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THE HOME AND SCHOOL 
REFERENCE WORK 


PLANS AND METHODS 


INTRODUCTION 


It is better to be unborn than untaught, for ignorance 
is the root of misfortune.—Plato. 


Everyone desires greater efficiency. We all cherish ап ambition to improve, 
to grow. We are continually confronted by a feeling of limitation, but unfortu- 
nately in most of us the aspirations to overcome our limitations end in desire. We 
would gladly attain the heights if we could do so at a leap, but we are not willing 
to take the many steps necessary in climbing. 


Efficiency is attained by reading, study and thought. Тһе efficient man 
possesses—- 
(a) Organized knowledge. 
(b) A disciplined mind. 
(c) Skill. 


It is the aim of this publication to point the way for self-education. This is 
ап age of progress, an age that seeks the one best way to achieve results whether 
in the management of a household or the direction of an industrial organization. 
It is an age of “how.” In every field of human endeavor the efficiency expert is 
teaching men how to make the most of their time and efforts. How to live, how 
to teach school, how to develop a business—-these are some of the very practical 
and vital problems which are being worked out by trained specialists. 


It would seem that the time has come to apply the same study of efficiency 
to education. It is not sufficient to give a person volumes containing the sum of 
human knowledge and experience. We must go a step further and show him how 
to study and how to utilize his information. We must help him to systematize 
his reading so that he will get a maximum of value with a minimum of time, and 
so that he will gain knowledge in such a manner that it will be of practical service 
to him in everyday life. We must also see that he pursues knowledge in such a 
manner as to secure the greatest possible intellectual development, for the disci- 
pline gained through right methods of study is of greater value than the mere 
knowledge acquired. 


2. One of the achievements of efficiency experts in industrial work has been the 
utilization of waste products. Many manufacturing concerns pay handsome divi- 
dends today on the profit made from by-products which formerly were thrown 
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away. And so in our daily lives we continually waste precious minutes, even 
hours, which if devoted to systematized, intelligently directed reading, would pay 
us big annual dividends in education. Тһе old, time-worn sophistry, "I have no 
time," will no longer suffice for an excuse, for it is an invariable rule that the 
busiest men, the greatest achievers of the world, have always been those who found 
time for study. 


But who among us will have the hardihood to assert that he can not spare 
one hour a day for reading and study? Even that length of time is ample, if 
devoted faithfully and regularly each day, for achieving important educational 
improvement, provided the study is intelligently guided. So eminent an authority 
as Dr. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard University, has declared that 15 
minutes a day of conscientious study will give an individual, in the course of time, 
the advantages of a liberal education. Pursuing this same subject, Dr. Eliot said: 
“Tf there is such a thing as class distinction in the United States today, it is the 
sharply drawn distinction between the educated (the well-read) man and the 
ignorant (or unread) man.” 


It has been our aim in the preparation of this study plan to provide the 
home, the office and the school with an account of the progress and achievements 
of the human race, and to present this knowledge in simple language and an 
interesting style; but vastly more important still, we have arranged svstematized 
courses of reading to guide the student in the most effective way to discipline the 
mental faculties and enable the student to realize the utmost value for the time 
and effort expended. 


The Plan and Method volume has been prepared for the specific purpose of 
helping the readers of Tne Home AND ScuoorL REFERENCE Work to make these 
volumes of the greatest possible usefulness and value. Many people purchase 
reference works only to let them accumulate dust on the shelves because they do 
not know how to use them to advantage. The editors of Тнк Номе Амр SCHOOL 
REFERENCE Work, from their extended experience as educators, fully realized 
this condition and determined to place in the hands of their patrons a volume which 
would enable them to obtain full value from every page of the work and at the 
same time be a guide and an inspiration to study. Тһе purpose of the volume is 
threefold. 


INDEX 


Its first purpose is to show the relations of the many topics to each other. 
It is necessary that the topics in a work of general reference shall be arranged 
in alphabetical order so that any topic can be found quickly. This arrangement 
often necessitates placing topics which are not related next to each other, and 
widely separating topics that are closely related. 


While these topics are arranged alphabetically, the work was prepared by 
departments, and were all the topics pertaining to most of these departments 
placed together, each group would make a good-sized volume. Тһе possessor of 
Tue Home AND ScuHoor REFERENCE Work has, therefore, in these volumes 
treatises on history, literature, civil government, economics, botany, geography, 
physics and many other subjects. If he has means of studying each department 
as a whole, the reader can obtain a comprehensive knowledge of the subject 
included within the department. 
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The Topical Index is prepared for this purpose. In the Index all the topics 
pertaining to each department are brought together. Moreover, they are sub- 
divided into groups, so that any division of the department can be studied by itself 
if so desired. At the end of the department a list of books is given as a guide to 
any who wish to pursue the subject further. In all cases the books given are 
authentic, recent and inexpensive. This Index is one of the most valuable features 
of the work, and our readers are urged to make the best possible use of it. 


OUTLINES AND PLANS 


The second purpose of this volume is to provide strong, practical plans and 
outlines for the study of various subjects of interest to our numerous classes of 
readers. The mother, the clubwoman, the teacher, the business and the profes- 
sional man will find these plans and outlines of great value. 


QUESTIONS 


Тһе third purpose is to provoke thought and stimulate research on the part 
of our readers. This is done by carefully prepared questions. These questions 
are of two classes, those to which answers can be found and those which the reader 
must answer for himself. Whenever the answer is found in the volumes, the 
number of the page on which to look for the answer follows the question. 


BENEFIT TO THE PUPIL 


John and Henry are two boys in the eighth grade of the public school. John’s 
parents purchased for him a set of THE Номе AND SCHOOL REFERENCE Work; 
Henry’s parents had an old encyclopedia and thought that another investment in 
books would be extravagant. Тһе teacher assigns many topics for her pupils to 
look up. By reference to the Topical Index, John is able not only to find the par- 
ticular topic assigned the class, but also to look up correlated topics that give 
additional information. He comes to the class thoroughly prepared on his subject 
and with something interesting to contribute to the recitation. 


Henry obtains no assistance except the alphabetical arrangement of topics in 
his encvclopedia, and is unable to find collateral subjects. Moreover, his book 
is so difficult that he cannot understand it, and his parents are seldom able to give 
him the needed assistance. After a number of unsuccessful attempts he gives up 
in despair and relies wholly upon his textbook. He may pass the required grade. 
but there is scarcely any comparison between the value received by him and by 
John from the work of the year. 


Again, the chapter How to Study and the plans and outlines in the Plan and 
Method volume enable John to acquire a method of study and an ability to 
arrange his subjects logically that no pupil of his age can acquire without such 
assistance. 
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Miss A and Miss B are teachers in adjoining country districts. Both are 
ambitious and progressive; neither has had the advantages of a normal school 
education. Each holds a second-grade certificate and each wishes to obtain a 
first-grade one at the next county examination, but in order to secure a first-grade 
certificate they must pass examinations in physics and zoology. .Miss A has a 
set of THE HoME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE WorK, and by means of the Topical 
Index and questions is able to make an excellent preparation for her examination. 
Miss B attempts to prepare by the use of textbooks alone, and to her sorrow 
finds them inadequate to her needs. With her first-grade certificate Miss A 
secures a better position with an advance in salary, which much more than pays 
for her set of THE Номе AND SCHOOL REFERENCE Work. 


THIS MEANS YOU 


The above instances are typical of scores that might be cited. Having become 
the owner of a set of THE Номе AND SCHOOL REFERENCE Work, you have like- 
wise become a member of our family, and we wish to be of service to you. Your 
set of books will be just as valuable to you as you make it. "Within these volumes 
you will find the information you want on the 12,000 and more subjects which 
they contain, but like the fish in the sea they must be sought. Тһе books are of 
no use lying upon the shelf ; frequently within your hands they are of inestimable 
value. That you will make these volumes an asset in your mental development 
we fully believe. 


Labor is life: from the inmost heart of the worker 
rises his God-given force, the sacred celestial life-essence 
breathed into him by Almighty God; from his inmost 
heart awakens him to all nobleness,—to all knowledge, 
"self-knowledge" and much else, so soon as work fitly 
begins. Knowledge? Тһе knowledge that will hold 
good in working, cleave thou to that; for Nature her- 
self accredits that, says yea to that. Properly thou 
hast no other knowledge but what thou hast got by 
working: the rest is yet all a hypothesis of knowledge; 
a thing to be argued of in schools, a thing floating in 
the clouds, in endless logic-vortices, till we try it and 
fix it. "Doubt, of whatever kind, can be ended by action 
alone.”—Carlyle. 
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The Outlook. The man of today 
stands upon a higher eminence, has a 
broader outlook, possesses greater re- 
sources and is better trained for life than 
any who have preceded him. Не is the 
heir of all the ages. Не stands upon the 
shoulders of all past generations, and all 
they have gained through their struggles 
for liberty, all their achievements in sci- 
ence, art, literature, government, educa- 
tion and commerce, are his. 

With this great inheritance comes a 
correspondingly great responsibility. Civ- 
ilization advances because men learn 
from the experience of others. We are 
living in age of both theory and prac- 
tice, and the theory that cannot be prac- 
tically applied is of little value. 

The present is placing emphasis on the 
how more than on the why, and the man 
who knows how is the man whose serv- 
ices are in demand. Such a man is 
never in want of a position. 

“This age of the world wants persons 
who can do things not only well but 
quickly. Those who cannot combine both 
qualities will be pushed to the rear in the 
struggle for existence." 

АП efforts today are directed towards 
teaching men how to live in a higher, 
broader, nobler way than they ever lived 
before. 










Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world's famine feed; 

Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


YIIOTTOW <=». 


а 


А 






--Ноғаниз Bonar. 


"These efforts are along practical and 
moral lines. The great aim of educa- 
tion today is to fit boys and girls to be- 
come useful members of society, not 
only by storing their minds with useful 
knowledge and inspiring them with high 
ideals, but by training them in some gain- 
ful occupation as well. 

For many years the German Govern- 
ment has given careful attention to voca- 
tional training, and the present demand 
for vocational schools in this country 
shows that we are rapidly falling into 
line. The Department of Agriculture is 
assisting farmers to improve their crops 
and their live-stock ; medical colleges are 
preventing disease ; and everywhere busi- 
ness methods have for their purpose 
efficiency. 

TO PARENTS 
“То make a life is more than to make a living.” 

Responsibility. Now my dear par- 
ents, let us have a little chat together. 

Someone has said that the bringing up 
of boys and girls is the supreme work of 
the day. You naturally desire for your 
children the best things inlife. You wish 
them to become noble men and women, 
a blessing in the home and a power for 
good in society. Indeed, you should con- 
sider it obligatory upon you that these 
goals be reached. 
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“No man liveth unto himself." Every- 
one contributes his mite to the making of 
society and of the state. Whether that 
contribution shall be for good or ill de- 
pends very largely upon the home train- 
ing. 

You are responsible for placing before 
your children such advantages and sur- 
rounding them with such home influences 
as will make them useful citizens. If the 
home life is pleasant, if within the home 
there is an atmosphere of sympathy be- 
tween parents and children, and, above 
all. if there is perfect confidence and 
understanding, the boys and girls will 
seldom be attracted away by outside 
influences. 


The Time is Short. In the rush of 
our American life, the years of training 
are few, and therefore the time is doubly 
precious. Are you doing all you can for 
your boys and girls? 

Do you take time to answer their ques- 
tions and to assist them in solving the 
problems of life which they find per- 
plexing? 

Do you lead them to feel that their 
problems are your problems too? 


The Home Should Supplement the 
School. Do you realize that only a 
small part of education is obtained at 
school ? 

The school has the children only a few 
hours a day for five days in the week, 
and at most for only nine er ten months 
in the year, and more than one-half the 
schools are restricted to a school year of 
seven or eight months. 

Are your children interested in their 
school work? 

Are they gaining mental discipline at 
the same time that they are acquiring 
knowledge? 

Remember that the discipline gained, 
that is, the power to achieve, is of greater 
value than the knowledge acquired. In 
other words, it is that power which ena- 
bles your boys and girls to use their 
knowledge in a practical way. Without 
this their knowledge will be of but little 
value to them. 


Do you often wish that you had some 
work of general information to which 
they could turn and find just the infor- 
mation desired? 


Necessary Helps. Tue Home AND 
Ѕсноог, REFERENCE Work has been pre- 
pared by a company of experienced edu- 
cators, who realized fully the needs of 
your boys and girls in this respect. 

It contains the information they need. 

It is written in a clear and simple style. 

The subjects are logically arranged. 


The illustrations are in themselves an 
education. 

The Plan and Method volume contains 
numerous plans and outlines on school 
subjects that will be of the greatest as- 
sistance to them in training them in cor- 
rect habits of study and research. With 
this work in their hands, they can find for 
themselves, without assistance, the infor- 
mation necessary to keep them interested 
in their school work, and that will at the 
same time extend their knowledge of the 
subjects studied far beyond what is given 
in the textbooks. 

One great purpose of this work is to 
unite the home and the school in prepar- 
ing the boys and girls today for citizens 
in that great tomorrow which they are 
about to enter. That tomorrow will have 
higher social and moral standards, a 
broader outlook and keener competition 
than we experience today. Its watch- 
words will be integrity and efficiency. Are 
you doing all you can to prepare your 
children to meet these demands? 


TO THE YOUNG MAN 
WOMAN 


AND YOUNG 


In that grand tomorrow the young men 
and young women of today are to play a 
conspicuous part. They are to be the 
inventors and discoverers, the merchants 
and bankers, the agriculturists, the states- 
men, the writers and the leaders in great 
social reforms. Their thoughts and 
achievements will mold the opinion of 
society and shape the destinies of the 
nation. 
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Are you to maintain your position in 
the front rank of the procession? We 
believe that you are, but the issue is in 
your hands. 

Do you lack knowledge or skill? If so, 
you have only to improve your spare time 
to supply the deficiency. 

Тһе late President Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was of the opinion that 
the average man wasted enough time 
every year to enable him, if properly em- 
ployed, to learn a foreign language. 

Be his opinion right or wrong, we must 
admit that all of us squander more or less 
of our time and energies. Since we are 
responsible members of society, we are 
under obligation to make the wisest and 
best use of all resources at our disposal. 

He who lacks knowledge is unable to 
see clearly and solve quickly the problems 
connected with his vocation, and there- 
fore requires more time and expends 
more energy than would otherwise be 
necessary. 

He who lacks skill requires two min- 
utes to accomplish what with the requi- 
site skill he would do in one. The minutes 
multiply and soon hours of wasted time 
are charged against one lacking skill. 

This lack of skill is seen in all the voca- 
tions of life. It causes the farmer to 
waste time in tilling his soil and harvest- 
ing his crop. Moreover, ground not prop- 
erly prepared returns a poor yield in both 
quantity and quality. Loss of time and 
loss of profit are chargeable to the 
farmer's lack of skill. 

The unskilled mechanic requires a long 
time to make an inferior article. He 
must always work for a low wage and on 
work of an inferior grade. 

The professional man who lacks skill 
is a bungler whose errors usually exceed 
his contrihutions to the benefit of society. 

A liberal education is within the reach 
of everyone, whatever his position. 
Many, if not most, of the leading men 
and women of today are self-educated. 


The heights by great men gained and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
—Longfellow. 


Have you been deprived of such op- 
portunities to attend school as you de- 
sired? What others have accomplished 
you can do. What is required is deter- 
mination and persistent effort. An hour 
a day, or even less, spent in systematic 
reading or study will in time enable you 
to gain a liberal education. 

You wish to take your part in solving 
the problems of the future; you wish to 
contribute your share to the uplift of 
society and to exert an influence that will 
mene your presence desired, even longed 

or. 


Build today, then strong and sure, 
With firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 
—Longfellow. 


THE Home AND 5снооі, REFERENCE 
Work is so planned as to enable you to 
obtain the greatest amount of informa- 
tion in the shortest possible time. Within 
these volumes are comprehensive trea- 
tises on literature, history, government, 
business and finance, the various branches 
of physical science and many other sub- 
jects. To study any of these systemat- 
ically, follow the order in the Topical 
Index. In the possession of THE Home 
AND SCHOOL REFERENCE Work, the ed- 
itors wish you to feel that you have at 
hand a library of useful information, and 
the more you use the volumes the more 
valuable they will be to you. 


TO THE TEACHER 


The teacher, after the father and 
mother, exerts the greatest influence and 
shares the greatest responsibility in de- 
termining the child’s future. Those who 
do not realize this responsibility and the 
importance and dignity of teaching as a 
profession should never enter the school- 
room as instructors. 

Never before in the world’s history has 
there been such an awakening on edu- 
cation as now. Social and business rela- 
tions are becoming so complex and com- 
petition so keen that all realize that the 
methods and courses of study of the past 
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are not sufficient for the present. Better 
methods and a broader scholarship are 
demanded of the teacher than ever be- 
fore. And this is for the advantage of 
the teacher as well as the pupils, since it 
means less competition and higher sal- 
aries for those who foresee these demands 
and prepare in advance to meet them. 


Better Knowledge of Subjects. 
Nearly three-fourths of the teachers who 
fail do so because of their lack of knowl- 
edge of the subjects they are required to 
teach. Тһе up-to-date teacher realizes 
that her textbook is only a text, and that 
she must supplement it with collateral 
information if she is to keep the pupils 
interested in their work. 

That she may supply such information 
she should have at hand an up-to-date 
authentic work of ready reference, and 
THE Номе AND ScuoorL REFERENCE 
Work meets this need better than any 
other work. 

Тһе interesting way in which subjects 
can be developed by use of Тне Номе 
AND SCHOOL REFERENCE WORK is well 
illustrated by topics relating to the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

You will find under the general topic 
Panama Canal a full account of the canal 
itself, its plan of construction, its history, 
the problems of engineering, transporta- 
tion, politics, sanitation and finance, and 
a discussion of the geographical and com- 
mercial importance of the enterprise. But 
this should be only the beginning of your 
study. You should know something of 
other great canals, as the Suez and the 
Sault Ste. Marie. Under the topic Locks 
you will find a discussion of the nature 
and types of canal locks. 

Following another avenue of thought, 
you are led to read the article on Travel 
and Transportation, іп which vou will 
find an absorbing story of the evolution 
of transportation from the time of prim- 
itive man down to the last word in 
airships, electric vehicles, automobiles, 
steam engines and steamships. Under 
Steamship you will find a full descrip- 
tion of the latest marvel of ship con- 
struction, the Jmperator. 


Studying the political aspect of the sub- 
ject you will find profitable reading on 
the general subject Treaty. The Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty is discussed individu- 
ally, and the Hay-Herran Treaty in con- 
nection with Panama, Republic of. Other 
closely-related subjects are Colombia, 
Monroe Doctrine and International Law. 

Exploring another phase of your topic, 
you begin with Sanitation and proceed 
in turn to Yellow Fever, Malaria and 
Mosquito, and in each of these discus- 
sions you will be surprised at the wealth 
of information science has gained in the 
last decade. Two other subjects which 
could be read very profitably in this 
connection are Wireless Telegraphy and 
Tides. Both are presented with clearness. 

In the plan for the study of Kansas in 
the chapter on Geography you will find 
an illustration of the use that can be made 
of THE Номе AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
Work in the study of that subject, and 
it provides ample material for teaching 
other subjects in an equally interesting 
manner. 


Method. Many teachers are familiar 
with books on psychology and pedagogy, 
but they are not able successfully to apply 
the principles and theories found in these 
works to the practical work of the school- 
room. By its logical treatment of topics 
and by its many plans and outlines for 
study, THE HoME AND SCHOOL REFER- 
ENCE Work is a most efficient helper in 
enabling teachers to make such clear and 
attractive presentation of their subjects 
as to gain and hold the interest of their 
pupils from the first lesson to the last. 
Notice in Volume VI the plans for the 
study of a state, a city, a biography, a 
literary selection and numerous other 
subjects as illustrations of this fact. Also 
read carefully the methods for teaching 
reading, language, arithmetic, history 
and other subjects. 


Growth. The teacher who is always 
a student is, other things being equal, a 
better teacher than one who is not engaged 
in systematic study. Make it your busi- 
ness to master a new subject each year. 
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By so doing you will always have the 
attitude of a learner and consequently 
will be in closer sympathy with your pu- 
pils. Each subject mastered becomes a 
part of your stock in trade and makes 
you a more efficient teacher. The Top- 
ical Index in THE Номе AND SCHOOL 
REFERENCE Work enables you to pursue 
systematically many subjects necessary to 
a liberal education and also directly re- 
lated to your work as a teacher. 


TO THE BUSINESS MAN 


The business man in this progressive 
age must be well informed. Тһе broader 
his knowledge of the principles of eco- 
nomics, and of other branches of learn- 
ing, the better will he be able to conduct 
his own business. No day passes but 
brings with it problems of administration 


which urgently demand information. 
Business is coming to be a profession, for 
the reason that the same breadth of 
knowledge, the same close reasoning and 
the same careful thought are requisite in 
the individual to succeed in business, 
that are demanded of the lawyer, the 
teacher or the physician. The busy busi- 
ness man, more than any other person, 
needs to have his source of information 
accessible and in compact form. THE 
Home Амр ScHooL REFERENCE WORK 
will answer the many questions arising 
in the course of a day's business and will 
furnish the merchant or manufacturer 
with a wealth cf valuable information 
on questions of production, finance, ex- 
change, transportation, politics, civics. 
history and many other practical topics 
on which such information will be found 
necessary or helpful. 
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Independent thinking has given us the present and will 
forever continue to make tomorrow better than today. 
Тһе right to think is inalienable, or man is a machine; 
thought is life or the human soul is a thing.—Patrick. 


INTRODUCTION 


Education begins at birth and contin- 
ues through life. For a brief period we 
attend school, then by force of circum- 
stances most of us are compelled to 
seek and follow some vocation. Only 
a very few go on to the college and the 
university. 

We consider those who are privileged 
to attend college more fortunate than 
those whose school days end when they 
leave the public school. Such a conclu- 
sion, however, should not be hastily 
drawn, nor made too general. While a 
college education is of great value and 
should be secured whenever possible, 
those who are deprived of it should by 
no means despair. By means of the as- 
sistance it is able to render it does in a 
few years what one can accomplish by 
oneself in a longer time. 

As we have already said, the opportu- 
nity to obtain a liberal education is open 


to every man and woman who is willing 
to make the effort. Moreover, knowl- 
edge and discipline acquired by one's un- 
aided effort are more firmly fixed in the 
mind than when gained through the as- 
sistance of others. 

The self-educated man and woman de- 
velop a power of self-reliance and prac- 
tical application that the college-trained 
man seldom possesses at the completion 
of his course. Many of the men at the 
head of great railways, manufactories 
and commercial institutions have risen 
from the lowest position in the corpora- 
tions of which they are now the leaders. 

What others have done you can do. 
They not only worked at their daily task ; 
they observed, studied, thought, and by 
so doing made themselves more efficient 
day by day. You are endowed with the 
same powers and have even better oppor- 
tunities than they had, because opportu- 
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nities for self-education are better now 
than ever before. Тһе purpose of the 
following pages is to assist you in making 
the most of these opportunities. 


Definition. We ordinarily think of 
study as the application of the mind to 
books for the purpose of gaining knowl- 
edge. However, in its broadest sense, 
study means far more than this. It is the 
application of the mind to a subject for 
the purpose of mentally assimilating that 
subject and making it contribute its share 
in enriching one's mental equipment. 





3. Be energetic. When you study, put 
your whole soul into it. By so doing, you 
will obtain a much better grasp of the 
subject and at the same time acquire the 
ability to accomplish a large amount of 
work in a short time. 

Mental laziness is more common than 
the physical sort, but it is not so easily 
discerned. You should constantly guard 
against mental lethargy. 

4. Study to understand every subject 
you investigate. Bring to bear upon it 
all your powers of observation and all of 
your stock of knowledge that is at all 














FRANKLIN BRINGING ELECTRICITY FROM THE CLOUD 


Study brings every power of the mind 
and one's entire mental equipment to 
bear upon the subject under investigation. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Bear in mind that your education 
consists of two parts: what you learn by 
yourself and what you learn from others. 
What you learn yourself you learn by 
direct observation and experience; most 
of what you learn from others you obtain 
from books. Observation and reading, 
therefore, should go hand in hand. 

2. Be alert. The world is alive, and 
he who would gain the most from it must 
be alive to his opportunities. 


related to it. Learn all you can from 
others by studying books upon the sub- 
ject. 

5. Remember what you learn. "There 
are two methods of memorizing, known 
as the mechanical and the logical. 

By the first we memorize the words of 
others by the sheer force of memory, as 
when we learn a literary selection for the 
purpose of reciting it, or a rule in arith- 
metic or grammar, because we are told 
to do so. 

By the second we remember subjects 
because we understood them at the time 
they were learned. In other words, we 
have properly related the subject to the 
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knowledge we already possessed and can 
consequently recall it when needed. 

The first method is used largely with 
children between the ages of 8 and 12 
because children memorize more readily 
during this period than at any other time. 

But as we pass from childhood to man- 
hood and womanhood, we should pass 
from the mechanical to the logical stage 
of memory. Not that we should neglect 
the mechanical stage entirely, but that 
we should rely chiefly upon the logical 
stage. A proper method of study will 
make this transition natural. 


leaders. Newton, who was able to re- 
late the fall of an apple to the law which 
holds the heavenly bodies in their orbits, 
said that he was able to discover what 
others had failed to observe because he 
could hold his attention upon a subject 
longer than they could. 

It is the thinker who is able to discover 
the underlying principles of what he 
studies and to apply them to the advance- 
ment of science and the arts. When we 
see the electric car or the arc light, we 
seldom think of Franklin and his kite, 
but from his simple experiment he was 
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WATT WATCHING THE TEAKETTLE 


6. Give special attention to underlying 
principles. This is essential to the un- 
derstanding of your subject and to the 
development of a logical memory. If you 
understand the principles of a subject or 
science you will be able to make your 
own rules as you need them, and such 
rules will be of much greater value than 
those you memorize from books without 
fully comprehending their meaning. 

7. Think as you study. Thinking is 
discovering the relations between facts 
and principles and applying your knowl- 
edge to the affairs of life. 

Keen observation and clear thinking 
are essential to progress. Тһе thinkers 
have been and ever will be the world's 


able to discover the principles which un- 
derlie the numberless applications of 
electricity to the arts. 

Who but a thinker of the most prac- 
tical sort would connect the rattling lid 
of a tea kettle as the steam lifts it, with 
the ponderous locomotive rushing over 
the rails at 60 miles an hour? Yet James 
Watt saw in the steam imprisoned within 
the kettle the power which runs the loco- 
motive, and which he harnessed in the 
steam engine, thereby revolutionizing the 
manufacturing and transportation indus- 
tries of the world. 

8. Be systematic. Every subject should 
be pursued in the order of the logical 
sequence of its divisions. When studied 
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after this manner, it unfolds naturally 
and is readily understood. Тһе many 
plans and outlines in this volume of THE 
HoME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE WORK, as 
well as the subdivisions into which all 
the long articles in the body of the work 
are divided, will be found especially help- 
ful in enabling you to form a systematic 
plan of study. 

9. Make a wise use of reference books. 
In your study you will come across many 
words whose meaning you do not under- 
stand. From the beginning, form the 
dictionary habit. Have your dictionary 
at hand and whenever you find a word 
whose meaning is not clear, stop and then 
and there look it up. Тһе meaning of 
that word may furnish the key to the 
situation. 

You should also have at hand a concise 
but comprehensive work of ready refer- 
ence. Such a work should be authentic 
and up-to-date. In it you will find articles 
treating upon many collateral subjects 
bearing upon the subject you are pursu- 
ing. The reading of these articles will 
broaden and strengthen your knowledge 
of the subject in hand. 

THE Номе AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
Work is designed to aid you in your 
home study and you will find it an in- 
valuable assistant. 


USE OF KNOWLEDGE 


А man may be learned, but not useful ; 
he may be educated, but not wise. 

Wisdom includes knowledge and ability 
to use it. Test the knowledge you think 
you possess by this standard. That por- 
tion which will not stand this test needs 
further study. The following suggestion 


will be of practical value in testing your 


knowledge. 

1. In the pursuit of any new subject, 
bring to bear upon it all the knowledge 
you have of related subjects. This will 
help to clarify your thought апа 
strengthen your grasp on the subjects thus 
used. 

2. Apply your knowledge to your daily 
work. By this means you will discover 


great possibilities in subjects which they 
may have considered of but little value. 

3. Frequently take a glance backward 
to see where you have made mistakes and 
lost opportunities, and to see what you 
have gained. Make this review a rigid 
self-examination, not for discouragement 
but for profit and encouragement. 

4. Always have before you a goal you 
are striving to reach, and apply your 
powers and knowledge to that end. 


CULTURE 


Consider what you have in the smallest chosen 
library. А company of wisest and wittiest men 
that could be picked out of all civilized countries 
in a thousand years have set in best order thc 
results of their learning and wisdom.—Emersor. 


Тһе reaction of education upon the in- 
dividual is, in the last analysis, the strong- 
est argument in favor of education. To 
build a character 


“Erect and constant, which nor any shock 
Of loosened elements, nor the forceful sea 
Of flowing or of ebbing fates can stir 
From its deep bases in the living rock 
Of ancient manhood's sweet security," 


is the supreme work of life, and this can 
be accomplished only by the fullest de- 
velopment of all our powers. Again, the 
man and woman with a well-furnished 
mind has within himself or herself never- 
failing resources of pleasure and enter- 
tainment. 

Many a young man, who, upon leav- 
ing home, is compelled by loneliness to 
seek companionship, finds it. among evil 
associates. With the formation of evil 
associates his downward career begins, 
and instead of the brilliant success he 
might have achieved at middle age, he 
looks back upon misspent years and lost 
opportunities. How different the career 
of the young man who has formed the 
study habit and seeks companionship in 
books. Within himself are those re- 
sources of entertainment which enable 
him to avoid undesirable associates and 
to resist many a temptation. 

A well-disciplined mind well stored 
with useful knowledge is a far greater 
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asset than material wealth, for it is a 
power by which its possessor may ac- 
quire both wealth and an honorable posi- 
tion. And when in declining years we 
care less for the material things of life, 
these inner lights burn all the more 
brightly. 

“Бог age is opportunity no less 

'Than youth itself, though in another dress, 


And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day." 











speaker who, by the use of simple lan- 
guage, makes himself understood, and 
we read with delight those authors who 
couch great truths in simple phrases and 
bring them down to the plane of our 
daily life. Тһе scholar is always the 
learner. Each new truth understood, 
each new principle discovered, gives him 
a broader vision and he sees other prin- 
ciples to be discovered. Newton, who 
discovered the law that holds the uni- 
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Newton WATCHING THE APPLE FALL 


The chief characteristics of scholar- 
ship are simplicity and humility. Тһе 
most scholarly men and women are they 
who can seize upon the great underlying 
principles of life, science, art and litera- 
ture and clothe them in such simple lan- 
guage that еуегуопе сап read and under- 
stand. We listen with pleasure to the 


verse in place, said that he seemed like 
a schoolboy walking upon the shore while 
the great ocean of truth lay all unex- 
plored before him. To the scholar spare 
moments are precious, and he rarely 
allows them to go to waste. He realizes 
that their loss often means the loss of 
opportunity. 


It is with deepest regret that I recall in my manhood 
the opportunities which I neglected in my youth. Through 
every patt of my literary career I have felt pinched 
and hampered by my own ignorance, and I would at this 
moment give half the reputation I have had the good 
fortune to acquire, if by so doing I could rest the re- 
maining part on a sound foundation of learning and 


science. —Sir Walter Scott. 
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Great, wide, beautiful World, 

With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast, 
World, you are wonderfully drest. 


Тһе wonderful air is over me, 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 


And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 


You friendly Earth! how far do you go 

With the wheat-fields that nod and the rivers that flow, 
With cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles, 

And people upon you for thousands of miles? 


Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you, World, at all; 

And yet when I said my prayers today, 

A whisper within me seemed to say: 

“Үош are more than the Earth, though you are such a dot; 

Y ou can love and think, and the Earth cannot!" 
—Matthew Browne. 





NATURE STUDY 
INTRODUCTION 


Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, "Here is a story book 
Тау Father has written for thee." 


The Realm of Nature. The realm 
of nature extends from our feet to 
the boundaries of the universe. It 
is the great university of man and 
within it he spends his life. Neither 
walls nor closed doors bar our entrance, 
no bell disturbs the air to call us to 
school, nor to "sound the knell of parting 
day." 

How many go through this universe 
with their eyes closed to its beauties and 
grandeur, pursuing their daily tasks to 
obtain a livelihood and amass material 
wealth! Not that these aims are wrong; 
indeed, they are necessary, but man 15 
intended for a broader and loftier out- 
look as well. Without the cultivation of 
all his powers, he only partially lives. 
The study of the realm of nature, there- 
fore, is essential to our greatest useful- 
ness and to our happiness. That we may 
derive the greatest benefit from this 
‘study, it should begin in childhood. 


PURPOSES 


In nature study we should keep in 
mind the following purposes: 

1. To train the powers of observation. 

One of our leading psychologists tells 
us that of all the mental powers, the 
power of observation is the most difficult 
to cultivate after 20 years of age. 

Most people go through the world 
blind to half its beauty and sources of 
happiness because their power of obser- 
vation was not properly trained during 
childhood. 

Again, it is the man of keen percep- 
tions that becomes a leader in the prog- 
ress of society. All discoverers, explor- 
ers and inventors have been men pos- 
sessed of extraordinary powers of ob- 
servation. 
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—Longfellow. 


Finally, a keen observer is a clear 
thinker, and training the power of ob- 
servation is indirectly training one to 
think. 

No exercises are so fertile of results 
in securing these ends as those given to 
the study of simple objects of nature. 

2. To make the pupil acquainted with 
his environment and thereby increase 
his resources for happiness. 

Those whose early years are spent in 
the country are fortunate, because they 
live close to nature, and nature is one of 
the child’s earliest teachers. 


“Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy.” 


Whittier in his Barefoot Boy says of 
the country boy that he knows— 


How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung, 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape's clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp's cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans. 


Adjustment to his surroundings not 
only increases the child's happiness, but 
it is also a very important condition to 
the proper development of the emotions. 
'The child is actuated by curiosity to ex- 
amine all natural objects with which he 
comes in contact. Ав he becomes ас- 
quainted with the marvelous secrets con- 
nected with the life of common living 
things, curiosity leads to wonder, and 
wonder to reverence. 

As his horizon broadens he learns that, 


"There is pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is rapture on the lonely shore; 
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There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar." 


In the culture of the emotions we are 
building the positive side of character, 
and childhood is the best period for this 
work; and nature lessons, especially 
when combined with related literature, 
are the most fruitful of results. This 
phase of the work is much more impor- 
tant than the gaining of a certain amount 
of knowledge of the objects studied. 

3. To develop interest and sympathy 
in living things. 

Children are always interested in 
things that are alive, that are doing some- 
thing. Because this activity in animals 
is more readily seen than in plants, at an 
early age they become interested in the 
cat and dog. The child, however, does 
not know that it hurts the cat to pull its 
tail, or that many other practices cause 
the animal to suffer, even when these 
acts are done to express the child's love 
for his pet. 

During the first 12 years the child's 
interests are mainly self-centered, and the 
gratification of his desires often leads to 
destruction of plants and animals; if 
the child has been led properly to ob- 
serve these objects, such destruction will 
never occur. 

Picking wild flowers to gratify for a 
brief period the desire of possessing 
them, when, if left standing, all could 
enjoy them for days, is one illustration. 

Another and more reprehensible prac- 
tice is the wanton destruction of birds, 
harmless insects and small animals by 
bovs who are actuated wholly by the de- 
sire of conquest. If the boys know the 
life history of these creatures and the 
good they do, their desire to destroy will 
be replaced by a desire to protect them. 


"Be kind to dumb creatures, 

Nor grudge them your care, 

God gave them their life, and your love they 
must share, 

And He who the sparrow's fall tenderly heeds 

Will lovingly look on compassionate deeds." 


4 To enable the pupil to acquire a 
practical knowledge of common things 
which will later form the foundation 
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for the study of the various branches 
of natural science. 

While we do not obtain too much edu- 
cation from books, we certainly do not 
obtain as much as we should from 
nature. Ignorance about common things 
is chargeable to nearly everyone. Much 
of this is due to neglect of the study of 
nature in our early years. Furthermore, 
the youth who enters upon the study of 
botany, physics, zoology or any other 
branch of physical science without the 
preliminary preparation which nature 
study gives is sadly handicapped. The 
method of securing these results is 
shown in the type studies in tlie pages 
that follow this introduction. 

5. To lay the foundation for the study 
of agriculture in the common schools. 

The United States has arrived at that 
stage of development where an increase 
in agricultural products is essential to 
national prosperity. This is fully real- 
ized by educators as well as economists, 
and throughout the country elementary 
agriculture has been added to the courses 
of study for the elementary schools. 

Pupils cannot enter upon this subject 
intelligently without some knowledge of 
plant life, soils, weather and insects. Un- 
less they have obtained this knowledge 
through nature study, preliminary les- 
sons are necessary. 

6. To establish truth and do away 
with superstition. 

Few people realize the superstition 
prevalent about some of the most com- 
mon things. Many do not realize that 
these beliefs are superstitious because 
they cherish them themselves. 

Some of the most common supersti- 
tions concerning the objects and forces 
of nature are those pertaining to animals 
and insects, the moon and the weather. 

To illustrate: А country child who 
has never heard these superstitions looks 
upon all animals as harmless. He has 
no more fear of a snake, unless it is of 
a venomous species, or of a dragon fly, 
than he has of birds and butterflies. 
He never connects the moon with the 
weather, nor with the planting or har- 
vesting of crops. His observations and 
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experiences have not led him to cherish 
any of these beliefs. 

АП these superstitions and many 
others are due to ignorance or to false 
ideas which children acquire from those 
who should know better than to enter- 
tain them. 

A study of the life history of common 
animals and insects, and even a limited 
understanding of the most elementary 
principles of meteorology, will prevent 
children from entertaining false ideas 
concerning these things. 


SUGGESTIONS 


'Those engaged in directing work in 
nature study will find the following sug- 
gestions helpful: 

1. Nature study means the study of 
natural objects, not the study of books 
about these objects. 

2. During the first years there should 
be no attempt at scientific investigations. 
At first let the child follow his inclina- 
tions. Later direct his observations by 
suggestions. 

3. Those who direct pupils in nature 
study should possess a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject, which they have 
gained by personal observation and ex- 
perience. The study of books alone will 
not prepare one to direct nature-study 
work successfully. 

4. Exercises should be determined by 
the season and the locality. Many ex- 
ercises suitable for summer cannot be 
used in winter, and in any season the 
material available in Maine would differ 
from that available in Florida. 

5. Тһе results are to be sought in the 
effect that the work produces upon the 
character and lives of the children rather 
than in the amount of exact knowledge 
they obtain. 

“Тһе result will be the introduction 
into life of an influence that is restful, 
pleasurable, stimulating and educative. 
Conversely, it is claimed that lives which 
do not include some intelligent observa- 
tion of nature are denied something of 
the development of mind and character 
which life offers, and are thereby more 
narrow."—Practical Nature Study. 


STUDY OF BIRDS 


Birds are among the most interesting 
members of the animal kingdom, and 
they are excellent subjects for the first 
lessons in nature study. Bird study need 
not be confined to any month or season, 
for our feathered friends are always 
present. There is never a time when 
there are not birds to observe. Because 
of their sprightliness, beautiful plumage 
and cheery songs they always attract the 
attention of children, who should be led 
to love and protect them. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


The following general suggestions will 
be found helpful to those who wish to 
study birds for themselves, and also to 
those who direct the study of others: 

1. For information which you need to 
hold in mind, read the article Birds, 
page 303, HOME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
Work. 

2. Become familiar with the parts of 
a bird. Study the diagram on page 3221, 
which also appears in the general article. 

3. With the diagram before you, study 
a live bird. A canary, pigeon or chicken 
can be used. Locate on the bird the parts 
shown in the diagram. If necessary, a 
stuffed bird can be substituted. 

4. The best part of the study is that 
done in the field, and any time of day 
is suitable; morning and early evening, 
however, are generally the most favor- 
able times. 

5. For field work, inconspicuous 
clothing, with an especial avoidance 
of white, aids in approaching the birds 
without disturbing them. 

6. If in making observations the ob- 
server stands with his back to the sun, 
the colors are most easily and most ac- 
curately distinguished. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Various systems of classification of 
birds have been prepared by ornitholo- 
gists, reference to which is given in the 
article Birds. The following tabular ar- 
rangement is excellent for popular study 
and its use is recommended: 
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BIRDS 





Classification 
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RUNNERS 


DIVERS 


SWIMMERS 


WADERS 


BIRDS OF PREY 
CLIMBERS 


SwiFTS 


PERCHERS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ostrich 
Emu 
Cassowary 


Loon 
Grebe 


Duck 
Goose 

Gull 
Cormorant 


Heron 
Crane 
Snipe 
Sandpiper 


Hen 

Turkey 
Bobwhite 
Ruffed Grouse 
Dove 

Pigeon 


Vulture 
Owl 
Eagle 
Hawk 


Woodpecker 
Wryneck 
Parrot 
Flicker 


Whippoorwill 
Nighthawk 
Humming Bird 
Swift 


Jay. 

Robin 

Thrush 

Tanager 

Sparrow 

(and many others) 
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Humming Bird 
SizE to 
Ostrich 
Hooked— Birds of Prey 
BILL Short—Scratchers 
Long—Waders 
Flat—Swimmers 
Қ WINGS 
Description Webbed—Swimmers 
Lecs AND Feet 4 Long—Waders 
Short—Perchers 
Б А Color 
FEATHERS 1 Kind 
Sight—generally keen 
SENSES Smell—acute 
Hearing—acute 
BIRDS MOLTING 
Insects 
ma Fish 
Foon Grain 
Berries, etc. 
SONG 
Number 
Ices Size 
Color 
Habits Location 
DIESTS Material 
Form 
LIABITAT 
MIGRATION 
Plumage 
| Бооа 
| VaLvuE то Man < Clothing 
Oil 


| 


WORK FOR THE INSTRUCTOR 


General Knowledge. Those who di- 
rect children in bird study should know 
much more about birds than they would 
attempt to teach the class. They should 
be very familiar with the appearance, 
song, food and nesting habits of the birds 
common in their locality. They should 
know when the birds of each species ar- 
tive in the spring and when they depart 


Destroyers of Insects 


in the fall; of what benefit the birds are 
to the farmer; and how they may be 
protected from their natural enemies. 
The more thoroughly acquainted the 
instructor is with the habits of each bird 
and the more interesting stories he can 
tell about birds, the more interest and 
enthusiasm he will awaken in his pupils. 
Therefore, he should always be on the 
alert daily to discover something new. 
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Structure. Make a study of birds 
for the purpose of discovering the adap- 
tation of structure and parts to the life 
of the bird. 

In a general way birds can be divided 
into two great classes, those which live 
upon land and those which live on the 
water or on both land and water. The 





PARTS OF A BIRD 


striking contrasts between land and 
water birds are brought out in the 
chicken and the duck. 

Notice first the general shape of the 
bodies. How do they differ? 

Compare the position of the legs on the 
chicken with that of those on the duck. 

Which bird can run the faster? Why? 

If the chicken had webbed feet, could 
it swim as well as the duck? 

Compare the necks. Why is the duck's 
neck longer? 

Compare the bills. Do you see the 
reason for the peculiar shape of the 
duck's bill? 

The contrast between birds which live 
entirely on the water, except when nest- 
ing, and land birds is 
even greater than that 
between the chicken 
and the duck. Тһе 
auks and penguins are 
almost helpless on land, 
and when sitting they 
rest upon the leg and 
tail, as shown in the 
cut of the great auk. 
The legs are so far 
back on the body that 
these birds walk in an 
upright position. 

The feet, legs, bills 





FIGURE I 


and necks are marked, features of struc- 
ture and are especially adapted to the 
needs of the bird in the sort of life that 
it lives. The foot of the grebe, Figure 
l, is very peculiar. The toes are only 
partly webbed and the nails are blunt. 
See GREBE. ; 


The foot of the loon, 
Figure 2, is that of an- 
other diver; but the loons 
are better swimmers than 
the grebes and their feet 
аге webbed. See Loon. 





FIGURE 2 


The gull, 
Figure 3, 
spends most 
of its life on 
the wing over 
the water. 
The legs are 
short, the feet 
partly webbed 
and the bill is 
short and 





FIGURE 3 more or less 
hooked. See 
GULL. 
The legs and 


feet of the waders 
present a marked 
contrast to those 
of the divers and 
swimmers. The 
heron, Figure 4, 
has long legs and 
correspondingly 
long toes, so that 
its feet will form 
a firm support. 
Not only do the 
long toes give a ^ ` 

firm support to the body perched upon 
long legs, but they also enable the bird 
to grasp firmly a large branch of a tree. 
Since it seeks its food in marshes and 
shallow water, its neck and bill are long. 
See HERON. 





FIGURE 4 
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The crane, 
Figure 5, is 
also charac- 
terized by its 





long feet, 
neck and bill. 
See CRANE. 
FIGURE 5 
The bob- 


white,or 
quail, Figure 
6,isascratch- 
er. The legs 
are short, but 
thetoes are 
long and 
strong for the 
size of the 
bird. The legs 
and feet of the domestic fowl and the 
turkey are of this type. The bills of all 
scratchers are short. 
The hawk, Figure 7, being a bird of 
prey, needs a foot that will enable it to 
grasp an d hold 
|: the animals 
j upon which it 
feeds. Notice 
the contrast be- 
tween the foot 
of the hawk and 
those in the 
other illustra- 
tions. The toes 
are large, strong and flexible, terminat- 
ing in sharp talons. 





FIGURE 6 


FIGURE 7 


GETTING CHILDREN INTERESTED 


Almost as soon as the child begins to 
run about on the lawn he begins to notice 
the birds... Thé first lessons he receives 
should lead him to love and care for the 
birds. 

With a few suggestions and a little 
help he will soon learn how he can con- 
tribute towards attracting to and keeping 
the birds about the home. 


Feeding. If crumbs or seeds are 
regularly placed where the birds can 


reach them without being disturbed, they 
will soon frequent the place in large 
numbers. In time they become so tame 
that one can approach quite near, pro- 
vided one wears clothing of modest col- 
ors and moves slowly and quietly. From 
this point of observation many facts con- 
cerning the plumage, size and traits of 
the different birds can be learned. Often 
their bickerings and quarrels over the 
food become very amusing. 


Protection. The most dangerous 
enemy which birds encounter about the 
home is the house cat. For the first few 
days after leaving the nest, the young 
of most species are nearly helpless, and 
many of them fall a prey to cats. By 
picking up young birds that have fallen 
upon the ground and placing them where 
they will be out of danger, and, if pos- 
sible, where they can be fed by the par- 
ents, these young birds can be saved, and 
young children can be led to pick up 
carefully young birds when found, and 
take them to those who will see that they 
are properly cared for. 

Another enemy is the boy with a sling 
shot or an air gun. Young children may 
not be able directly to prevent his depre- 
dations, but by informing their elders of 
his presence, they can be the means of 
having him excluded from the grounds. 
Boys who have been led to love and care 
for birds will not shoot them. 


Water. Nothing is more effective in 
attracting birds than a pool of water in 
which they can bathe. If there is a 
fountain in the grounds, they will gather 
around every morning. If there is no 
fountain, a shallow pan, partially filled 
with water, will answer every purpose, 
but it should be filled daily. The pan 
should be placed on a support that will 
raise it a few feet from the ground to 
remove the danger from cats. As soon 
as the child is old enough, caring for 
this pan can easily be made one of his 
daily tasks. 


Bird Homes. The same birds return 
year after year to those localities where 
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they find desirable nesting places. By 
constructing bird houses in trees and 
other places easily accessible to the birds, 
but free from danger, the number of 
birds remaining about the home can be 
very materially increased. While chil- 
dren cannot themselves construct bird 
houses, they take an interested part in 
their construction and become constant 
observers of their inmates. 

A child left to his own devices amid 
such surroundings gains more valuable 
knowledge of bird life than his elders 
suspect, and when his observations are 
directed by an occasional suggestion, his 
field becomes widely extended. These 
unrelated facts learned in early years 
later become crystallized into systematic 
knowledge. 

This line of work should appeal espe- 
cially to the fathers and mothers of 
young children, since nothing is better 
than a close communion with nature to 
develop at an early age those desirable 
traits of character—love, sympathy and 
kindness. 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF A BIRD 
I. Description 


1. Size—Compare with other birds 
2. COLOR 

(a) Upper parts 

(b) Lower parts 

(c) Head and neck 


3. Ѕомс 
II. Food 
1. INSECTS 
2. SMALL ANIMALS 
3. SEEDS, INCLUDING GRAIN 
4. FRUIT 
III. Nest 
1. LocATION 
2. How Вопт? 
3. Eccs 
4. INCUBATION 
IV. Habitat 
1. ON LAND 
2. ON WATER 
3. Ом SHORES, OR BANKS ОЕ STREAMS 


V. Migration 
1. First APPEARANCE IN SPRING 
2. LATEST APPEARANCE IN FALL 


VI. Structure 


. GENERAL SHAPE OF Ворү 
. HEAD AND BILL 
. WINGS 
. LEGS AND FEET 
. PLUMAGE 
(a) Kinds of feathers 
(b) Molting 
(c) Difference between male and 
female 
(d) Plumage of the young 


Un & Go bo = 


VII. Value to man 


1. Foop 
2. FEATHERS 
3. DESTROYER OF INSECTS 


The above plan is suitable for the 
study of any bird. It includes more than 
should be attempted with pupils under 12 
years of age. The division or structure 
should be handled with caution, and 
those sections requiring dissection should 
not be attempted with classes under high- 
school age. In general, follow the plan 
as far as the interest of the class can 
be easily maintained. 


THE ROBIN 


The robin is one of our most common 
birds. Its cheerful notes and familiar 
matiner make it always welcome. It is 
so easily observed that it is an excellent 
bird for children to watch. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. In helping young children, at first 
follow their lead rather than the plan 
given above. When they are a little 
older the facts they learn now can easily 
be systematized and fitted into the plan. 

2. Bear in mind that the first object 
is to get the children interested and en- 
thusiastic. 

3. For illustration of the robin and its 
nest, see color plate Common Birds, 
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facing page 304. This illustration shows 
both male and female and is correctly 
colored. 

4. In early spring, ask the children to 
watch for robins and to tell you as soon 
as they see опе. А reward for the child 
who first reports seeing a robin may in- 
tensify their watchfulness. 

5. When the robin appears, ask the 
children such questions as will lead them 
to look for the points you wish them to 
observe. The questions may be about as 
follows: 

How is the robin dressed? 

What is the color of his coat? 
waistcoat? His cap? 

Do Mr. Robin and Mrs. Robin dress 
alike? If not, what is the difference іп 
their dress? 

How does the robin walk? Compare 
his walk with that of a chicken. 

How does the robin get a worm out 
of the ground? 

What time does he get up in the morn- 
ing? Why? 

Does the robin eat anything besides 
worms? ІЗ so, what? 


His 


CAUTIONS 


The success of leading children to ob- 
serve by such questions as are here given 
depends upon two things: letting the chil- 
dren find the answers to the questions 
for themselves, and showing an interest 
in whatever they tell you. 

1. Do not answer the questions for the 
children. If they have not observed care- 
fully, lead them to continue their obser- 
vations. 

2. Do not ask more than one question 
at a time. Of course, in looking for the 
answers to the first two or three ques- 
tions, they will find the answers to some 
of the others. But if you ask several 
questions at once, they will become con- 
fused and discouraged. At first one 
question a day is enough. 


OTHER EXERCISES 


Тһе children will be much interested 
in watching the robins build their nest. 
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Your questions will have started them 
right; now let them tell you what they 
sce from day to day, asking questions 
only when necessary to direct them to 
more careful observation. 


Eggs and Young. Observing the 
eggs will require careful supervision on 
your part, so that the children will not 
damage the nest or frighten the birds 
away. . 

The children will be equally interested 
in watching the young birds unti) they 
are able to care for themselves. 


Other Lessons. With a little direc- 
tion on your part, the children can be 
led to learn lessons of industry, per- 
severance, thrift, cheerfulness, courage 
and patience from the robin and from 
other birds as well. Have the children 
learn Edith Thomas's Robin's Return. 


ROBIN'S RETURN 


Robin on the tilting bough, 
Redbreast rover, tell me how 
You the weary time have passed 
Since we saw and heard you last. 


“In a green and pleasant land, 

By a summer sea-breeze fanned, 
Orange trees with fruit are bent,— 
There the weary time I've spent." 


Robin, rover, there, no doubt, 
Your best music you poured out; 
Piping to a stranger's ear, 

You forgot your lovers here. 


*Little lady, on my word, 
You do wrong a true-hearted bird! 
Not one ditty did I sing, 
*Mong the leaves or on the wing, 


“Тп the sun or in the rain; 
Stranger's ears would list in vain, 
If I ever tried a note, 

Something rose up in my throat. 


“Twas because my heart was true 
To the North and springiime new; 
My mind's eye, a nest could see 
In yon old, forked apple tree!” 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY 


THE BEE 
. Appearance 


к. =“ 


. From the time of the earliest flow- 
ers until the last are fading. 

. On what days are they most com- 
mon? 

. In what part of the day? 

. What flowers do they visit? 

. Mark a bee with a fine brush dipped 
in paint. Does the same bee re- 
turn? 


bo 


оз 4 со 


П. Habits 


. What does it get from the flowers? 

. What is nectar? Honey? Pollen? 

Wax? 

. Where is it secured? 

How does the bee carry it? 

. What good does the bee do to the 
flower ? 

. How does it accomplish this ? 

. Why is the bumblebee never found 

over white clover and the honey- 

bee over red? 


ы Nee 


NOV 


III. Characteristics 


1. COLOR 
(a) What color is the bumble- 
bee? 


(b) Are the colors arranged the 
same on all bumblebees? 

(c) Is there any reason for the 
bee’s conspicuous color? 


2. SHAPE 


(a) What are the distinguish- 
ing marks of the bumble- 
bee? The honeybee? The 
wasp? 

(b) How do the queens, drones 
and workers differ? - 

(c) Find the divisions: head, 
thorax and abdomen. 


OF THE BEE 


(d) How is the abdomen joined 
to the thorax? 

(e) How many segments in the 
abdomen? 


IV. Anatomy of Dead Specimen 
1. HEAD 


(a) Study the eyes and ocelli. 

(b) How many segments have 
the antenne? 

(c) Long, hairy tongue. 

(d) Labial palpi ending in two 
short segments. 

(е) Mandibles and maxilla. 


2. WINGS 


(a) How many pairs? 

(b) Find the hooks on the front 
edge of the hind wings. 
What are they for? 


3. LEGS 


(a) Find the “pollen basket" оп 
the tibia of the hind leg. 

(b) Describe it. 

(c) Is there pollen in it? 


4, STING 


(а) Describe the sheath. 

(b) Find the two barbed lan- 
cets. 

(c) How connected with the poi- 
son bag? 

(d) Since the poison is an acid, 
ammonia or soda water is 
good for the wound. Why? 


V. Home 


1. Locate. 
2. How built? 
3. Describe. 


Study the article Bee, beginning on 
page 267, HOME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
WORK. 
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PLANS FOR THE STUDY OF ANIMALS 


THE DOG 


Size 

Structure 
Appearance 
Characteristics 


Description 


usal 


\\'о Docs 


Hounps 


Protection 
Hunting 
Transportation 


Eskimo 
Shepherd 


Greyhound 
Trish Wolf 
Deerhound 
Lurcher 


MASTIFFS 


er TERRIERS 


Spaniels 
Newfoundland 
Poodle 

Setter 
Retriever 

St. Bernard 


SPANIELS Doc FAMILY 


| 
| 
| 


THE SQUIRREL 
==. 


= 


Damages 


In hollow logs and trees Species 
Old buildings 


Made of wood, leaves, etc. 


ен 
Nuts 


Nests | 
Согп 


Food4 Acorns 
Where stored 
Manner of eating 


Fur 
Food 


Squirrel Family 
Uses 
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Bloodhound 
Foxhound 

Beagle 

Pointer 
Dalmatian Coach 


Bull Dog 
Great Dane 
Mastiff 
Pug 
Boarhound 
Fox 
English 
Scotch 
Skye 

Trish 


Dog 
Fox 
Wolf 
Dingo 
Coyote 
Fennec 


Destroy crops 
Destroy birds’ nests 


Red 

Gray 

Fox 
Flying 
Black 
Chipmunk 
Oriental 


Marmot 
Gopher 
Prairie Dog 
Woodchuck 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF THE OSTRICH 


Size Food 
Peu Speed 
H Se Ё Characteristics Bact 
Eyes Wild state 
Descfotion Beak Domesticated 
қ Feathers Of male California 
j Of female Ostrich F Азғана 
Wings Stich PATE Florida 
Of made South Africa 
Color Of female Ostrich 
Of chick Ostrich Family f Emu 
Cassowary 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF THE DUCK 


Appearance 7 ; HE ay 
Mallard алысы Favorite Species р). am dw 
Original of domesticated duck Maske 
Appearance Comparative 
Canvasback, Value Size арды variety 
Where found Smallest variety 
Appearance 
1 spP Body 
Gadwall) Value Appearance | Plumage 
Where found Tail feathers 
Feet 
| Beauty 
Wood Duck, Habits Food Animal 
| Migration 99€1 Vegetable 
рене Food 
: Size 00 
Eider Duck Habits Uses4 Feathers 
Value Down 
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PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF IRON 


I. Ores 
1. KiNps 
(a) Red hematite 
(b) Brown hematite 
(c) Magnetite 
(d) Spathic iron 
2. DISTRIBUTION 
(a) United States 
Minnesota 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
New York 
Other states 
(b) Foreign Countries 
Canada 
England 
Russia 
Germany 
Austria 
Scandinavian countries 
II. Mining Ores 
1. BrasriNG 
2. STEAM SHOVEL 


III. Shipping 
1. By Boat 
(a) Methods of loading 
(b) Methods of unloading 
By TRAIN 


IV. Smelting 

CRUSHER 

BLAST FURNACE 

. MANNER OF SMELTING 
V. Properties of Iron 

1. DUCTILITY 

2. MALLEABILITY 
3. HARDENING 

4. MAGNETISM 

5, STRENGTH 
VI. Impurities 

1. CARBON 
2. 
9; 
4. 

1. 


N 


ONIES 


“ 


SILICON 

SULPHUR 

PHOSPHORUS 

I. Varieties 

Pic IRON : 

(a) Characteristics 
Rough 
Brittle 
Coarse 


VI 


(b) Uses 
Common castings 
Stoves, etc. 
Manufacture of wrought 
iron 
2. WROUGHT IRON 
(a) Characteristics 
Soft 
Flexible 
Ductile 
Malleable 
(b) Uses 
Wire and nails 
Rods and bars 
3. STEEL 
(a) Characteristics 
Tough 
Tenacious 
Hard or soft 
Elastic 
(b) Uses 
Framework of buildings 
Bridges 
Rails and ties 
Machinery 
Springs for carriages, 
cars, clocks, watches 
(c) Manufacture 
Blister steel 
Bessemer steel 
Open-hearth steel 
VIII. Compounds of Iron 
1. OXIDES 
2. SULPHIDES 
3. CHLORIDE 
4. HYDRATES 
IX. History 
1. ANCIENT 
Egyptians 
Babylonians 
Assyrians 
Greeks 
Iron Age 
2. MODERN 
United States 
England 
Germany 
Other countries 
X. Uses of Iron in Medicine 
1. Broop PURIFIER 
2. Arp TO DiGESTION 
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PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF A PLANT 
I. Place of Growth 


II. 


III. 


— 


e 


к.» 


uv A w 


. IN A GROUP OR SINGLY 


ALTITUDE 
боп. 


. WILD OR CULTIVATED 


Manner of Growth 


. HERB 


(a) Land 
(b) Water 


. SHRUB 


(a) Climbing 
(b) Twining 
(c) Erect 


. TREE 


Description 


. Roors 


(a) Taproot 
(b) Fibrous 
(c) Fleshy 
(d) Aerial 


. STEM 


(a) Bulb 

(b) Bark or Outer Covering 
(c) Character 

(d) Juice or Sap 


. LEAVES 


. FLOWERS 


FRUIT 


Uses 


. ORNAMENT 


Fodp 


Scientific Facts 


. NAME 


FAMILY 
RELATIVES 
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PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF FRUITS 
I. Composition 
1. SiNcrLE— Peach 


2. AccREGATE— Raspberry 

3. Accessory—Wintergreen 

4. MurTIPLE— Pineapple 
II. Texture 

1. FLESHY 


(a) Berry—Currant 
(b) Pepo—Melon 
(c) Pome—Apple 


2. SrToxk— Plum 


3. Dry 


(a) Grain—Wheat 
(b) Nut—Walnut 
(c) Pod—Bean 

(d) Cone—Pine 

(e) Akene—Maple 
(f) Capsule—Poppy 





III. Dissemination of Seeds 


1. DEHISCENT—OPEN 
--Реа 


2. INbEHISCENT — Мот OPENING АТ 
MaruRITY— Pear 


AT MATURITY 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. The plan here given is suitable for 
the study of any plant at any season of 
the year. The complete study of any 
plant must extend through the period 
required for it to germinate, grow, blos- 
som and bear fruit. 


2. Annuals that blossom early in the 
spring are simple in structure, and form 
the best specimens with which to begin 
the study. 

3. The principal objects of the study 
of plants with young children are to lead 
them to learn: 
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(a) Where the plant grows. 

(b) The kind of soil it likes best. 

(c) The time when it first appears. 

(d) The time it blossoms. 

(e) The color, size and shape of the 
blossoms and whether they occur singly 
or in clusters. 

(f) The parts of the plant as a whole 
—root, stem, leaves and blossoms. 

(g) The sort of fruit the plant bears 
and the time of ripening. (This should 
be deferred until the fruit is ripe.) 

With more advanced pupils the anal- 
ysis should be extended to include parts 
of the flower, parts of the leaves, etc. 
Those who wish to make a systematic 
record of their observations will find the 


Botanical Chart here given very helpful. 
The pages of a note book can easily be 
ruled for the purpose. 

The following chart is planned for use 
in the field. Several of the most com- 
mon families are named, and their pre- 
vailing characteristics are noted. When 
a new plant is found, its family can be 
recognized by comparing its parts with 
the description in the chart. After the 
chart has been used for a time, it will be 
possible for the student to recognize the 
family to which a plant belongs even 
when the plant itself is not known. The 
chart should be extended by the student 
to include all the families represented in 
his locality. 


BOTANICAL CHART 















Family Character Leaves Flower Fruit oy esa 
Herbs 5 : Buttercup 
Crowfoot Rough stems | Much-divided fere Pes вену, рой ог Апетопе 
Watery juice any, Stamens ахеце Pasque Flower 
Adder's 
Tongue 
dv Herbs Parallel- 2,259 Clintonia 
Lily Bulb veined Parts in sixes} Seldom forms Day Lily 
Lilly-of-the- 
Valley 
; Radish 
Coarse and | Parts in fours 
Mustard Rough herbs hairy; often in form of Pod or Cabbage | 
- Pungent juice iobed сібе Capsule Shepherd's 
Purse 
Med Catnip 
: Small-tubular Ground Ivy 
Mint За ЖИЕ; Aromatic and two- Nutlets Mint 
54 lipped Rosemary 
Lavender 
" " Bean 
Herbs, Vines Butterfly- Clover 
Pulse or Trees Compound shaped Pea 
Locust 
Apple 
А Кершаг Luscious Plum 
Rose Shrubs 8 nd М Keg Fragrant Generally Peach 
2: Many stamens edible Rose 
Bramble 
Aster 
Sidi Close-clustered рана 
; erbs or ; іп heads and Е hrysan- 
Composite Shrubs Various surrounded by Various themum 
bracts and rays Daisy 
Lettuce 
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THE VIOLET 
SUGGESTIONS 


Adapt the plan here given to the 
iid of the violet, since it is one of the 
earliest and simplest of the spring flow- 
ers. 


2. A good way to begin is to secure 
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Тһе children will soon discover that 
those who take the best care of their 
plants will gather the largest and hand- 
somest pansies. 

5. Ask the children to find wild violets 
and to tell you where they grow. 

6. See how many different kinds of 
violets they can find in the locality. 


A ru 


Ф Ф 


TRANSPLANTING PANSIES 


the children's assistance in planting some 
pansy seeds. 

3. Lead the children to care for the 
growing seeds and the young plants. 

4. When the plants are ready for 
transplanting, each child should be al- 
lowed to transplant a few plants. These 
he should consider his own, and should 
care for them through the season. 


CAUTION 


Children should be taught not to pick 
or otherwise ruthlessly destroy wild flow- 
ers. Lead them to see how soon the 
flowers wilt when plucked and how much 
more beautiful they are in the place 
where they grow, in the midst of their 
beautiful surroundings. 
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WORKING IN THE GARDEN 


THE YELLOW VIOLET Thy paren Sany Who Pade thee view, 
К ale skies, and chilling moisture sip, 
When beechen buds begin to swell, Has bathed thee in his own bright hue, 
And woods the blue-bird's warble know, And streaked with jet thy glowing lip. 


The yellow violet's modest bell 
Peeps from the last year's leaves below. 
Yet slight thy form, and low thy seat, 


Ere russet fields their green resume, And earthward bent thy gentle eye, 
Sweet flower, I love, in forest bare, Unapt the passing view to meet, 

To meet thee when thy faint perfume When loftier flowers are flaunting nigh. 
Alone is in the virgin air. 

Of all her train, the hands of Spring Oft, in the sunless April day, 
First plant thee in the watery mould, Thy early smile has stayed my walk; 

And I have seen thee blossoming But midst the gorgeous blooms of May 
Beside the snow-bank's edges cold. I passed thee on thy humble stalk. 
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So they, who climb to wealth, forget 
The friends in darker fortunes tried. 
I copied them—but I regret 
That I should ape the ways of pride. 


And when again the genial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light 

ГІ not o'erlook the modest flower, 
That made the woods of April bright. 


—William Cullen Bryant. 


THE GARDEN 


Whenever possible children should be- 
come interested in gardening. Were this 
interest more widely extended, many un- 
sightly back yards and vacant lots in 
towns and cities would be transformed 
into places of beauty and at the same 
time be made to add valuable contribu- 
tions to the food supply of the family. 

School gardens are deservedly popu- 
lar, but they do not preclude a garden at 
homé, and unless the school garden leads 
to a permanent interest in the home gar- 
den, it fails in one of its most impor- 
tant missions. Both parents and teachers 
should encourage children to make gar- 
dens at home. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Give each child a small plot of 
ground. Impress upon him that he is to 
be responsible for the planting and care 
of the plot, and that whatever he raises 
upon it will be his. 

2. Lead each child as far as possible to 
plant common things, vegetables used by 
the family, common flowers, and, if there 
is space, a few hills of corn and potatoes. 

3. See that the children have fair play ; 
give them plots of good ground and suit- 
able tools so that they will have every 
encouragement at the beginning. 

4. Establish such confidence that the 
young gardener will feel free to come 
to you for advice and suggestions. This 
will contribute much towards the suc- 
cess of the experiment. 


THE STUDY OF TREES 


Of our swift passage through this scenery 
Of life and death, more durable than we, 
What landmark so congenial as a tree 
Repeating its green legend every spring, 
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And, with a yearly ring, 
Recording the fair seasons as they flee, 
Type of our brief but still-renewed mortality? 


—Lowell. 
VALUE OF FORESTS 


Old and young alike should be inter- 
ested in trees. Gifford Pinchot, for- 
merly chief forester of the United States, 
pays the following tribute to our forests: 

“Next to the earth itself, the forest is 
the most useful servant of man. Not 
only does it sustain and beautify the 
land, but it also supplies wood, the most 
widely used of all materials. Its uses are 











FIGURE 1 


numberless, and the demands which are 
made upon it by mankind are number- 
less also." 

Abundance leads to wastefulness, and 
the vast extent of forests in North Amer- 
ica have caused the people of the United 
States to be so prodigal in their destruc- 
tion that before the end of our second 
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century as a nation, some sections are 
confronting a lumber famine and others 
have suffered irreparable loss by the total 
destruction of their forests. 

These and other alarming conditions 
have caused the National Government to 
put forth its best efforts to protect the 


forests still standing and to reforest re- 
gions from which the timber has been 
removed. Many states are also supple- 
menting the work of the government, and 
in this movement everyone should take 
an interest. See Forestry. 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF A TREE 


I. General Description 


TREE II. Location 


III. Varieties 


IV. Uses 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. Protect young trees. This is work 
in which children as well as adults should 
become interested. Every year thousands 
of young trees are destroyed through 
ignorance or thoughtlessness. The boy 
wants a stick and cuts the bush or twig 
that suits his fancy. Ву this act he prob- 
ably destroys what in time would be- 
come a tree. Fires are often allowed to 
burn over land on which young trees 
are growing because the trees are consid- 
ered of little value. Many of the forest 
fires which cause the destruction of such 
extensive forests are caused by careless- 
ness. 

2. Prevent injuries. Explain to the 
children how trees are injured by cut- 
ting into them, by injuring the bark, bv 
hitching horses to them and by numerous 
other common practices which should be 
avoided. 

3. Stimulate observation by such ques- 
tions as: 
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Roots 

. Trunk 

. Branches 
. Leaves 

. Fruit 
Bark 


Сул detnr 


. Parts of the world 
. Highlands 
. Lowlands 


m=i 
wre 


. Trunk 

. Branches 
. Bark 

. Leaves 
Fruit 

. Sap 


How many different kinds of trees 
grow in our locality? 

How many trees can you recognize by 
their bark? 

How many by their wood? 

How many by their leaves? 

4. Lead children to discover the differ- 
ent uses of the various trees in their 
locality. 

5. Adapt the lessons to the season. 
Trees can be studied all months in the 
year, but the study should be of those 
facts and features most easily observed 
at the time. If the lesson begins in the 
spring, the putting forth of leaves and 
flowers will be of special interest; if in 
winter, the arrangement of the branches : 
if in autumn, the falling of the leaves 
and preparation of the tree for winter 
should receive special attention. 


BRANCHING 


The shape of the crown or top of a tree 
is determined by the arrangement of its 
branches. There are two general plans 
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of branching. In the first the trunk ex- 
tends through the tree to the top of the 
crown. The beech and pine are good ex- 
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amples. See Figure 1. Compare the 
crowns of these trees and notice their 
difference in form. Again, this is ac- 
counted for by the arrangement of the 
branches. Let the pupils discover іп 
what the difference consists. 

They should see that the conical shape 
of the pine is due to arrangement of the 
branches in whorls, while the shape of 
the beech is due to an entirely different 
arrangement. 

In the other arrangement the trunk di- 
vides into several large branches which 
extend in different directions. This plan 
forms a crown that is usually at the top. 
The elm, the maple and the apple tree are 
examples. See Figure 2. 

The winter is the most favorable sea- MATURE CONES AND SEED, WHITE PINE 
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son for studying the branching of trees, This line of work should not be under- 
since there are no leaves to obstruct the taken with children under ten years 


view. 


of age. 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF THE PINE 


I. General 
Description 
IL Where 
Found 





III. Growth 


THE 
PINE 
TREE 
IV. Varieties 
1. 
2. 
V. Uses 3. 
4. 
| | 





1. Roots _ Bole 
2. TRUNK Crowa 
3. BRANCHES 
4. LEAVES 
5. FRUIT 
6. DURATION 
1. At sea level and on mountains up to an elevation of 
more than 7000 feet. 
2. Among a tropical foliage, as in Cuba ; generally in the 
temperate zones and somewhat in the frigid. 
3. On both American continents and in Europe, Asia 
and Africa. 
4. Usually in forests to the exclusion of other trees. 
5. In soils only moderately wet, usually sandy and poor 
rather than rich. 
1. From seeds, which ripen slowly, in from one to four 
years, according to the species. 
2. To a height of from 75 to 300 feet, and a diameter 
of from 2 to 10 feet, according to the species. 
1. WHITE PINE 
2. YELLOW, GEORGIA OR SOUTHERN PINE 
3. Rep, ок Norway, PINE 
4. Spruce PINE 
5. SUGAR PINE 
6. Butt PINE 
7. SILVER PINE, AND PERHAPS 70 OTHER VARIETIES 
Roots Tar 
Lumber, paper, turpentine, balsam, charcoal, 
TRUNK lampblack. Inner bark for making ropes 


and for flour, sometimes eaten by poor peo- 
ple of European countries. 


DRANCHES Hungarian balsam. 


е f Fiber for blankets and clothing. 
NEEDLES 4 Medicinal oils. 
{ Food by certain tribe of Indians and some 
. SEEDS people of Europe. 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. Read the article Pine, НомЕ AND 
ScHOOL REFERENCE WORK, page 2260. 

2. Apply the general -suggestions for 
the study of trees to the pine. 

3. Determine the variety which grows 
in your locality and let most of the study 
be given to that variety. 

4. Incidentally call attention to other 
varieties and the localities in which they 
are found. 

5. Have pupils ascertain from obser- 
vation the numerous uses to which the 
tree is put. The older pupils can add 
to the list of uses by reading. 

6. After the study is completed, let the 
pupils write a story on the pine and il- 
lustrate it by their own drawings. 


PLANTING TREES 


Many lawns, public parks and streets 
could be made more beautiful by increas- 
ing the number of trees in them. In 
cities the trees in streets and parks are 
usually planted and cared for by special- 
ists employed by the city authorities, but 
in the country this work must be done 
bv those who live there; therefore the 
boys and girls should be taught how to 
plant trees. 

The following directions taken from 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 134, United 
States Department of Agriculture, are 
given as the result of long experience 
on the part of those who prepared the 
bulletin, and will be found very helpful. 


Preparation of the Soil. Thorough 
preparation of the soil should precede 
the planting. Where blocks or belts are 
to be formed, the ground should be 
plowed and prepared as for a garden 
crop. Clay soils are best plowed the 
previous fall, in order that the ground 
may weather over winter. On such soil 
subsoiling is beneficial, and should pre- 
cede the planting by at least one season. 
Just before planting time the ground 
should be pulverized with a roller or har- 
row. If the planting is to be done in 
rows, the ground should be marked off 
lengthwise amd crosswise and the trees 


set at the intersections. ТЕ is sometimes 
desirable to mark off the ground only 
one way and run furrows the other. In 
arid regions the furrows may be deep- 
ened into trenches, so that rain water 
which falls on the surrounding ground 
may be drained to the tree. Оп the 
other hand, in regions having a copious 
rainfall it will frequently be necessary 
to plant the trees on a raised portion or 
mound of earth in order to keep the soil 
dry enough for them to thrive. Тһе 
holes should be dug large enough to con- 
tain all the roots fully spread out, and 
deep enough to allow the tree to stand 
about three inches lower than it grew 
as a seedling. 


Time and Manner of Planting. South 
of the 37th parallel, fall planting is safe 
and often advantageous. North of this, 
spring planting should be the rule, as 
fall-planted trees can scarcely develop 
sufficient roots to sustain themselves dur- 
ing the winter. The most successful 
nurserymen practice early planting for 
deciduous trees, beginning operations as 
soon as the ground ceases freezing. Ever- 
greens are not planted until later; some 
even wait until the young growth is start- 
ing. If possible, planting should be done 
on a cool, cloudy day. Unless the day 
is very moist, the trees should be car- 
ried to the planting site in a barrel half 
filled with water, or a thin mixture of 
earth and water, and lifted out only as 
they are wanted. Even a minute's ex- 
posure to dry air will injure the delicate 
roots—the feeders of the tree. 

The roots should be extended in their 
natural positions and carefully packed in 
fine loam soil. It is a good practice to 
work the soil about each root separately 
and pack it solid with the foot. As the 
hole is filled, the earth should be com- 
pacted above the roots and around the 
stem, in order to hold the tree firmly in 
place. The last two inches of soil should 
be very fine, and should lie perfectly 
loose. It will serve as a mulch to retain 
the moisture. 

Trees should be planted neither in very 
wet nor in very dry soil ІҒ the soil is 
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wet, it is better to wait until it is dryer. 
On the other hand, if good cultivation 
has been maintained the year previous to 
planting, the soil is not likely to be so 
dry that trees will not start. Besides in- 
suring a supply of moisture, such culti- 
vation puts the ground in good physical 
condition for planting. 

With this treatment, watering will 
scarcely ever be necessary. If it is, the 
holes may be dug a few days beforehand 
and filled with water. Тһеу should be 
refilled as the water soaks away until the 
soil is fully moist. A thorough irriga- 
tion, when that is possible, is still better. 
As soon as the soil becomes somewhat 
dryer the trees should be planted. While 
it is a common custom to water at the 
time of planting, those who do no water- 
ing are usually the most successful. 
Even in the semiarid regions some suc- 
cessful growers apply no water, but keep 
up an excellent system of cultivation, 
thereby retaining the soil moisture. 

The spacing of the trees is not so im- 
portant in school-ground planting as in 
forest plantations, yet it is worth consid- 
eration. The trees should not stand so 
near together as to produce long, slender 
poles; on the contrary, short, thick 
trunks are desirable, to support large 
tops and withstand heavy winds. From 
8 to 12 feet apart will be suitable spacing 
distance. Where large blocks are to be 
planted the trees may be closer, but it 
is scarcely ever desirable to plant them 
closer than 6 by 6 feet. 


WHY TREES DIE IN TRANSPLANTING 


To many persons it is a mystery why 
trees die after being transplanted. They 
do not die without cause, however, and 
' when one begins to wither something is 
wrong. Oftentimes the result is not to 
be noticed until weeks after the injury; 
in other cases it is apparent in a few 
days. After the injury has been done 
it can be overcome only by the subse- 
quent growth of the tree. АП the assist- 
ance that can be given is to make the 
surroundings of the tree favorable for 
growth. The following are some of the 


causes of death among transplanted 
trees. 


Loss of Roots. The loss of the prin- 
cipal part of its root system when the 
tree is being taken up is a great shock 
to its vitality, and frequently causes its 
death. А very large part of the root 
must be cut off, for usually the space 
surrounding the tree is filled with fibrous 
rootlets, myriads of which can scarcely 
be detected with the naked eye. Almost 
all of these are lost, as well as many of 
the larger roots. Mr. D. C. Burson, of 
Topeka, Kan., last year dug up and meas- 
ured as much as he could of the root 
system of a vigorous Hardy Catalpa 
seedling that had grown from May till 
November. This six-months-old seed- 
ling showed over 250 feet of root 
growth. By the methods in common use 
only a fifth, or perhaps as little as a 
tenth, of the root is taken up with the 
tree in transplanting. Such loss throws 
the root out of balance with the top. If 
the top is not shortened, or in some way 
protected, the leaves may evaporate more 
moisture than the roots can provide, re- 
sulting in the death of the tree. 


Exposure before Planting. With 
proper subsequent treatment a tree can 
endure the loss of many roots, but in- 
stead of the needed protection it often 
gets much unnecessary exposure to sun 
and dry air. This may be in digging, 
packing, shipping, unpacking, or any 
other of the various handlings which it 
undergoes between its removal from the 
ground and subsequent planting. On a 
warm day in March the writer saw a 
bundle of trees in shipment across the 
plains of Texas without the slightest 
covering. Before the destination was 
reached the roots became withered and 
almost dry, having suffered a hundred 
times more exposure than the ordinary 
tree can stand without injury. Not many 
persons would be guilty of such gross 
neglect, but the fact remains that ex- 
posure causes the death of more trees 
in transplanting than any other single 
cause. Exposure can usually be easily 
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prevented, and no one who persists in 
neglectful practices can hope to be suc- 
cessful. 


Failure to Plant Well. The failure 
to pack the soil tightly about the roots 
is a common error in planting. It causes 
injury in two ways: It leaves the tree 
unstable, to be rocked to and fro or even 
blown down.by the wind; it also prevents 
the first growth of rootlets from absorb- 
ing food. This they cannot do unless 
good, fine soil is firmly packed about 
them. Clods will not pack snugly. Like- 
wise, manure or litter of any kind mixed 
with the soil may prevent firm packing. 
Anything that prevents the soil particles 
from coming into close contact with the 
roots is sure to be injurious. Another 
error is in shallow planting. This allows 
wind and water to lay bare the roots, and 
in a short time the tree dies. Crowding 
the roots into too small a hole is a simi- 
lar difficulty. Such errors are more often 
due to lack of experience and skill than 
to haste. The unskillful planter will 
hardly plant well, however slowly he 
may go. 


Wet Soil. Trees are often injured 
by being planted in wet soil. Whether 
the excessive moisture is a permanent or 
a temporary condition is likely to make 
little difference in the results. If it is 
permanent the water prevents the air 
from reaching the roots, while if it is 
only temporary the trampling of the soil 
over them causes it to stick together so 
that on drying it becomes baked, leaving 
them impacted in a hard lump of earth 
which excludes the air. Excessive air 
currents in the soil are injurious by dry- 
ing the roots, but a constant permeation 
of the soil by the air is necessary to 
supply oxygen. This process is pre- 
cluded by either the saturation or the 
baking of the soil. Undrained pockets 


occur here and there even in well-drained 
fields, and are always difficult to deal 
with in tree growing. 


Drying Out of the Soil. Another 
cause of death is the drying out of the 
soil. Summer droughts are not unknown 
in any part of the country, and are very 
frequent in parts of the Mississippi Val- 
ley and on the Plains. Occasionally they 
are so intense and long continued that 
it is difficult to make recent transplanted 
trees survive, even when carefully plant- 
ed and cultivated. In such a time, those 
which are poorly planted and cultivated 
are almost sure to die. Frequently, too, 
weeds and grass grow up in the planta- 
tion and draw off the moisture, thereby 
greatly diminishing the supply for the 
young trees. 

On a school ground there is likelihood 
of the trees being injured by the tramp- 
ling of the soil. The pupils will natu- 
rally wish to play among them, and un- 
less they are restrained the soil will soon 
become compacted. It then dries out 
very quickly, and in time of drought the 
trees are sure to suffer, and may be 
killed. 


TREES 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in Summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


—Joyce Kilmer. 
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THE MILKWEED 


The following sketch of the study of the milkweed by Mr. Jesse L. Smith, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Highland Park, Ill., is inserted here because it is such an 
excellent illustration of what an enthusiastic teacher can do along the line of na- 


ture study. 


A most pleasing fragrance infests the 
air! The common milkweed has hung 
out its balls of blossoms, and through 
the numerous lanes of the air and over 
devious trails in the grass and the jungles 
of weeds, a great host of insects, some 
a-foot and some a-sail, responds to the 
odorous invitation. Honeybees and bum- 
blebees, moths and butterflies, and va- 
rious other winged creatures come to a 
feast of nectar, and spiders and spotted 
beetles come to prey upon the unwary. 
Long files of ants stream up the stem 
of the plant to filch the sweets from the 
sluggish herds of plant lice which feed 
on the broad surfaces of the leaves. 
The monarch butterfly, a skilled botanical 
specialist, arrives and with unerring in- 
stinct deposits its egg on almost the only 
plant upon which its caterpillar can 
thrive. Consider the milkweed! The lily 
of the field is not so wonderful as is this 
blossom host so eagerly sought out by 
insect guests. 

The Plant 

A stout plant is the milkweed, and sym- 
metry and vigor are its characteristics. 
From a thick rootstock deeply embedded, 
it sends up its straight shaft of stem with 
its broad leaves in pairs, in well-ordered 
arrangement, each pair hung out in space 
at right angles to its neighbors above and 
below. А rubber plant it would seem, 
with a thick milky. fluid for sap which 
wells out freely as the plant's visible pro- 
test at dismemberment. 


The Blossom 
The blossoms of the milkweed occur 
in nodding umbels, each consisting of a 
hundred or more blossoms drooping on 
slender pedicels. Snip off some of these 
blossoms, stem and all, and drop them 
upon a sheet of paper as in Figure 2. 


Here is no simple combination of sepals 
and petals, of stamens and pistils. To be 
sure, one may recognize at a glance the 
petals folded back along the flower stem 
and the sepals similarly disposed hidden 
by the petals. But more conspicuous 
than these appears a crown of five hood- 
ed bodies, or nectar jars, above the bases 




















Тне MILKWEED 


of the petals. Cut away close the stems 
and set up each blossom so that we may 
look down into their centers, as in Fig- 
ure 3. The nectar jars flare open and a 
curved horn protruding outward points 
down toward the disk which the nectar 
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jars surround. The stamens, it seems, 
have cohered to form this central disk, 
their filaments making a tube enclosing 
the pistil, and their anthers adhering to 
the stigma. 

As if this arrangement of stamens and 
pistils were not puzzling enough, there is 
astory more complex still of the stowing 





clip appears (Figure 4), its two strad- 
dling legs terminating in inflated pollen 
masses, each of which has been stowed 
away deep in an anther cell. 


Fertilization 


Now most of us think of pollen as 
the flower dust that is poured out of the 








es TR Figure 2 


away of the pollen masses in the anther 
cells and of the hidden recesses wherein 
are the stigmatic surfaces which await 
the transfer of pollen masses from 
another flower. The accompanying il- 
lustrations do not help much in our 
story, but as one looks at the central 
disk in one of the flowers shown in Fig- 
ure 3, one may imagine two vertical cells 
in each of the five anthers, which, em- 
bodied edge to edge, make the wall of 
the disk. In each of these ten cells is 
embedded a waxy pollen mass, and each 
of these pollen masses is prolonged up- 
wards to meet a pollen mass similarly 
prolonged from out the nearer cell of an 
adjoining anther. The two prolongations 
fuse into one black tip which stands up 
in plain sight at the upper part of the 
disk. Let's test our new-found knowl- 
edge! Pry under one of the black tips 
with a needle. Something gives way and 
comes up. А sort of clothes pin or pinch 


anthers much like grains of wheat from 
a bag, and we picture the pollen as tossed 
about by the wind or borne from blos- 





som to blossom on the powdered bodies 
and legs of insects. This is indeed true 
of most pollen, but it is not true of that 
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of the milkweed. We have found its 
pollen in masses attached to a forked 
clip and we have had to pry up on this 
clip to extricate the pollen masses from 
the cells in which they were embedded. 
This the wind cannot do nor will the 
casual brushing of an insect's body start 
the pollen on its journey. Who shall do 
this for the flower and what shall be the 
inducement ? 

Just a moment! When we talk of pol- 
len we must also talk of stigmas and stig- 
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FIGURE 4 


matic surfaces, for one is the comple- 
ment of the other. "Useless each without 
the other." 

One must go back to the disk of the 
flower to find a lodging-place for pollen 
brought, as nature prefers, from another 
flower. Five narrow slits appear at equal 
intervals on the sides of the disk. Above 
each slit appears the black tip of one of 
the pollen pinch clips. Each pinch clip 
straddles the upper end of a slit. Each 
slit admits to the inner stigmatic surface 
of the flower and there the pollen must 
find lodgment if fertilization of the 
flower is to be effected. 

The stage is set for the actor, and now 
the nectar jars come into the story—five 
nectar jars, five pairs of pollen masses 
on forked clips, and five vertical slits on 
the smooth sides of the disk. The actor 
is preferably a bumblebee, stout of limb 
and resolute of purpose. There is real 


work ahead of him. He has only nectar 
in mind but he is a dispenser of pollen 
and knows it not. He alights upon the 
smooth surface of the flower. He thrusts 
his feet into the open slits to brace him- 
self for the feast, and when he draws 
up his leg he is very like to jerk out a 
pinch clip of pollen. With this astride 
his leg or tangled in his claws he alights 
on another blossom. As he thrusts his 
pollen-laden foot this time into an invit- 
ing slit he stuffs a pollen mass therein, 
and the hidden surface of the stigma is 
thus smeared with pollen. ‘“Cross-fer- 
tilization" is accomplished, and here 
endeth the story so far as the bumblebee 
is concerned. The honeybee and various 
flies are lured into the same róle, but 
they do not often fare so well as the 
bumblebee. They, too, wedge their feet 
deeply in the stigmatic slit and frequently 
to their own undoing. It requires a 
strong pull on the part of the insect to 
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Ficure 5 
free itself from the entanglement and 
draw out the pollen clip. Many are 
trapped in the struggle and become a 


prey to marauding ants or die of ex- 
haustion. 
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The writer once came upon a fly that 
had just become entangled in a ball of 
milkweed blossoms and that was voicing 
his discontent in his loudest tones. One 
pair of legs was entangled in the stigma 
slits of one blossom, and another pair 
was wedged into a stigma slit of an ad- 
joining blossom. Figure 5 shows the fly 
after his attention had been diverted 
from his troubles by chloroform, and 
one of his pairs of legs had been pulled 
loose from the one blossom. А pair of 
pollen clips is seen attached to each of 
these legs. The hindmost pair of legs is 
still caught in the slits of the other 
blossom. 


The Giant Butterfly 


With the description of the milkweed 
might be included the history of the 
1nonarch butterfly, but that is a story by 
itself. It is a story of a minute porce- 
lainlike egg deposited on the fuzzy un- 
derside of the leaf. The egg in due time 
becomes a tiny caterpillar with a beady 
black head, and the caterpillar eats so 
much and grows so rapidly that in fifteen 
days or so he is ready to forswear the 
ways and fashions of a caterpillar. A 
few hours suffice it to change itself into 
a beautiful pea-green chrysalis decorated 
with black bands and bronze spots. The 
days go by and at length it leaves its 
low-vaulted past and comes out a brown 
butterfly with black-veined wings. It is 
the monarch among butterflies, a master 
aviator who recks not of air pockets and 
rides the swift gale at his ease. 


The Fruit 


The story of the fruiting of the milk- 
weed can only be outlined here. A single 
stout plant may bear eight or more um- 


bels with a total of more than one thou- 
sand blossoms. A blossom may produce 
one milkweed pod and sometimes two. 
If each of these blossoms should be per- 
mitted to develop its fruit what a prod- 
igious crop of pods there would be! As 
a matter of fact not more than ten out 
of the thousand blossoms will be rep- 
resented in the ripened fruit, and these 
may not produce together more than a 
dozen pods. But these dozen pods may 
contain a total of three thousand seeds 
or more! If all of these seeds should 
grow, the world would speedily have a 
plague of milkweeds. As history does not 
record such a plague, it is safe to con- 
clude that very few milkweed seeds are 
given the privilege of having descend- 
ants. 
Species 

Eighteen species of milkweeds abound 
in the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The most commonly known, 
Asclepias syriaca, has been the subject 
of the preceding sketch. The most bril- 
liantly colored milkweed blossoms belong 
to the butterfly weed, Asclepias tuberosa, 
a plant that has no milk in its veins. Its 
orange-colored blossoms light up sandy 
wastes and dry hillsides. Тһе most del- 
icacy of beauty belongs to the blossoms 
of the poke milkweed, Asclepias phyto- 
laccoides, which is a tall plant of copses 
and moist woods. Its blossoms are ivory 
white on drooping stems. Тһе most 
beautiful of all the milkweeds is the 
showy  milkweed, Asclepias speciosa, 
which has purple blossoms, larger and 
more striking in outline than those of the 
common milkweed. This plant is at 
home only west of the Mississippi. And 
so, no more about the milkweed. 


THE MILKWEED.CASE 


Cover and case locked close together, 
Filled with a curious kind of feather, 

Open the box, you'll need no key, 

Oh! pretty green case did you grow for me? 
’Twas only the other day I said, 

I must make my dolly a feather bed, 

And here is the softest fluffiest stuff, 

Silky and white and plenty enough. 


—Selected. 
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BIRDS AS NEIGHBORS 
SUGGESTIONS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


One autumn morning as a New York 
family was seated at the breakfast table, 
a young woodthrush flew into the room 
through the open window. It was on its 
journey South, and had evidently wan- 
dered away from the rest of the flock. 
Weary and hungry, it alighted on the 
frame of a picture, then spied some 
branches of alder berries in a vase on 





Figure 1 


the mantel below. Forgetful of its in- 
terested watchers, it made a hearty meal 
of the tempting fruit, refreshed itself 
with water from a cup near by, and then 
cheerily departed on its journey. 

The desire to satisfy hunger and 
thirst must have been very strong in this 
case, for we know that naturally the 
birds are very shy. However, they will 
respond to invitations, and those who 
love to hear the songs of birds and who 
find it interesting to watch them through 
the summer days as they engage in their 
pretty domestic occupations, can do 
much to entice them to become neigh- 
bors. In sections where there are no 
brooks or lakes the birds find the prob- 
lem of obtaining water a serious one. А 
shallow pan filled each day once or twice 
with fresh water and placed on a stump 





or other support will attract numerous 
visitors, and the children will have the 
time of their lives watching the antics 
of the pretty creatures about the basin. 

One observer relates that sixty-nine 
different species of birds came in one 
season to drink on a suburban lawn, in- 
cluding a cheeky little wren that acted 
as if the pan were his especial property. 
One must be careful to put the pan 
where the birds will not be in danger 
from their enemies. Under no circum- 
stances let it rest on the ground if there 
are cats about the premises. 

There are several kinds of bird houses 
that any child of ordinary ingenuity can 
make. A few of these are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 

Bird houses can be located on barns 
or other outbuildings, in trees and оп 
poles erected for the purpose. The pole 
is the most satisfactory in the end, but 


FIGURE 2 
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it requires the labor to erect it and in- 
creases the expense unless one has poles 
on hand. The pole should be at least 
six inches in diameter and fifteen or six- 
teen feet high. It should be located so 
that the bird house will be under shade 
a part of the day. In setting, care should 
be taken to place the pole in a vertical 
position and to station it firmly in the 
ground. 

The bird houses shown in the illustra- 
tions are easily made. Figure 1 consists 
of a small box with holes cut in the sides 
and a roof over the open top. Square 
holes answer the purpose as well, but 
they are not artistic. 

In Figure 2 a box of different shape 
is used, and the ends are sawed so as to 
form gables. The roof is similar to that 
in Figure 1. Figure 3 shows how a hol- 


Ficure 3 


low log can be made into an attractive 
bird home. The ends are closed with 
boards fitted to the log. The fender on 
the pole is for the purpose of protecting 
the birds from cats. 





Figure 4 is the most artistic and also 
the most difficult to make. The appear- 
ance of a log house can be secured by 
covering a box with sticks about an inch 














in diameter, split through the middle. 
This is much easier than constructing 
the house of round sticks by notching 
the ends and fitting them together. 

А friend of ours says that in her home 
town two bird houses were put up in a 
certain yard. One was made out of a 
cigar box; the other cost about ten dol- 
lars and was elaborately painted. The 
birds religiously avoided the handsome 
mansion prepared for them and took up 
their abode in the hut. For one thing, 
they do not like paint. Several single- 
room cabins are preferable to a large 
tenement accommodating a number of 
bird families, for they love privacy in 
the nesting season. Have the homes 
ready in the spring; some of the birds 
are looking for nesting places as early as 
March. 


From o'er the hill, a whip-poor-will, 

Blends in a note with mountain rill; 

And out at dawn in cheerful glee, 

The bluebird greets the honey-bee; 

While hills and knolls and space between, 

Turns to a mottled mass of green; 

And everything with gentle ring, 

In rapture shouts, “Tis spring, “із spring!” 
—Robert Sparks Walker. 
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THE DEADLY FLY 
A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF NATURE STUDY 


Summer is the time to protect the home 
from insects. Of these the most deadly 
and the most to be feared is the common 
house fly. Next to the fly, in some locali- 
ties, is the mosquito, but 
the following pages are 
devoted to the considera- 
tion of the fly. No more 
filthy creature than the 
common house fly can be 
imagined. It is born in 
filth, it lives upon filth 
and it carries filth and 
disease wherever it goes. 
It is one of the most 
dangerous pests and 
should be exterminated. 


Life History of the Fly 


For the following ac- 
count of the life history 
of the fly we are in- 
debted to Bulletin Num- 
ber 29 of the Illinois 
State Food Commission. 
It is so clear and direct 
that we are glad to give 
it in full. 

“Тһе fly lays its eggs 
where the conditions are 
best fitted for their de- 
velopment. These con- 
ditions are nearly ideal 
in stable manure. Flies also deposit their 
eggs in human manure and other forms 
of decaying and filthy vegetable and ani- 
mal matter. Under ordinary conditions 
the eggs hatch into maggots, the larval 
stage, in from eight to twenty-four hours ; 
these in turn develop into the pupa or 
resting stage. This period requires five 
to seven days. Finally the pupa in five 
to seven days longer become fully devel- 
oped flies. A generation of flies is there- 
fore reared in from ten to fifteen days; 
ten to thirteen generations in one season. 

“The number of eggs laid by an indi- 
vidual fly averages 120, and four such 





batches may be laid by each female fly. 
At this rate of increase, the one adult fly 
which we neglect to kill in early spring 
may be the cause of the existence of 


FIGURE 1 


many millions of flies by August. This 
is the reason for the cry—SWAT THE 
FLY, AND SWAT HIM EARLY! 

“Tt has been shown that as many as 685 
maggots (thé larve of flies) were pres- 
ent in one pound of horse manure. At 
this rate there would be 450,000 in 2 pile 
of 1000 pounds. Think of it; nearly half 
a million flies developing in one small 
manure pile.” 


Parts of the Fly 


The illustration Figure 1 shows that 
the fly has a rather thick-set body, two 
wings and six legs. The large objects on 
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each side of the head are eye clusters, 
each containing 2000 or more facets. Be- 
tween the eye clusters on the underside 
of the head is the tongue, or proboscis, 
with which the insect sucks up its food. 

The parts in which we are particularly 
interested are the tongue and the feet. 
Figure 2 shows that the end of the 
tongue, C H, contains a number of stiff 
hairs. It is also covered with a sticky 
fluid, so that substances with which it 
comes in contact readily stick to it. The 
cut of the foot, Figure 3, shows two 
fleshy pads with rough under surfaces. 
These cushions or pads likewise secrete 





Figure 2 


a sticky fluid by means of which the fly 
is able to walk on a vertical surface or 
even on the ceiling of a room. Any sub- 
stance upon which the fly alights or over 
which it crawls readily sticks to these 
pads. Please remember that every fly has 
twelve of them, two for each of its six 
feet. Moreover, the body, legs and wings 
are covered with hairs, about 12,000 in 
all, and each carries more or less filth. 


How the Fly Carries Disease 
Flies obtain their food on the manure 
heap, in the privy vault and the spittoon, 
and from the food displayed in groceries 
and placed upon our tables, 


All animal excretions contain germs 
which when they enter the human sys- 
tem may produce disease. The fly crawls 
over the manure heap, or visits the spit- 
toon and then alights on the table, where 
it proceeds to wipe its feet on the butter 
and to bathe in the milk. It thus con- 
veys the disease germs to the food, or it 
goes to the grocery and deposits the 
germs upon the articles of food exposed 
for sale. 





Ficure 3 


Many experiments have demonstrated 
beyond any question that flies are the 
most active carriers of typhoid fever, 
dysentery, tuberculosis (consumption) 
and infantile diarrhea. 


They are not only a great annoyance 
to babies, but they are also dangerous to 
the baby's health. “Swat a fly and save 
a baby's life." 


The Fly in the Home 


Can anything more disgusting than the 
picture here presented be imagined? Yet 
this scene is being enacted every day in 
thousands of homes where little or no 
thought is given to its significance. The 
question is, What are you doing to de- 
stroy the flies in and about your home? 


Start an Anti-Fly Campaign 


If you have not already done so, begin 
at once to exterminate the fly. Act on 
the following suggestions: 

l. Use screens. Screen the house and 
all places where food is manufactured, 
stored or offered for sale. See that all 
screens fit tightly. 

2. Keep your premises clean. See 
that the alley and the back yard are kept 
free from refuse and all decayed mate- 
rial. Fit all garbage cans with tight cov- 
ers, and keep these cans closed. 

АП places where food is handled must 
be kept scrupulously clean at all times, 
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3. Use the swatter. An effective and 
inexpensive swatter can be made by plac- 
ing a piece of wire screen cloth four or 
five inches square in a cleft stick for a 
handle. When a fly gets into the house 
pursue it remorselessly. 

4. Care for manure. Manure should 
be stored in such a way that flies cannot 
get to it. Horse manure is the most pro- 
lific breeding place for these insects, and 
it is impossible to rid your premises of 
flies if there are open heaps of manure 
near. Manure should be stored tempora- 
rily in a tight box and removed once or 
twice a week. When this is impossible, 
spraying thoroughly with a mixture pre- 
pared according to the following for- 
mula will destroy ninety-eight per cent 
of the larve. 


FORMULA 
Arsenite of soda ........... 4 pounds 
Motasses.-. еза кәе tu 2 quarts 
Mater: «2 cs uet eoque ders 50 gallons. 


Dissolve the arsenite of soda in the 
water; then stir in the molasses. 

Spray over the manure pile, using any 
of the common forms of garden sprays. 

Arsenite of soda costs ten to twenty 
cents a pound, depending on the quantity 
purchased. 

Arsenite of soda is an active poison 
and must be kept out of reach of chil- 
dren and stock. 

5. Fly paper. Тһе Illinois Bulletin 
gives the following directions for making 
a successful sticky fly paper: 

Take two pounds of rosin and one 
pint of castor-oil, heat together until it 
looks like molasses. Take an ordinary 
paint brush and smear while hot on any 
kind of paper—an old newspaper is good 
—and place several about the room. 
dozen of these may be made at a cost of 
one cent. 

Cautions , 

If you care for your own health and 

the health of your children: 


1. Don't buy food from any dealer 
who refuses to fight the fly. 


2. Don't purchase fruits or vege- 
tables offered for sale unscreened. 

3. Don't patronize any dealer who 
hauls your food through the streets and 
alleys unprotected. 

4. Don't eat fresh fruits without 
thoroughly washing or peeling them. 

5. Don't keep garbage or refuse 
around the house. 

6. Don't throw dish water and simi- 
lar slops in the yard as this “DRAWS” 
flies. 

7. Don't allow flies to get оп baby. 

8. Don’t allow your neighbor to be 
careless as to flies. 

9. Don't forget to notify the local 
health officer of any fly nuisance. 

—Jllinois State Food Commission, 


FLY CATECHISM 


1. Where is the fly born? In manure 
and filth. 

2. Where does the fly live? In all 
kinds of filth and he carries filth on his 
feet and wings. 

3. Where does the fly go when he 
leaves the manure pile, the privy vault 
and the spittoon? He goes into the kitch- 
en, the dining room and the store. 

4. What does the fly do there? He 
walks on the bread, fruit and vegetables ; 
he wipes his feet on the butter and he 
bathes in the milk. 

5. Does the fly visit patients sick 
with consumption, typhoid fever and 
cholera infantum? Не does and he may 
call on you next, carrying infection. 

6. What diseases does the fly carry? 
Typhoid fever, consumption, diarrheal 
diseases, diphtheria, scarlet fever and in 
fact any communicable disease. 

7. How can the fly be prevented? By 
destroying all the filth about your prem- 
ises; screen the privy vault; cover the 
manure bin; burn all waste matter; de- 
stroy your garbage; screen your house. 

Either man must kill the fly or the fly 
will kill man. Prevent the Fly! 

—Indiana State Board of Health. 
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A PLAN FOR TEACHING LANGUAGE 


I. Importance of Teaching English 4. Selection of Materials 
1. Our Cosmopolitan Population 5. The Desire to Collect Things 
2. Relation between Thought and Lan- 6. Method of Presentation 
guage 7. Influence of These Lessons on Lan- 
II. Influence of the Home age 
III. Function of the Teacher | 8. How the Fact Side May Be Relieved 
IV. ds Outline of Work in Lan- 9. Illustrative Exercise—The Robin 
i. Observation Language Lessons 10. Illustrative Exercise—Germination 
2. Story Telling VI. Story Telling 
3. Dramatization л eae of eia Telli 
4. The Study of Poetry 3. шрогапсе oratory Не 
5. Тһе Study of Pictures . Teacher's Preparation 
6. Written Composition 4. How Stories Should Be Told 
7. Letter Writing and Telegrams 5. Children Should Be Allowed to Tell 
8. Correction of Compositions Stories without Unnecessary In- 
9. Critical Study of Selections as terference . 
Models of Style 6. A Method of Story Telling Appeal- 
V. Observation Language Lessons mgto the Creative Imagi- 
1. Children as Observers nation 
(a) Function of the home in di- (a) How children can be led to 
recting the observation of А ene a T Р 
children (b) at this method demands 
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LANGUAGE 


Dramatization 


Suitable Stories 
(a) In the primary grades 
(b) In the middle grades 
(c) In the grammar grades 
Freedom of Expression 
Illustrative Exercises 
(a) The Three Butterflies 
(b) The Wise Judge 
(c) Diogenes 
(d) The Blind Senator 
(e) The Englishman and the 
Frenchman 


The Study of Poetry 


Mother Goose Melodies 
(a) Their place and function 
Poems for Primary Grades 
(a) These should be simple 
Poetry above the Second Grade 
(a) Poems read by the teacher to 
give pleasure 
(b) Poems read critically by the 
pupils 


. Method of Teaching Poems 


(a) The teacher should first read 
the poem to the class 
(b) The value of the oral read- 


ing 

(c) The teacher's preparation for 
conducting the thought 
analysis 


. The Study of Biography of Poets 

. Committing Poems to Memory 

. The Final Test of Teaching Poetry 
. Illustrative Exercises 


(a) The Little Jewels 

(b) The World Is Full of Beauty 

(c) The Disappointed Snow- 

flakes 

(d) Farewell to the Farm 

(e) King Solomon and the Ants 
. (f) America 

(g) Abou Ben Adhem 

(h) Toa Waterfowl 


The Study of Pictures 


Why Pictures Should Be Studied in 
School 
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(a) They can be made the means 
of developing the zsthetic 
taste of children 

(b) They help to make instruc- 
tion objective in character 

(c) They help in developing the 
creative imagination 


. What Pictures to Select 


(a) Pictures should be character- 
istic and artistic 
(b) Pictures should appeal to the 
interests of children 
Necessary Preparation 
(a) The teacher must know what 
she intends to teach by 
means of the picture 
How Pictures Should Be Studied 
Illustrative Exercises 
(a) Saved 
(b) The Doctor 
(c) The Young Artist 
(d) The Quiet Stream 
(e) The Turbulent Stream 


Written Composition 


. First Steps 
. Composite Stories 
. Written Reproduction of Short 


Stories 
(a) The children should have 
careful preparation before 
writing 
(b) The written reproduction of 
stories paves the way for 
original composition 
Pupils Should not Be Interfered 
With When They Write 
Too Much Stress Should not Be 
Placed on Penmanship 
Freedom of Expression Should Be 
the Keynote 
Original Composition Work 
Topical Recitations Related to Com- 
position Work 
The Use of Outlines 
Compositions Should Grow Out of 
Living Speech 


. Compositions Should Be Short 
. Compositions Based on Biography 


and History 


. Subjects for Original Theme Writ- 


ing 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
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. General Suggestions 
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LANGUAGE 


How the Teacher Can Help Pupils 
in Securing Freedom of Composi- 
tion 

Suggestive Topics for Themes 

Purpose of Composition in the 

Grammar Grades 
(a) Natural development of lan- 
guage power not to be in- 

terfered with 

Special Aims of the Teacher 
(a) How a good style may be 

secured. 


Letter Writing and Telegrams 


. Why Letter Writing Appeals to All 


Pupils 
(a) The home impresses on chil- 
dren the necessity of learn- 
ing to write letters 
(b) Letter writing can be made 
a pleasure 


. Letter Writing a Form of Written 


Composition 


. Naturalness in Letter Writing 


How Letter Writing Assists in 
Original Theme Writing 

Letter Writing in Primary Grades 

Use of Model Letters 

Mechanics of Letter Writing 


. Business Letters in Upper Grades 


Telegrams 


. Illustrative Letters and Telegrams 


Correction of Compositions 


(a) The correction of composi- 
tions a delicate task 

(b) Not all compositions should 
be corrected 


. Directions to Pupils Will Lead to 


Discovery of Mistakes by Pupils 
Themselves 


. Purposes of Corrections 


(a) They should assist pupils 
and reveal shortcomings of 
teacher’s work 

Should Be Suggestive in 

Character 


. Self-Criticism 
. Illustrative Exercises 


XIII. Critical Study of Selections as 
Models of Style 
1. Purpose 


(a) Pupils to be made conscious 
of beauty, strength and 
clearness of sentences 

2. Results 
3. Illustrative Exercise 


IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING ENGLISH 


Our Cosmopolitan Population. The 
power of expressing thought clearly, con- 
cisely, and cogently should constitute an 
important part of every child’s education. 
Granted a home environment in which 
the child heard only pure and correct 
English, he would learn his mother 
tongue naturally and easily, like play. 
But in a cosmopolitan population like 
that of the United States, the language 
of the home often is not English, but 
German, Italian, Polish or any one of 
many languages, and English is practi- 
cally a foreign tongue to be learned at 
school and on the street. This condition 
emphasizes the necessity of special atten- 
tion being devoted to the teaching of 
English, and thus instruction in this sub- 
ject becomes one of the most important 
functions of the elementary school. 


Relation Between Thought and Lan- 
guage. But aside from this special rea- 
son, the teaching of English is important 
because of the close interaction between 
thought and language, and because of 
the close connection between language 
and general culture. This is the most 
important reason for giving English a 
prominent position in the course of study 
from the first grade in the elementary 
school to the university. 

Instruction in English should be both 
general and special. Every subject 
taught has its language features, and it 
is the province of the teacher to culti- 
vate on the part of the child a desire to 
express himself at all times in as clear 
and correct English as lies in his power. 
To do this most effectively, the school, 
in its early teachings, must imitate the 
home. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE HOME 


What an astonishing command of lan- 
guage every little child possesses upon 
entering school! True, the little German 
boy may appear mute upon his first in- 
troduction to school, but try him in his 
native tongue. You will find him able 
to use it with as great a facility and 
ease as the child who has been brought 
up in an English-speaking home uses his 
mother tongue. 


What special method does the home 


use in developing this wonderful power 
of expression? It makes use of the sim- 
plest but most effective method. Тһе 
child learns language by listening to his 
mother, father, brothers and sisters. He 
is encouraged to express his thoughts and 
feelings by all who come into contact 
with him. His every effort 1s applauded ; 
a feeling of conscious power to express 
his thoughts soon becomes his and he 
enjoys his new accomplishment to his 
heart's content. Тһе work in language 
in the school differs from that of the 
home in that the school teaches not only 
the language of conversation but the lan- 
guage of literature. 


FUNCTION OF THE TEACHER 


There should be no break between the 
home and the school. The school should 
endeavor to furnish conditions similar 
to those of the home of culture and re- 
finement, and thus make possible a con- 
tinuation of the method of the home in 
the teaching of English. In the school, 
the teacher takes the place of the parent. 
It is her voice which the children hear 
more than that of anyone else. This 
demands that the teacher's language be 
rich and pure and her enunciation clear 
and forceful, to the end that her language 
may be a proper model for her pupils. 

Like the mother, she must possess in- 
finite patience and tact in encouraging 
and assisting children to express their 
thoughts in a logical, pleasant, clear and 
convincing way. Like the mother, she 
must realize that ideas spring up in the 
child's mind as water bubbles up in a 
spring. She may guide the flow, but she 


must avoid stemming it by excessive 
though well-meant criticism. 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF WORK 


In the following pages an attempt is 
made to outline in a general way a course 
of study for the elementary school and 
to suggest methods of instruction. The 
broad lines of work may be stated as 
follows: 


. Observation language lessons. 

. Story telling. 

Dramatization. 

. The study of poetry. 

. The study of pictures. 

. Written composition. ` 

. Letter writing and telegrams. 

. Correction of compositions. 

. Critical study of selections as mod- 
els of style. 


O00 NIO Cn d оок 


OBSERVATION LANGUAGE LESSONS 


Children as Observers. Тһе senses 
of children are ever active in storing their 
minds with a great amount of knowledge 
gained at first hand and not through 
books. But little children as a rule do 
not observe closely. Their eyes flit from 
object to object hastily, with the result 
that much of the knowledge gained is 
superficial and vague. 

It is the function of the home so to 
direct the children that they may form 
habits of studying things closely and 
carefully, for upon the development of 
right habits of observation depends the 
development of all intellectual life. Many 
interesting subjects will be found in THE 
HoME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE WORK 
which will be suggestive to parents in 
directing the observational power of their 
children both before they enter school 
and while attending school. 


Transition from Home to School. 
Тһе wise teacher will use the knowledge 
which the children have gained while at 
home and make it the natural means of 
transition from the education of the 
home to that of the school. She will 
engage the little people in conversation 
and urge them to talk freely about the 
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things at home, their household pets, the 
birds, flowers and trees, and anything 
which has come within the range of 
their observation. 


Purposes. The teacher should, how- 
ever, do more than have the children tell 
about what they have seen and heard. 
Things should be brought into the school- 
room which are to be studied under the 
guidance of the teacher. То do this 
work effectively the teacher must have 
in mind the purposes of observation lan- 
guage lessons. These may be summed up 
as follows: 


1. To cultivate the senses. 

2. То clarify and organize the body of 
knowledge the pupils acquire out- 
side of school and to extend and 
enlarge this knowledge. 

3. To cultivate a love for nature. 

4. To cultivate language and thought 
power. 


Selection of Materials. There is а 
wealth of material the teacher can choose 
from, for these exercises. Naturally the 
material selected in a city will differ from 
that selected in a village or in the coun- 
try. Each season of the year, also, both 
in the city and country, will have its 
special offering. Two tests, however, 
should always be applied in selecting ma- 
terial: Is it interesting to the pupils and 
has it cultural value? Pictures may also 
be used, but while they may serve a good 
purpose it must be remembered that the 
most interesting picture book is nature 
herself. 


The Desire to Collect Things. The 
desire to collect things is inherent in all 
children. This habit should be care- 
fully cultivated by parents and teachers. 
Every child and every schoolroom should 
have a collection of interesting things 
that nature furnishes for nothing, re- 
quiring only that we look for that which 
she has to offer. 


Method of Presentation. In present- 
ing an object for study, the teacher 


should so place it that the entire class can 
see it. Then she should encourage pupils 
to tell what they know about it. Тһе 
success of the exercise depends upon the 
teacher. If she is interested in the mat- 
ter presented and by skillful questions 
gets the children to make observations 
and to tell what they have seen or 
learned, they will respond with the same 
enthusiasm as that manifested by the 
teacher. 

When the pupils have spent some time 
studying an object and telling what they 
have observed, it is a good plan to have 
them summarize what was learned. In 
the first few grades the teacher naturally 
must come to the pupils' assistance in se- 
curing these summaries. 

Тһе teacher who is skillful in drawing 
has a great advantage in this work. 
Sketching an object or a part of it on the 
board will help in emphasizing it and 
fixing it in the memory. Children, also, 
should be led to make sketches, crude 
though they may be. The very fact that 
they are to make an attempt at sketching 
causes them to observe more closely. In 
the first and second grades the first ef- 
forts might be limited to copying sketches 
made by the teacher. 


Influence on Language. Тһе obser- 
vational exercises should be as conver- 
sational in character as possible. Pupils 
should be encouraged to speak freely 
and, as а rule, in full sentences. Chil- 
dren enjoy talking about real things and 
thus these exercises will help in cultivat- 
ing the power of expression. Beginning 
with the second or third grade. pupils 
may base simple written compositions on 
the observation work. 


How the Fact Side May Be Relieved. 
Finally it must be remembered that while 
the general purpose of these observation 
language lessons is to enlarge the body 
of knowledge of things appealing to the 
senses, the work in school should be so 
conducted that the pupils will have an in- 
creased interest and love for the things 
in nature and in art. For this reason, 
especially in the first few years, the fact 
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side should be relieved by introducing in 
each exercise a suitable story, poem or 
song. 


Illustrative Exercise — The Robin. 
The teacher should secure from the 
school museum a mounted specimen of 
a robin. If such a specimen cannot be 
had, the picture of a robin will suffice. 

There is по set way to conduct this ex- 
ercise. The teacher may begin by calling 
attention to the size, shape and color of 
the robin, or she may begin by having 
the children tell what they know about 
the robin. Probably the latter course is 
preferable. With a little encouragement 
on the part of the teacher the children 
will talk freely about what they have seen 
the robin do, about its nest and the little 
baby robins. 

After this preliminary work the teacher 
may ask suggestive questions which pu- 
pils may answer or which she may an- 
swer herself. 


Method of Procedure. It is spring. 
Snow and ice have disappeared and the 
robins have come again. Where were 
the robins in winter? Why did they not 
stay with us? Here the teacher may find 
it necessary to tell the children that in the 
fall of the year the robins fly to warmer 
regions and return to us in the spring. 
For this reason the robin is called a bird 
of passage. 

Let us examine the pretty robin more 
closely. What is the color of its head? 
What is the color of the upper part of 
the robin? The tail? What is the color 
of the throat? What is the color of the 
breast? What is the color of the wings? 

What does the robin do during the 
day? How do the robins build their 
nest? Where do they build it? What 
do the robins eat? Тһе robin is a useful 
bird because he lives mostly on harmful 
insects and we ought not to begrudge him 
a few cherries as dessert. Have you 
ever seen a robin protect the nest? What 
do you like best about the robin? 

Have you ever seen robins feed their 
little ones? Sometimes the father and 
the mother robin are out searching for 


| to fly? 


food at the same time. Then the baby 
robins usually lie sleeping with their 
heads hanging over the side of the nest. 
But as soon as the limb moves ever so 
little, every baby robin's head is up and 
its mouth wide open ready for the food. 
Do you know how often a baby robin is 
fed? Every 15 minutes is dinner time 
for the baby robins, and every day each 
little robin eats at least two times its 
own weight in worms. No wonder the 
little ones grow rapidly. 

Have you ever seen the father and 
mother robin teach the little robins how 
It may be necessary for the 
teacher to tell how the bird parents tempt 
the fledglings to leave the nest by hold- 
ing worms just out of their reach. How 
the little ones in trying to get the food 
fall fluttering from the nest; how the 
parents then teach their little ones their 
first steps in hopping and running; and 
how later they teach them to fly. 

This more or less informal study of the 
robin should be followed by a study of a 
pretty selection, so that the pupils may 
be led to see the robin with the poet's 
eye. 

Sir Robin 


Rollicking Robin is here again, 

What does he care for the April rain? 

Care for it? Glad of it! Doesn't he 
know 

That the April rain carries off the snow, 

And coaxes the leaves to shadow his nest, 

And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 

And makes the juice of the cherry sweet, 

For his hungry little robins to eat? 


—Lucy Larcom. 


Тһе teacher should write the above 
stanza оп the board. Just what purpose 
the stanza is to serve will depend on the 
grade in which it is used. If it is used 
in a first grade the teacher should read 
it to the children in such a way that they 
may catch the spirit that actuates the 
robin in coming so early to his North- 
ern home. Naturally in a second or third 
grade the children will read the stanza 
themselves. 

However, whether the stanza is read 
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by the teacher or pupils there should be 
joined to it a thought analysis which may 
be suggested by the following questions 
and discussion: 

The first line tells us that the robin 
has come back. What question does the 
second line ask? What in the third line 
tells us what the robin thinks of the 
April rain? Is the April rain usually 
cold or warm? Does the robin care? Is 
some of the winter's snow on the ground 
in April? What does the April rain do 
to the snow? Does the sun help? How 
does the April rain coax the leaves out? 
What does "to shadow his nest" mean? 
What is meant by "red Easter vest"? 
Why does the poet call it an Easter vest? 
Do you like the name robin red breast? 
What else does the April rain do? Do 
the hungry little robins eat many cher- 
ries? What do they mostly eat? 

After the discussion on the stanza the 
teacher should help the children to com- 
mit it to memory. 


Illustrative Exercise—Germination. 
Simple lessons on the germination of 
plants may be begun in the first grade. 
Some time in the early part of April 
the teacher should plant seeds of the 
bean, morning-glory and corn in boxes 
filled with sand, carefully marking each 
row. Тһе sand must be kept moist and 
warm so that the seeds will sprout within 
a short time. After a few days speci- 
mens of the beans may be taken out and 
compared with the dry seeds. After a 
few days another row of seeds may be 
taken up and the changes noted. In this 
way the pupils may be led to observe and 
describe the seeds while germination is 
in progress. Naturally these lessons will 
be given from time to time in the course 
of a month or two. 

A few seeds should be planted and not 
watered; a few should be planted and 
watered but kept in a dark place; some 
should be kept in a cool place. In this 
way pupils may be led to discover that 
growing seeds need moisture, warmth, 
air and sunshine. 

Тһе teacher should guard against at- 
tempting to do too much on the fact 


side with the little children in this grade. 
By means of these lessons children may 
be led to watch the awakening life in 
seeds and observe the development of 
roots, stems, leaves and flowers. 

At an appropriate time after these les- 
sons are begun the teacher should soak 
many beans in water for a day or two 
and then have the children remove the 
skin and find the little plantlet hidden 
between the two thick seed leaves. 

То give the poetic touch to these les- 
sons the teacher may write the following 
poem on the board and base a conversa- 
tional exercise on it. 


Тһе Seed 


In the heart of a seed 
Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep. 


“Wake!” said the sunshine, 
“And creep to the light !" 
* Wake !" said the voice 
Of the raindrop bright. 


The little plant heard 
And it rose to see 

What the wonderful 
Outside world might be. 


—Kate І. Brown. 


What does the first stanza tell us? 
Why may we say the plant lay fast 
asleep in the heart of the seed? What 
did the sunshine say to the seed? How 
do you know that sunshine is necessary 
to have plants grow? What did the rain- 
drop say to the seed? Is water necessary 
to have the plant grow? Let us recite 
together the last stanza. 

After this study of the poem the chil- 
dren will watch the development of 
the seeds with increased interest. The 
teacher might also distribute various 
seeds among the children and ask them 
to request their mothers to plant them 
at home. The children will naturally 
enjoy helping their mothers in caring for 
the seeds and will be anxious to report 
changes in the appearance of the plants 
from time to time. Then, also, with the 
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assistance of the mother, the life history 
of a plant from seed to seed may be 
studied, and thus, also, the interest of the 
mother in the education of her children 
may be kept up. 


STORY TELLING 


Fairy Tales, Folk-Lore Stories, 
Myths and Fables. These stories nat- 
urally stand foremost in furnishing in- 
tellectual food for children. They inter- 
est children and have a classic value 
when maturity is reached. They have 
been the property of the human race for 
centuries and have been purified by suc- 
ceeding generations. They are simple 
and childlike, and furnish wide oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of the imagina- 
tion because they contain no names of 
particular persons, and happenings are 
controlled by neither time nor place. 
They appeal to the individuality of chil- 
dren and serve as a basis for ethical 
truths and judgments which can be made 
to react on character. If the selection 
made is a judicious and a pedagogical 
one, fairy tales and folk-lore stories will 
constitute a rich fund of material that 
will appeal to the feelings and poetic 
sense of the children. Children whose 
minds are saturated with these stories 
remain children longer, and thus we 
guard against their becoming  blasé. 
These stories should constitute the basis 
for most of the language work in the 
first two years. 


Stories From History. These stories, 
while taken from history, should not be 
biographical in character. They should 
be selected to depict some trait of an 
historical personage, like honesty, perse- 
verance, heroism, and truth; for ideal 
conduct and character as revealed in 
stories, exercise a great influence for 
good on the daily life of children. 


Narratives of Grotesque Personages. 
These stories appeal to children because 
of their picturesqueness, sentiment and 
truths contained in them. Such are the 
stories of the East, of which the most 


notable are the stories from the Arabian 
Nights. 


Humorous Stories. Children delight 
in the humorous, comical, laugh-produc- 
ing stories. In stories like The Peter- 
kins, no foolish person is too foolish for 
children because opportunity is offered 
them to compare their superior wisdom 
with that of the stupid character depicted 
in the story. It gives them a chance to 
be proud of their own astuteness and 
knowledge. 


Biographical Stories. These stories 
should be taken both from the field of 
general history and American history. 
Тһеге is, however, such a wealth of bio- 
graphical stories that the temptation to 
include too many such stories is a con- 
stant menace to thoroughness. It is best 
to select only a few characters, and let 
these be of the commanding type, such 
as ilustrate by their aspirations and 
deeds the ideals of the age іп which 
these makers of history lived. 


Importance of Story Telling. Twenty 
years ago G. Stanley Hall declared that 
story teiling was а lost art. If this was 
a true statement at the time it was made, 
itis so no longer. For years teachers 
have recognized the importance of story 
telling as an early phase of language 
work. Тһеу have come to realize that 
the mothers method of teaching lan- 
guage in the home should be followed 
in school. If teachers have not become 
adepts in the art of story telling it is 
because little effort was made in that 
direction while they were being trained 
for teaching. But any teacher can be- 
come an accomplished story teller with 
practice. Furthermore, it is of great 
importance to acquire the art of story 
telling, because oral presentation plays 
so important a part in teaching. 


Teacher's Preparation. Before at- 
tempting to tell a story it is necessary to 
make careful preparation. This consists 
first of all in knowing the story. By 
knowing the story is not meant simply 
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the ability to tell the words, but to appre- 
ciate thoroughly the art side, for every 
good story is a piece of art. It is neces- 
sary to feel it, to live it. Then only can 
it be told in a way to make it realistic. 
The teacher must have a clear concep- 
tion of every picture contained in the 
story before she can hope to tell it in 
so enticing a way as to compel attention. 
It may even be necessary for the teacher 
to commit the story to memory and then 
tell it to herself aloud to secure confi- 
dence in herself as a final step in the 
preparation. 


How Stories Should Be Told. When 
she knows the story so well that she is 
conscious of freedom, spontaneity and 
power to abandon herself to the dramatic 
element in response to the ever-changing 
moods of little children, she is prepared 
to tell it to the class, and not before. 
jut while a little of the dramatic element 
may safely be introduced, naturalness 
and directness should never be sacrificed. 
There may be manifested much enthusi- 
asm, but no affectation ; much art in cap- 
tivating and holding the attention of the 
little ones, but no attempt at a display 
of elocution or histrionic ability. Teach- 
ers should, however, enhance the effect 
on pupils by cultivating a rich, clear, 
melodious voice, distinct articulation and 
enunciation, and absolute accuracy of 
speech. 

Many stories should be told with no 
expectation of retelling on the part of 
the pupils. Children’s minds may be 
surcharged with the stories that occupy 
the lowest rounds of the classical ladder 
and much good will result, but a selected 
few should be worked over carefully in 
class to cultivate the critical reflective 
attitude of pupils. Unless that is done 
the benefit accruing will lack in direct- 
ness and in positiveness. 

It is best, perhaps, to tell a story in 
its entirety before engaging pupils in 
conversation relating to it. Тһе ques- 
tions should be such as will help in clari- 
fying thought and in reaching the spir- 
itual element in the story. This takes 
time and skill, and, above all, requires 


perfect sympathy between pupils and 
teacher, to the end that the children will 
be free to tell their inmost thoughts. 
After a story has been worked over in 
this way it should be retold in its en- 
tirety by the pupils, but in this formal 
reproduction too much emphasis should 
not be placed on exactness of reproduc- 
tion. The effort of the teacher should 
be to create vivid pictures in the minds 
of the children, so that when they are 
called on to tell the story they will de- 
scribe their mental pictures rather than 
simply give the words of the story. 


Do not Interfere. When a child re- 
tells a story he should be let alone, and 
not be harassed by questions or direc- 
tions. He should be allowed to tell it 
in his own way, after his own fashion. 
He should be permitted to introduce 
faulty expressions and childlike sentence 
structure. Не should be encouraged to 
use expressions he has discovered him- 
self and make changes in the story sug- 
gested by his imagination. His tongue 
is to be loosened. His thoughts are to 
flow freely and unreservedly, without 
check or hindrance. One day each week 
might with advantage be set aside for 
review story telling, in which children 
should be permitted to select from the 
entire list of stories their favorite ones 
and tell them to the class. They should 
also be encouraged to tell stories not 
worked over in class, but which thev 
may have read or heard at home. 


Appealing to the Creative Imagina- 
tion. Telling a story for reproduction 
is the method usually followed. Its suc- 
cess depends largely on the power of the 
reproductive imagination. А child with 
a good ear and fair understanding will 
experience little trouble in reproducing 
stories adapted to his stage of develop- 
ment. But if we have in mind at all 
times the main purpose of intellectual 
education, namely, developing the thought 
power, we must do more than to get the 
pupils correctly to reflect the thought of 
others. Not only must the reproductive 
imagination be cultivated, but also the 
creative. C. Lloyd Morgan truly says: 
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"Children are often highly imagina- 
tive; and nothing is commoner than for 
the unimaginative teacher to ruthlessly 
snub down the imagination of the child 
—which is, indeed, a delightfully simple 
operation, requiring neither experience 
nor tact. No doubt the imagination is 
often wild and wayward ; but our duty is 
to train it, not to crush it. And, unfor- 
tunately, the former is a far more diffi- 
cult thing to do than the latter. Snub- 
bing is so easy; the helpful guidance of 
the imagination so difficult." 

There is another form of story telling 
which has for its purpose the furnishing 
of opportunity for the exercise of self- 
activity in constructing the story the 
teacher has in mind. According to this 
method the teacher should first of all 
state to the pupils what may be termed 
the introductory synopsis of the story. 
This serves as a circle of limitation to the 
flights of the creative imagination of the 
children. 

Having stated briefly what the story 
is about, the teacher should begin to tell 
it in detail, and, stopping at a suggestive 
point, ask a pupil to continue the part 
told. With a little ingenuity and care- 
fully planned questions pupils can easily 
be led to build up a story based upon 
the part told by the teacher. Of course, 
they will not construct the story exactly 
as the teacher has in mind, nor is that 
intended. The pupils are to tell a part 
of the story as suggested by the part told 
by the teacher, and in doing so they 
are exercising their creative imagination, 
which is the principal purpose the teacher 
has in mind. After several pupils have 
been given an opportunity to construct 
a part of the story, the teacher should 
take it up where she left off, tell another 
part, and, again stopping at a suggestive 
point, ask the pupils to continue the 
story, and so on until the entire story 
is worked out. 

As may easily be inferred, this method 
is on a much higher plane than the other. 
Hence it demands perfect mastery of the 
story and skillful management of pupils 
in bringing them back from their imag- 
inative wanderings into the imposed cir- 


cle of limitation. But the extra burden 
it entails is more than compensated for 
by the eagerness and the interest dis- 
played in thinking out scenes and situa- 
tions never thought out before. After 
all, it is self-activity, not passivity of 
mind, that we should strive to cultivate. 


SELECTED STORIES AND HOW TO 
TELL THEM 


The Eye of God 


A brother and sister were alone at 
home. Тһе brother said to the sister, 
"Mother is gone, let us look for some- 
thing good to eat and enjoy ourselves." 
With a roguish twinkle in her eye, the 
sister replied, "If no one sees it, I am 
willing to do so." 

“Тһеп come with me to the kitchen," 
said the boy. “Тһеге, I know, we сап 
find some cake which we can eat." But 
his sister said, “Хо, our neighbor is at 
work near the window and he will see 
us." "Then come with me into the pan- 
try," said the boy. “There, I know, 
mother keeps her honey jar." But his 
sister said, “Хо, the neighbor's wife is 
sitting at her window sewing, and she 
wil see us." "Well, then, come with 
me into the cellar," said the brother. 
“There we can eat apples, and no one 
can see us because it is pitch dark." But 
his sister replied, “Хо, there God will see 
us, for He sees everything, even in the 
dark." Then the boy became frightened 
and said, "Then we had better not eat 
anything at all." 

In learning to tell this story, the 
teacher will find it easier if she pictures 
the successive scenes suggested by the 
story. The children are probably in the 
sitting room when the brother proposes 
to have a good time during the absence 
of the parents. The first suggestion of 
the brother takes us to the kitchen, the 
second takes us to the pantry and the 
third to the cellar. 

The teacher will discover that when 
pupils reproduce the story they are apt 
not to use the direct quotations and 
thereby lose much of the charm of the 
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story. Тһе teacher should, therefore, 
urge the children to tell the story just 
as she told it. It may even be necessary 
to assist the children by asking them 
such questions as, What did the sister 
say? What did the brother say? 

After two or three of the best pupils 
have reproduced the story the teacher 
should ask a few questions to bring out 
the meaning of certain parts. The 
teacher well knows that the little girl, 
from the beginning; did not intend to 
join her brother in the escapade. We 
know that she acted the part of his 
guardian angel and that she knew all 
along that her brother could not name 
a place where no one could see them. 
Did the sister enter into the plan sug- 
gested by the brother? is a question that 
will elicit various answers. The key to 
the entire ethical situation lies in the 
phrase, “with a roguish twinkle in her 
eye." 

Тһе moral of the story is quite evident 
and hence should not be made too prom- 
inent by the teacher. The story depicts 
temptations that come to all children 
many times, and while it is well to bring 
out the idea that they should withstand 
temptations, there must always be the 
reservation that even if the children had 
yielded no great wrong could have been 
committed, for, after all, the children 
were in their own home, and the cake 
and honey really were intended for 
them. There is always danger in mak- 
ing the moral element too burdensome 
and thus cause it to lose in force and 
effectiveness. We must remember that 
the boy was actuated more by his love 
of fun than by the baser motive which 
we are sometimes too ready to ascribe to 
actions of this kind. Тһе prettiest part 
of the story is the delicate but effective 
way in which the sister proceeded in 
bringing her brother to the realization 
that what he proposed to do was wrong. 


The Beautiful Rays 


The sun was just rising above the 
horizon and beginning to, send out his 
beautiful rays to wake the sleepers in 
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the whole land. A ray touched a lark, 
and, darting out of its nest, it flew high 
up in the air and sang, 
























3. E ; 
Beau-ti-ful is... the morn-ing 


Another ray woke a little hare, which, 
without rubbing its eyes, ran out of the 
forest into the meadow to look for tender 
grass and juicy herbs for its breakfast. 

A third ray reached the chicken coop, 
and immediately the cock called out, 
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and the hens flew from their perches to 
look for food in the yard and to lay 
eggs in the nests. 

А fourth ray struck the dove cote, and 
the doves called out, 
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What shall we do? What shall we do? 
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for the door was still shut. But when 
it was opened they all flew to a distant 
field to pick up the grain which was left 
by the reapers. 

. A fifth ray came to a little bee. Тһе 
bee crept out of the hive, cleaned its 
wings and buzzed around the flowers and 
the blossoming trees collecting honey, 
which it carried home. 

Then came the last ray, which touched 
the bed of the lazy man and tried to 
wake him, but he did not get up; he sim- 
ply turned over and continued to sleep 
while the others worked. 

This is a story that will appeal par- 
ticularly to children who have enjoyed 
taking care of rabbits, chickens or 
pigeons. It introduces children to the 
animal world with which they are most 
familiar and in which they are most in- 
terested. Тһе story is quite difficult to 
tell because it demands that the teacher 
imitate the song of the lark, the crowing 
of the cock and the peculiar call of the 
dove. The teacher* will appreciate that 
the expressions used in the story can 
only be suggestive of the real calls. 

То help the teacher in imitating the 
lark, the cock and the dove, their calls 
have bcen set to music and embodied in 
the story. It will be found that the 
music is so simple that the average per- 
son will have no trouble in singing it 
easily. Those who do experience trouble 
in reading the music might have the airs 
played for them. It will be found that 
one or two hearings will be sufficient to 
fix the tones. The little “motif,” it is 
hoped, will give color to the story. 


The Crocodile, the Tiger, and the 
Traveler 


On a narrow road between a steep hill 
on one side and the River Ganges on the 
other, a traveler was walking alone. Sud- 
denly, from the top of the hill, a fero- 
cious tiger came bounding toward him. 
The traveler was just about to jump into 
the Ganges to save himself by swim- 
ming, when from its waters emerged a 
large crocodile. 


“Т am lost," the traveler cried, and 
sank on his knees. At that moment the 
tiger leaped at him and landed in the 
jaws of the crocodile. 


This story is a favorite one with little 
children. Хо matter how often they 
hear it, they take delight each time in 
the well-deserved though grewsome end 
of the tiger. 

When we think through a story the 
mind virtually is transformed into a 
moving-picture show. The first picture 
suggested by the story is that of a man 
walking on a road with a steep hill on 
one side and a broad river on the other ; 
the second picture introduces the tiger 
into this scene of contentment ; the third 
shows the man on the bank of the river 
trying to escape from the tiger and 
facing the crocodile; the fourth may be 
looked upon as a series of moving pic- 
tures, with the man on his knees and the 
crouching tiger ready to jump, then the 
tiger in the air directly above the man, 
and finally the tiger in the jaws of the 
crocodile. 

When the children have heard the 
teacher tell the story and have told it 
themselves, they should sketch one of 
these pictures on paper or on the black- 
board. Тһе sketches, to be sure, will be 
crude affairs, but they are another form 
of expression and will help in creating 
an interest in language work. 


Тһе Herdsman's Flute 


There was once a poor herdsman who 
so pleased his King that the King took 
him to his palace to live. In the course 
of time the King appointed him his 
treasurer. But, soon after this, reports 
reached the monarch that he was dis- 
honest, and that he was gathering a great 
treasure for himself in one of the under- 
ground vaults of his castle. 

'The King thereupon visited the treas- 
urer. He examined his castle very care- 
fully, and finally asked to be taken to the 
vault where the official, according to the 
servants, was in the habit of spending 
considerable time each day. 
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The treasurer willingly conducted his 
King through the underground passages 
until they reached a heavy iron door. 
When it was opened they stepped, not 
into the expected treasure chamber, but 
into a room which was entirely bare 
except for one table and one chair. On 
the table lay a herdsman's staff and near 
it a herdsman's flute. Through the one 
small window could be seen the green 
meadows and the forest-clad hills. 

Then the treasurer said, “О, King, 
you compelled me in my youth to leave 
my sheep to go with you to your court. 
You were pleased with the services I 
rendered you, and you honored me by 
asking me to become your treasurer, and 
so I came to live in this palace. Here 
in this room I spend an hour each day 
to be reminded of my happy herdsman's 
life, and to sing the songs I used to sing 
while herding my sheep. O, that I could 
go back to the hills of my fathers, where 
I was happier than I have ever been here 
at court!” 

The King, ashamed that he had been 
suspicious of so honorable a man, and 
touched by his simple words, embraced 
him and begged him to remain in his 
service. 

The story of The Herdsman’s Flute 
may be used as low as the third grade. 
After the teacher has told the story to 
the class, she should engage the pupils 
in conversation, that they may under- 
stand it more fully and better appreciate 
its deeper meaning. Questions like the 
following may be asked: What is a 
herdsman? А monarch? А treasurer? 
An underground vault? Why, do you 
suppose, the King wanted the herdsman 
to be his treasurer? Describe the room 
to which the treasurer was compelled to 
lead the King. Why did the treasurer 
wish to return to his former home? 
What effect did his appeal have on the 
King? What kind of a man was the 
King? Did the herdsman continue in 
his service? What makes you think so? 
Why do you like the story? Which part 
do you like best? Why? 

The teacher should then tell the story 
again. She should then help the punils 


to get the pictures suggested by it and 
have them tell it again. 

Too much time should not be spent 
on any one story. When several pupils 
have told the story with a fair degree 
of accuracy, the teacher should have 
the pupils tell other stories previously 
learned. In this way the interest in all 
of the stories will be kept up. 


Hans the Braggart 


At a King's court, in the olden time, 
there lived a young nobleman who was 
known as Hans the Draggart, for he was 
always boasting of the great things he 
could do, but which he never accom- 
plished. Тһе King's jester resolved to 
teach Hans a lesson, and this is the way 
it happened. 

One day the King desired to have 
birds for his dinner, so he said to the 
young nobleman, “Hans, go into the for- 
est and shoot for me ten birds" Hans 
replied, “Not ten, but ten times ten will 
I shoot for you.” “Very well,” said the 
King, “if you are such a good marks- 
man bring me a hundred. For each bird 
I shall give you a dollar.” 

This the old jester heard and at once 
ran into the forest, collected the birds 
about him, and said to them: 


“Away, little birds, away, 
Hans Braggart comes this way, 
Would shoot a hundred birds today.” 


When Hans Braggart came into the 
forest he could not see a bird, for all 
were hiding in their nests. So he had 
to return empty-handed to the King. Be- 
cause he did not keep his word the King 
locked him up in prison for a hundred 
days. 

One day after Hans had been released 
from prison the King said to him, “To- 
day I should like five fish for my din- 
ner.” Hans was tempted to offer to get 
a hundred fish for the King, but he be- 
thought himself of the hundred days in 
prison, and so decided to be more modest 
in his promises. He therefore said to 
the King, “Not five but fifty will I catch 
for you.” “If you are such a good fish- ` 
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erman," said the King, "then, bring me 
fifty, and for each fish you catch you 
shall receive a ducat." 

When the jester heard this he hurried 
to the sea and called to the fish: 


“Алау, little fishes, away, 
Hans Braggart comes this way, 
Would fifty fishes catch this day." 


Now, when Hans came to the sea, not 
a fish could he catch. They had all 
swum to the other shore. So he had to 
return empty-handed to the King. He 
was again locked up in prison because 
he had not kept his word. This time it 
was for fifty days. 

When the fifty days had passed. the 
King said to Hans, “Much do I desire a 
hare for my dinner today." Careful not 
to be too boastful, Hans replied, "I will 
kill for you at least ten hares." To this 
the King made answer, "If you are so 
good a hunter bring me ten hares, and 
for each one you shoot I shall give you a 
gold piece." 

When the jester heard this he hurried 
into the forest and called out: 


* Away, little hares, away, 
Hans Braggart comes this way, 
Would shoot ten little hares this day." 


Now, when Hans came to the forest 
he could not find a hare. Again the King 
had him imprisoned—this time for ten 
days—because he had not kept his word. 

When he once more obtained his free- 
dom, the King said to him, “I should 
like a deer, that I may have a roast for 
my dinner." Тһе young nobleman, re- 
membering how his boasting had caused 
him so much suffering, modestly replied, 
“І shall go to the forest and try to shoot 
a deer for you, O King." 

When he came into the forest he saw 
a deer, and shot it and brought it to the 
King. The King smiled and said, “Му 
dear Hans, I thank you for the deer, but 
hereafter do not promise what is impos- 
sible for you to accomplish." 

The jester laughed to think how well 
his plan had succeeded and that hence- 
forth Hans would boast no more. 

Hans the Braggart is a story that ap- 


peals to children without the necessity of 
their applying much thought analysis to 
it. The punishment meted out to the 
boaster after each failure to do what he 
promised will appear just to the children, 
and the repetition of the "number idea" 
will add piquancy to the story. 

If the teacher has mastered the story 
so that she can tell it well, she will find 
that even the weakest pupils in her class 
will have no difficulty in reproducing it. 

It is best not to say anything about the 
moral If there is a "Hans the Brag- 
gart" in the class, the pupils will make 
the application readily enough. 


USE OF STORIES IN APPEALING TO 
THE CREATIVE IMAGINATION 


There are various ways in which chil- 
dren may be led to construct parts of a 
story the teacher has in mind. Тһе 
teacher may begin by stating the intro- 
ductory synopsis: 

This story is about a little girl who 
was lost to her mother. She finally 
reached the home of some good people 
with whom she lived for several years. 

Then she should begin to tell the story. 
Perhaps the first stopping point should 
be after the sentence, “Опе day she took 
her little girl with her." It will be ob- 
served that several questions are intro- 
duced after each such closing of a part 
toid by the teacher. This might be con- 
strued to mean that the only function 
of the teacher is to ask those questions. 
It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the questions are suggestive only, 
that others may be suggested by the part 
of the story told by the children, and 
that the chief function of the teacher is 
to encourage self-activity on the part of 
the children. There must be perfect 
freedom in the exercise of the creative 
imagination when once the children be- 
gin to tell parts of the story. It will be 
found that they often build up an en- 
tirely new story, thus giving proof of 
the effectiveness of the teacher's work. 
Care should then be exercised in not 
hurting their feelings when it becomes 
necessary to bring the class back to the 
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circle of limitation as imposed by the 
introductory synopsis, so that the teacher 
may continue the story from the point 
where she left off. While the entire 
story upon which this exercise is based 
has not been introduced, it will be found 
that the parts used will make it easy for 
the teacher to secure the hearty coopera- 
tion of the pupils. The successful pre- 
sentation of stories according to this 
method depends so much on the skill, 
enthusiasm and ability of the teacher that 
she should make special preparation be- 
fore attempting to use a story as a basis 
for having children exercise their cre- 
ative imagination. 


Birdie 


Once upon a time there lived in a vil- 
lage a poor widow and her little baby 
girl, two years old. During the summer 
the poor woman often went into the 
neighboring forest to pick up wood for 
the winter. One day she took her little 
girl with her. 

How did the little girl help her 
mother ? 

What did the mother do one day, do 
you suppose, when the little girl got 
tired? 

Тһе mother was tired, also. While 
she was sitting under the tree with her 
little girl in her lap she also fell asleep. 
While the mother and child were sleep- 
ing a great eagle was flying overhead. 

Tell what happened to the little girl. 

How did the mother feel when she 
woke up? 

What did she do? 

How long did she look for the child? 

Why did she run to the village to give 
the alarm? 

Did the villagers find the child? 

Was the mother finally forced to give 
up the child for lost? 

Why were the villagers kind to the 
poor woman ? 

The eagle's nest was in a tall pine tree 
many miles away. It happened that a 
hunter passed by the tree just when the 
eagle placed the child in its nest. The 
hunter heard the cries of the child. 


Tell how he rescued the child and to 
what place he carried it. 

The hunter had a little daughter called 
Lena. 

When she opened the door for her 
father and saw the child, what do you 
suppose she asked her father? 

The hunter named the child “Birdie.” 

Why? 

Tell the story the hunter told Lena. 

Why did Lena like the idea of having 
little Birdie for a sister? 

Lena and Birdie became good friends. 
They were always together. When the 
hunter came from the forest with berries, 
Lena was always anxious to have Birdie 
get her just share. 

In what other way, do you suppose, 
did Lena try to please Birdie? 

How did the children amuse them- 
selves? 

Did Birdie ever speak of her mother? 

What did Lena do then? 

Birdie stayed in the hunter’s home 
until she was seven years old. 2 

Whenever the hunter visited surround- 
ing villages he told the story of the find- 
ing of littie Birdie. One time he visited 
a village many miles from his home. It 
was the village where Dirdie's mother 
lived. 

Tell the story that the hunter told one 
of the men of the village. 

What did the man tell the hunter? 

Where did the men go then? 

Tell the story the hunter told the poor 
woman. 

What did Birdie’s 
to do? 

Did they start on their journey imme- 
diately? Did some of the villagers go 
along? 


mother decide 


Other Exercises. Imagine yourself 
to be Birdie and tell the story she told 
her mother about her life in the hunter’s 
home. Use the pronoun 1. 

Tell the whole story, using the follow- 
ing outline: 

1. A poor woman goes to the forest to 
pick up wood. 

2. Her little baby girl is carried far 
away by an eagle. 
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3. A hunter rescues the little girl and 
takes her to his home. 
4. Birdie is restored to her mother. 


The Bremen Town Musicians 


A man had a donkey who had carried 
sacks to the mill for his master for many 
years. But the donkey at last grew old 
and feeble. Then the master said: 

“І cannot afford to feed an old donkey 
that can no longer work for me. I will 
drive him out of my barn and let him 
go where he pleases." 

The poor donkey felt sad to think that 
his master should turn him out to die 
without even thanking him for the work 
he had done. But he did not despair. 
He made up his mind to go to Bremen 
to be a town musician. 

After he had gone a short distance he 
saw a dog by the roadside howling pite- 
ously. 

"Why. do you howl so loud?” asked the 
donkey. * 

“Оһ,” said the dog, "because I am old 
and am getting weaker each day, and can 
no longer hunt for my master, he wanted 
to kill me, but I ran away, and here I am. 
How I am to get food for myself, I do 
not know." 

“ГИ tell you what,” said the donkey, 
"you come with me. I am going to 
Bremen to become a town musician. 
You can also play in the band." 

“АП right," said the dog. So they 
walked on together. 

Within a short time they saw a cat 
sitting by the road. She looked sad and 
forlorn. 

“What is the matter with you, friend 
cat ?" asked the donkey. 

The cat replied, “Who can be happy 
with so bad a mistress? Because І am 
getting old and my teeth are dull and I 
prefer to sit behind the stove instead of 
trying to catch mice, my mistress wanted 
to drown me, but I escaped, and now 1 
do not know what to do." 

The donkey said, *Come with us to 
Bremen. You know how to make music 
at night. You can be a town musician." 
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So the cat went along with the donkey 
and the dog. 

After walking for some time they came 
to a farmyard. On the gate post they 
saw a rooster and he was crowing with 
all his might. 

The donkey said, “Why do you crow 
so loud?” 

The rooster answered, “I just over- 
heard my mistress tell the cook to cut off 
my head tonight. The cook is to make 
me into soup tomorrow and so I have 
made up my mind to crow until I die.” 

The donkey said, “Come with us to 
Bremen. That will be better than dying. 
You have a powerful voice, and if we all 
sing together people will take notice of 
us." The rooster thought it was a good 
idea and the four walked away together. 

But they could not get to Bremen in 
one day. Toward evening they came to 
a forest. Here they decided to stay for 
the night. The donkey and the dog lay 
down under a large tree. The cat climbed 
up into the branches and the rooster flew 


to the very top of the tree. There he 
thought he would be safest. Soon he 
saw a light in the distance. He called 


to his friends, "I see a light, and where 
there is a light there must be a house." 

Тһе donkey said, "Let us go there. 
Our bed is not comfortable here." Тһе 
dog said, “I am willing. Perhaps I сап 
find a few bones with a little meat on 
them.” So they all walked toward the 
light. The light became brighter and 
soon they stood before a house. Тһе 
donkey went up to the window and 
looked in. 

"What do you see?" whispered the 
dog. 
“I see a table in a large room and on 
the table are good things to eat and 
drink. It is а robbers’ house and the 


robbers are sitting around the table and 


are enjoying themselves," whispered the 
donkey. 

“Т wish I had some of the bread,” said 
the rooster. 

"I wish I had some of the milk," 
said the cat. 

“I wish I had some of the meat," said 
the dog. 
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*[ wish I had some of the wine," 
said the donkey. 

Then the animals planned to frighten 
away the robbers. Тһе donkey placed 
his forelegs on the window sill. The dog 
jumped on the donkey's back. Тһе cat 
climbed оп the dog's back. Тһе rooster 
flew up and perched on the cat's head. 
Then they all began to make music. The 
donkey brayed. Тһе dog barked. Тһе 
cat mewed. Тһе rooster crowed. Sud- 
denly they fell through the window into 
the room, breaking the glass as they fell. 
When the robbers heard that dreadful 
noise they became frightened, jumped up 
from the table and ran into the woods. 
Then the four companions sat down at 
the table and ate as though they had to 
fast for a month thereafter. 

When the friends had feasted to their 
hearts’ content they put out the fire and 
looked for a place іп which to sleep, each 
according to his nature. The donkey lay 
down in the yard, the dog lay down be- 
hind the door. The cat curled up near 
the warm ashes оп the hearth. Тһе 
rooster flew up on the roof. They were 
all tired out on account of their long 
journey and were soon fast asleep. 

But the robbers had been watching the 
house from afar. When they saw that 
no light was burning and every thing ap- 
peared quiet, the captain said, “Ме were 
fools to be frightened so easily." Then 
he ordered one of the robbers to go to 
the house to find out who was there. 

When the messenger reached the house 
he stealthily went into the kitchen. He 
took out a match, and, seeing the fiery 
eyes of the cat, he thought they were 
coals of fire. He tried to light his match 
by touching it to one of the “coals of 
fire." But the cat flew at his face spit- 
ting and scratching. This frightened the 
robber and he ran for the door. Just as 
he was passing out the dog bit him in 
the leg and when he reached the yard the 
donkey kicked him. ‘The rooster heard 
the noise and crowed with all his might, 
"Ki ke ri ki, Ki ke ri ke." 

Then the robber ran back to his com- 
panions as fast as he could. He was 
terribly frightened. “О captain!" he 
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called out, “іп the house is a terrible old 
witch. She breathed on me and scratched 
my face with her long sharp nails. Be- 
hind the door stands a giant with a long, 
sharp dagger. He stabbed me in the leg. 
In the yard is a great monster who beat 
me with a big club. And up on the roof 
sits the judge. He kept calling out, 
‘Bring me the villain! Bring me the 
villain! ” 

When the robbers heard this they were 
terribly frightened. They did not dare 
go near the house again but they went 
far into the forest to build another house. 

The four Bremen town musicians 
liked it so well in their new home that 
they stayed there. 


First Presentation. In telling the 
story the teacher should have in mind 
the three parts into which it naturally 
divides itself, namely : 

1. How the four musicians came to be 
associated with each other. 

2. How they captured the robbers 
house by means of their music. 

3. How they established themselyes in 
their new home. 

This story is well adapted for first- 
grade pupils but may also be used in a 
second or third grade. It may seem to 
some teachers that the vocabulary of the 
story is too difficult for the pupils of the 
first grade. If the teacher who is to use 
the story in a first grade is of that opin- 
ion, and she ought to be the best judge, 
she can readily simplify it by breaking up 
the longer sentences into shorter sen- 
tences, by using shorter words and by 
repetition of parts told. But, as a rule, it 
will be found that a more difficult and ex- 
tensive vocabulary can be used by the 
teacher in telling stories to children than 
can be used in stories which children are 
to read themselves. 

Тһе story lends itself to a form of 
treatment in which the teacher encour- 
ages the pupils to anticipate some of 
the things said or done by the actors. 
When, for example, the teacher reaches 
the point in the story where she says, 
“Then the master said," she should stop 
and allow pupils to tell what he may 
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have said. Тһеге are many points in 
the story where the teacher can stop to 
ask the questions, What did he say? 
What did the dog do? Тһе cat? Тһе 
donkey? Тһе rooster? What happened 
then? Many other questions will sug- 
gest themselves to the teacher while tell- 
ing the story. Тһе teacher's aim will 
be to have pupils construct as much of 
the story as possible. 

After the first part of the story, How 
the four musicians came to be associated 
with each other, has been told in the 
above way, some pupil may be asked to 
tell this part in a connected way. This 
would naturally not be a perfect repro- 
duction nor is that intended. Тһе effort 
of the teacher should be to make children 
self-active. If changes are introduced 
they should be welcomed, not discour- 
aged. 

In a similar way each of the other 
units should be worked out. 


Second Presentation. In the second 
presentation of the story questions should 
be asked to bring out the facts of the 
story, and others that will cause the chil- 
dren to reflect on the facts, thus: Tell 
me how the donkey came to leave his 
master. Do you like the donkey's mas- 
ter? Why not? What did the donkey 
intend to do? Do you think he would 
have made a good musician? Why do 
you like the donkey? Where did the 
donkey go and whom did he meet? What 
did the donkey say to the dog and what 
did the dog answer him? 

What did the donkey and dog do then? 
What did the cat say to the donkey? 
Why did the rooster crow so loud? 
Should persons keep such animals after 
they are old? 

Why could the friends not get to 
Bremen in a day? How did they intend 
to spend the night? What did the 
rooster see from his perch? Tell what 
the animals did to get the robbers out of 
the house. Could they have accom- 
plished what they did if they had not 
worked together, but each one for him- 
self? Do you know what is meant by 
"In union there is strength"? Tell what 


happened to the robber that came back. 
Tell the story he told his captain. Did 
the robber believe what he was saying? 
Do you think the four companions did 
right in taking the home away from the 
robbers? Why? 

The children are now ready to tell the 
whole story, but again it is urged that 
pupils should not be held strictly to 
the facts as presented in the story. They 
should be encouraged to allow their 
imagination to have free scope. 


The Shoemaker and the Elves 


The teacher should first of all give a 
brief summary of the story somewhat as 
follows: 

I shall tell you a story about an hon- 
est shoemaker who tried hard to get 
along in the world, but luck seemed to 
be against him. He became very poor, 
but he did not despair. Help finally 
came from a most unexpected quarter, 
and the shoemaker never again was in 
want. This general summary is given 
so that the teacher may be in a posi- 
tion to check random talking by pupils 
by referring to the limitations in the 
summary. 

Тһе story should be divided into units, 
and each unit should be developed some- 
what as follows: 


First Unit. Teacher. I shall tell you 
today how the shoemaker cut out the last 
pair of shoes in the evening, and what he 
discovered the next morning that made 
him happy. 

The shoemaker worked very hard and 
still he did not earn enough to live on. 
How do you suppose that happened? 

Possible Answers. Perhaps he owed 
somebody money, and so he had to pay 
out the money when he sold shoes. Per- 
haps his children were sick and he had 
to pay the doctor. Perhaps the shoe- 
maker was sick a long time and hence 
could earn no money. 

T. I do not know what made him 
poor, perhaps you are right. At last all 
he had in the world was gone except 
just leather enough to make one pair 
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of shoes. He cut these out at night and 
meant to rise early in the morning to 
make them up. His heart was light amid 
all his troubles for his conscience was 
clear. So he went quietly to bed, left 
all his cares to God, and fell asleep. 
Why was his conscience clear? 

P. А. He was a good man and always 


did right. Although he was poor he was 
not to blame for it. He was willing to 
work. 


T. In the morning after he had said 
his prayers he sat down to work, but 
there was no work for him to do. What 
had happened during the night? 

P. 4. Perhaps somebody stole the 
leather. 

T. Would that make him happy? 
You remember I said something hap- 
pened that made him happy 

P. A. Perhaps somebody brought him 
much leather as a present. Perhaps a 
friend made the shoes for him at night. 

T. Yes, that is what happened. When 
he looked at his workbench there stood 
the shoes already made. Every stitch 
was perfect. Soon a customer came in. 
Did he buy? Why? 

P. A. Тһе shoes were so fine. 

T. What did the shoemaker do with 
the money ? 

P. A. He bought food. Perhaps he 
bought more leather. 

That is what he did. He bought 
leather enough to make two pairs of 
shoes. This was in the evening. What 
did he do then? 

P. А. He cut out the leather and went 
to bed. 

T. What did the shoemaker think 
might happen again? 

P. A. That somebody would come 
and make the shoes. 

T. Tell me what happened. 

P. A. The shoemaker was anxious to 
find out whether the shoes were made, 
so he got up early the next morning and 
went into his workroom. On the table 
stood two pairs of shoes, beautifully 
made. 

T. What did the shoemaker do then? 

Р. A. He picked them up and looked 
at them. He was glad that the shoes 
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were made. He put them in the window 
so that people could see what fine shoes 
he had to sell. Soon a customer came 
in and bought a pair. Before evening 
he sold the other pair also. 

T. What did he do then? 

P. A. He then bought more leather. 

T. Yes, he had money enough to buy 
leather for many pairs of shoes. He 
cut out the work again in the evening 
and when he got up the next morning 
he found it finished. And so it went on 
for some time until the good man was 
quite well to do. 

When the above unit is developed in 
this way the teacher should ask some 
pupil to tell-the story up to this point. 


Second Unit. 7. Was the shoe- 
maker not curious to find out who it was 
that did his work? What did he do to 
find out ? 

Р. А. The shoemaker and his wife 
made up their minds to watch one night. 
They hid behind the door and peeped 
through the crack. When everything 
was quiet the window opened and in 
came a fairy. She touched the leather 
with her wand and immediately the shoes 
were ready. Then she left. Then the 
shoemaker and his wife ran into the 
room and examined all the shoes. 

T. That was well told. But it was 
not a fairy the shoemaker and his wife 
saw. Instead of a fairy there were two 
little elves. The elves worked busily, 
stitching, rapping and tapping, and long 
before daylight they left again. The 
shoemaker’s wife noticed that the elves 
were poorly clad, that they had hardly 
any clothing on. What do you think the 
wife said to the shoemaker? 

Р. A. She said, “I am going to make 
suits for the elves.” 

T. And what did she ask her husband 
to do? 

P. A. She asked him to make shoes 
for them. 

Е Now go on with the story. 

P. А. One night when the suits and 
the shoes were ready the shoemaker put 
them in the room, and then he and his 
wife watched again. When the elves 
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came they saw the clothes and immedi- 
ately put them on. 

T. And then? 

Р. А. Then they went to work again. 

T. Don’t you think that by this time 
the shoemaker had been helped enough? 
It was this way. ‘The shoemaker did 
not cut out leather for that night. Не 
simply placed the suits and shoes on the 
bench. Was not that a nice way of tell- 
ing the elves that they were not expected 
to come back? Now tell me what the 
elves did when they were dressed? 

P. A. They sang a song to show how 
happy they were, and then ran away 
and never came back. 

T. That is what they did. When they 
saw the clothes and shoes they dressed 
themselves in the twinkling of an eve, 
and danced and capered about the room, 
till at last they danced out of the door 
and over the green. 

Then the teacher should call upon pu- 
pils to tell this part of the story and 
then the whole story. 


HOW BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES 
SHOULD BE TOLD 


In telling stories from history or bio- 
graphical stories the suggestions made 
in regard to story telling in general ap- 
ply except as to the exercise of the 
creative imagination. It does not matter 
much whether a fairy tale is changed 
somewhat by the pupils and teacher, but 
it does make a difference whether a bio- 
graphical story is changed or not. The 
fact side must receive most of the atten- 
tion, but the attempt should also be made 
to show the influence of conditions on 
the life of the hero. Тһе stories should 
be told in such a way that a desire is 
created in the children to emulate the 
goodness and the patriotism of the hero. 
Outlines made either by the teacher or 
pupils or both teacher and pupils will 
be found helpful in getting children to 
tell these stories. 


The Boyhood of Lincoln 


Over 100 years ago there stood on the 
banks of a small stream in Kentucky 


a log cabin. It was small and poorly 
built. There was no floor, no glass for 
the one window, and no door for the 
doorway. А bearskin was hung across 
the doorway, and a deerskin over the 
opening left for a window. Тһе wind 
carried the rain and snow through the 
cracks between the logs, and though a 
great fire of logs roared up the wide 
chimney the room was often very un- 
comfortable. 

This cheerless log house was one of 
many similar structures built by the early 
settlers and would have passed unnoticed 
were it not for the fact that in it, Feb. 
12, 1809, Abraham Lincoln was born. 
At the time of his birth no one imagined 
that this child was destined to become 
one of the world's greatest men, and 
that he would be known in history as the 
martyr president, the emancipator of a 
race and the savior of his country. 


In those early days the settlers for the | 


most part could neither read nor write. 
Abraham's mother, however, was a cul- 
tured woman. She had come from Vir- 
ginia where she had been given a good 
education. She was tall and dignified 
and made friends easily through her 
winsome ways and her many acts of 
kindness. Each day she read the Bible 
to her kind though ignorant husband, 
and when Abe was old enough to under- 
stand she told him stories of Joseph, 
Moses, David and Jesus. Thus did the 
boy drink in the lessons of truth and 
virtue which were to lay the foundations 
of a strong and noble character. 

When young Lincoln was five years 
old he went to a school conducted for 
a few weeks each year by a Roman 
Catholic priest who traveled from set- 
tlement to settlement. Imagine the sur- 
prise and chagrin of the boys and girls 
twice and thrice Abe's age when Abe 
marched to the head of the spelling 
class. His mother had been his teacher. 

Slavery existed in Kentucky and poor 
men who owned no slaves and worked 
their own farms were looked down upon 
by the rich. When Abe was seven years 
old his father, Thomas Lincoln, resolved 
to move to Indiana where there were 
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no slaves and where all who worked and 
led good lives were respected whether 
rich or poor. He accordingly sold his 
farm and late in autumn moved his fam- 
ily to Indiana. 

During the first winter the family lived 
in a temporary log house known as a 
"camp," a mere shed one side of which 
was open to the weather. By placing 
some slabs across the logs overhead, 
Abe's father made a bedroom for him. 
This room could be reached only by 
means of wooden pegs in the wall. There 
was no chimney, hence there could. be 
no fire in the "camp." A fire, how- 
ever, was kept burning just in front of 
the open side. Hanging over this fire 
was a large iron pot in which the cook- 
ing was done. During the winter Abe's 
father, who was a carpenter, hewed tim- 
ber for his new home which was to be 
much larger and more comfortable than 
the one in Kentucky. 

Abe's mother, as you can imagine, was 
a hard-working woman busy with her 
household duties from morning to night, 
but she nevertheless found time to con- 
tinue the education of her son. Abe im- 
proved rapidly in his studies and be- 
fore the winter came to an end he had 
mastered the spelling book and could take 
his mother's place in reading the Bible 
to the family. His mother also taught 
him to write. But besides teaching him 
the rudiments of learning, she did what 
was more valuable, she stamped her own 
high sense of duty and honor, her rev- 
erence for right and justice upon her 
boy. The world little knew at that time 
what a great debt it was to owe the 
mother of Abraham Lincoln. 

Abe's life in their new home was a 
very busy one. Young as he was he 
helped his father in cutting down trees 
and in making a clearing. Besides this, 
Abe, who had learned how to handle a 
gun, kept the table supplied with meats 
of various kinds. 

After living two short years in Indi- 
ana, Abe's mother was taken ill The 
nearest doctor lived 40 miles away and 
could not be sent for. One day she 
caled Abe to her bedside and said to 
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him: “Abraham, I am going away from 
you, and shall not return. I know you 
will be a good boy and you will be kind 
to your sister and to your father. I 
want you to live as I have taught you 
and to love your Heavenly Father." 

Death came to her soon after and she 
was buried by her kind and loving neigh- 
bor on a hill that overlooked the valley. 
Abe was sad at heart. Не had loved 
and revered his mother. She had been 
his best friend and companion and he 
resolved that his life should reflect the 
teachings of this angel mother. Years 
later, after Lincoln had become a great 
man, he said: “АП that I am, or hope 
to be, I owe to my dear mother." 

One thing, however, grieved him sore- 
ly. No clergyman was present to con- 
duct the funeral services. He knew of 
but one minister and that one lived 100 
miles away. It was the minister who oc- 
casionally had preached for them in Ken- 
tucky. Abe had only shortly before his 
mother's death learned to write, and 
though he could not write well, he never- 
theless wrote a long letter to this min- 
ister asking him to come to their Indi- 
ana home to preach a funeral sermon at 
the grave of his mother. It took three 
months for the letter to reach the min- 
ister. So impressed was the minister by 
the letter that he immediately made ar- 
rangements to go to Indiana. 

Upon the arrival of the minister at 
Abe's home word was sent to all the 
neighbors for miles around, inviting them 
to attend the religious services. Such 
was the respect and love for this noble 
woman that over 100 responded. They 
sang a hymn, listened to the sermon, of- 
fered up a prayer, committed the de- 
parted mother to God's keeping and left 
for their homes. 

Some time after the death of his 
mother, Abe secured a copy of ZEsop's 
Fables and a textbook on arithmetic. 
He read the fables over and over until 
he could repeat them word for word. 
Unable to get a slate for his work in 
arithmetic, he used a wooden shovel in- 
stead. He used a charred stick in mak- 
ing figures and when the shovel was cov- 
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ered with them he planed off the surface 
and began again. In this way he soon 
became proficient in handling numbers. 

About a year after the death of his 
wife, Thomas Lincoln married again. 
Abe's stepmother was a widow with 
three children. She proved to be very 
kind to Abe, and he soon came to love 
her dearly. She arranged to have Abe 
attend a school which had been opened 
in the neighborhood, and Abe proved to 
be a very industrious pupil. But while 
he was the best pupil in the school and 
liked his books, he also had the ambition 
to be a champion at wrestling and box- 
ing. He must have thought that this 
ambition interfered somewhat with his 
being a good boy, for he wrote in his 
arithmetic: 


Abraham Lincoln, 

His hand and pen; 
He will be good, 

But God knows when. 


Abe did not attend this school for 
more than a few months. His father 
was very poor and felt that he needed 
Abe's assistance in providing food for 
the family. Abe accordingly left school 
and spent his days in chopping down 
trees and helping his father in clearing 
the land and hoeing the corn. He also 
helped his father in his work as a car- 
penter. 

However, his stepmother while realiz- 
ing the necessity of Abe's helping the 
family, also appreciated his love for 
learning. .She perceived in her stepson 
what the father did not see—a nature 
rich and rare—and she resolved to do 
what she could to help in developing 
Abe's intellectual powers. Within a 
short time she managed to buy or bor- 
row for Abe the Life of Henry Clay, 
Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, Bunyan's The 
Pilgrim's Progress, a history of the 
United States and Weem's Life of 
Washington. 

Abe worked by day and studied by 
night. Every night after the chores were 
attended to he could be seen studying 
his books by the light of a candle or the 
fire in the fireplace. He read the books 


over and over until he mastered them. 
So hungry was he for intellectual food 
that he walked ten miles to borrow a 
copy of the laws of Indiana. The neigh- 
bors also kept him busy writing their 
letters. This brought him in a little 
money which he used in buying more 
books. His stepmother declared: “Abe 
read everything he could lay his hands 
on, and when he came across a passage 
that struck him, he would write it down 
on brown store paper, study it, commit 
it to memory and repeat it again and 
again.” Abe was fast becoming a self- 
taught scholar who was respected for 
his learning by the people for miles 
around. 

When Abe was 19 years of age a man 
who had bought a large quantity of corn, 
pork and other farm produce asked him 
to take charge of transporting these 
products by means of a flatboat to New 
Orleans. With one assistant Abe piloted 
the flatboat to New Orleans, where he 
soon disposed of his cargo at a fair 
price and returned to Indiana. He re- 
ceived ten dollars a month for his serv- 
ices and considered this good pay. 

In 1830 Thomas Lincoln, hearing of 
the rich prairie lands of Illinois, deter- 
mined to move to that state. By this 
time his stepdaughters had married and 
his own daughter had died. Abraham 
was 21 years old and willing to go. The 
journey was a long and tedious one, but 
at length the party arrived at their desti- 
nation and within a short time their new 
log house was built. Abe helped his 
father clear ten acres of land, and split 
rails to fence it in. He was a dutiful 
son and up to this time all his earnings 
had gone to his father. But now he was 
in sore distress. His clothes were wear- 
ing out and he had no money with which 
to get new ones. Finally he struck a 
bargain with Nancy Miller who lived in 
the neighborhood. She made him a pair 
of trousers and he split 1400 rails for 
her to pay for them. These were the 
rails which later made such a stir in 
politics. 

In the spring of 1831 Abraham made 
another voyage to New Orleans. John 
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Offut, his employer, agreed to pay Abe 
50 cents a day and $60 besides, in case 
the trip proved successful. Abraham to- 
gether with two companions built the 
flatboat which was to carry the corn, 
beef, pork and pigs, and when it was 
ready the trip began. He was success- 
ful in reaching New Orleans without a 
mishap and soon disposed of his produce 
at a good profit. While in the city he 
visited the slave market, which made a 
deep impression upon him. 

When Abraham got back to Illinois his 
employer induced him to take charge of 
his store at New Salem. It was a gro- 
cery, dry-goods, hardware, and boot and 
shoe store all in one. He soon won the 
respect and confidence of the customers, 
who appreciated his agreeable and polite 
manners and especially his honesty. 

If Abraham happened to make a mis- 
take in giving short weight or in fig- 
uring up accounts he was always ready 
to correct it. At one time a woman 
bought a half pound of tea. After she 
had gone he happened to look at the 
scales and discovered that he had given 
her only a quarter of a pound. He im- 
mediately weighed out an additional 
quarter of a pound, locked the store and 
ran after the customer. He caught up 
with her after she had gone a mile, and 
explained the mistake he had made. At 
another time, a customer paid six cents 
more than was right, and when Abraham 
closed the store for the night he walked 
three miles and back to return the money. 
Acts like these, small as they may ap- 
pear to us, earned for young Lincoln the 
title of “Honest Abe," which clung to 
him during life. 

But Abraham Lincoln while in charge 
of the store found many a leisure mo- 
ment for continuing his studies. He 
bought a grammar, and though he found 
it difficult he mastered its contents in a 
few months. He studied algebra and 
geometry but found these subjects very 
dificult to master without a teacher. But 
he persevered and in a year or so he be- 
came proficient in these subjects also. 
Thus in the course of time, by sheer 
pluck and determination, and undaunted 


by obstacles, young Lincoln gained an 
education which was to qualify him for 
the great things which he was to accom- 
plish when he entered public life. 


Teacher’s Preparation. The teacher 
should first of all read the story as care- 
fully as Lincoln read some of the first 
books that fell into his hands. Then she 
should prepare an outline of the story 
somewhat as follows: 


The Boyhood of Lincoln 
I. The Log Cabin in the Wilds of Ken- 
tucky 


1. How it was built 
2. How it was made famous 


II. The Education of the Early Settlers 


1. The inability of most settlers to 
read and write 

2. Abraham’s mother, a cultured 
woman 

3. How she told him Bible stories 

4. How she influenced his character 


III. Abe Attends His First School 


1. How he surprised the pupils by go- 
ing to the head of the class 


IV. Abe’s Father Moves to Indiana 


1. The effect of the institution of slav- 
ery on Abe’s father 
2. The "camp" in Indiana 


V. Abe's Mother 


1. Her work during the day 

2. How she found time to teach Abe 
to read and write 

3. How she stamped her own charac- 
ter on Abe 

4. Her illness and last words to Abe 

5. Her death and burial 

6. How Abe secured a minister to 
preach a sermon at the grave of 
his mother 

7. How the neighbors attended the 
services 
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VI. Abe Secures a Copy of ZEsop's Fa- 
bles and an Arithmetic 


1. How he studied the fables 
2. How he studied arithmetic 


VII. Abe's Stepmother 


1. How she sent him to school 

2. Abe's ambition to be a wrestler 

3. Abe leaves school to help his father 

4. His stepmother buys and borrows 
books for him 


VIII. Abe and His Books 


IX. Abe Takes a Flatboat Loaded with 
Produce to New Orleans 


X. The Family Moves to Illinois 


1. Abe helps his father 
2. How he got a new pair of trousers 


XI. Abe's Second Trip to New Orleans 


1. The trip a success 
2. Abe at the slave market 


XII. Abe as a Storekeeper 


1. How he won the confidence of his 
customers and the title “Honest 
Abe" 

2. How he educated himself 


When the teacher has made an outline 
similar to the above, she should again 
study the story so that she may be able 
to tell it with strict adherence to the 
outline. 

Unless pupils have been told pioneer 
stories like the above, it may be well 
for the teacher to describe the great 
wilderness in the central part of the 
United States that was fast filling up 
with settlers early in the 19th century. 
She should picture the life of these 
early pioneers, their sacrifices, their 
sturdv manhood, their courage and other 
qualities manifested in their struggle to 
conquer a wilderness. If there are chil- 
dren in the class whose grandparents 
were pioneer settlers, it would be very 


interesting to have the children inter- 
view them and then have them tell the 
class about the personal experiences of 
these early settlers. 

It is best probably to place the outline 
of the story on the board before telling 
the story. It will serve as a guide to 
the teacher when she tells the story and 
will be of assistance to the pupils in fix- 
ing the facts. 

Unless there is a large map in the 
schoolroom showing the region of the 
United States referred to in the story, 
it may be well for the teacher to sketch 
one on the board. This might be done 
anyway, because it will add interest to 
the story and help the children in getting 
the story in its proper order. 

After the teacher has told the entire 
story she should call on the brighter pu- 
pils to tell parts of it. It will be found 
that their reproductions will be faulty, 
but they should be encouraged to give 
them nevertheless. 

When the pupils are able to tell the 
story in the rough, then the important 
work of the teacher begins. The story is 
one of the best in existence to teach not 
only the life of the early pioneers, but 
to show how a great soul can be brought 
to fruition even in a wilderness. 

Тһе story should again be told by the 
teacher, but this time it should be told 
unit by unit. After telling a unit the 
teacher should ask questions which will 
cause children to reflect on what they 
have heard. 


Questions like the following may be 
asked: 

1. Describe the log cabin in which Lin- 
coln was born. 

2. What made the cabin uncomfort- 
able in rainy weather and in winter? 

3. Tell what you know of Lincoln's 
mother. How did she influence the life 
of her son? Why was it necessary for 
her to work so hard? 

4. What made it possible for young 
Abe to go to the head of the class in 
spelling? 

5. Why did Thomas Lincoln go to 
Indiana? 
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6. Describe the “camp” in which the 
family lived. 

7. What did Abe’s mother teach him 
besides reading, spelling and writing? 

8. How did the life Abe led help him 
in developing his intellectual powers 2 

9, What were the dying words of his 
mother? What meaning do you read 
into the words, “I want you to live as I 
have taught you”? 

10. What prompted Abe to write to 
the minister? Do you suppose he con- 
sulted any one before writing the letter? 

11. It took three months for the letter 
to reach its destination. Can you explain 
this? 

12. Why, do you suppose, was the 
minister so ready to respond to Abe's re- 
quest ? 

13. Was it a blessing that Abe had 
only a few books to read? Why? 

14. What do you think of Abe's step- 
mother? What did she do to prove that 
she really loved her stepson? 

15. Why do you suppose the neighbors 
respected Abe? 

16. What earned for Abe the name, 
"The Rail Splitter"? По you suppose 
this story helped him later in politics? 
How? 

17. How long do you suppose it took 
Abe to make the trip to New Orleans? 

18. Was Abe honest in little things? 
Do you suppose the habit of being hon- 
est in little things helped to be honest in 
big things? 

19. Why do you like the story, The 
Boyhood of Lincoln? What appeals to 
you most in the story? 


When the story has been worked out 
in the above way the entire story should 
be told by one or two pupils in class, 
and since there will not be time for each 
pupil to do this, the teacher should urge 
all of the pupils to tell the story at home 
to their parents. 

Thus far the work on the story has 
been wholly oral. When pupils can tell 
the story well it should serve as a basis 
for written compositions. The teacher 
should not, however, ask pupils to write 
on the entire story. She should either 


assign a few units to the class, or allow 
each pupil to select the part he likes best 
and write on it, completing the composi- 
tion in one recitation period. The writ- 
ten work may also constitute an assign- 
ment for home work. 

The plan as outlined above for teach- 
ing the story of Lincoln will be sug- 
gestive of how any biographical story 
may be handled by the teacher. The 
thought should always be to present in- 
teresting pictures from the lives of great 
men in such a way that they awaken 
patriotic feeling on the part of the chil- 
dren and a desire to emulate the good 
deeds in the life of the hero or heroire. 


Leonidas at Thermopylæ 


Xerxes, King of Persia, determined to 
conquer Greece. He gathered an im- 
mense army of over 1,500,000 fighting 
men and 150 war vessels. Slowly the 
Persian hosts moved toward Greece. 
They met with no opposition until the 
Pass of Thermopylæ was reached, which 
leads into the very heart of Greece. 
Here on a narrow road between the sea 
on the one side and a steep mountain on 
the other were stationed about 7000 
Greeks. The flower of this small army 
consisted of 300 Spartans commanded 
by King Leonidas. 

When Xerxes heard that this handful 
of men expected to halt his millions, 
and that they were preparing for battle 
as though they were going to a feast, 
he laughed in derision. He sent mes- 
sengers to the pass commanding the 
Greeks to surrender their weapons, but 
the Greeks answered, “Come and get 
them.” When the Greeks were told that 
there were so many Persian soldiers that 
their arrows would hide the sun, one of 
the Spartans calmly replied, “So much 
the better, then we can fight in the 
shade.” 

Xerxes hesitated to attack the Greeks. 
He did not think it possible that such a 
small army really intended to resist him. 
He allowed four days to pass, declaring 
that by that time the Greeks would real- 
ize the hopelessness of their cause and 
would withdraw. 
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When he discovered that the Greeks 
did not intend to leave he ordered his 
soldiers to storm the pass. There stood 
the Greeks, each with a shield in the 
left hand and a lance in the right, form- 
ing a strong human wall. Again and 
again the Persians tried to break through 
the forest of lances, but each time they 
were forced back. 

Xerxes then ordered the most valiant 
of his soldiers, the “Immortals,” to ad- 
vance against the Greeks. They also 
were driven back. Then the Persians 
refused to fight any more. 

When Xerxes saw that his soldiers 
were afraid, he became angry and or- 
dered them to be driven into the pass 
with whips. : But certain death awaited 
them there, and perhaps the Persian 
army might have been prevented from 
entering Greece had not a traitor named 
Ephialtes disclosed to the Persian leader 
a secret path over the mountain. 

At night Ephialtes led a part of the 
Persian army across the mountain. When 
Leonidas saw that he would be attacked 
from the rear, he allowed all the Greeks 
to withdraw except the 300 Spartans. 
Their laws forbade them to retreat. 

Now began a terrible fight. The Spar- 
tans knew that they were about to die, 
but they determined to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible. They rushed 
against the Persians, who fell before 
their onslaught as grain before the 
scythe. When their lances were broken 
they fought with their swords. Long 
they fought and well. Finally, Leonidas, 
hard pressed on all sides, fell mortally 
wounded. The Spartans fought desper- 
ately to save the body of their leader. 
Three times they forced the Persians to 
retreat, but at last, beset on all sides 
and fighting valiantly, the little band of 
Spartans died the death of heroes. 

Such was the Battle of Thermopyle, 
which was fought in July, 480 B. C. 
Many years later the Greeks erected a 
marble column on the spot where Leori- 
idas fell, bearing the inscription: 

“Traveler, when you get to Sparta, tell 
our friends that we died obedient to 
the law." 


Outline of the Story 


I. How Xerxes Determined to Conquer 
Greece 


1. His army and the march to Greece 
2. The 6000 Greeks at Thermopylæ 
3. The 300 Spartans and their leader 


II. How Xerxes Sent Messengers to the 
Greeks 


1. What the Greeks answered when 
told to give up their weapons 

2. What they answered when told how 
strong the Persians were 


III. Xerxes Orders His Soldiers to 
Storm the Pass 


1. Why he at first hesitated 

2. The Greeks force back the Persians 

3. The “Immortals” 

4. How Ephialtes, the traitor, helped 
the Persians 


IV. The Battle at Thermopylæ 


1. How the Greeks fought 
2. The death of Leonidas 


V. The Inscription on the Marble Col- 
umn 


Croesus 


Creesus, King of Lydia, lived about 
550 B. C. He was the richest man in 
the world, and for that reason consid- 
ered himself the happiest. 

At one time, Solon, the wisest man in 
Greece, visited the Lydian ruler. Croesus 
took great pride in showing Solon his 
beautiful buildings, furniture and pic- 
tures, his treasures of gold and silver 
and precious stones, and then said with 
great satisfaction: “Solon, you have 
traveled a great deal; tell me whom you 
consider the happiest man in the world." 

He expected that Solon would say, 
“Стаевив,” but instead of that the wise 
man said, *I consider Tellus, a citizen 
of Athens, the happiest of men." 

“Why do you consider him the hap- 
piest of men?” asked Croesus. "Because," 
said Solon, “Tellus lived in Athens while 
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that city was prosperous and happy. He 
had several children who were as good 
as they were beautiful. He gave them a 
good education so that they could pro- 
vide for themselves. He was respected 
by all who knew him. He lived a happy 
and peaceful life, and in his old age was 
killed while fighting bravely for his coun- 
try. His fellow citizens erected a beau- 
tiful monument to his memory." 

“But,” anxiously asked Croesus, “whom 
do you consider the next happiest?” 
“Two Greek youths, Kleobis and Biton,” 
was the answer. “They were brothers, 
and they possessed extraordinary physi- 
cal strength. Both were victors in the 
Olympian games. Both loved and re- 
vered their aged mother, who was a 
priestess. At one time it became neces- 
sary for her to go immediately to the 
temple. But, her oxen not being ready, 
her sons put themselves to the yoke and 
drew the chariot to the temple, which 
was five miles distant. When the people 
saw this they lauded the strength and 
virtue of the youths and congratulated 
the mother upon having two such duti- 
ful sons. The mother was so impressed 
by this that she hurried into the temple 
and prayed that to her children might 
be given that which they most deserved. 
Whereupon the youths, who were pray- 
ing before the altar, sank into a deep 
sleep from which they never awakened. 
Thus did the gods honor these noble 
youths. Later the Greeks erected a mon- 
ument in memory of their good deeds 
and their beautiful death.” 

“О! stranger from Athens,” impa- 
tiently cried Croesus, “do you consider 
my happiness of so small account that 
you refuse to compare me even with 
the lowliest of men?” To this Solon 
answered: “О! Croesus, a poor man is 
often much happier than a rich man. A 
man’s life is about 70 years long. Dur- 
ing this time many changes may take 
place. No man should call himself happy 
before his death.” 

Some years after Solon had visited 
Creesus, Cyrus, King of the Persians, led 
an army against Lydia. In a great battle 
fought near Sardis, the capital of Lydia, 


Croesus was utterly defeated. Тһе vic- 
torious Persians entered the city, deter- 
mined to plunder and kill the inhabitants. 
Croesus was captured and brought be- 
fore Cyrus. In his wrath, Cyrus ordered 
him to be burned alive. Тһе funeral 
pile was soon built, and Croesus, bound 
hand and foot, was placed on top. The 
flames sprang up, threatening in a little 
while to envelop Croesus, when suddenly 
he thought of the words spoken by the 
wise man from Greece, and he called 
out, “Solon! Solon! Solon!” 

Cyrus heard the outcry, and, being cu- 
rious to know to whom Croesus appealed, 
he had him removed from the funeral 
pile, and through an interpreter asked 
him what the word "Solon" signified. 
Croesus was silent for a time, and then 
said, “Solon is the name of a wise man 
to whose words I wish every monarch 
might listen, for it would be worth more 
to him than all the riches in the world." 

Then he told Cyrus of his meeting 
with Solon in his palace, which the Per- 
sians had just destroyed. Cyrus was 
deeply affected. Не realized that noth- 
ing was certain in life, and that misfor- 
tune might come to him as it had to 
Crossus. His better nature asserted it- 
self. With his own hands he removed 
the fetters from his captive, and not only 
promised him his freedom but begged 
him to remain with him as his friend and 
adviser. 


Outline of the Story of Croesus 
I. Who Croesus Was 
II. Solon Visits Croesus 


1. Croesus shows Solon his treasures 
and asks him a question 

2. Why Solon thought Tellus was the 
happiest of men 

3. Why Solon thought Kleobis and 
Biton were the next happiest of 


men 
4. What Solon finally told Croesus 


III. The Defeat of Croesus at Sardis 


1. Cyrus orders Croesus to be killed 
2. What Croesus called out while on 
the funeral pile 
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3. Cyrus asks Croesus to explain the 
meaning of his words 

4. Croesus tells Cyrus of the time he 
met Solon 


IV. How Cyrus Treated Crassus 


DRAMATIZATION 


Suitable Stories. A fable or a folk- 
lore story, or any story in which lively 
action is demanded, may be furnished a 
class in the primary grades with the sug- 
gestion that the pupils dramatize it, the 
best version being the one selected for 
use by the class. This work appeals to 
pupils, and while it develops their poetic 
instinct, it aids materially in developing 
their power of expression. 

In the fifth and sixth grades, pupils 
enjoy bringing Sir Knights into the 
schoolroom, thus making tales of chiv- 
alry, tales of real life to them. They 
take pride in perfecting the strong parts 
in plays and begin to look for dramatic 
ability in their associates. Scenes from 
Little Women, Miles Standish апа kip 
Van Winkle are adapted to fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils. 

In the grammar grades pupils prefer 
to dramatize stories that can be used 
without changing materially the language 
of the author. The Ruggles’ Christmas 
Dinner, The Cabbage Patch and similar 
stories readily serve as a basis for dram- 
atization in these grades. 


Freedom of Expression. Criticism is 
sometimes directed against this kind of 
language work because of the possible 
resulting disorder, but with a tactful 
teacher, this freedom of expression and 
action can readily be directed into proper 
channels, and thus dramatization may be 
made the means of developing the imagi- 
nation and increasing the power of ini- 
tiative and organization of children. 


Illustrative Exercises. In the illus- 
trative exercises on dramatization the 
stories are introduced together with their 
dramatized version. This is done in the 
hope that pupils may discover how sim- 


ple a matter it is to dramatize a well- 
known story. In the upper grades, pupils 
may be encouraged to write out the 
dramatizations, though as a rule good re- 
sults are secured by having pupils as- 
sign parts to each other and work out 
the dramatization on the spur of the 
moment. 


Тһе Three Butterflies 


At one time there were three butter- 
flies, a white, a red and a yellow, that 
played in the sunshine, dancing from 
flower to flower. They did not grow 
tired because they were enjoying them- 
selves. But when it began to rain and 
they observed that their wings were get- 
ting wet, they rapidly flew home. But 
the door was shut and they could not 
find the key, so they remained standing 
outside in the rain. 

They then flew to a tulip striped with 
yellow and red, and said, "Tulip, open 
your flower just a little so that we may 
slip in and not get wet." But the tulip 
said, "I will open my flower only for the 
yellow and the red; the white I do not 
like.” But the red and yellow butter- 
flies said, "If you will not shelter our 
sister we will not allow you to shel- 
ter us." 

It rained harder and harder, and they 
flew to a lily and said, "Allow us to 
creep into your blossom so that we may 
be protected from the rain." But the lily 
said, "I will take the white one because 
she looks like me, the others I do not 
like." Then the white butterfly said, “If 
you refuse to shelter my sisters, I will 
not go to you either. We prefer to get 
wet together rather than forsake one 
another," and they flew away. 

Dehind the clouds the sun had over- 
heard all that the butterflies said and ad- 
mired their love for one another. He 
forced his way through the clouds, drove 


off the rain, and before long it was, 


again bright and beautiful in the garden. 
Soon the wings of the butterflies were 
dry again, and they danced till night, and 
then together they flew to their home to 
sleep. 
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The Three Butterflies 


Persons REPRESENTED: А White But- 
terfly, a Red Butterfly, a Yellow 
Butterfly, a Red and Yellow Tulip, 
a Lily, the Sun. 


Scene I: A garden full of flowers. 


Enter the three butterflies, dancing. 


The Three Butterflies. Now for а 
jolly good time. (Dancing and flutter- 
ing about.) 

White B. I am off for the lily. 
(Dances off towards the lily.) 

Red B. І like the tulip. (Dances off 
towards the tulip.) 

Yellow В. Catch me if you can. (The 
other butterflies flit after the yellow but- 
terfly, but do not catch it.) 

White B. What was that? Was it a 
drop of rain? 

Red B. Surely it is raining. Oh, my 
poor wings! 

Yellow B. Let us find shelter as 
quickly as we can. (All fly to the tulip.) 

The Three B. Tulip, open your flower 
just a little so that we may slip in and 
not get wet. 

Tulip. I will open my flower only for 
the yellow and the red, the white I do 
not like. 

Red B. No, if you will not shelter 
the White Butterfly I'll not allow you to 
shelter me. (Flies away.) 

Yellow B. Nor me. (Flies away.) 
(The butterflies all remain quiet for a 
while) 

Yellow B. Oh, it is raining harder; 
let us go to the Шу. (All fly to the lily.) 

White B. Please, dear lily, allow us to 
creep into your blossom so that we may 
be protected from the rain. 

Lily. I will take you because you look 
like me, but the others I do not like 
and therefore will not take them. 

White B. If you refuse to shelter my 
sisters I will not go to you either. (The 
three butterflies join hands.) 

The Three B. (Turning to the audi- 
ence.) We prefer to get wet together 
rather than forsake one another. (Exit 
all.) 


ScENE II: Тһе same garden. 


Enter the sun. 


Sun. Behind the clouds I heard all 
that the dear little butterflies said, so I 
have forced my way through the clouds, 
have driven off the rain and have made 
the garden bright and beautiful again. 
They will see me and come back to the 
garden. 

The Three В. Thank you, dear Sun. 
Your rays have dried our wings and we 
can dance and play till bedtime. (They 
dance about.) 


Sun. I must move to the west. It is 
getting late. 

Butterflies. Oh, it is beginning to be 
dark. We must fly home and go to 
sleep. Good-night. (Bowing to the au- 
dience.) 

Suggestions. It is suggested that 


the principal parts in The Three Butter- 


flies be taken by five little girls and one 
boy, the girls taking the parts of the 
flowers and the boy the part of the sun. 
A number of girls and boys may repre- 
sent the other flowers in the garden. 

"In fixing up for the play" the chil- 
dren should if possible enlist the interest 
of their mothers. The teacher may sug- 
gest to the little girls how to “таКе up" 
for the various characters, indicating 
some inexpensive materials that might be 
used. Тһе decorations should consist 
largely of colored tissue paper and should 
be simple and inexpensive. 

The little girl who is chosen to rep- 
resent a pink rose may come with pink 
paper bows on her shoes, a pink paper 
sash around her waist, pink bows on her 
shoulders and a pink bow on her head. 
If she is a little more ingenious or if 
her mother enters enthusiastically into 
the spirit of the play she may appear 
with a green cap on her head to which 
are attached numerous “pink petals,” the 
whole suggesting a large rose. Around 
her waist may be tied a green sash, from 
which larger pink petals may extend 
downwards, or to which may be fastened 
pink roses. 

In a similar way the red and yellow 
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tulip and the lily may be represented by 
two little girls decorated in the color 
of these flowers. 

The decorations for the little girls who 
represent the three butterflies should be 
as nearly alike as possible, except, of 
course, as to color. А little drapery 
falling from their arms will help along 
the suggestion of wings, particularly 
when the butterflies “flutter about." 

The boy taking the part of the sun 
should be one of those round-faced, 
good-natured fellows whose countenance 
seems to radiate sunshine. A wreath of 
scalloped yellow paper encircling his face 
will help along the suggestion that he 
represents the sun. 


The Wise Judge 


A rich merchant of the East was so 
unfortunate as to lose a large sum of 
money. Не advertised his loss and of- 
fered a reward of $100 for the return 
of his money. 

After a few days an old man called 
on him and said, “This is probably your 
money. I found it.” 

The merchant, who appreciated hon- 
esty in other people but who might have 
practiced more of it himself, counted 
the money, and while doing so conceived 
a plan whereby he might avoid giving the 
honest finder the promised reward. 

“My friend,” he said to the old man, 
“in reality there was $800 in this pack- 
age, but I find there is now only $700 
in it. I presume you helped yourself 
to the reward before handing me the 
money. You did right, and I thank 
you." 

The man, however, insisted that he had 
not opened the package but had handed 
it to him in the same condition that it 
was when he found it. 

Both men finally appeared before the 
.judge to tell their stories. Тһе one in- 
sisted that there was $800 in the pack- 
age; the other, that he had not opened 
the package and hence did not know the 
amount of money it contained. 

The judge, realizing the purpose the 
merchant had in view, had each man 


testify again under oath, and then, turn- 
ing to the merchant, gave his decision as 
follows : 

“Tf you lost a package containing $800 
and this man found one containing only 
$700, it is plain that the money is not 
that which you lost. Hence I command 
you to give back this money to the 
finder of the package, who will keep it 
until someone comes who has lost $700 
and can prove that it is his property. 
You, my dear merchant, must wait until 
someone comes who has found $800." 


The Wise Judge 


Persons REPRESENTED: А rich merchant, 
an honest man, a wise judge. 


A street in a city in the Far 
East 


Enter a rich merchant walking along the 
street. He suddenly stops as if 
much alarmed 


Merchant. Why, I have lost my 
money! Ihave lost my money! I must 
find it; but, alas! I have no idea where 
I could have lost it. I must advertise 
my loss. I shall offer a reward of $100 
for the return of my money. (Erit.) 


ScENE I: 


ScENE II: Office of the rich merchant. 
Enter merchant 
Merchant. I wonder if ГЇЇ ever get 


back the money I lost. Ah, here comes 
an old man. Perhaps he has found it, 
and means to return it. 

The old man. Good morning! I read 
your advertisement in this morning's 
paper. I found this package of bills yes- 
terday and I have come to return the 
money. (Hands merchant the package.) 

Merchant. Indeed this is the package 
I lost. (He counts the money and ab- 
stracts $100.) My friend, there was 
$800 in this package, but now there is 
only $700. I see you took the reward 
before handing me the money. You did 
right and I thank you. 

The old тап. That is not true. I 
handed you the package just as I found 
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it I expect you to give me the reward 
you offered. 
Merchant. Oh, no. 
to double the reward. 
The old man. Very well. I shall take 
this matter before the judge. (Exit.) 
Merchant. I hope I can convince the 
judge that the old man took the $100. 
( Exit.) 


Scene ПІ: A Court Room 
Enter merchant and finder of the money 


Judge. Are you willing to testify un- 
der oath that there was $800 in the pack- 
age you lost? 

Merchant. І am. 

Judge. Old man, do you testify un- 
der oath that you did not open the pack- 
age? 

The old man. I do. 

Judge. lf the package you lost, my 
dear merchant, contained $800, then this 
package which contains only $700 can- 
not be yours. I command you to return 
it to the finder. You must wait until 
someone comes who has found a pack- 
age containing $800. And you (turning 
to the finder of the money) will keep 
this money until someone comes who 
lost $700 and can prove that it is his 
property. (Exit all.) 


I do not intend 


Diogenes 


At the time of Alexander there lived 
in Corinth a very wise, though eccentric, 
man named Diogenes. He was seen one 
day walking about the streets of the city 
carrying a lantern and staring rudely 
at every person he happened to meet. 
When he was asked what he was look- 
ing for he brusquely answered, “Ап hon- 
est man, and such a one is hard to find." 

One of the maxims which Diogenes 
carried to extremes was that man 
should have as few wants as possible. 
For this reason he never shaved or cut 
his hair. He wore ragged clothes and 
lived in a large cask. One day, observ- 
ing a boy drinking out of his hands, he 
threw away his cup, convinced that he 
could do without it, 


Alexander had heard of Diogenes and 
decided to pay him a visit. One day, ac- 
companied by his lords and ladies, he 
called on the strange philosopher. He 
found him lying before his cask, sunning 
himself. When Diogenes saw the caval- 
cade approaching, he sat up, and re- 
turned the friendly greetings of Alex- 
ander. 

Alexander engaged him in a lengthy 
conversation and found his replies and 
opinions both interesting and instructive. 
Finally he asked him, "Will you allow 
me to confer a favor upon you?" “Оһ, 
yes!” was the quick response, “you can 
step aside a little so that the sunlight 
will strike me.” 

Upon hearing this retort the courtiers 
laughed at Alexander’s expense, but the 
monarch, turning toward them, said, 
“Were I not Alexander, I should like 
to be Diogenes.” 


Diogenes 


Persons REPRESENTED— Diogenes, peo- 
ple of Corinth, a boy, Alexander 
and his courtiers. 


Corinth. 


Diogenes is walking along the streets 
of Corinth, carrying a lantern which he 
holds in the faces of persons he meets. 

A citizen. What, fellow! Why do 
you carry a lantern in broad daylight 
and hold it in my face? 

Diogenes. I am looking for an honest 
man, and such a one is hard to find. 

Second citizen. Take away the lan- 
tern. What are you looking for? 

Diogenes. An honest man, and such 
a one is hard to find. 

Scene II: Cask with Diogenes lying 
before it in the sun. 

He sees a boy drinking water out of 
his hands. 

Diogenes. Boy, you have taught me a 
lesson. Hitherto I thought I could not 
do without my cup, but I find I can. 
(Throws away a cup.) 

The boy. I use a cup only at home, 
where my mother will not allow me to 
drink out of my hands, 


ScENE I: 
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Diogenes. Boy, your eyes are better 
than mine; who appears to be coming 
this way? 

The boy. It is King Alexander and 


his courtiers. 

Alexander (entering). | Diogenes, I 
have heard of your strange philosophy, 
and have come to hold converse with 
you. 

Diogenes. I am at your service, but 
mayhap you may find my philosophy 
as poor as myself. (They talk in low 
tones while the courticrs make merry 
over the strange habitation of Diogenes.) 

Alexander (aloud). Diogenes your 
replies and opinions are both interesting 
and instructive. I wish to show my 
appreciation of your worth. Will you 
allow me to confer a favor upon you? 

Diogenes. Oh, yes! You can step 
aside a little so that the sunlight can 
strike me. (The courtiers laugh at Alex- 
anders expense. Alexander turns to- 
wards them.) 

Alexander. Were I not Alexander, I 
should like to be Diogenes. 


The Blind Senator 


After the first defeat of the Romans 
by Pyrrhus, the Greek leader assumed 
that the Romans would be anxious to 
make peace. So he sent an envoy to 
Rome to make preliminary arrangements 
for peace. The envoy took with him 
many beautiful presents, which he of- 
fered to the Romans, but which they 
refused to take. 

Finally his crafty, flattering speeches 
exerted some influence on the Roman 
Senate. There were a few senators who 


declared themselves in favor of accept-. 


ing the proposals of Pyrrhus, which 
would make the Greeks joint rulers with 
the Romans over Italy. 

Then it was that an aged and blind 
senator arose. “Hitherto,” he cried out, 
“T have mourned the loss of my eye- 
sight; now I wish I were deaf, also, that 
I could not hear the unworthy exhibi- 
tion of your cowardice. Are you afraid 
of a people who have for years been 
plundered by the Macedonians? По 


you tremble before an adventurer whose 
father begged for the privilege of being 
the servant of Alexander?" This had its 
effect, and the Senate unanimously de- 
cided not to think of peace until Pyrrhus 
had been driven out of Italy. 

When the envoy returned to Pyrrhus 
to inform him of the result of his mis- 
sion, he said, "The Roman Senate ap- 
peared to me like an assembly of kings." 

Soon after this, Pyrrhus left Italy, and 
southern Italy was joined to the Roman 
Republic. 


Тһе Blind Senator 


PERSONS REPRESENTED— Pyrrhus, a page 
and Menius. 


ScENE I: In the tent of Pyrrhus. 


Pyrrhus. I have defeated the Romans 
with great slaughter, but my forces have 
also suffered severely. I wish I could 
bring about a peace. Но, page! Ask 
Menius to come hither. 

Menius (enters). 
commands, my lord? 

Pyrrhus. І desire to have you go to 
Rome to urge openly and by craft the 
necessity of making peace. Take with 
you costly presents which you may dis- 
tribute among the Romen senators. You 
may propose to them that the Greeks 
would be willing to become joint rulers 
with the Romans of Italy. 


What are your 


Menius. I will do my best, my lord. 
(Departs.) 
Scene II: Menius before the Roman 
Senate. 
Menius. Senators, King Pyrrhus the 


magnanimous sends greetings. and asks 
you to accept as a token of his friend- 
ship these presents. 

First senator. We are not in the 
habit of accepting gifts from our en- 
emies. 

Second senator. Take back the pres- 
ents and tell Pyrrhus that in the next 
battle we'll take by force what we now 
refuse as a gift. 

Third senator. 
ship offering. 


I like not this friend- 
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Menius. Well spoken, senators; I ad- 
mire your frankness and independence. 
I think, however, you will agree with 
me that you have nothing to gain by 
prolonging the war. Your forces have 
met with a crushing defeat. Even now 
Pyrrhus is ready to march against Rome. 
ut he does not want to destroy Rome 
unless you force him to do it. He wishes 
to preserve it and add to its glories. 

А senator. Methinks there is some 
truth to what he says. 

Another. With Pyrrhus as an ally we 
could conquer the world. 

А blind senator. What! Hitherto I 
have mourned the loss of my eyesight; 
now I wish I were deaf, also, that I 
could not hear the unworthy exhibition 
of your cowardice. Are you aíraid of 
a people who for years have been plun- 
dered by the Macedonians? По you 
tremble before an adventurer who has 
begged the privilege of being a servant 
of Alexander? Is the old-time Roman 
courage dead? 

Another senator. You are right. Pyr- 
rhus has defeated us, but his army has 
suffered severe loss. Не probably can- 
not hope for reinforcements from 
Greece, so he sends this envoy to us 
with presents and crafty flattering 
speeches to induce us to enter into an 
alliance with Pyrrhus which eventually 
would mean the overthrow of Rome. 

Another senator. We'll not make 
peace until Pyrrhus is driven out of 
Italy. What say you, senators? (They 
vote unanimously not to make peace, but 
to continue the war. Menius leaves.) 


Scene III: The tent of Pyrrhus. 


Menius (enters tent). Lord Pyrrhus, 
I have but now returned from Rome. 

Pyrrhus. Has Rome declared in favor 
of peace? 

Menius. I have failed in my mission. 
The Romans spurned the presents and 
the proposals of peace, and are now pre- 
paring for another conflict. 

Pyrrhus. What think you of the 
Roman Senate? 

Menius. The Roman Senate appeared 
to me to be like an assembly of kings. 


Pyrrhus. Then my dream of con- 
quest will not come true. 


The Englishman and the Frenchman 

One day a Frenchman rode toward a 
bridge which was so narrow that two 
horsemen could hardly pass each other. 
Just as he reached the bridge an English- 
man arrived at the opposite end. When 
they came to the middle neither would 
turn out for the other. 

“An Englishman does not make room 
for a Frenchman,” said the Briton. 

“My horse is also English,” calmly 
remarked the Frenchman. 

“Very well,” declared the Englishman, 
“T can wait. I shall take this opportu- 
nity to read today’s paper. Tell me 
when you are ready to allow me to pass." 

Thereupon he took a newspaper from 
his pocket and began to read. Меап- 
while the Frenchman had taken a pipe 
from his pocket and begun to smoke. 

After an hour the Englishman turned 
to the Frenchman, saying, “Well?” But 
the Frenchman, imitating the haughty 
Englishman answered, "I see you have 
finished reading your paper.  Kindly 
hand it to me, so that I may read it until 
you are ready to allow me to pass." 

Then the Englishman, appreciating the 
absurdity of the situation, laughingly de- 
clared, “I enjoyed your company on the 
bridge immensely and take great pleas- 
ure in turning aside for an English 
horse.” 


The Englishman and the Frenchman 


PERSONS REPRESENTED: А Frenchman, 
an Englishman. 


ScENE: A narrow bridge. 


Enter Frenchman апа Englishman, 
who meet in the middle of the bridge. 

Englishman. An Englishman does not 
make room for a Frenchman. 

Frenchman, My horse is also Eng- 
lish. 

Englishman. Very well, I can wait. I 
shall take this opportunity to read to- 
day's paper. Tell me when you are ready 
to allow me to pass. (Takes a newspaper 
from his pocket and begins to read.) 
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Frenchman. While you read your 
paper I shall smoke my pipe. (Takes 
a pipe from his pocket and begins to 
smoke.) 

Sometime later 


Englishman. Ап hour has passed. 
What now? 
Frenchman. I see you have finished 


reading the paper. Kindly hand it to 
me, so that I may read it until you are 
ready to allow me to pass. 

Englishman. Enough of this non- 
sense. I enjoyed your company on the 
bridge immensely and I am delighted to 
turn aside for—an English horse. 

The teacher should assign the parts 
and have the story acted. 


THE STUDY OF POETRY 


One of the purposes in the teaching 
of language is to awaken in children an 
appreciation and liking for poetry, "the 
mother tongue of nations." 


Mother Goose Melodies. In the kin- 
dergarten, first and second grades, the 
poems selected should be read to chil- 
dren. The teacher should read them 
again and again, calling attention to the 
beautiful pictures, but introducing few 
explanations or questions. It is the 
music in the poems that appeals to the 
pupils more than the pictures. For 
this reason, in teaching poetry, teachers 
should imitate the method made use of 
by the home in introducing children to 
the Mother Goose Melodies. In the 
home the little two-year-old learns all of 
those selections in the course of a few 
weeks by hearing the mother read or 
recite them over and over again. They 
are learned without conscious effort, 
even though the thought may be some- 
what beyond the comprehension of the 
child. 

To teach poetry effectively in school, 
some fundamental conditions must be 
lived up to. Тһе teacher must love 
poetry herself. She must appreciate the 
esthetic culture value of this highest 
form of literature, in order to lead chil- 
dren to understand and appreciate it. 


Тһе tone of voice in reading must har- 
monize with and suggest the thought, 
for nowhere is the living voice of the 
teacher so effective as in the oral pre- 
sentation of poems. 


Poems for Primary Grades. In se- 
lecting poems for these early grades, care 
should be taken to secure those that are 
suitable to the stage of advancement of 
the children and hence will readily ap- 
peal to them. Poets write from the 
heart, and poems, therefore, appeal to 
the heart. For this reason, also, the 
thought must be within the easy com- 
prehension of the children. While 
humorous and story poems may be used 
in these early grades, most of the poems 
selected should have the stamp of the 
classic. 


Poetry above the Second Grade. In 
the grades beginning with the third, two 
kinds of work should be undertaken. 
The reading of poems by the teacher, 
to give pleasure to the pupils and to 
give them a wide range of contact with 
poetry, should continue. In addition to 
this, a certain number of poems should 
be read critically each year in class. 
While the method of teaching will de- 
pend somewhat on the character of each 
selection, there are, nevertheless, some 
general things that may be considered 
as applicable to the teaching of any 
poem. 


Method of Teaching Poems. While 
it is questioned by some teachers whether 
a poem that is to be studied should first 
be read orally by the teacher to the class, 
the arguments favoring such procedure 
seem pedagogically sound and this prac- 
tice is here favored. 

The teacher, then, should first read 
the poem to the class. А poem, however, 
is a work of art. Its language is on a 
much higher plane than that of every- 
day life. Poetry is characterized by 
rhythm, rhyme and versification, all of 
which suggest that, up to a certain point, 
the poem should be rendered in an art- 
istic way. This also suggests the neces- 
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sity of careful preparation on the part 
of the teacher. She must not only ap- 
preciate the thought, but she must prac- 
tice the oral reading until she is thor- 
oughly at home with the selection. 

Тһе oral reading by the teacher will 
furnish pupils the general underlying 
thought of the poem, and, let us hope, 
a desire to study more deeply into its 
beauties, and to learn to read the poem 
as well as the teacher read it. 

The careful study of a poem is not 
an easy task. Again, it behooves the 
teacher to make careful preparation for 
conducting the thought analysis based 
on the poem. Such special preparation 
puts the teacher at her ease and enables 
her to lead pupils into the higher realms 
of thought. However, it may be well 
to voice this caution in connection with 
the study of poems. Тһе teacher should 
not overanalyze a poem, nor try to find 
out whether pupils grasp every possible 
shade of meaning represented or sug- 
gested by the poem. 


Biography of Poets. In the middle 
and upper grades children should be in- 
troduced to the biographies of the poets 
whose poems they are studying. Poems 
represent interesting subject matter cast 
in a beautiful form. It is the province 
of the school to make pupils conscious of 
the art side of poems. А study of the 
biographies of the poets not only helps 
to explain a poem by making it more 
personal, but the personality of the poet 
throws light on his artistic temperament 
and feeling, and thus the poems come 
to have deeper meanings for the pupils. 


Committing Poems to Memory. 
Short excerpts from many poems should 
be committed to memory by the entire 
class. Тһе part selected should be 
learned in class under the direction and 
inspiration of the teacher. Тһе selec- 
tions should be recited from time to time 
throughout the entire school course, so 
that they may become a living part of 
the poetical repertory of the children. 
Only a few poems should be committed 
in their entirety. To commit many poems 


to memory would take too much time, 
and the resultant recitations by the 
pupils would partake too much of the 
nature of tests. The poems and parts of 
poems which are committed to memory 
should also be read and recited in con- 
cert at regular intervals according to 
rules laid down by the teacher. There 
is nothing more inspiring than the con- 
cert rendition of a soul-inspiring poem. 


The Final Test. If the work of the 
teacher has been successful, pupils, espe- 
cially in the higher grades, should be 
willing to study poems of their own 
selection independently of the teacher, 
and to read or recite them before the 
class. This may be considered the final 
objective point, which, if attained, will 
be an indication of the pupil’s power and 
desire to include poetry in his private 
reading. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXERCISES 
The Little Jewels 


A million little jewels 
Twinkled on the trees, 
And all the little maidens said, 
“A jewel, if you please ;” 
But while they held their hands out- 
stretched 
To catch the diamonds gay, 
A million little sunbeams came 
And stole them all away. 


Conversation and Discussion. Before 
reading or reciting this poem to the class, 
the teacher should engage the pupils in 
conversation in order to prepare them 
to see the pictures the poem presents. 
In her questions the teacher should in- 
troduce words and phrases occurring in 
the poem, freely using the same tone of 
voice and emphasis that she expects the 
pupils to use when they render the whole 
poem. 

The conversation may be somewhat as 
follows: 

How many of you have seen the little 
dewdrops “twinkle” on the grass and on 
the trees early in the morning? Like 
what do they look? I think they look 
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like *a million little jewels;" don't you? 

What happened to these little dew- 
drops when "a million little sunbeams 
came"? In this conversation the chil- 
dren should be encouraged to use the 
phrases, "twinkle," "a million little jew- 
els," etc. 


Presentation of the Poem. Тһе 
teacher should then recite or read the 
poem in a light, musical way, suggestive 
of the manner in which the mother re- 
cites Mother Goose rhymes to her little 
two-year-old. 

By accenting alike both syllables of 
the word "twinkled" in the second line, 
the rhythm is brought out clearly. In 
the fourth line the music 15 brought out 
best by accenting fully the first syllable 
of “jewel” and slurring over the second. 
Lines five and six should be read in such 
a way as to suggest suspense or expecta- 
tion, because we know something is go- 
ing to happen. 

If the poem has been read well, three 
pictures will stand out clearly in the 
minds of the children. 


Committing to Memory. When the 
poem has been read several times by the 
pupils after they fully understand and 
appreciate it, it should be committed to 
memory. Іп memorizing the poem the 
teacher should come to the assistance of 
the pupils. By working with the pupils 
the teacher can get them to learn the 
poem in half the time that it would take 
if they learned it by studying it by them- 
selves. 


The World Is Full of Beauty 


There is beauty in the forest, 
When the trees are green and fair; 
There is beauty in the meadow, 
Where wild flowers scent the air; 
There is beauty in the sunlight, 
And the soft, blue beam above; 
Oh, the world is full of beauty 
When the heart is full of love! 


The Study of the Poem. By skillful 
questioning the teacher will succeed in 
getting from her class a number of ex- 
pressions like the following: 


I like the woods. Тһе woods аге 


beautiful. The woods are full of beauti- 
ful trees. I like the pretty flowers in 
the woods. Little birds fly about and 


sing sweet songs. 

The meadow is beautiful, too. The 
air smells sweet from the wild flowers. 
The blue sky is beautiful. In the day- 
time the sun shines in the blue sky. At 
night the moon and the stars make the 
sky look beautiful. 

The teacher may suggest to the pupils 
that the whole world is beautiful when 
the heart is full of love. 

This prepares the pupil to appreciate 
the poem when the teacher reads or re- 
cites it to them. It should be read rather 
slowly and impressively, to give the im- 
agination of the pupils time to construct 
and appreciate the beautiful pictures 
suggested by it. 

Тһе teacher should read or recite the 
poem a number of times; then she should 
help the pupils in committing it to mem- 
ory. She should begin this by repeating 
the first two lines a few times and then 
having a pupil repeat them with the same 
enthusiasm and spirit manifested by the 
teacher. Then the entire class should 
repeat the lines in concert under the 
direction of the teacher. Тһе first six 
lines are to be considered as introduc- 
tory to the climax: 


Oh, the world is full of beauty 
When the heart is full of love! 


The Disappointed Snowflakes 


Four and twenty snowflakes 
Came tumbling from the sky, 
And said, "Let's make a snowdrift— 
We can if we but try." 
So down they gently fluttered 
And lighted on the ground, 
And when they were all seated 
They sadly looked around. 


"We're very few indeed," sighed they. 
“And we sometimes make mistakes ; 

We cannot make a snowdrift, 
With four and twenty flakes." 

Just then the sun peeped round a cloud 
And smiled at the array, 
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And the disappointed snowflakes 
Melted quietly away. 


Thought Analysis. This little poem 
can be used for reading in a third grade. 
After the teacher has read the poem 
expressively, she should engage the 
pupils in a conversation as suggested 
by the following questions: 

How did the snowflakes come from 
the sky? How many were there? What 
did they say? Say it just as you think 
the snowflakes said it. Have you ever 
seen a snowdrift? Why did they look 
around sadly when they were seated on 
the ground? What did they realize when 
they were seated on the ground? What 
happened when the sun peeped round a 
cloud ? 


Reading by the Children. If the pu- 
pils have entered heartily into the an- 
alvsis of this simple poem no trouble 
wil be experienced in getting them to 
read it expressively. If the first quo- 
tation is not given expressively the 
teacher may read the lines herself and 
have the pupils imitate her; or, better, 
she may ask the pupils whether the 
snowflakes were certain they could make 
a snowdrift and were happy in the 
thought that they could make a large 
one. The rendering of the lines then 
should indicate self-assurance and hap- 
piness. The teacher should suggest to 
the pupils that the words "gently flut- 
tered" tell us how to read the fifth and 
sixth lines. In helping the pupils to de- 
termine how to read the first sentence of 
the second stanza their attention should 
be called to the force of the word 
“sighed.” Why should the last two lines 
be read slowly? 


Farewell to the Farm 


The coach is at the door at last; 
The eager children, mounting fast 
And kissing hands, in chorus sing— 
Good-by, good-by to everything! 


To house and garden, field and lawn, 
The meadow-gates we swung upon, 

To pump and stable, tree and swing— 
Good-by, good-by to everything! 


And fare you well for ever more, 

O ladder at the hay-loft door, 

O hay-loft where the cobwebs cling— 
Good-by, good-by to everything! 


Crack goes the whip, and off we go; 
The trees and houses smaller grow; 
Last, round the woody turn we swing— 
Good-by, good-by to everything! 


—Stevenson. 


Preparation. As a preparation for 
the reading of this poem the teacher 
should engage the pupils in a conversa- 
tion as suggested by the following ques- 
tions: 

How many of you have ever visited a 
farm? What did you do on the farm? 
What did you like best? 


Thought Analysis. Read the poem 
through silently. Who, do you suppose, 
the children were that were leaving the 
farm? Did they live on the farm or had 
they visited on the farm for several 
days? Why were they eager to climb 
into the coach? Name the different 
things mentioned in the second and third 
stanzas to which the children said good- 
by. What makes you think the children 
had had a good time? , 


King Solomon and the Ants 


As introductory to the thought an- 
alysis of the poem it might be well for 
the teacher to tell of the visit of the 
Queen of Sheba at the court of King 
Solomon. This furnishes the historical 
setting. 

It is suggested that the teacher have 
the pupils read a paragraph or two 
silently and then answer questions by 
the teacher, to the end that they may 
describe the picture the poet had in mind. 
This prose description should then be 
compared with the poetic description. 

A prose version is inserted below each 
stanza, which, it is hoped, may be sug- 
gestive of what the teacher may secure 
from the pupils, and which will be of 
assistance to the pupils in their expres- 
sive reading of the poem. 
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The many transposed phrases and 
clauses make it rather difficult to read 
it easily, and it may be necessary for the 
teacher to read certain stanzas to assist 
the pupils in their reading of the poem. 
Finally, the pupils may use the poem as 
a basis for a written composition. 


Out from Jerusalem 
The King rode with his great 
War chiefs and lords of state, 
And Sheba's Queen was with them. 


А cavalcade of generals and statesmen 
is issuing from one of the gates of Jeru- 
salem. At the head of this body of 
high-born lords and ladies rode King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 


Proud in the Syrian sun, 
In gold and purple sheen, 
The dusky Ethiop Queen 

Smiled on King Solomon. 


The Syrian sun shines bright and is 
reflected from the gold and purple dress 
worn by the dark-skinned Ethiopian 
Queen. The Queen is proud of the op- 
portunity of being with King Solomon. 
She is carrying on a conversation with 
him and is unmindful of everything ex- 
cept the King. 


Wisest of men, he knew 

The languages of all 

The creatures great or small 
That trod the earth or flew. 


King Solomon was known as the 
wisest of men. Не was wise not only in 
the affairs of men, but he knew the hab- 
its of all the animals of the forest and 
field, and therefore could understand and 
interpret their actions. 


Across an ant hill led 
The King's path, and he heard 
Its small folk, and their word 
He thus interpreted: 


*Here comes the King men greet 
As wise and good and just, 
'To crush us in the dust 

Under his heedless feet." 


The cavalcade was approaching ап 
ant hill and the King imagined the ants 
were saying, “Here comes the King 
known throughout the world as wise and 
good and just, who is about to crush us 
in the dust under his heedless feet.” 


The great King bowed his head, 
And saw the wide surprise 
Of the Queen of Sheba’s eyes 

As he told her what they said. 


When Solomon told the Queen what 
he thought the ants feared might hap- 
pen, she was surprised to think that the 
great King Solomon would deign to con- 
sider the rights of such lowly creatures 
as the ants. 


“Oh, King!” she whispered sweet, 
“Too happy fate have they 
Who perish in thy way 

Beneath thy gracious feet!” 

“Thou of the God-lent crown, 
Shall these vile creatures dare 
Murmur against thee where 

The knees of kings kneel down?” 


The Queen then told the King that she 
thought anyone should consider himself 
happy to die under his gracious feet, and 
that, since kings were proud to kneel 
before him, surely these vile creatures 
would not dare murmur against him. 


“Nay,” Solomon replied, 
“The wise and strong should seek 
The welfare of the weak,” 

And turned his horse aside. 


But Solomon was not influenced by 
the flattery of the Queen. He declared 
that the wise and strong should seek the 
welfare of the weak. By this he meant 
that it was the duty of a ruler to protect 
and improve the condition of his sub- 
jects. Solomon turned his horse aside 
and thus avoided the ant hill. 


His train, with quick alarm, 
Turned with their leader round 
The ant hill’s peopled mound, 

And left it free from harm. 
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Тһе other members of the party then 
also rode around the ant hill, and so the 
ants were left free from harm. 


The jeweled head bent low ; 
“О King!" she said, "henceforth 
Тһе secret of thy worth 

And wisdom well I know. 


*Happy must be the State 
Whose ruler heedeth more 
Тһе murmurs of the poor 

Than flatteries of the great." 


Тһе Queen felt the rebuke of the 
King’s words. With her jeweled head 
bent low, she said, “О King, now I know 
the secret of your greatness and good- 
ness. I realize how happy the people 
must be who have a ruler who is kind 
and just to all his people." 


America 


My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims' pride, 
From every mountain-side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 

Land of the noble free,— 
Thy name I love; 

I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills; 

My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet freedom's song; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break,— 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers' God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light ; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


Thought Analysis. Why is the 
thought suggested by the words “free,” 
"liberty" and "freedom," brought out so 
often in this poem? To whom, do you 
think, the poet refers by “ту fathers" 
in the first stanza? Why does he call 
this country "the land of the pilgrims' 
pride"? In the second stanza what does 
the poet declare he loves? "What does 
"templed hills" suggest? How can rocks 
break their silence and prolong the 
sound? How has the poet prepared his 
readers in the first two stanzas for an 
appeal he makes in the third stanza? If 
we call the third stanza an appeal, what 
may we call the fourth? Read the 
fourth stanza in such a way as to bring 
out the thought that man, though free, 
humbles himself before his God. 

Read the poem expressively and then 
commit it to memory. 


Abou Ben Adhem 
Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe in- 


crease!) . 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of 
peace, 
And saw within the moonlight of his 


room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold; 

Exceeding peace had made Den Adhem 
bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?" The vision raised 
its head, 

And with a look made all of sweet ac- 
cord, 

Answered, “Тһе names of those who 

love the Lord." 

* And is mine one?" said Adhem. 

not so," 


Replied the angel. 


*Nay, 
Adhem spoke more 


OW, 

But cheerily still, and said, "I pray thee, 
then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow 
men." 

The angel wrote and vanished ; the next 
night 

He came again with great wakening 
light, 
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And showed the names whom love of 
God had blest, 
And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the 
rest. 
—Leigh Hunt. 


Why did the room look like a "lily in 
bloom" while the angel was writing in 
the book of gold? What was it really 
that made Ben Adhem bold? What is 
meant by "Write me as one who loves 
his fellow men"? Why, do you sup- 
pose, Ben Adhem's name led all the rest? 


То a Waterfowl 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last 
steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou 
pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Read the entire poem. What is the 
central thought suggested by it? "What 
is a waterfowl? Did Bryant have a par- 
ticular waterfowl in mind when he wrote 
the poem? What time is suggested by 
the first stanza? Why does not the poet 
use the form you instead of thou? What 
is the force of "solitary"? Describe the 
picture suggested by this stanza. 


Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do 
thee wrong, 
As darkly seen against the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


What is the central thought of the 
second stanza? What is the force of 
“vainly”? Of “floats”? 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river 
wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and 
sink 
On the chafed ocean-side ? 


What is meant by “plashy brink of 
weedy lake," of “marge of river wide"? 
What is the peculiar force of “chafed”? 


What kind of a coast is suggested ? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless 
coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


Why “pathless coast"? What is meant 
by "desert"? What is the force of “еѕ- 
ert and illimitable”? Why not “lost”? 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin at- 
mosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome 
land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


What is the thought or picture sug- 
gested by this stanza? Would the land 
be a welcome land? What picture is 
suggested by "fanned"? What do you 
know of the power of flight of water- 
fowl? 


And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home 
and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds 
shall bend, 
Soon o'er thy sheltered nest. 


What summer home is meant? What 
enjoyment is the fowl to find in that 
home? Will no hunters disturb the nest 
in the Southern climes? 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thv form; yet, on 
my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast 
given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


What picture is suggested by “the 
abyss of heaven hath swallowed up thy 
form"? 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy 
certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
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Why "from zone to zone"? What 
is the lesson taught by the flight of the 
waterfowl? 

Picture the poet and his thoughts as 
he sees the waterfowl in its flight south- 
ward, and as it is swallowed up by the 
abyss of heaven. Add thoughts of your 
own and describe in writing the entire 
picture. 


THE STUDY OF PICTURES 


Why Pictures Should Be Studied. 
As the poet speaks through the poem, so 
the artist speaks through the picture. 
Pictures should be studied in school, be- 
cause, like poetry, they can be made the 
means of developing the esthetic taste 
of children. The study of the master- 
pieces in classic productions will not only 
assist in the development of the imagina- 
tion, but will aid in the cultivation of 
higher ideals. 

In all instruction the aim should be to 
make it as objective as possible. Next 
to the study of the thing itself comes 
the study of the picture of the thing. 
When it is impossible or inexpedi- 
ent, as it may be in the case of sci- 
ence, history or geography, to study the 
things themselves, there is obviously no 
better plan than to use a pictorial repre- 
sentation as an aid in studying the sub- 
ject under consideration. Furthermore, 
the study of pictures not only strength- 
ens the power of analysis as applied to 
representations, but this power so gained 
is transferred to the study of things or 
natural phenomena and life. In all oral 
presentations by the teacher pictures 
help in vivifying and clarifying ideas. 
The study of pictures in connection with 
school work is still in its infancy, but in 
the course of time pictures and stereop- 
ticons will be used more and more as 
their pedagogic value is more widely 
recognized. 

The study of pictures is on a higher 
plane than the reproduction of stories 
told or read. It is partly original com- 
position work, inasmuch as the content 
is simply suggested. Thus the trans!a- 
tion of a picture into words is an exer- 


cise of the creative imagination and 
thinking power. 


What Pictures to Select. The selec- 
tion of pictures is of the utmost impor- 
tance if the efforts of the teacher are to 
be successful. No picture that is not 
characteristically correct should be used. 
It is evident, also, that the more perfect 
a picture is, the easier it will be to trans- 
late the picture the artist had in mind, 
into reality. 

Caricatures, though ugly and inartistic 
to the adult eye, if. characteristic and 
true to life, will appeal to children and 
may be used occasionally for language 
work. The limited use of pictures, as 
found in the comic supplements of met- 
ropolitan Sunday papers, does not imply 
that there is danger of cultivating a taste 
for poor pictures. A comic situation, 
while it may stimulate pupils’ efforts at 
interpretation, will soon be forgotten 
when it has served its purpose. 

Pictures represent, in the main, gen- 
eral ideas, and their interpretation de- 
mands the filling in of details, which is 
impossible if pupils are lacking in the 
necessary life experiences. Hence care 
should be exercised in selecting pictures 
that appeal to children’s interests. As a 
rule those that suggest action, and a plot 
which is not too intricate, are the best. 


Necessary Preparation. Before at- 
tempting to direct pupils in the study of 
a picture the teacher should be sure that 
she is master of it herself. She must 
know what she intends to teach by means 
of the picture and the order or method 
of procedure. How the artist conceived 
the picture under discussion, is the ques- 
tion she must assist the children in an- 
swering. This can only be done after 
careful and intelligent study and reflec- 
tion. It is only in this way that a mas- 
terpiece will reveal its inner meaning 
and appear in the idealized form that 
led the artist to produce it. 


How Pictures Should Be Studied. If 
the picture suggests a story, the ques- 
tions of the teacher should be directed 
to secure activity on the part of the 
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pupils in bringing out that which imme- 
diately preceded the climax and that 
which followed it. It is this phase of 
the work that is most important, since 
the picture itself constitutes the main 
climax and naturally manifests itself 
directly and without much study. Lati- 
tude in this phase of the work should 
not only be allowed, but systematically 
encouraged. Thus, by describing what 
immediately preceded the climax, an in- 


mass necessary to understand and appre- 
ciate the picture. 

The teacher should guard against hav- 
ing pupils simply enumerate what ma 
be seen in a picture. The main thought 
for which the pupils are to look should 
always be borne in mind. While haste 
and carelessness in the study of pictures 
should be avoided, neither should pupils 
be required to spend too much time on a 
picture. Children iike change, and tedi- 





THE DOCTOR 


troduction to the story is secured, and 
by describing what followed the climax, 
a suitable close is found and the com- 
position, with its three parts, introduc- 
tion, climax and close, is complete. 
When this stage is reached pupils should 
be required to tell the whole story sug- 
gested by the picture in a connected way. 

If pupils have not the life experiences 
necessary to interpret a picture it is not 
suitable for study, but sometimes by 
judicious questions the teacher can call 
up in the pupil's mind the apperceptive 


ousness in a teaching exercise is an un- 
pardonable pedagogical sin. 

At times the teacher should say to her 
pupils, “This is what the picture tells 
me," and then give a full version of her 
interpretation as a model and inspiration 
for her pupils. When pupils have gained 
some power in reading pictures they 
should be encouraged to make a silent 
study of a picture and then tell what it 
means to them. The only function of the 
teacher would then be to ask questions 
if essential things have been omitted. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE EXERCISES 


The following questions will suggest 
the method of procedure in studying the 
picture on page 3292. 

1. What has this brave dog done? 
Where was the little girl playing? How 
did it happen that the dog was there, 
also? What kind of a place 15 this where 
the child played? Is the water shallow 
or deep here? Did the girl and the dog 
have a good time? How did the acci- 
dent happen? 

2. What did the dog do then? Tell 
how he managed to get to the shore with 
the little girl. Tell what the dog did 
after he saved the child's life. 

3. Did help come soon? Why do you 
think so? Who came? Tell how the 
child's parents felt towards the good old 
dog. How did the little girl feel? 

After pupils have answered the above 
questions, and possibly others asked by 
the teacher, and carried on a free con- 
versation, the pupils should be required 
to tell the entire story. То assist them 
in this, it might be well for the teacher 
to prepare a synopsis calling attention 
to the sequential order to be observed. 
This should differ slightly from the or- 
der of questions. It will be noticed that 
the first question brings out the climax 
of the story at once. This is in har- 
mony with the manner in which the pic- 
ture appeals to the children. However, 
in telling the story in a connected way 
it might be well to have the pupils tell 
what took place before the accident, and 
thus secure a proper setting for the 
story. But this setting depends largely 
on the viewpoint and experience of each 
pupil. Hence the teacher should not at- 
tempt to force her interpretation on the 
pupils, but urge them to supply their 
own setting. Then should follow the 
description of the climax, and finally that 
which may have taken place after the 
rescue. Іп this way much opportunity 
is given for the exercise of the creative 
imagination. 

Using this story as a suggestive basis, 
pupils may be encouraged to tell other 
stories showing sagacity of animals. Ex- 


ercises like the following may be intro- 
duced: Teil а story about how your dog 
defended your little brother. Tell a story 
about how a St. Bernard dog saved the 
life of a traveler. Tell a story showing 
that dogs appear to be able"to think. Tell 
any story about a dog. 

No trouble will be experienced by the 
teacher in having pupils tell stories about 
dogs if freedom and spontaneity have 
been encouraged in the telling of stories. 
The difficulty will be in suppressing the 
pupils who are anxious to talk all of the 
time, and in encouraging the timid ones 
or those of limited experience. 

Thought Analysis. What does this 
old man hold in his hand? To whom 
does it belong? What does the little girl 
want him to do with it? Who sent her? 
In what condition is this shoe? Study 
the old man's face. Study the little 
girl's face. What do you suppose he 
is saying to her? What is the little girl 
thinking? Is the old man really as cross 
as he wants to make believe? Study his 
face again and tell what you see hidden 
back of the cross expression? Why do 
you think he repaired the shoe? 


Oral Exercises. 1. Tell all you can 
about the little girl and her torn shoes 
and who sent her to the shoemaker with 
them. 

2. Tell how the shoemaker examined 
them and in what condition he found 
them. 

3. Tell what he said to the little girl 
and how she felt. 

4. Tell about the man’s kindness of 
heart and how he finally decided to re- 
pair the shoes as well as he could. 

5. Tell the entire story as suggested 
by the picture. 

When the teacher has studied the 
picture on page 3283 she will be able 
to determine her method of helping 
pupils to study it. It is the climax of 
the picture that naturally appeals to the 
pupil first. For this reason the first 
series of questions should relate to the 
climax. But in telling the story sug- 
gested by the picture, there should be an 
introduction, а body and a close. It 
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follows, then, that after the picture is 
discussed with pupils the outline which 
is to serve as a basis for the oral or 
written composition based on the picture 
should be in harmony with the arrange- 
ment of the theme in general. 

The following questions will suggest 
the first mode of treatment: 

What thought came to the grand- 
mother at the moment when she first 


When did the older girl first realize 
whose picture her brother was drawing? 
How do you know? Why does she hold 
out her hand as if in warning? What 
does the fact that she dare do this sug- 
gest in regard to the disposition of the 
grandmother? Give all the reasons you 
can for her desiring not to have the 
grandmother make her presence known. 

Tell what happened when the young 





THE YOUNG ARTIST 


saw the picture? What makes you think 
so? Is she vexed or pleased? Why? 

Does the boy realize that the grand- 
mother stands behind him? What 
makes you think so? What has evi- 
dently just dawned on the younger girl? 
Describe her appearance, bringing out 
this thought. 


artist turned around and faced the orig- 
inal of his picture. 

The following outline may be suggest- 
ive to the teacher in illustrating the kind 
of an outline she should work for as a 
preparation and guide for the oral or 
written composition. It must be under- 
stood, however, that pupils may conceive 
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situations suggestive of an introduction 
and close differing from those intro- 
duced in the outline. They are to be 
encouraged in their efforts to do so. It 
gives them an opportunity to exercise 
their individuality and creative imagina- 
tion. 

1. Tell about the boy's fondness for 
drawing at school and at home. 

2. Tell how, after school one day, he 
determined to sketch his grandmother, 


One day last summer my father and 
I took a long drive through the country. 
It was a beautiful day and I enjoyed 
my trip very much. We had many in- 
teresting experiences during the day and 
saw many pretty sights. The most inter- 
esting experience I had came towards 
sundown. We were traveling along a 
road from which we occasionally caught 
glimpses of a small stream. Suddenly 
a bend in the road brought us in full 





THE QUIET STREAM 


and describe the room in which he 
worked. 

3. Tell what effect the picture had on 
his sister and describe the scene at the 
moment the grandmother enters and sees 
the picture. 

4. Tell what happened when the young 
artist became aware of the presence of 
the grandmother. 

5. Tell how the boy pursued his stud- 
ies in drawing, and how finally he at- 
tended an art school and became a 
famous artist. 


view of the stream and the plain through 
which it was slowly winding its way. 

Study the picture and then describe 
the scene from the viewpoint of the per- 
son who is supposed to have written the 
above. 

l. Look at the picture on the next 
page. What is the woman doing? Are 
there some clothes drying on the fence? 
Is the boy interested іп what his mother 
is doing? Is he waiting to help her? 
How? 

Is the current of the river swift or 
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slow? What makes you think so? 

What can you see in the distance? 
How far away are the mountains? Are 
they covered with snow? 

Describe the house. Of what is the 
lower part built? Тһе upper part? What 
was used instead of shingles? 

Describe the interior of the house. 

Is the man a farmer? If so, where is 
his farm? Is it a large farm? 

Are these people rich? Are they con- 
tented? What makes them so? 





gained facility in writing and spelling 
and thus have removed, at least in part, 
the mechanical difficulties which would 
otherwise interfere with the work. Be- 
ginning in the latter part of the first 
grade, exercises can be introduced which 
are preliminary to the written work and 
which gradually pave the way for it. 
This early work may consist in having 
children copy sentences ‘from dictation 
based on the reader. Attempts at what 
might be called original work should also 








THE TURBULENT STREAM 


2. Suppose you are visiting in this 
place. Write a long letter such as you 
might write to your sister, describing 
the scene as the picture suggests, and 
telling how you spent the first few days 
with your young friend. 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


First Steps. Written composition 
should not be begun until pupils have 


be introduced. Тһе teacher, for exam- 
ple, might engage the pupils in conversa- 
tion in such a way that they express a 
desire to write а note to a sick classmate. 
By judicious questioning the teacher can 
get a short sentence from the class like 
*Dear Dorothy, I hope you will soon be 
well" This the teacher can then write 
on the board in the form of a note for 
pupils to study. When the pupils have 
studied the words, the sentence can be 
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erased and the pupils be asked to 
write it from memory, signing their own 
names. 


Composite Stories. In the second 
grade, work of a similar character may 
be undertaken. Тһе teacher and pupils, 
working together, can build up a compo- 
sition made up of not more than three 
or four sentencés based on a story, nature 
work, or anything coming within the ex- 
perience of the pupils. When the com- 
position is finished, the pupils should 
study it under the direction of the 
teacher to the end that they may write 
it from memory. 

In the third grade the writing of com- 
posite stories should be continued. But 
in this grade the compositions secured by 
the teacher and pupils, working together, 
may contain two or more paragraphs. 
This will enable the teacher to call at- 
tention to the necessity of telling the 
story in a certain way in order to please, 
that one thought must be given at a time, 
and that the sentences that belong to- 
gether should be grouped into paragraphs. 


Written Reproduction. Тһе next 
step is to have pupils reproduce in writ- 
ing, a short and simple story which they 
can tell well orally. Perhaps the sim- 
plest and easiest way to proceed is to 
have pupils make a study of a short story 
contained іп the reader. Тһеп the eye 
and the ear will be active in impressing 
the thought and the form in which it is 
cast on the minds of the pupils. 

After pupils can tell the story well 
orally, there should follow a study recita- 
tion in which the teacher directs the drill 
exercises necessary to remove certain 
mechanical difficulties like spelling, capi- 
talization and punctuation, to the end 
that when pupils begin to write, their 
efforts will not be hampered too much by 
these things. | 

It might be well also, іп writing the 
first few stories, to have the teacher put 
questions on the board, in the answering 
of which the written composition will 
result. Or an outline may be placed on 


the board containing a few sentences, 
each one of which suggests a unit of 
thought which the pupils are to work out 
by themselves. This might later on give 
way to a briefer outline in which single 
catch words will suggest units of thought 
or paragraphs. 

Whatever plan may be followed, one 
thing is indispensable; namely, that the 
teacher require the children to make : 
careful preparation before having them 
write. Some authorities go so far as tq 
advocate the actual committing to mem- 
ory of the short story, besides the prelim- 
inary drill in spelling and the use of 
some form of outline. This is the way 
the Greeks and Romans became so pro- 
ficient in the use of their mother tongue. 
'They read some of their simple classics, 
with good natural expression, they com- 
mitted them to memory, they studied the 
spelling of the difficult words and then 
reproduced the selections in writing. 
Were we to benefit by their example we 
should spend considerable time in the 
third and fourth grades in having pupils 
read the best folk-lore stories, fables and 
other stories, aloud, discuss them, com- 
mit them to memory and then reproduce 
them in writing, and compare them with 
the originals. 

But sooner or later in these lower 
grades, a higher phase of story writing 
should be introduced. When pupils can 
tell a story well orally, which they may 
have learned from their reader or their 
teacher, and a brief study recitation has 
been given in teaching them to spell diffi- 
cult or unusual words, in syllabicating 
words, and possibly writing certain 
phrases and quotations that appear in the 
story, the pupils are in a position not 
only to clothe thoughts in beautiful 
words, but these thoughts are apt to 
awaken other thoughts and feelings and 
thus make for freedom in writing. Тһе 
pen sharpens thought, develops new ideas 
and awakens the activity of the soul in 
a pleasant and beneficial way. The writ- 
ten exercise in which the content is fur- 
nished, and only the form is to be sup- 
plied, may result in the pupil's producing 
a composition which is a mixture of what 
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is remembered and what is furnished by 
their own thoughts. 


Do not Interfere With Pupils. 
When pupils begin to write, the teacher 
should remain in the background. She 
should not interfere with the pupil’s train 
of thought by talking. If it becomes nec- 
essary to assist individual pupils it should 
be done in a way not to interfere with 
the work of the class. Usually it should 
be possible for pupils to complete the 
writing of a composition in one recita- 
tion period. The fault to be found with 
early composition work is not that pupils 
are required to write too much, but 
rather that not enough time is devoted to 
the preliminary preparation, and so 
dawdling and halting work must be tol- 
erated during the writing. 


Penmanship. Legibility in penman- 
ship should be insisted upon but noth- 
ing more. Penmanship is but an inci- 
dent to written composition and should 
not receive undue attention. The pupil's 
thought should be centered more on the 
subject matter and the construction of 
sentences and less on the forms of the 
letters. Rapid writing should be encour- 
aged. Тһе labored drawing of letters 
which so often passes for writing should 
be banished entirely. It bears repeti- 
боп, that while we should aim at the 
ideal, perfection either in composition 
or in penmanship can not be reached by 
children. 


Freedom of Expression. Freedom of 
expression must ever be the keynote. 
Spontaneity, so essential to fluent expres- 
sion, must not be sacrificed by the desire 
to secure finished compositions. Growth 
in choice of language should not be of 
the hothouse variety. Forms of expres- 
sion that do violence to the simple, child- 
like disposition should be excluded. 

The story is the easiest form of ex- 
pression апа should constitute the fun- 
damental work in written composition 
in the third, fourth and fifth grades. 
If at all possible, pupils should write a 
short composition each day, based on a 


story found in the reader or furnished 
by the teacher. A little at a time but at 
frequent and regular intervals should be 
the maxim in these grades in language. 
The compositions may be written in 
school or, if proper preparation has been 
made in school, they may be written at 
home. 


Original Composition Work. While 
some attempts at original composition 
work may be undertaken in the third, 
fourth and fifth grades, it must not be 
forgotten that so long as spelling seri- 
ously interferes with this work, it is best 
to limit the composition work very 
largely to themes in which both subject 
matter and form are given. A still higher 
phase of written reproduction of stories 
results in having pupils ring changes in 
the story by supposing each person oc- 
curing in the story told it as though he 
had actually experienced it, or by having 
a supposed observer tell the story. 

But certain original work may be un- 
dertaken in these grades, in the form of 
composite compositions. Тһе first five 
grades of the elementary school may be 
considered the preparatory stage in 
which certain mechanical proficiencies 
are reached by the pupils, so that the 
work in the last three years may face the 
needs of life. Spelling and penmanship 
should, to a large degree, be mastered 
by this time. This makes it possible for 
the work in composition to show indi- 
viduality both as to form and expression. 


Topical Recitations Related to Com- 
position Work. Beginning with the 
sixth grade, the knowledge side of the 
various branches also becomes more pro- 
nounced and thus a new phase of com- 
position work is opened up. While the 
knowledge subjects contributed a definite 
amount of composition work, from the 
third grade on, their use was limited 
very largely to oral work. In the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades the topical 
recitation in reading, geography, history, 
nature work, library reading and physi- 
ology becomes important as a training 
in composition, if clearness of thought 
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and logical sequence in the arrangement 
of what is presented are properly em- 
phasized. 


The Use of Outlines Ап outline 
may be used as a prop for a time but 
sooner or later the oral presentation 
should be free. Pupils will be willing to 
talk on a subject or topic rather than 
write, because they know that in the 
oral presentation mistakes and repetitions 
are not so severely handled by the teacher 
as in the written composition. The 
struggle to express his ideas has a special 
charm for the average pupil and every 
success strengthens his self-reliance and 
encourages him to achieve better success 
in future efforts. But in these topical 
recitations the teacher should guard 
against mere reproduction of the subject 
matter. Тһе best results are secured by 
having the children recast the material; 
that is, think it through from a different 
angle. Now, if after such oral presenta- 
tions, there follows a written reproduc- 
tion of certain units, it would be strange 
indeed if power and skill in written ex- 
pression were not developed. 


Compositions Should Grow Out of 
Living Speech. Written compositions 
are often weak and lacking in smooth- 
ness and directness. This may be due 
to the fact that it is difficult to keep the 
mechanical execution abreast of the flow 
of thought, but more often it is because 
pupils are not in the habit of considering 
written expression as living speech. If 
pupils were impressed with the thought 
that written exercises grow out of living 
speech, greater freedom, fluency and 
force would characterize them. 


Compositions Should Be Short. Pu- 
pils should not be required to write long 
compositions even as a result of regular 
class work. Nor should they be asked 
too early to work out thought problems 
in writing. To have pupils work out 
problem questions in the various branches 
before penmanship and spelling have be- 
come automatic, would be like asking a 
person to do good thinking while lifting 
a hundred-pound weight. 


Biography and History. The oral 
biographical work will furnish excellent 
material for written composition, but 
rarely should pupils be called upon to 
write an entire biographical story. They 
should choose favorite topics which will 
enable them to limit their compositions 
to single-page productions. A very good 
example 15 to have a class in history or 
geography write 20 minutes on any sub- 
ject selected by the pupils, relating to 
the work gone over in class during the 
previous week. 

The writing of summaries in history 
and geography is highly instructive if 
done in the right spirit. It is so natural 
for the mind to concern itself with inter- 
esting details, it is so difficult to sum up 
a chapter or topic by a few well-written 
paragraphs, that exercise in the latter 
leads to power of generalization and con- 
centration. 


Subjects for Original Theme Writ- 
ing. (Original theme writing should 
begin to be emphasized in the sixth 
grade. This must be based largely on 
what children have experienced ог 
learned, or that which the imagination, 
backed by knowledge or experience, can 
readily suggest. Тһе practice that ob- 
tained years ago of having pupils write 
compositions on subjects beautiful in 
name but entirely beyond them, is hap- 
pily gone. The little 14- or 15-year-old 
no longer essays to write on What I Can 
Do to Rejuvenate the World or The Mu- 
tability of Human Riches. Teachers have 
come to realize that the subjects for 
compositions must be within the experi- 
ence or comprehension of the pupils, and 
that if a subject demands little reflection 
but much looking up, it is not appro- 
priate. 

School life, life on the street, at home, 
life in the field, forest and streams, holi- 
days, excursions and observations consti- 
tute fruitful themes for original compo- 
sitions. Expression is natural to chil- 
dren. They like to talk about what they 
know, have seen or heard, or about what 
they think. When once the early storms 
of written composition have been suc- 
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cessfully weathered, they will enjoy 
equally well putting their thoughts in 
writing. The pupils, however, should not 
be expected to exhaust a subject. They 
should select a unit of what occurred in 
a brief period of time, and in their writ- 
ing, limit themselves to that. 


Securing Freedom. Written compo- 
sition demands clearer thinking than oral 
composition. Lack of practice in writing 
often makes children fearful of making 
mistakes, of exposing weaknesses hither- 
to not disclosed. Volubility often ceases 
when the stage of “I take my pen in 
hand” is reached. It should be the pur- 
pose of the teacher to provide the con- 
ditions that will secure the best results. 
Children should be led to appreciate the 
fact that their thoughts are of interest, 
especially if they are cast in an attractive 
form, and that when they have chosen a 
subject and thought it through, they 
should revel in the freedom of composi- 
tion. 


Suggestive Topics. It may be ad- 
visable to prepare a series of topics from 
which pupils are to select their subjects 
for compositions, but unless the teacher 
feels sure that the topics suggested offer 
sufficient variety for the class, permis- 
sion should be given to select any other 
topic, suggested possibly by those given 
by the teacher or the book. 

Pupils should be permitted at times 
to indulge their inherent capacity for 
depicting the humorous or ridiculous. 
Life is not always serious. It has its 
humorous, often its comic, features to 
relieve its monotony and restore its elas- 
ticity. A teacher who suggests topics 
other than the conventional ones, will 
find herself in sympathy with her pupils 
and will thereby stimulate them to 
greater efforts. 


How Casey Made a Double Home Run | 


was а subject a teacher asked her pupils 
to write on. It did not suggest much 
content until she analyzed it as follows: 
1. The last half of the ninth inning 
with Casey at bat. 
2. The testy old man in the neighbor- 
ing field. 


3. How Casey met the ball and how it 
soared over the fence and struck the 
old man. 

4. Casey's "double home run." 

With the outline before them the poys 
were ready to write. They pictured the 
composition with their mind's eye, and 
the individuality and originality of han- 
dling it gave evidence of the fact that 
they were on a familiar footing with it. 
They put joy into their work, and when- 
ever that 1s done, it goes without saying 
that the work is well done. 


Purpose of Composition in Grammar 
Grades. During the last few years of 
the elementary school, the instruction in 
language must be so shaped by the 
teacher that she is depended upon less 
and less by the pupils. The wise teacher, 
too, will realize that she must exercise 
care not to interfere with the free and 
natural development of the language 
power of her pupils. She realizes that 
quiet, imperceptible forces are ever at 
work shaping the thought and its ex- 
pression into language in an unknown 
and unconscious, but forceful way. 


Special Aims of the Teacher. Her 
principal work will consist in urging the 
boys and girls to do their best. She 
realizes that speech reflects the soul and 
hence possesses character. She will do 
what she can to cause pupils to realize 
that they should possess not a weak, en- 
ervated speech, but a speech both oral 
and written that is hearty, convincing, 
full of good sense, truth and definite 
ideas, and that a good style will come 
if it comes at all, not through a conscious 
attempt at fine writing, but as the result 
of fine thinking and fine speaking. 


LETTER WRITING AND TELEGRAMS 


Why Letter Writing Appeals. Let- 
ter writing is a form of composition that 
appeals to all children. They see а rea- 
son for it. The father айа mother write 
letters, and consciously or unconsciously 
it is impressed upon the children that let- 
ter writing is an essential element in 
their education. While other forms of 
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composition may be looked upon as tasks 
to be accomplished because set by the 
teacher, letter writing can be made a 
pleasure, particularly if freedom of 
choice as to subject matter is allowed. 
Pupils should write real letters to real 
persons and mail every one, if that be 
possible. 


A Form of Written Composition. 
Strictly speaking, letter writing offers 
little that is new, with the exception of 
the form, for a letter may be a narra- 
tion, an exposition, a description, or par- 
take of the nature of all three forms of 
expression. If children have mastered 
the mechanics of penmanship, and have 
had training in oral and written English, 
letter writing will offer no difficulties to 
them. 


Naturalness. Since a letter is a writ- 
ten communication addressed to a per- 
son at a distance, it contains what the 
writer might have said personally to the 
recipient of the letter. In no form of 
composition does the suggestion, be natu- 
ral and write as you talk, apply so for- 
cibly as in letter writing. The character 
and form of the letter should harmon- 
ize with the content. The style of a let- 
ter is modified by the fact that the letter 
is written to a stranger or casual ac- 
quaintance, to the teacher or to a fellow 
classmate, to an old man or woman, or a 
young boy or girl, to a friend that is well 
or to one that is ill, to a friend that has 
cause for happiness or one to whom 
grief or misfortune has come. 


Relation to Theme Writing. The 
propensity to talk about themselves is 
very marked in children and presents a 
fine opportunity for developing power in 
original composition work. They are 
anxious to talk and write about what 
concerns themselves, their personal ex- 
periences, occurrences at home, their 
friends, playmates, their holidays, vaca- 
tion doings, and a host of other things, 
all of which can be made to contribute 
to the idea of freely expressing their own 
thoughts in their own way, which is one 
of the highest aims in education. 


Letter Writing in Primary Grades. 
Beginning with the first or second grade, 
notes of a few lines may be written. 
This work, however, is necessarily of 
such an elementary nature that it may be 
passed by in this discussion. In the 
third grade the informal and friendly let- 
ters should be taught by means of mod- 
els. The models should be real letters 
treating of subject matter that appeals 
to children, and couched in language not 
much above the plane of the child. The 
practice of using letters written by emi- 
nent writers to their children or little 
friends as a basis for teaching children 
elementary notions of what letters should 
contain is questionable, to say the least. 
The letters that are to serve as models 
should be, first of all, children's letters. 
They should be childlike without being 
childish. Тһе model letters should be 
of a proper length. Children in the 
fourth grade have, presumably, done a 
fair amount of written composition work 
and will write letters of more than three 
or four lines. Тһе model letter should 
recognize this fact and be of reasonable 
length. 


Use of Model Letters. Many models 
of letters should be introduced. The in- 
formal letters to friends or playmates, to 
parents, brothers and sisters, teachers 
and relatives, and the formal letters of 
invitation and acceptance, congratulation, 
sympathy and many others, should be 
illustrated by model letters which pupils 
should study with a view to imitating 
them. 


Mechanics of Letter Writing. Nat- 
urally much attention should be devoted 
at the very outset to the mechanics of 
letter writing. If the placing of the head- 
ing, the salutation, the body, the close, 
the matter of indentation, the writing of 
the address, the placing of the stamp and 
the numerous other little things that go 
to make up a tasty form are rigidly at- 
tended to in the beginning, slovenly hab- 
its will not be formed. 


Business Letters in Upper Grades. 
In the upper grades letter writing must 
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be made as practical as possible. While 
the friendly letter will continue to be 
used, the business letters should receive 
most attention. Pupils should be taught 
the essentials of good business letters 
by studying models to be imitated. Then 
by giving them frequent opportunities to 
write real letters to real friends and busi- 
ness men, the importance and practical 
value of letter writing will appeal to 
them, and theme writing in the guise of 
letters will be accepted as a matter of 
course and the purpose of written com- 
position be realized. 


Telegrams. A telegram should be 
brief, but not so brief as to be mislead- 
ing. The meaning to be conveyed must 
be clear, even though it becomes neces- 
sary to use a few extra words. Since 
there is a fixed rate for messages con- 
taining from one to ten words no tele- 
gram need be condensed to less than ten 
words. Before sending a telegram it 
should be reread to see whether it con- 
veys the exact thought you have in mind. 

Blanks for telegrams are furnished by 
the telegraph companies. Usually the 
title, salutation and complimentary close 
used in letters are omitted in writing 
telegrams. 


INFORMAL OR FRIENDLY LETTERS 


Milwaukee, Dec. 26, 1912. 
Dear Edward: 

I wish you could have been 
with us last night to see our tree all lit 
up and to see the pretty presents we got. 
I think this is the best Christmas I ever 
had. At six o'clock mamma sent us chil- 
dren upstairs to wait there until she 
would call us. The time seemed awfully 
long, I tell you. But at last we were 
called. We rushed down and when we 
got into the parlor we did not know 
what to look at first. Everything looked 
so pretty. Mamma and papa had put up 
holly everywhere, and the tree had a new 
angel at the top and all around were the 
presents, Тһе best present I got is my 
sled. She is a beauty. Papa says he 
does not like Christmas without a great 
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deal of noise. So he got me a drum. 
Well, I think I can give him some noise. 
From mamma I got Robinson Crusoe, 
a blue necktie and a pair of slippers. 
Marie gave me a pair of gold cuff but- 
tons. Now I want you to write me very 
soon and tell me about your Christmas 
and the presents you got. 

Your friend, 

Henry Jones. 


Read that part of the letter which tells 
where it was written. Read what tells 
when it was written. Observe where the 
place and the date are written and the 
punctuation marks that are used. То 
whom is the letter written? This part 
15 called the salutation. Observe where 
the salutation is placed. What punctua- 
tion mark is put after the salutation? 
Sometimes a comma is used instead of a 
colon. 

Who wrote the letter? Notice where 
the name Henry Jones is placed. This 
part is called the signature of the letter. 
'The part which precedes the signature is 
called the complimentary close. Henry 


: might have used the complimentary close, 


Your chum, or Yours truly, instead of 
Your friend. Observe where the close 
and the signature are placed and what 
punctuation marks are used. 

The part between the salutation and 
the close is called the body of the letter. 
Why is the letter interesting? What tells 
you that Henry enjoyed writing the 
letter ? 


Henry Jones, STAMP 


315 State St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Edward Brown, 
Waldo, 
Wis. 
Where is the stamp placed? Why 


should it always be placed there? Was 
a one-cent stamp or a two-cent stamp 
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used? What punctuation marks are used 
in the address? 

If a letter is addressed to a person 
living in a village or a small city the 
county is sometimes inserted in the ad- 
dress. 

Write an answer to the above letter 
telling Henry Jones about your presents 
and how you spent your Christmas. 
Make your letter interesting. Write to 
him as though you were talking to him. 

The girls in the class may write to a 
girl friend. 

Be careful to write the place and date, 
the salutation, the close and the signa- 
ture legibly and correctly. The address 
that is to appear on the real or make- 
believe envelope, is shown in the follow- 
ing diagram: 


Henry Jones, 
315. State St., 
Chicago, 
Ill. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 23, 1913. 

Dear Mamma: 

At last I’ve had my wish. 
I’ve had an automobile ride. There is 
nothing like an automobile ride. And 
now I must tell you all about it. At 
seven o'clock last night we heard a horn 
blow in front of our house and Ethel and 
I at once knew it was Uncle John come 
to take us out in his new automobile. 
We climbed in in a hurry and away we 
went. You can't sit still at first. You 
hop up and down on the seat and sway 
from side to side when you turn the 
corners. We sometimes went so fast 
that we could hardly bow to our friends 
when we passed them. We were not a 
bit afraid. It was the best ride I ever 
had. Mamma, do hurry up and get here 
as soon as you can. І want to see you 
very much. You know I have been 
gone a whole week. 

Your loving little 
Helen. 


North Bend, April 6, 1913. 

Friend James: 
Next Monday evening at 
seven o'clock a number of boys are going 


to meet at our house to talk over form- 
ing a baseball club. Тһе boys desire you 
to become a member of the team and 
hope you will be present at the meeting. 
Yours truly, 
Sam Newman. 


What is the purpose of the meeting? 
Why should the purpose be clearly 
stated? Is the information with refer- 
ence to the time and place of the meeting 
stated definitely? Why do you suppose 
Sam Newman says, "The boys desire 
you to become a member of the team" 
and not "I desire you to become a mem- 
ber of the team"? 


Houston, Texas, May 26, 1913. 
Dear Alice: 

Our sewing-club met at our 
house yesterday. We missed you very 
much. I hemmed towels for mamma. 
The last time our club met I hemmed 
both ends of a towel, but this time I did 
not finish one end. Winifred is sewing a 
dolls dress. When I finish my towels 
I'll make a dress for my new doll. 

We chose a president yes- 
terday. She's a very nice girl and her 
name is Alice. Now do you know who 
she is? We meet at Ethel's next time. 
Won't you write a letter and send it to 
Ethel in time for the next meeting? The 
girls all send their love to you, and want 
you to come home soon. 

Your friend, 
Ruth. 


St. Louis, Mo., 
June 30, 1913. 
Dear Frank: 

Yesterday we had the big 
show in our barn. You missed it, I tell 
you, by not being there. Jack was the 
skeleton and Jimmie the fat man. You 
had to pay extra to see them. Billy was 
the clown. Не looked so funny. His 
mother had made him a suit, half red 
and half green, and his face was painted 
blue and white until you'd hardly know 
it was Billy. 

Papa let us charge only a penny, but 
we made fifty-eight cents—that's ten 
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cents for each of us stars and eight cents 
for Jack and Jimmie. 

But I haven't told you half enough 
about the show. We had a lemonade 
stand in the back yard but we made only 
seven cents on the lemonade. "We did 
not sell much. I guess it wasn't strong 
enough. The tricks we performed were 
wonderful Uncle Joe applauded the 
loudest. We are going to have another 
show in a week and we want you to 


join us. When are you coming? 
Your friend, 
Robert. 
Blue Island, Ill., 
july 28, 1913. 
Dear Henry: 


We arrived home safely 
Sunday noon. Thursday Phyllis and I 
went to the park with our lunch. After 
lunch we started out on the sprinkling 
wagon. It began to rain, so we went 
and got one of the gardener's umbrellas. 
Then we went out again. It began to 
pour so hard that the sprinkling wagon 
came in. We started to run to the of- 
fice, and just then a puff of wind turned 
our umbrella inside out. We got wet 
but we had to laugh. Soon the rain 
stopped, the sun came out and we ate 
our lunch in the park after all. 

The other day Margaret was up here 
all day. We went over to my uncle's 
barn and jumped from the hay loft down 
into the place where the horse eats. 

Yesterday we went to my Aunt Char- 
lotte at Morgan Park for supper. After 
supper my Cousin Richard sent up a big 
kite with a Japanese lantern tied to it. 
It looked very pretty up there. 

Is that "mother still chasing her boy 
'round the room"? 

Mother said that she was going to 
write to your mother. Tell Gertrude I 
am going to write her. Grandma sends 
her love to you all and so does mother. 

Your friend, 
Marie. 

P.S. Enclosed find cigar bands. 


Cottage Waldheim, Бір Lake, Wis. 
Aug. 23, 1913. 
Dear Frances, 


You should have been with 
us last night! Тһе event of the season 
happened, and that was a marshmallow 
toast. Imagine a background of pines 
and darkness,—not city darkness, but 
darkness of the real kind—and then the 
monstrous bonfire with us all around it. 
My! it was romantic. But I shall begin 
at the beginning and follow a definite 
course in telling you of this event. 

Saturday morning the boys rowed over 
to Spider Lake, a row of about six miles, 
and bought hundreds of marshmallows. 
To be sure they weren't so very fresh, 
but what can one expect out in the wil- 
derness? We locked them up in an old 
writing desk down in the clubhouse, and, 
Frances, strange though it may seem, no 
one tampered with the lock. 

When evening came we all went out 
on the lake and rowed until half past 
eight, then we met in the hollow between 
our cabin and the next one. Неге the 
"tribe" had gathered together a large pile 
of wood and brush. 

Soon our fire was burning. We all 
joined hands and danced around it— 
regular whooping, yelling Indians. Then 
when the flames died down and only 
coals were left, we toasted the marshmal- 
lows. The fun lasted as long as the 
marshmallows did, and then came some 
of the "homy" cozy kind of enjoyment. 
We sat around the fire in groups and 
sang college songs and good old German 
melodies. And yet it was a bit lonesome 
for a while—not lonesome exactly but 
quiet, you know. Then with a “Good- 
night, Ladies," the party broke up and 
we went to our cabins. And that was 
the end of our toast. But we intend to 
have another soon. 

I shall expect a letter every time the 
mail comes, for you know the agree- 
ment. 

Lovingly yours, 

Gertrude Brown. 
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LETTERS OF INVITATION 


Houston, Dec. 2, 1912. 
Dear Elsie: 

I am going to have a party 
next Wednesday айегпооп, and I want 
you to be sure to come. 1 have a new 
play room, and I hope you will enjoy it 
with me and my friends at the party. 

Your friend, 
Martha. 


Houston, Dec. 4, 1912. 
Dear Martha: 

I just received your kind 
invitation to come to your party next 
Wednesday afternoon. Surely I'll be 
there. І am so glad you have a new play 
room for your party. I am sure it is 
very pretty and I very much want to 
see it. 

Your friend, 
Elsie. 


Houston, Dec. 5, 1912. 
Dear Martha: 

I am very sorry that I can- 
not accept your kind invitation to your 
party next Wednesday aíternoon. 1 
leave tonight for a week's stay at my 
grandmother's. I should very much like 
to be with you, for I know you are going 
to have a good time. I shall see you as 
soon as I get back. 

Your friend, 
Bessie. 


'The first of the above letters is an 
invitation to attend a party. The second 
is a letter accepting the invitation and 
the third a letter declining the invitation. 

Mention some of the things that 
Martha holds out as an inducement to 
Elsie to come to the party. What sen- 
tence particularly shows that the invita- 
tion is a hearty one? 

What sentence in the second letter is 
a direct answer to Martha's "Now be 
sure to come"? What does Elsie look 
forward to the most? 
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BUSINESS LETTERS 


Pine Ridge, Mo., Jan. 3, 1913. 
The Walter Lowney Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed find fifteen cents 
in stamps, for which please send me a 
can of Lowney’s Breakfast Cocoa, trial 
size. Please send me also a copy of the 
Lowney Receipt Book. I read your ad- 
vertisement in the St. Nicholas Maga- 
cine. 
Yours truly, 
Richard Munson. 


630 Broadfield Ave., 
New Orleans, La., Sept. 3, 1913. 
Messrs. Hudson & Stark Bros., 
116 Adams St., 
New Orleans, La. 
Dear Sir: 

I desire to apply for a posi- 
tion as office boy in your store, or for 
any other position which may be vacant 
and which can be filled by a boy. 

I am fifteen years of age. I graduated 
last June from the 13th district school, 
of which Mr. John Lawrence is the prin- 
cipal. He has promised to answer any 
inquiries in regard to my health and 
qualifications which you may wish to 
make. His address is 346 Spring St. 

Yours respectfully, 
Oliver Winton. 


FORMAL INVITATIONS AND REPLIES 


Miss Laura Jackson requests the 
pleasure of Miss Osborne's company at 
dinner, Saturday, September tenth, at 
six o'clock. | 

342 Wilson St. 


Miss Mabel Osborne accepts with 
pleasure Miss Jackson's kind invitation 
to dinner, Saturday, September tenth, 
at six o'clock. 

497 Park Place, 

September ninth. 


Miss Mabel Osborne regrets that a 
previous engagement makes it impossible 
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for her to accept Miss Jackson's kind 
invitation to dinner, Saturday, Septem- 
ber tenth. 
497 Park Place, 
September ninth. 


ILLUSTRATIVE TELEGRAMS 


Suppose your father, Charles Morris, 
lives at 243 Prairie Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minn. You are visiting friends in Red 
Wing. Minn. and are expected home 
Aug. 8 on the train leaving Red Wing 
at 5:30 p. m. You missed your train 
and are obliged to stay over until the 
following morning. You expect to leave 
on the 8:15 train. 

The following will illustrate the mes- 
sage as it might appear on the telegram 
blank: 


Red Wing, Minn., Aug. 8, 1913. 
Charles Morris, 
243 Prairie Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Missed train. Will leave at 8:15 to- 
morrow. Henry Morris. 


Alliance, O., Aug. 9, 1906. 
Dear Mother: 

Grandma has just made up 
her mind to visit you while I am here 
and can take care of the house. She 
intends to leave here tomorrow on the 
1:15 p. m. train, which gets to Canton 
at 2 o'clock. She wants you to meet her 
at the station. I am having a fine time. 

Your loving daughter, 
Emmy. 


If a telegram had been sent instead 
of a letter it might read as follows: 
Mrs. 
Grandma leaves tomorrow 
on 1:15 p. m. train. Meet at station. 
Emmy. 


CORRECTION OF COMPOSITIONS 


General Suggestions. The correction 
of compositions is always both a delicate 
and laborious task. It is so easy to in- 
terfere with the spontaneous efforts of 


pupils by mutilating beyond recognition 
their bold though rough and grammat- 
ically faulty productions, that there may 
be truth in the saying, “The school is 
sometimes the place where pebbles are 
polished and diamonds are dimmed.” 

And yet compositions must be cor- 
rected—but not all of them. We do not 
always correct pupils in their oral com- 
positions. We realize that many mis- 
takes made today will naturally be shed 
tomorrow. “Is them the trickers?” asked 
a little six-year-old boy one day when 
he saw a number of gymnasts issue from 
their dressing room. Can you conceive 
of a sentence of four words containing 
more mistakes than this question? 
Though he made most grotesque state- 
ments in his early efforts at expression, 
they have mostly all disappeared. And 
so it is with mistakes in written compo- 
sition. We learn to write by writing. 
With much practice in writing, it is safe 
to say, there would follow constant im- 
provement in ability to express thought. 

Directions to Pupils. Occasional 
talks to the pupils on the necessity of 
their learning to write good English, to- 
gether with general directions for im- 
proving their compositions, will often re- 
sult in the disappearance of a host of 
little mistakes, irksome to both teacher 
and pupils. 

Pupils should be encouraged to think 
through a subject even to the extent of 
preparing an outline, but they should also 
be impressed with the idea that when 
once the writing is begun, thoughts must 
be permitted to flow naturally without 
undue attention to their arrangement. 
This will insure naturalness and spon- 
taneity, though at the possible sacrifice 
of some artificial rules of rhetoric. 

As а rule, pupils should be allowed to 
correct and copy compositions which are 
to be submitted to the teacher. If the 
teacher is reasonably certain that a com- 
position does not represent the best ef- 
forts of the pupil, it should be returned 
to him for improvement. 

Purposes of Corrections. The cor- 
rections and comments made by the 
teacher have a twofold purpose. They 
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are made to assist the pupil in his еї- 
forts at self-criticism, and they reveal to 
the teacher whether his instruction has 
been successful or not. Written work 
should be examined with scrutinizing 
care but with a kindly feeling for pupils. 
Not every mistake, except it be in spell- 
ing, should be marked. Тһе power of 
pupils to produce faultless compositions 
grows slowly. The weaker pupils should 
be dealt with more leniently than the 
bright pupils. The system of marks used 
in the correction of compositions should 
be uniform in all classes of a school. 

Many mistakes in written work fur- 
nish evidence that the work was too diffi- 
cult, that the preparation was not suffi- 
cient, or that the desire to do good work 
was lacking on the part of the class. In 
any such case, the assignment of the 
task was a mistake. It is essential to 
good work that the teacher cultivate a 
good spirit on the part of the pupils to 
the end that they will put forth their best 
efforts. This will result in fewer mis- 
takes being made by the pupils. 


Suggestive Corrections. Many of the 
corrections made by the teacher should 
be suggestive in character. Pupils should 
be thrown upon their own resources, pro- 
vided these are not represented by an 
"empty well" If a passage is partic- 
ularly good or shows effort on the part 
of the pupil, it is a good plan to make a 
marginal note to that effect. It will serve 
as an incentive to better effort. 


Self-Criticism. At times it may be 
advisable to have a pupil write his com- 
position on the blackboard, and have the 
pupils, under the direction of the teacher, 
point out the merits and the faults. 
In this way the spelling, punctuation, 
thought and style may be criticized and 
improved, and the pupils be led to ap- 
preciate the necessity of being self-crit- 
ical in all they undertake to do. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXERCISES 
The Life of a Newsboy 


I have been a newsboy for nearly 
three years and can asure you I know 


the life he goes through in his youth. It 
is the same in carrying or selling papers 
in the morning as in the evening. I 
carry morning papers and sell the Sun- 
day papers on Sunday Mornings. In the 
morning when you are real tired and the 
wind is blowing and you can feel its about 
twenty-two below zero out of doors you 
wish that you could stay in bed but when 
you think of your spending money de- 
pending upon wether you get up or not 
you choose to get up. After you have 
gotten your papers you start out with 
your mind on the profits. 

Now you go along the street calling 
out “Morning papers.” Some people you 
get a cross aneswer and from some you 
get a pleasant aneswer. When a man 
gives you a dime for a paper you tell 
every newsboy you meet. When your 
days career is ended you go to the news 
dealer and pay up and looking over your 
change (and) to see whether you have a 
cent over to buy a bun for who wouldn't 
be hungry. 

Suppose the above composition, which 
was written by a pupil in a seventh grade, 
were placed upon the blackboard. Тһе 
following directions and questions would 
serve to indicate how it could be made 
the basis of teaching pupils to be self- 
critical in correcting and improving their 
own compositions. 

Spell correctly the words in the above 
composition that are not spelled cor- 
rectly. Consult a dictionary if neces- 
sary. Ч 

Read the first paragraph. Read it 
again, omitting the second and third sen- 
tences. Would it improve the composi- 
tion if the sentences were omitted? 
Why? 

Should the fourth sentence be divided 
into two sentences? If the sentence is 
to stand as written what punctuation 
marks should be introduced? What part 
of this sentence do you like best? 

Would it be better to begin the second 
paragraph with the last sentence of the 
first paragraph? Give reasons for or 
against it. 

Would the sentence beginning with 
"now" be improved if the word “now” 
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were omitted? Should "morning" be 
capitalized? Why? 

Read orally the sentence beginning 
with the word “some.” Does it sound 
right or wrong? If it is wrong, cor- 
rect it. 

Try to improve the next sentence. 

Suggest a more appropriate word than 
“career.” 

Divide the last sentence into two sen- 
tences. Read the last sentence using the 
expression “сап afford” in place of “have 
a cent over.” Does that express the 
thought of the writer better than he ex- 
pressed it? What punctuation mark 
should be placed after the word "bun"? 

Copy the above composition, and 
make all necessary changes and correc- 
tions to improve it. 


Description of My Friend 


The boy that I am about to describe is 
five feet tall and thickly built. He wears 
a dark brown suit which harmonizes 
perfectly with his thick, light brown 
hair. 

His forehead is low and his eyes are 
large and grey. 

He is very fond of football as his hair 
suggests. He is also a good runner, 
though few people would think so on 
seeing him for the first time. As a 
scholar, he is as good at his books as in 
the athletic field. 

Altogether, my friend, with his good 
looks and disposition, is a very amiable 
companion. 

Can you give an initial sentence other 
than the one used which would be more 
appropriate? Try to improve on the ex- 
pression “thickly built.” Should the third 
sentence constitute a paragraph or be 
joined to the preceding paragraph? 
Give reasons for your choice. What do 
the words “as his hair suggests” tell as 
to the “make up" of the boy who wrote 
this sketch? What thought did the 
writer evidently have in mind when he 
wrote the last sentence of the third para- 
graph? Change the sentence in such a 
way as to express that thought. Should 
the last sentence constitute a paragraph? 


Description of a Classmate 


This person which I am about to de- 
scribe is tall and slender. Нег hair is 
quite dark and is tied up with two red 
ribbons, one on the top of her head and 
the other at her neck. Her eyes are blue 
and her complexion fair. Her eyebrows 
and lashes are light and heavy. She gen- 
erally wears a blue dress trimmed with 
red and white. She is very agreeable 
when without her little temper which 
does not come very readily. 

In the above description is the word 
“quite” used correctly? Should the word 
“up” be omitted in the second sentence? 
What meaning do you suppose the last 
clause in the last sentence was to convey? 
Change the sentence so as to make the 
thought clear. 


Jerry, The Tramp 


Jerry was a tramp and a very ugly, 
morose creature he was. He was shab- 
bily dressed in a ragged coat, shirt, and 
pair of pants. His face, hands, and 
bare feet were very dirty. 

Jerry was lazy,—extremely lazy and, 
from what I knew of him, liked nothing 
better than to loll around in a shady spot 
and do nothing. He hated winter and 
always contrived to commit some petty 
robbery in the fall so as to be sent to 
the house of correction for six months. 

One morning in late September as 
Jerry walked over a pasture on his way 
to a farm house, he met the owner in 
the field. The farmer called out cheerily, 
“Good morning, my friend. Wouldn't 
you like to help me hoe my potatoes for a 
few days? I'll give you a dollar a day." 

Jerry groaned as he replied, "I don't 
think I shall, because, you see, I've got 
the rheumatism and when I work it gets 
worse." 

He stole a loaf of bread for dinner 
and walked all afternoon toward the city. 
That evening Jerry fell in with a gang 
of thieves who were planning a large 
robbery. When the thieves went to the 
scene of the robbery, they found a squad 
of detectives present and the gang was 
arrested. 
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Instead of being sent to jail for six 
months, as Jerry wanted to be, he was 
sent to the penitentiary for two years. 

Suggest a better word than "creature" 
in the first sentence. Give a reason for 
omitting the word "shabbily." Should 
the word "pantaloons" be used instead of 
"pants"? Should the word "bare" be 
omitted? Why? Improve the punctua- 
tion of the first sentence of the second 
paragraph. Does "and do nothing" add 
strength to the sentence? Show that in 
the above, description and narration are 
combined. 


CRITICAL STUDY OF SELECTIONS AS 
MODELS OF STYLE 


Purpose. It has come to be recog- 
nized that at some stage of the instruc- 
tion in English a careful study of liter- 
ary selections should be made as models 
of style. Pupils should be made con- 
scious of the beauty, strength and clear- 
ness of the sentences which enter into 
the paragraph or selection under discus- 
sion, of their arrangement in the para- 
graph, and of the words or phrases that 
make the transition from paragraph to 
paragraph smooth and easy. They 
should be led to see that they must place 
related ideas as closely together as pos- 
sible, that they must work towards a 
point or climax, that this movement must 
be natural and unbroken, and that sen- 
tences which interfere with the unity of 
a paragraph must be omitted. 


Results. If pupils can be made to 
appreciate the fact that an author casts 
his thoughts in a certain mold advisedly, 
they may be led to study their own pro- 
ductions and apply the tests at their dis- 
posal, in improving them. Thus grad- 
ually will be acquired a language sense 
and a habit of self-criticism without 
which progress in English is impossible. 
We must, however, bear in mind that 
this phase of instruction is inexhaustible, 
and while it may have its modest begin- 
nings in the grades it should continue as 
an integral part of the study of English 
throughout the high school and life. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXERCISE 
Hans Sachs 


Little Hans Sachs lived at a time 
when every lad was supposed to take 
up some trade when he had finished his 
schooling. His father was a shoemaker, 
and at the proper age Hans was appren- 
ticed to a master shoemaker, to study 
faithfully for three years, learning to 
make and mend every imaginable kind of 
footwear. 

There were many other apprentices 
who daily sat on the bench with him, and 
no one suspected Hans of being differ- 
ent from his companions. But he was, 
indeed, very different, for he was a born 
poet and musician. In the daytime he 
studied shoemaking, to please his father ; 
in the evening, to satisfy his own deeper 
cravings, he studied under a very differ- 
ent kind of master—a mastersinger, as 
he was called. 

To become a mastersinger was the 
great ambition of Hans’ life; but his 
duty was to become a master shoemaker. 
At the end of a two years’ apprentice- 
ship he asked for his freedom. When 
the other shoemakers in surprise de- 
clared that he had still a year in which to 
study his art, his master showed them 
some work the lad had just completed, 
which was so excellent that Hans was 
set free, receiving, according to the time- 
honored custom, a violent box on the ear 
from his master. 

Then Hans bade good-by to his par- 
ents, and started out, with his knapsack 
on his back, to make his way in the 
world. He was gone a long time, travel- 
ing through many places, and meeting 
with many adventures, but when, after 
many years, he returned to his friends at 
home, he brought with him the wreath 
he had won by a beautiful master song. 
He had obtained the wish of his heart. 

After that Hans Sachs, master shoe- 
maker and mastersinger, lived for many 
a year in Nuremberg, making and mend- 
ing his townsmen’s shoes, and also com- 
posing songs and poems that uplifted the 
people’s hearts. The people of Nurem- 
berg loved Hans Sachs, as well they 
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might; for when they were happy, he 
wrote songs to express their joy, and 
when they were in trouble, he wrote 
bright, funny plays and poems to cheer 
them up. In joy and in sorrow the peo- 
ple of Nuremberg turned to the man 
who was really the soul and spirit of the 
town. Не was an exception to the say- 
ing that a prophet is never honored in 
his own land, for honors were fairly 
showered upon him. But through it all 
he remained the simple shoemaker, sing- 
ing his songs out of the fullness of a 
glad heart. He wrote in all no less than 
4275 songs and plays, many of which 
ended in some quaint little phrase such 
as "So says Hans Sachs,” or “This hopes 
Hans Sachs." 

А close study of the selection should 
be made, the pupils and teacher working 
together. The following questions may 
be suggestive: 

What is meant by “apprenticed to a 
shoemaker"? What is meant by “Чо 
satisfy his own deeper cravings"? What, 
do you suppose, was a master shoe- 
maker? А mastersinger? What kind 
of poems are those that “uplift the peo- 
ples hearts"? Why could Hans Sachs 
write such poems? Why did the people 
of Nuremberg turn to Hans Sachs in 
joy and in sorrow? How did they honor 


him most, do you suppose? With what 
quaint phrase did he usually end his plays 
and songs? Did the phrases suggest a 
touch of egotism, did they show that he 
knew the magic of his name, or may 
they be considered as meaning “Perhaps 
I'm mistaken, but that is what I think"? 

Read the first paragraph. Do the sen- 
tences follow each other naturally? 
What is the principal thought in this 
paragraph? Find а sentence or make one 
which summarizes the thought contained 
in each of the succeeding paragraphs. 

What word or words in the second 
paragraph help to make the transition 
from the first paragraph to the second 
easy and smooth? Why do you suppose 
the writer placed the prepositional phrase 
at the beginning of the third sentence? 
Find the word or words in each succeed- 
ing paragraph that help to make the 
transition smooth and easy. 

Is the first sentence of the third para- 
graph direct and clear? What makes it 
so? Why is the last sentence the climax 
of the paragraph? Are the sentences of 
this paragraph arranged in such a way as 
to emphasize this thought ? 

What sentence in the last paragraph 
do you like best? Why? What is there 
about the selection that causes you to 
enjoy it? 


My creed is work; to follow duty's call 
However far it lead across the plains— 

Through trackless woods, or ringing on the hills; 
To seek for pleasure in the realms of toil— 

Still ever striving for a larger self 

With which to do a service for the rest. 


To lay a new path through the unknown way, 

And leave some heritage e'en though so smali 

No other hand would love or care to leave. 

Rejoicing ever in my brother's craft, 

To follow system and the perfect law— 

Be what I am, and do my very best 

To lead a life which towers above the hills, 

And points the way across the plains to God. 
—R. H. Wilson, State Superintendent of Public In- 


struction, Oklahoma. 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF OUR LANGUAGE 


Now gather all our Saxon bards, let hearts and harps be strung, 

To celebrate the triumphs of our good Saxon tongue; 

For, stronger far than hosts that march with battle-flags unfurled, 

It goes, with Freedom, thought and truth, to rouse and rule the world. 


Stout Albion learns its household lays on every surf-worn shore, 
And Scotland hears it echoing far as Orkney's breakers roar; 
From Jura's crags, and Mona's hills, it floats on every gale, 
And warms with eloquence and song the homes of Innisfail. 


On many a wide and swarming deck, it scales the rough wave's crest, 
Seeking its peerless heritage, the fresh and fruitful West; 

It climbs New England's rocky steeps, as victor mounts a throne; 
Niagara knows and greets the voice, still mightier than its own. 


It spreads where winter piles deep snows on bleak Canadian plains, 
And where, on Essequibo's banks, eternal summer reigns; 

It glads Acadia's misty coasts, Jamaica's glowing isle, 

And bides where, gay with flowers, green Texan prairies smile. 


It lives by clear Itasca's lake, Missouri's turbid stream, 

Where cedars rise on old Ozark, and Kansas' waters gleam; 

It tracks the loud swift Oregon through sunset valleys rolled, 

And soars where Californian brooks wash down rich sands of gold. 


It sounds in Borneo's camphor groves, on seas of fierce Malay, 

In fields that curb old Ganges’ flood, and towns of proud Bombay; 
It wakes up Eden's flashing eyes, dark brows and swarthy limbs; 
The dark Liberian soothes her child with English cradle-hymns. 


Tasmania’s maids are wooed and won in gentle Saxon speech; 
Australian boys read Crusoe's life by Sydney's sheltered beach; 

It dwells where Afric’s southmost capes meet oceans broad and blue, 
And Nieuveld's rugged mountains gird the wide and waste Karroo. 


It kindles realms so far apart, that, while its praise you sing, 

These may be clad with autumn's fruits, and those with flowers of spring; 
It quickens lands whose meteor lights flame in an Arctic sky, 

And lands for which the Southern Cross hangs its orbed fires on high. 


It goes with all that prophets told, and righteous kings desired, 

With all that great apostles taught, and glorious Greeks admired, 

With Shakespeare's deep and wondrous verse, and Milton's loftier mind, 
With Alfred's laws and Newton's lore, to cheer and bless mankind. 


Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom, and Error flees away, 
As vanishes the mist of night before the star of day; 

But, grand as are the victories whose monuments we see, 
They are but as the dawn which speaks of noontide yet to be. 


Take heed, then, heirs of Saxon fame, take heed, nor once disgrace, 
With deadly pen or spoiling sword, our noble tongue and race. 

Go forth prepared, in every clime, to love and help each other, 

And judge that they who counsel strife would bid you smite a brother. 


Go forth, and jointly speed the time by good men prayed for long, 

When Christian States, grown just and wise, will scorn revenge and wrong,— 
When Earth's oppressed and savage tribes shall cease to pine or roam, 

АП taught to prize these English words,—Faith, Freedom, Heaven and Home. 


—James Gilbourne Lyon. 
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A PLAN FOR TEACHING READING 


L Purposes of Teaching Reading (m) Correct posture of the body 
IL Method (n) Reading of old selections 
: 5. Reproduction of What is Read 
(a) The preparation and use of 
the outline 


The pedagogical movement in the 
study of a selection may be stated as: 


follows: (b) Valuable language exercises 
l. Statement of the Aim (c) Outlines on knowledge sub- 
2. Preparation for the New Lesson jects 
3. Securing the Thought Content (d) Written exercises 
(a) Methods III. The Reading of Poems 


(b) Method of approach varies (See chapter on Language) 


(c) Thought analysis ; 
IV. Concert Reading 
^ ае ас id EE 1. Advantages of Concert Reading 
2. Importance of the Teacher in 


(a) The kind of selections to be Concert Reading 


used 
(b) “Тһе basis of expressive read- V. Sight and Supplementary Reading 
ing l. Power Secured in Critical Read- 
(c) The goal in expressive read- ing to be Applied in Sight Reading 
ing 2. Children Should Have Access to 
(d) Proper use of the voice Supplementary Readers 
(e) Proper breathing 3. The Study Recitation in Sight 
(f) Proper phrasing Reading 
(g) Rapid reading to be avoided 4. Flighty Reading Should be 
(h) Recognition of the imitative Avoided 
.. faculty 5. Rapid Sight Reading to be De- 
(1) Oral reading at home veloped 
) Te pupil reading should face 6. How the School Helps 
the class ; 
(к) Individual assistance by the VI. Reading Only a Means to an End 
teacher VII. Illustrative Exercises 
(1) An experiment by an inex- 1. The Story of a Lost Lamb 
perienced teacher 2. The Sandpiper 
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3. Trailing Arbutus 

4. The Uprising—1775 А 

5. Lincoln's Gettysburg Address 

6. А Portion of Irvings Kip l'an 
Winkle 

‘7. A Selection from  Longfellow's 
Evangeline 


8. At the Open Chapel 


PURPOSES OF TEACHING READING 


1. To help children in acquiring power 
to get thought from the printed page to 
the end that they may draw on the wis- 
dom of the ages as stored in books. 

2. To help children form the habit of 
reading good literature. 

3. To help children acquire power to 
render thought, feeling and emotion in 
an expressive way. 


METHOD 


While there is no *one way" of teach- 
ing reading upon which all teachers are 
united, the end sought suggests certain 
fundamental things as necessary to se- 
cure good reading. The pedagogical 
movement in the study of a selection 
may be stated as follows: 

Statement of the aim. 

Preparation for the new lesson. 
Securing the thought content. 
Expressive reading of the selection. 
Reproduction of what is read. 


uit Who 


Statement of the Aim. When a new 
selection is to be read the teacher should 
state what it is about. This should, as 
far as possible, be done in terms of the 
subject matter. This statement of the 
aim tells the pupil where he is to direct 
his attention. It must be brief and 
definite and should not reveal too much 
of the content of the reading lesson. 
Enough, however, must be given to 
awaken interest in the lesson. 


Preparation for the New Lesson. 
Closely allied to the aim is the prepara- 
tion for the new lesson. By means of a 
brief conversational exercise the teacher 
should bring out thoughts and experi- 
ences of the children that have a bear- 
ing on what they are going to read. This 


puts the pupils in a position to translate 
the new into elements of their experi- 
ence. 

Securing the Thought Content. 
There are various ways in which pupils 
may be introduced to the new lesson and 
good reasons can be advanced for each 
method. 

Oral Reading by Teacher. When a 
new lesson is reached the teacher may 
read it through from beginning to end as 
expressively as lies in her power. The 
reasons for this method of presentation 
may be stated as follows: 

(1) Imitation plays an important part 
in the education of children. 

(2) The teacher’s reading will be a 
model for the pupils to imitate. Unless 
the pupil hears the teacher read he will 
not hear good reading because his com- 
rades read no better than he does. 

(3) The pupils get a general impres- 
sion of the selection and this leads to a 
quick and certain understanding of the 
‘subject matter. 

(4) Because the pupils get the thought 
easily they can pay attention to the pro- 
nunciation and emphasis as used by the 
teacher. 

There are, however, arguments that 
may be urged against this method, as 
follows: 

While the teacher is reading, the 
pupils often sit passive. They may or 
may not get the thought as the teacher 
presents it, and even if they do they be- 
come dependent on the teacher and lose 
confidence in their own powers to 
read for thought. The pupil is to be 
made self-active and independent. Even 
though he may have trouble in getting 
the thought by himself, he should, after 
he has gained some mechanical profi- 
ciency in reading, be required to read the 
selection without any preliminary read- 
ing by the teacher. 

Silent Reading by Pupils. It 16 
claimed by many teachers that pupils 
should read the entire selection silently 
either at home or at school before they 
should be required to read it orally. 

This silent reading, it is claimed, is 
quite essential. By means of it pupils 
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get at the story in the rough, and thus 
satisfy their curiosity concerning it. 
Pupils, too, are required to do but one 
thing. to get the thought. Were they to 
read the selection orally, without pre- 
vious study, it would demand the doing 
of two things at the same time; namely, 
getting thought and giving expression to 
it. This might result in mechanical read- 
ing, in the introduction of set tones, and 
thus in the formation of habits inimical 
to success in learning to read. If there 
is time in the study recitation this silent 
reading may be done in class, but usually 
it is preferable to have pupils read the 
story silently during their study time in 
school or at home. 

It is urged also, that children should 
get the new through the eye, not the ear, 
and therefore silent reading for thought 
should precede oral reading. It is also 
claimed that since nine-tenths of the 
reading that the children will do after 
they leave school is silent reading, they 
should be trained in it as soon and as 
much as possible. 

Oral Reading by Pupils. What chil- 
dren can do themselves, even though 
they cannot do it well to begin with, they 
should be encouraged to do; hence be- 
ginning with the third grade the presen- 
tation should begin with the oral reading 
of the pupils. 

It is held, however, by some teachers, 
that if this method is followed the oral 
reading of the pupils should be preceded 
by a drill on the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of new and difficult words. It is 
claimed that these should be selected be- 
forehand and written on the board. In 
the drill on the words, pupils should be 
encouraged to pronounce unfamiliar 
words at sight and learn their meaning. 
The dictionary may be consulted for the 
pronunciation and meaning of some of 
the words. When the pronunciation of 
the words is secured, there should be 
quick, sharp drills to fix correct articu- 
lation and distinct enunciation. 

Bat there are other teachers who are 
of the opinion that such a preliminary 
work on the mechanics of reading is un- 
natural, that the selections in a reader 


are properly graded, and that the best 
time to teach the pronunciation and 
meaning of a word is when the pupils 
first meet it in their reading. It is con- 
tended also that pupils will get the mean- 
ing of most of the new words by the 
context and hence the preliminary drill 
is not only unnecessary but unwise. 

Silent Reading as a Means of Ар- 
proach. The method of approach in 
studying a new selection should not 
always be the same. It will depend upon 
the character of the class and the selec- 
tion. As a rule, however, except, per- 
haps, in the case of poems, it is best to 
have the children read the selection 
through silently before they are required 
to read it orally. 

After the teacher has stated the aim 
of the lesson from the pupils’ standpoint, 
and has spent a few minutes bringing 
the experiences of the pupils to bear on 
the new, there should follow the silent 
reading of the selection by the pupils. 
This silent reading may be done at school 
or at home. 

Oral Reading of Units of Thought. 
The silent reading should be followed by 
oral reading. Ав a rule pupils should 
read units of thought. The unit of 
thought may be a paragraph, but often 
two or more paragraphs may make up a 
unit of thought. 

While the pupil selected by the teacher 
is reading aloud, the other members of 
the class are acting as listeners; or 
rather they are getting the thought by 
listening to the pupil reading, and by 
reading silently what the one pupil is 
reading orally. After a unit has been 
read, two courses are open for the 
teacher. 

After she has made corrections as to 
pronunciation of words, she may begin 
to ask questions on the part read, that is, 
she may begin with the thought analysis ; 
or she may ask a child to tell in a con- 
nected way what was read, this to be fol- 
lowed by a thought analysis. 

. On the whole it is probably best to 
allow a pupil to reproduce the subject 
matter or unit of the story read. This 
reproduction will serve as a key to the 
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teacher. By means of it she will know 
how well the pupil understands the lesson. 
lt will reveal the parts which the pupil 
failed to comprehend, or which have 
failed to make an impression on him. 

Thought Analysis. Тһе thought an- 
alysis of each unit should not be carried 
too far. If it is necessary to help pupils 
in getting at the meaning of words, it 
should be done by appealing to pupils 
who know the meaning, by having the 
teacher state the meaning of the word or 
substituting simple words for those used 
in selections, or by sending some pupil to 
the dictionary for the meaning of the 
word. 

The purpose in this first analysis is to 
help pupils get the main thought of the 
paragraph or unit. When the essential 
thought has been secured, then, by means 
of questions, the minor thoughts which 
help to explain or illuminate the prin- 
cipal thought should be secured. Тһе 
questions asked should stimulate thought ; 
therefore they should contain only a few 
of the words which may be used in the 
answer. А question that will often be 
repeated, is, “What does this paragraph 
tell us?" In her questions the teacher 
should not spread over too much sur- 
face. Instruction should result in depth. 

If the teacher makes explanations, 
they should be brief and to the point. 
She should be moderate even in offer- 
ing explanations. 

То vary the exercise, questions may 
be placed on the board. Pupils then can 
answer them by appealing to the book. 
The book is the key and they should be 
encouraged to use it. The teacher then 
will simply lead in the discussion, the 
explanations coming from the pupils. 
Before leaving a unit, the pupils should 
be led to find a heading for it and then 
give the thought of the unit in their own 
words. In this way each unit should be 
worked over. But again the caution— 
do not food the pupils with questions 
and do not spend too much time in hav- 
ing them gain the first general survey of 
the selection. 


Critical Reading. Тһе reading lesson 
should teach children how to study ; that 


is, it should teach children how to find 
the thread and purpose of what is read, 
how to group ideas, and how to secure 
unity of meaning from the diversity of 
detail. 

It should, however, do more than this. 
It must teach the pupil to reflect on what 
is read, to get the inmost meaning so 
that he will enrich himself with new 
ideas and feelings. The pupil must put 
himself in a critical attitude, not simply 
a receptive one. He must compare the 
new with the old impressions. He must 
test the new by the old and accept or re- 
ject the new wholly or in part. Finally 
he must hold what is retained for future 
use and apply it, if possible, to his life. 

It is necessary then to spend some 
time on a more critical analysis of the 
selection after the first reading as out- 
lined above. By means of judicious 
questioning the inner or hidden thoughts 
may be suggested to pupils. They can 
be led to feel with the author, to enter 
into the very soul of the lesson, and thus 
be put into the best possible attitude to 
interpret thought and feeling correctly. 

To reach this end the teacher must 
prepare carefully the questions to be 
used. The aim is always to assist pupils 
in visualizing descriptions, and in secur- 
ing a clear appreciation of thought and 
feeling. But this critical study must not 
be too searching. Fine passages are 
often mutilated by excessive analysis of 
the beautiful pictures they contain, and 
if pupils are kept too long on a selec- 
tion, they are apt to tire of it. Gram- 
matical analysis may be applied, but 
simply as a means, not an end. 

It should not be assumed that all se- 
lections are to be treated so fully. Only 
those rich in content or beautiful in 
form should serve for this purpose. 
'There are two kinds of prose selections 
in every reader, one suitable for critical 
reading and the other for sight or silent 
reading. About ten selections should be 
studied critically each year, the number 
depending on the character and length 
of the selection used and upon the class. 


Expressive Reading of the Selection. 
Just when to introduce the expressive 
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reading of a selection is still a debatable 
question. All oral reading should be as 
expressive as possible, but it is safe to 
assume that the oral reading following 
the careful thought analysis must be bet- 
ter than any first reading can be. Even 
educated persons find it difficult to read 
a selection expressively without first 
reading it for the thought. 


The Kind of Selections to Be Used. 
Nor is it to be assumed that all selections 
are equally well adapted to teach expres- 
sive reading. The very nature of infor- 
mation lessons precludes their being of 
much service in expressive reading, es- 
pecially if the subject matter is such 
as demands many explanations. The 
teacher, naturally, will be the judge as to 
the selections best adapted for expressive 
reading. She will, however, discover 
that the soul-stirring selections, full of 
feeling and emotion, are best adapted for 
this purpose. When such selections are 
read she will find that pupils will be 
willing to consider again and again every 
imperfection occurring in their reading 
with a view to correcting it, and thus bad 
habits in reading will be caused to dis- 
appear. 


The Basis of Expressive Reading. 
Children have no trouble in talking ex- 
pressively. The little four-year-old ex- 
presses his thoughts in a natural and 
hence an effective way. He does not 
need to study the art of expression to ex- 
hibit surprise, anger, fear or happiness. 
This power, possessed by all children, 
constitutes the child’s foundation upon 
which the teaching of expressive reading 
must be based. When the child feels the 
emotion its translation into language is 
an unconscious act. 


It should follow that when pupils un- 
derstand a selection they should be able 
to read it expressively. But teachers 
know this is true only theoretically. 
The school is an artificial community, 
and children must be helped to become 
natural in their actions and doings in this 
community. Oral reading in school is 
always before an audience, and the 
timidity inherent in most children must 


be overcome before naturalness in their 
efforts can be brought about. 

The work of the teacher, then, is of a 
twofold nature. She must see to it that 
her pupils thoroughly understand a se- 
lection before they are asked to read it 
expressively, and she must encourage 
them to abandon themselves to the 
thoughts and emotions suggested by the 
selection to the end that their natural 
conversational powers may come into 
play. 

The Goal in Expressive Reading. 
The goal in expressive reading is reached 
if children read with sufficient volume 
and pleasant tone of voice, with correct 
pronunciation, slowly yet fluently, with 
natural but appropriate emphasis and 
with feeling. 

Proper Use of the Voice. The teacher 
should direct pupils to use their voice 
properly. Too often we see children 
trying to read expressively with lips 
nearly closed. The mouth must be open 
as in speaking, for expressive reading is 
like speaking. The tone should come 
from the front of the mouth. It should 
issue freely from the mouth, and not re- 
main lodged in the throat or between the 
teeth, or be forced upwards through the 
nose. The lips must be almost constantly 
in action. If there are words or phrases 
that demand special drill to secure cor- 
rect pronunciation, time should be taken 
for this purpose. 

Proper Breathing. The manner of 
breathing should receive attention. Pu- 
pils should be taught not to read until 
their breath is exhausted, but to take 
short breaths at frequent intervals. 
When the reading demands a full loud 
tone or rapid utterance, deep breaths are 
required. But it should be remembered 
that volume is not synonymous with 
screaming. To learn to use the breath 
properly is very essential, for it is not 
alone much speaking that causes hoarse- 
ness and fatigue, but speaking to a point 
where the breath is wholly exhausted. 

Proper Phrasing. Pupils must be 
taught proper phrasing. They must read 
groups of related words, not isolated 
words. Proper grouping ef words not 
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only aids in conveying the meaning that 
is intended, but makes possible proper 
breathing while reading aloud. 

Punctuation marks, especially the 
comma, are not safe guides as to the ex- 
pression. Rhetorical pauses are often in- 
troduced after groups of words where 
there is no comma, and often a comma 
and other marks are ignored in the oral 
reading. 

No general rule for grouping can be 
given, since grouping depends so largely 
on the thought to be conveyed. But gen- 
erally speaking, modifying words and 
words they modify go together, and 
often phrases and clauses constitute sep- 
arate groups. 

Rapid Reading to Be Avoided. To 
get children to read naturally and ef- 
fectively is a high art and demands much 
skill on the part of the teacher. Possibly 
the greatest obstacle for the teacher to 
overcome is rapidity of utterance, which 
carries in its train a number of minor 
faults. While proper grouping and the 
use of rhetorical pauses reduce the evil 
effects of rapid delivery, experience 
teaches that rapid reading is poor read- 
ing, for it usually degenerates into “to- 
boggan it down the page.” Effectiveness 
should not be sacrificed for fluency. 

Recognition of the Imitative Faculty. 
The teaching of reading, like that of 
writing, drawing and singing, can be 
greatly accelerated by recognizing the 
imitative faculty of children. Since suc- 
cess in expressive reading depends pri- 
marily on the teacher, her reading should 
be as nearly perfect as possible. 

Shall pupils simply imitate the reading 
of the teacher? Slavish imitation is not 
desirable. Often by means of a simple 
reading, a passage hitherto hazy becomes 
clear. It enables pupils to gain a greater 
insight into the meaning of a selection, 
and thus makes it possible for them not 
only to imitate the reading of the teccher, 
but to catch the spirit of the selection. 
Pupils are often bashful and timid. They 
seem to be afraid of their own voices. 
It takes a live, enthusiastic and impres- 
sive teacher to influence pupils to put 
forth their best efforts. 


Oral Reading at Home. When a se- 
lection has been worked over in school, 
and pupils are thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of it, they should be urged to 
read it orally at home. In the home, 
where conditions are more natural than 
in school, pupils will be willing to put 
forth their best efforts. It may be said 
that extensive oral reading at home deep- 
ens bad habits. While this may be true 
to some extent, the danger will be obvi- 
ated if the study recitation is carried out 
in the proper way. The time in school 
devoted to the individual is very short. 
The average time allotted to a class of 
25 pupils is about 30 minutes. That 
means that each pupil will get a chance 
to read orally on the average only one 
minute each day. Гог a year it would 
mean 200 minutes, or a little over three 
hours spent in actual reading. This in- 
dicates that some time should be devoted 
to oral reading at home. 

The Pupil Reading Should Face the 
Class. In the final expressive reading, 
the pupil should stand before the class, 
and his classmates should have their 
books closed. If his classmates are al- 
lowed to have their books open, they may 
listen to the reader but with the atten- 
tion divided between him and the book. 

Facing the class is an incentive to good 
reading. Тһе pupil will naturally try to 
read in such a way that his hearers will 
get what he has to give. He will read 
more freely, convincingly and naturally. 

Individual Assistance by the Teacher. 
It is a good plan for the teacher occa- 
sionally to assist pupils in presenting se- 
lections new to the class both as to 
thought and manner of expression. To 
read a new selection before a critical 
audience of fellow pupils furnishes the 
highest incentive in expressive reading. 

гіп Experiment. А A teacher once told 
the writer that her success in teachiug 
reading was due largely: to the fact that 
soon after she began teaching it occurred 
to her to extend individual assistance to 
her poorest reader. The pupil was a boy 
of Irish parentage, and she selected for 
him, Wendell Phillips’ Oration on 
O'Connell. 
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She described how, after she had 
spent an hour one day after school work- 
ing with him on the selection, the boy 
caught the spirit of it, and in a week he 
declared he was ready to read the oration 
before the class. Тһе boy made a “hit” 
with his classmates, who had not sus- 
pected that he would ever show, such 
ability, and from that time on the boy 
had to be cautioned not to devote so 
much time to his preparation for expres- 
sive reading. 

The experiment had one other effect. 
It acted as a spur to every member of 
the class, and the period for expressive 
reading not only lost its terrors for them, 
but was looked forward to eagerly. 

Correct Posture. One other sugges- 
tion may be in order. The teacher 
should insist on correct posture of the 
body in oral reading. The body should 
be erect, with head erect; the book 
should be held in the left hand nearly 
level with the eyes but a little to the left 
of the head. The volume of voice to be 
used will depend on the size of the room. 
One way to gauge the amount is to have 
the reader or speaker address himself to 
the pupils sitting in the farther end of 
the room. 

Reading of Old Selections. While the 
teacher should have good expressive 
reading in mind in every reading exer- 
cise, it would be well to devote the entire 
reading period once a week to expressive 
reading. Special effort should be made 
to get the poorer readers and those whose 
natural timidity prevents them from do- 
irg as well as they can to read with 
fuency and expression. 

Selections that have been studied in 
class should be read and reread. This 
will increase the pupils’ facility in oral 
reading. The pupils will become en- 
thusiastic over really good expressive 
reading whether by the pupils or teacher, 
and this will go far in causing the list- 
less, heartless and rapid reading so often 
found both in the elementary and high 
schools to disappear. 


Reproduction of What Is Read. The 
general purpose of reading is to secure 


power to get thought from the printed 
page. If this is admitted, then it follows 
that an exercise in reading is not com- 
plete unless pupils are tested to deter- 
mine whether they know and remember 
what they have read. It would be a 
strange anomaly indeed to hold that we 
read only to forget. 

The teacher, therefore, after she has 
worked over a selection with her pupils, 
should determine not only whether they 
understand it, but she should devote 
some time to helping pupils to remember 
what they have read. 

But here again the character of the se- 
lection will determine whether а герго- 
duction of the thought content should be 
demanded. If the selection read is one 
whose thought content is worth while, 
the following plan of securing the re- 
production of the thought will be sug- 
gestive. The teacher may, of course, 
modify the plan suggested. 

The Preparation and Use of the Out- 
line. The headings of the units which 
were secured during the study of the se- 
lection should be used as the basis of an 
outline. A rereading of the selection 
should be required with a view of hav- 
ing the pupils secure subheads. When 
the outline has been completed the pupils 
should reproduce what was read, first by 
referring to the outline, and then with- 
out the outline. Then using only the 
general headings, the pupils should be 
taught to summarize; that is, to give the 
main points of the selection in connected 
discourse. This is a difficult thing to do 
and hence the teacher must come to the 
assistance of the pupils. 

Valuable Language Exercises. The 
free oral reproduction of a large unit of 
thought also constitutes a valuable lan- 
guage lesson. To vary the exercise the 
teacher might say, “Tell this story as 
though you were the one concerned in it, 
and were telling it to your friends, using 
the pronoun “1”, 

Many variations of this kind of exer- 
cises may be introduced by changing the 
persons, time, place, etc., of a story, and 
thus also much practice in the art of oral 
exposition may be secured. 
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Outlines оп Knowledge Subjects. 
During the last three years of the ele- 
mentary school, pupils should be encour- 
aged to prepare outlines of what they 
read in history, geography, physiology 
and other knowledge subjects without 
the assistance of the teacher, which out- 
lines they should use as a basis for sum- 
maries to be made by them. 

Written Exercises. A reading lesson 
may offer much material for written lan- 
guage work. When pupils are able to 
reproduce in detail the subject matter of 
an entire selection, smaller units or top- 
ics may be used as a basis for written 
exercises. 

To avoid the introduction of many 
mistakes in the written reproduction, it 
is suggested that the teacher devote some 
time to a drill on the spelling of the 
difficult words and on some of the beau- 
tiful expressions found in the selections, 
to the end that they may be used prop- 
erly in the written composition. 

Though the outline may remain on 
the board while the pupils are writing, 
the teacher should never allow the pretty 
sentences, and the words that have been 
drilled on, to remain on the board. If 
that were done the pupils might be led to 
“build the composition around the 
words,” which would result in stiff, me; 
chanical and thoughtless compositions. 
It is even unwise to allow children 
always to have access to the outline. 
That also may result in mechanical 
forms of expression. It may be best to 
have pupils depend wholly upon them- 
selves in this work. If exact reproduc- 
tion of what is read is not insisted upon, 
pupils will put their individuality into 
the compositions, and while their efforts 
in the beginning may be somewhat crude, 
they will suggest freedom in thought and 
construction of sentences, something 
much to be desired. 


THE READING OF POEMS 


The reading of poems is discussed so 
fully in the article, The Teaching of 
Language, in this volume, that it is un- 
necessary to devote space to it in this 
chapter. 


CONCERT READING 


Concert reading is used in our schools 
only to a very limited extent, in spite of 
the fact that it can be defended on good 
pedagogical grounds. 

It may be somewhat unnatural to have 
a whole class read in concert what was 
intended to be read only by an individ- 
ual, but there are so many advantages in 
concert reading, it should not be con- 
demned without a hearing. 


Advantages. We seem in some in- 
stances to work by extremes. A few 
decades ago concert reading was used so 
extensively, but unpedagogically, that its 
use was abused, and the pendulum but 
now has begun to swing to the other side. 
It may not be amiss to insert an analysis 
of the advantages that concert reading 
seems to possess, if used properly. 

l. All the pupils of a division of a 
class are kept busy at the same time. 

2. Concert reading relieves the strain 
of the reading by individual pupils. 

3. Timidity on the part of pupils dis- 
appears. There are children who, when 
they read alone, use only half their 
voice volume. When they are a part of 
a group, they are willing to put volume 
into their reading. 

4. The subject matter appeals more 
strongly to the pupils. 

5. Concert reading strengthens the de- 
sire on the part of all pupils to improve 
their expressive reading. 

6. Pupils are conscious that they are 
of assistance in producing a general ef- 
fect, and hence they gain confidence in 
their own powers. 


Importance of the Teacher. Some 
things are demanded of the teacher to 
make concert reading effective: 

1. The teacher must direct the concert 
reading somewhat in the manner that 
the teacher of singing conducts the sing- 
ing lesson. 

2. She must be the leader. She must 
recite with the pupils and direct with 
her hand so that all voices will remain 
together. 
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3. She must see to it that pupils do 
not read too loud. Тһе natural tone of 
voice should not be transcended. 

4. She must see to it that the reading 
does not become mechanical and poorly 
modulated. 

5. She must be alert in detecting mis- 
takes. Нег eye and ear must be active 
so that she will both see and hear what- 
ever takes place while the pupils are 
reading or reciting. 

6. She must stand in full view of her 
pupils so that they may see her at all 
times to watch for directions. 

7. Whole selections should be used in 
concert work only after much prepara- 
tion and drill. 


SIGHT AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


Application of Power Secured in 
Critical Reading. Тһе aim in all in- 
struction is to make the pupil independ- 
ent, to emancipate him from the lead- 
ing strings of the teacher. By means of 
critical and expressive reading, the 
teacher can inculcate correct habits in 
thought getting and thought giving. Dur- 
ing the entire course the power acquired 
in critical reading should be applied in 
sight reading. Some of the best work in 
reading can be done by begetting a proper 
spirit among pupils, in attacking new se- 
lections, to get the essential thought in 
one reading without the assistance of the 
teacher. This habit of reading a thing 


right off is one that has received but ' 


little attention, and yet it constitutes the 
most important objective point towards 
which all reading not purely rhetorical 
must be directed. About half the time 
from the third grade up should be de- 
voted to sight reading. Supplementary 
reading, being essentially of the nature 
of sight reading, is here classed with 
sight reading. 

Supplementary reading really begins 
in the first grade. It rarely happens 
that in this grade but one primer or first 
reader is used the entire year. Asa rule, 
a number of first books in reading are 


read which supplement what the teacher 
may term her basic reader. 


Children Should Have Access to 
Supplementary Readers. АНег the me- 
chanics of reading have been fairly mas- 
tered, say at the end of the third grade, 
many supplementary reading books 
should be at the disposal of the pupils. 
'There is no dearth of material. On the 
contrary, our libraries are filled with 
the choicest of children's books in biog- 
raphy, history, nature study and geog- 
raphy, to say nothing of the innumerable 
stories, myths and fairy tales so inter- 
esting to children because of their ap- 
pealing so strongly to the imagination. 

Every schoolroom should have a col- 
lection of such books. In most instances 
single copies of such books must suffice. 
These should be drawn by the pupils 
and kept in their desks ready for any 
spare minutes which may be devoted 
to their use. 

Pupils should not be required to “ге- 
cite" on the books they read in this 
way. A brief report made to the teacher 
should suffice. 


The Study Recitation in Sight Read- 
ing. In each school there should also 
be several sets of supplementary read- 
ers for use in sight reading. When so 
used the teacher should introduce a brief 
study recitation to assist pupils in learn- 
ing the pronunciation of the difficult 
words occurring in the selections. 

If it is found that the pupils experi- 
ence much difficulty in sight reading, 
there is but one course to pursue—sim- 
pler material must be secured. Аз a 
rule, pupils are required to read difficult 
selections too early and the inevitable 
result is poor reading. 


Flighty Reading Should Be Avoided. 
To read many books in a flighty way, 
thus ignoring the thought and beauties 
of diction, brings no permanent gain 
and leads to careless, thoughtless’ read- 
ing. The teacher should not, therefore, 
in her desire to "finish" a book move 
rapidly from one part to another, but 
should remain long enough with each 
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part to make sure that the childzen have 
the thought. This is usually evidenced 
by their ability to read the selection in- 
telligently if not expressively. It may 
be well, even in sight reading, to intro- 
duce some discussion of subject matter 
and occasional summarizations of what 
is read; otherwise the oral reading may 
degenerate into mere word calling. 


Rapid Sight Reading to Be Devel- 
oped. When the habit of reading for 
thought has been acquired, more atten- 
tion can be devoted to rapid silent read- 
ing. Present day conditions demand the 
ability to read voluminously. The daily 
paper is read or scanned before break- 
fast. There are new magazines to be 
read each month. Тһе city and private 
libraries are drawn on more or less reg- 
ularly for books and periodicals. ` Nearly 
all of this reading is silent reading. 

To become a rapid silent reader it is 
necessary to cultivate the ability of tak- 
ing in whole sentences or large parts of 
sentences at a glance. This must become 
automatic so that the mind can lose it- 
self in the thought of what is read. 


How the School Helps. Тһе school 
must help in developing the ability to 
read rapidly. This can be done by hav- 
ing the children read easy selections and 
stories intended for grades lower than 
the one in which they are used; by hav- 
ing the pupils read some of the less im- 
portant narrative selections in the reader 
silently; by having them read library 


books and having them report briefly , 


in class оп what they have read; and 
by having them read readers and knowl- 
edge books which are not being used in 
class. But care must always be exer- 
cised in preventing children from read- 
ing books without reflecting on what 
they read. 


READING ONLY A MEANS TO AN END 


“Tell me what you read, how you 
read, and why you read," said an ancient 
philosopher, “апа ГЇЇ tell you what kind 
of a man you are." 

If our young men and women who 


have been trained to read in our schools 
were tested in this way, what would be 
the verdict? Are our young people 
reading too much without thinking about 
what they read? Is the class of litera- 
ture such that it develops the mind and 
feelings of the reader? По the library 
books which are read represent largely 
the class of books known as "light fic- 
tion," or do they also include books on 
science, travel, history, etc? These are 
questions which the school and the home 
must answer. Ability to read becomes 
educative only when it is coupled with 
a desire to read the right kind of news- 
papers, periodicals and books. 

Reading is only a means to an end. 
Its purpose must ever be intellectual and 
moral culture. Тһе habit of reading 
good books must be formed during the 
school period of life or the school and 
the home have failed in an important 
part of their work. After the pupil has 
left school, good books must become his 
true friends to whom he returns again 
and again. Не will then be no longer 
lonely, for he will be surrounded by 
great and noble thoughts. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXERCISES 
The Story of a Lost Lamb 
I 


1. There was never a sweeter child 
than dear little golden-haired Flora 
Campbell. Her footsteps were light as 
a fairy's, her cheeks were like the June 
roses, her eyes were blue as the summer 
sky. Her heart was all sunshine. Her 
thoughts were as pure and fresh as the 
flowers which she twined in her hair. 

2. She talked with the birds, the 
brooks, and the blossoms. And at sun- 
rise, every morning, when the shepherds 
went out with their flocks, you might 
hear her singing among the hills. АП 
loved the gentle little child; for she was 
kind and good and fair. 


II 


3. It is evening among the hills. The 
sun has set, and it is growing dark in 
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the narrow valleys. One by one the 
stars are seen in the sky, sailing with 
the new moon among the summer clouds. 
In the cottages the tables are spread for 
supper, and the lamps are lighted. 

4. Where now is Flora Campbell? 
She was never so late coming home. 
Her grandfather has been to the door 
a dozen times to look for her. "Have 
you seen Flora?" he asks of every one 
that passes by. 

5. He cannot sit down to supper, and 
Flora away. He looks up to the hills 
and his lips move in prayer. 

6. Flora's mother stands by the win- 
dow and sees the last light of day fade 
away upon the mountains. Her lips 
move, too: “Кіпа Father in heaven, 
keep all harm from our dear lamb and 
bring her safe home again!” 


ПІ 


7. Gaffer Campbell went out into the 
street, leaning on his staff. He knocked 
at every door. At every door he asked 
the same question: "Have you seen my 
grandchild, Flora?” 

8. One man said that һе had met her 
far up оп the mountain gathering wild 
flowers. 

“When was that?” 

“It was near noon, I think." 

9, Another man had seen her in the 
path that leads to the Moss Glen. She 
was sitting on a rock and making a wil- 
low basket for her grandfather. That 
was early in the morning. 

10. Still another man had seen her. 
He had passed her near the head of the 
lake, only an hour before sunset; and 
she was carrying a basket of flowers on 
her arm. 

“But where is she now?” 

“We must go out and find her at 
once!” cried several of the young men. 

11. “Ah me, Gaffer Campbell!" said 
a white-haired old shepherd. “I was 
afraid that something was about to hap- 
pen, The youngest lamb of my flock 
was lost in the hills today.” 

“Heaven grant that my little lamb 
may be safe!" said Gaffer Campbell. 


‘IV 


12. Everybody in the village knew 
now that little Flora was lost. Soon 
the men were ready to go in search 
of her. Bright torches shone on the 
hilltops and in the valleys. Up and 
down the mountain paths the young men 
went, calling, “Flora! Flora!" But there 
was no answer. 

13. Gaffer Campbell leaned upon his 
staff. He said not a word. He could 
not weep; for his heart was too full.’ 
But Flora’s mother sat in her cottage, 
calling the name of her child. 

14. The village pastor came. He had 
heard that Flora was missing, and he 
had come to speak words of hope to her 
friends. “Do not weep,” he said. “Flora 
will be found.” 

15. But her mother still cried, “The 
child is lost! the child is lost!” “Не 
who takes care of the lambs in the win- 
ter storm, will take care of your child,” 
said the old man. 


V 


16. Just then they heard a dog bark 
far down in the deep valley called Moss 
Glen. They saw the torches passing 
quickly toward the same place. Gaffer 
Campbell and the pastor started at once 
to the glen. But Flora's mother passed 
them and ran wildly up the narrow path. 
They looked down into the dark glen. 
Тһеу could hear the dogs very plainly 
now. 

17. A little farther and they came to 
the edge of the deep chasm called the 
“Deer’s Mouth." Here the young men 
were standing with their torches. They 
were trying to look down into the chasm. 
But all was dark there. They could hear 
no sound but the quick, sharp barking 
of the dog. It seemed to be far, far 
below them. 

18. “We must go down!" cried опе 
of the young men. “That is my dog 
Louth; and he knows Flora as well as 
I do." 

19. “Yes, we must go down!" cried 
another. "Where are the ropes?" 
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20. Soon long ropes were brought. 
Strong men held them while Donald, 
Louth's young master, made ready to 
go down into the chasm. He took hold 
of а rope, and swung himself from the 
edge of the rock. Down, down, he went. 
He could see the bright torches above 
him; but when he looked down there 
was only darkness. 

21. At last Donald's feet touched the 
ground below. His dog ran to meet 
him. By the light of the torch which 
he held in his hand, he looked around 
him. 

22. What did he see? There on a 
thick bed of moss lay little Flora Camp- 
bell. She was holding in her arms the 
lost lamb. 

23. Donald went close to her and 
looked at her. Her eyes were shut. She 
was asleep. He looked at the little lamb. 
He saw that around one of its legs 
was a ribbon from the child’s hat. Then 
he looked up, and called to his friends 
above, “Flora’s safe! Flora’s safe!" 

24. The sound awoke the little girl. 
She looked around, and saw the young 
man. 

“Dear Donald," she cried, “I am so 
glad you have come! Now we can 
save your lamb." 


VI 


25. The good people of the village 
soon learned how it had all happened. 
Flora had seen the young lamb fall into 
the chasm. Looking over the edge of 
the rocks she saw it lying at the bot- 
tom of the Deer's Mouth. 

26. She did not stop to think, but 
she began at once to climb down to it. 
It was no easy thing to do. Few men 
would have been brave enough to try it. 

27. But at last she was safe at the 
bottom. She found that one of the 
lamb's legs was broken, and she bound 
it up with the ribbon of her hat. Then 
she held the little creature in her arms 
till she fell asleep on the bed of moss. 

28. The people of the village were 
very happy that night, when they car- 


ried Flora home. Тһе child had never 
been so dear to them before. 

29. Donald's father gave her the lamb 
that she had saved. Апа often after 
that, Flora might be seen playing on the 
hillside with her little pet; and every- 
body that met her spoke to her kindly, 
and whispered, "May heaven bless the 
dear child!” 


METHOD 


Introductory Statement. As has been 
mentioned, there are two kinds of selec- 
tions in a reader, the one to be read and 
studied carefully, and the other to be 
used more like sight and supplementary 
reading. The Story of a Lost Lamb, 
because of its high literary value and 
beautiful thoughts, should be studied in 
detail to the end that the pupils may 
thoroughly grasp and exhaust the con- 
tent and reproduce it in its fullness of 
meaning. Thus will the power and habit 
of reading for thought be strengthened 
and attention be directed to beauties of 
diction which will have a direct bear- 
ing on the art of oral and written ex- 
position. 


Statement of the Aim. Тһе teacher 
should state the aim somewhat as fol- 
lows: "We shall read about a sweet 
little girl who helped to save a pretty 
litle lamb." It will be observed that 
this aim relates to the important part 
of the content of the lesson and is so 
worded that it awakens an interest in the 
new, which is the story. 


Preparation for the New Lesson. In 
the so-called preparation the teacher 
should enter into a conversation with 
the pupils to call up old impressions and 
experiences which have a bearing on the 
new lesson. Questions like the follow- 
ing may be used: 

Why do you love your little sister? 
Suppose you were ready for supper and 
your little sister were not there. A half 
hour passes and she has not come. How 
would your mother begin to feel? Soon 
it may dawn on you that your sister may 
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be lost. What will your parents do? 
Why will the neighbors join in the 
search? Will they do it the more ear- 
nestly if they like your sister? 


Further Suggestions. Again the 
teacher may state the aim: "This story 
tells us about a little girl who was lost 
while trying to save a pretty lamb. I 
wonder whether the little girl found the 
lamb, and I wonder whether the little 
girl got home safe. You can find out 
what happened to the little girl by read- 
ing the story. 

Then should follow the assignment by 
the teacher: For tomorrow read The 
Story of a Lost Lamb. This silent 
reading of the selection. is important 
because the pupils will get the new 
through the eye; that is, by silent read- 
ing, rather than through the ear by lis- 
tening to the reading by the pupils. 


Securing the Thought Content. Тһе 
author has divided the story into six 
units. These may be subdivided into 
smaller units, depending largely on the 
number of separate pictures suggested 
by them. 

One of the good readers should be 
called on to read the first unit. During 
this first reading the pupils of the class 
will listen to the oral reading by the 
pupil called on, and at the same time 
read silently what he is reading. At the 
close of the oral reading by the pupil the 
teacher should ask the pupils to find a 
heading for this unit. This should be 
placed on the blackboard. Іп addition 
to this the teacher will ask questions to 
bring out the essential thought. Other 
questions may be asked to clarify details, 
the key to the understanding of which 
is furnished by the pupils fund of 
images. The teacher should also cor- 
rect the pronunciation. of words the 
pupil may have miscalled in his oral 
reading. 

The work on the first unit closes when 
a pupil is called on to tell “How Flora 
Campbell looked and what she did." 
This constitutes the first rough summary 
of the unit. 


Further Suggestions. Two methods of 
procedure are now open. Тһе teacher 
may pass on to the next unit, handling 
that in a way similar to that used for 
the first unit, and so on until the entire 
story has been read, and headings found 
for each unit and a summary given of 
each unit. Or she may, after the sum- 
mary of the first unit has been given, 
spend some time on the critical thought 
analysis and expressive reading. Either 
course can be defended on pedagogical 
grounds. 

Perhaps on the whole it may be best 
for the teacher to move from unit to 
to unit, having each unit read, finding 
a heading for it, and having the sub- 
stance of each unit given by the pupils. 
Naturally, if pupils experience any 
trouble in securing the thought content, 
the teacher should come to their assist- 
ance by means of questions and expla- 
nations. 

Critical Reading and Analysis. After 
the first reading of the selection in this 
way, there should be taken up a more 
critical analysis of each unit. This criti- 
cal analysis should call attention to the 
principal thought expressed in each unit, 
to the characterization of the personages 
in the story, and the beautiful expressions 
used by the author. It should bring out 
the inner and possibly hidden thoughts, 
and it should offer opportunities for the 
exercise of the ethical judgment of the 
pupils. 


Unit I—Flora Campbell. What does 
the first sentence tell us about Flora 
Campbell? What is meant by “Her 
footsteps were light as a fairy's"? What 
does “Her heart was all sunshine” tell 
us about Flora? How could she talk 
to the birds, the brooks and the blos- 
soms? What did she do at sunrise each 
morning? 

There are several very pretty sen- 
tences in this unit. These should be com- 
mitted to memory by the pupils. At the 
close of the thought analysis the expres- 
sive reading of the first unit should be 
taken up. 

The teacher will find that pupils will 
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experience some trouble in reading the 
first sentence because of the uniform 
emphasis demanded on the words "dear 
little golden-haired Flora Campbell.” 
What phrase suggests the manner in 
which the second sentence is to be read? 
What is the climax of this paragraph? 
Is it the sentence "Her heart was all 
sunshine," or is it, “Нег thoughts were 
as pure and fresh as the flowers which 
she twined in her hair"? 

Different pupils should be called on to 
read this paragraph expressively, but 
the teacher must also read it expressively 
again and again, so that the pupils may 
catch her spirit in rendering the para- 
graph. 

The phrase, “singing among the hills,” 
is suggestive of the happiness which 
should characterize the tone in which the 
first two lines in the second paragraph 
should be read. The last line should be 
read slowly. If thought suggests em- 
phasis, should the adjectives, "kind," 
"good" and "fair" be emphasized? Why? 
There should follow now a drill on the 
expressive reading of this first unit. 

As an assignment the pupils should 
do two things: 

1. They should prepare themselves to 
tell the substance of the first unit. 

2. They should practice the oral read- 
ing. if possible, at home. 

Тһе work on each succeeding unit, 
like on the first, should be of two kinds: 

1. There should be a critical analysis 
to bring out hidden or deeper meaning 
of parts of the selection, and to call 
attention to beautiful expressions. 

2. Attention should be paid to expres- 
sive reading, which necessitates devoting 
some time to securing proper phrasing 
and emphasis. 

Unit II—Flora does not come home 
for supper. Тһе introductory sentence, 
"Tt is evening among the hills," and the 
following ones in the third paragraph 
prepare us for a tragedy. Paragraph 
three suggests a picture. Pupils should 
be given time to allow their imagination 
to work out this picture. 

Тһе first question in paragraph four, 
"Where now is Flora Campbell?" is a 


general question. This question is re- 
peated, but the second time there is 
much anxiety expressed. The second 
and third sentences of this paragraph 
form the setting for the second question. 
Pupils must, in their reading, bring out 
the difference between the two questions. 

Тту to picture the grandíather stand- 
ing looking up to the hills, his lips mov- 
ing in prayer. Does he love Flora? 

The sixth paragraph pictures the 
mother standing by the window. Mother 
instinct tells her that her child is lost. 

'This is a difficult unit to read expres- 
sively, and it will be necessary for the 
teacher to come to the assistance of the 
pupils by reading parts of it or all of it 
expressively herself. 

Unit III—The grandfather searches 
for Flora. 'This, too, is a difficult unit 
to read because of the many direct quo- 
tations. There was willingness on the 
part of the young men to go out to look 
for Flora. There is also confidence ex- 
pressed in the declaration, “We must 
go out and find her at once.” Was the 
old white-haired shepherd as hopeful as 
the young men? "This should be brought 
out in the reading. Where should the 
emphasis be placed in the last sentence 
of the 11th paragraph? Why? 

Unit IV—Flora is lost. Did the words 
of the village pastor, reassuring as thev 
were, console the mother? Give the 
answer the pastor made to the mother's 
cry, "The child is lost! the child is 1056!” 
Where was the father of Flora? 

Unit V—The young men find Flora. 
What picture is suggested by paragraph 
16? What by paragraph 17? Para- 
graphs 20 and 21? Describe how Flora 
was saved. What thought is suggested 
by the words the little girl spoke to 
Donald? 

Unit VI—Flora’s story. What made 
it possible for Flora to climb down to 
the bottom of the Deer’s Mouth? Did 
she think it was a dangerous thing to 
do? Why did the village people insist 
on carrying Flora home? What in the 
last paragraph tells us how dearly the 
people of the village loved Flora? Was 
her father dead? 
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А teacher can well spend a week оп 
The Story of a Lost Lamb. It is a se- 
lection replete with beautiful thoughts 
and pictures, and is well adapted to 
teach a phase of expressive reading 
which, while it demands the expression 
of beautiful thoughts and of much feel- 
ing, does not demand much volume. 


Final Reproduction. It bears repeti- 
tion, that the purpose the teacher should 
always bear in mind is to have children 
acquire power in getting thought from 
the printed page, and if the selection 
lends itself to expressive reading, to ren- 
der the selection in an expressive way. 
For this reason in selections of this kind 
the teacher should, before the final test 
in expressive reading, require the pupils 
to tell the story in their own words. 

The headings of the units will con- 
stitute the topical outline, and should be 
written on the blackboard. Since some 
of the units are quite comprehensive, it 
may be advisable to introduce subheads. 
Àn outline somewhat similar to the fol- 
lowing may be worked out: 


The Story of a Lost Lamb 


1. Flora Campbell 
1. How she looked 
2. What she did 
2. Flora does not come home for sup- 
per 
l. It is evening among the hills 
2. The grandfather’s anxiety 
3. The mother's fear 
3. The grandfather searches for Flora 
1. Where Flora was seen by the 
villagers 
2. The interest the young men 
took in Flora 
3. The white-haired old shepherd 
4. Flora is lost 
1. The men look for Flora 
2. Gaffer Campbell says not a 
word 
3. The village pastor and Flora's 
mother 
5. The young men find Flora 
1. The dog barking in Moss Glen 
2. They search the chasm known 
as "Deer's Mouth" 


3. They lower Donald into the 
chasm 
4. Donald finds Flora with the 
help of his dog 
5. The picture Donald saw by 
means of his torch 
6. What awoke Flora, and what 
she said 
6. Flora's story of how she came to 
be at the bottom of “Deer's 


Mouth" 
1. She saw the lamb fall into the 
chasm 
2. How she followed. Her peril- 
ous climb 


3. How the villagers loved Flora 

With the outline to refer to, pupils 
should give the thought of individual 
separate units or of the entire story. 
Then the story should be told without 
the aid of the outline. 

The telling of the story not only dis- 
closes to the teacher whether the pupils 
have the thought, but the naturalness 
in telling the story assures natural- 
ness in reading the story. 


Final Expressive Reading. There 
really is no "final" expressive reading 
of the story. What is meant is that 
when the work which may be called pre- 
paratory, is finished, pupils should be 
able to do two things and do them well: 

1. To tell the story as indicated above, 
and 

2. To read it expressively. 

An entire recitation period should be 
devoted to the expressive reading, and 
then this story, together with others, may 
be held in reserve for “Expressive Read- 
ing Days," as previously described. 


Language Exercises Based on the 
Selection. If the work on the selection, 
The Story of a Lost Lamb, has been 
done as outlined, it will furnish much 
valuable material for language exercises. 
The pupils are thoroughly at home with 
the thought content and the form in 
which it is presented. With both con- 
tent and form in the possession of the 
pupils, they are ready to write on any 
unit of the story the teacher may desig- 
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nate. However, it is suggested that all 
pupils be required to write on the first 
unit, and it might be well to have them 
commit to memory the third paragraph. 
The only preliminary exercises that need 
be introduced are drill exercises in spell- 
ing, and in committing to memory pretty 
sentences like the following: 


Her footsteps were light as a fairy's, 
her cheeks were like the June roses. 

Her heart was all sunshine. 

One by one the stars are seen in the 
sky. 

Тһе last light of day fades away on the 
mountain. 

He could not weep, his heart was too 
full. 

He who takes care of the lambs in the 
winter storm, will take care of your 
child. 

When he looked down there was only 
darkness. 


The written exercises need not be lim- 
ited to mere reproductions. The fol- 
lowing topics, which call for some origi- 
nal work, may be suggestive: 


1. Tell the story of the rescue of 
Flora as it might have been told by 
Donald, using the pronoun “I.” 

2. Tell the story of the rescue as told 
by one of the men, using the pronoun 
"we." 

3. Tell the story of the day as Flora 
might have told it, using the pro- 
noun "L" 


The Sandpiper 


То arouse an interest іп the poem, the 
teacher should tell the class how Celia 
Thaxter, the author of the poem, when 
a little child, lived with her parents in a 
lighthouse that was situated on a lonely 
island; how she loved the ocean in its 
varied moods, and understood the lan- 
guage of the winds; how she loved the 
sea gulls and the little sandpipers; how 
close an observer of nature she was: and 
how the poem depicts a day out of her 
childhood. If possible the teacher 
should show the class a picture of a 
sandpiper. 


How the Poem Should Be Read. 
Throughout the poem there is present 
the suggestion of a bond of sympathy 
and good fellowship between the little 
girl and the little sandpiper. This should 
be brought out clearly by the thought 
analysis. It is suggested that the teacher 
read the entire poem expressively to the 
class before introducing the thought 
analysis. This will help the children to 
approach the study with sympathy. 


Across the lonely beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 
The scattered driftwood bleached and 
dry, 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs 
high, 
As up and down the beach we flit— 
One little sandpiper and I. 


In the opening lines of the poem, the 
little girl introduces herself and the 
sandpiper in a simple, childlike manner. 
In the reading of these first two lines, 
the teacher should therefore strike the 
note of simplicity. The next two lines 
should be read more rapidly. In the 
reading of the fifth and sixth lines the 
teacher should introduce a slight tone 
of awe. The last two lines should be 
read in an easy, graceful manner, bring- 
ing out the rhythm. If the descrip- 
tive word “lonely” and the action word 
"flit" are expressively spoken, and if the 
word “fast” is given the right emphasis, 
and "bit by bit," read in a suggestive 
way, the picture the children should be 
able to describe will be somewhat as 
follows: 

There is a lonely beach on which 
driftwood lies scattered, which has be- 
come bleached and dry. Тһе wild wind 
is raving; the wild waves are coming 
up close to the driftwood, almost within 
reach of it. A little girl and a sandpiper 
are seen flitting up and down the beach. 
the little girl collecting the driftwood 
as fast as she can before the tide runs 
high, while the sandpiper is looking for 
food. 
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If necessary, the teacher may put a 
- few questions to the class to bring out 
the above picture. 


Above our heads the sullen clouds, 
Scud black and swift across the sky; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach— 
One little sandpiper and I. 


The teacher should read the first six 
lines of this stanza with the same sug- 
gestion of feeling in her voice that she 
introduced into the reading of the fifth 
and sixth lines of the first stanza, and 
in a manner that will suggest to the 
children that a storm is impending. The 
last two lines should be read exactly as 
the last two lines in the first stanza. 
This will emphasize the music of these 
lines. The picture suggested by this 
stanza, being descriptive in, character, 
wil be a little more difficult for the 
children to get. It may be necessary 
to ask questions like the following: 

What causes the clouds to “move 
swiftly” or "scud" across the sky? If 
the word “scud” is not in the child's 
vocabulary, here is a good chance to put 
it there. Why are the clouds spoken 
of as sullen? What is a lighthouse? 
What made the lighthouses look like “si- 
lent ghosts in misty shrouds?” Have 
you ever seen a ship with its sails spread 
out full? Have you seen one with its 
sails close-reefed? Describe the posi- 
tion of the sails in each instance. What 
causes the vessels to seem to fly? 


I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Nor flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong; 
He scans me with a fearless eye; 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and 
strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


In this stanza little Celia tells us of 
the relation between herself and the 


sandpiper, and it should, therefore, be 
read in an easy conversational tone. The 
teacher, by her reading, can convey to 
the class the meaning of “skims,” “fit- 
ful" “flash of fluttering drapery,” 
"scans," "stanch," “well tried and 
strong." If necessary, the meaning of 
these words should be discussed aíter 
the teacher has read the stanza. 

The third, fourth and fifth lines 
should be read in the same tone of voice 
and with the same emphasis. There 
should be a change in the reading of 
the sixth line. The third, fourth and 
fifth lines tell us what the sandpiper 
does not do, but the sixth line tells us 
what. he does do and therefore requires 
а different tone and emphasis. The lit- 
tle girl pronounces the word "stanch" 
with a good deal of sincerity. This 
should appear in the reading of it. In 
the reading of the last line, the rhythm 
should be brought out as in the last two 
lines of the first and second stanzas. 


_ The picture suggested by this stanza 
1s an easy one for the children to see. 
They should be asked to describe it. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be tonight, 

When the loosed storm breaks furi- 
ously ? 

My driftwood fire will burn so bright; 
To what warm shelter canst thou Ну? 

I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky; 

For are we not God's children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 


The teacher should read this stanza 
in such a way as to bring out the tone 
of sweet solicitude with which the lit- 
tle girl addresses her “сотгайе;” the 
tone of reflection, when she thinks of 
her bright driftwood fire; the tone of 
faith with which she assures the sand- 
piper that she does not fear for him 
because he, too, is one of God's chil- 
dren; the tone of love, with which she 
addresses him in the last line, the read- 
ing of which should become slower and 
sweeter. 

This stanza deals with what we may 
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consider the thought of an adult ex- 
pressed by a little girl, and in order to 
get the children to understand and ap- 
preciate it, it may be necessary to ask 
questions like the following: 

Does the little girl know there will be 
a great storm during the night? What 
makes her think so? What is meant by 
“the loosed storm breaks furiously”? Is 
she afraid of the storm? What is meant 
by “wroth the tempest rushes through 
the sky"? Does she fear for her little 
friend? Why not? 

Тһе children should practice reading 
the poem until the teacher is satisfied 
that they bring out vividly the pictures, 
thoughts and feelings suggested by it. 


Trailing Arbutus 


I wandered lonely where the pine trees 
made 
Against the bitter east their barricade. 
And, guided by its sweet 
Perfume, I found, within a narrow dell, 
'The trailing spring flower tinted like a 
shell, 
Amid dry leaves and mosses at my 
feet. 


From under dead boughs, for whose loss 
the pines 
Moaned ceaseless overhead, the blossom- 
ing vines 
Lifted their glad surprise. 
While yet the blue bird smoothed in 
leafless trees, 
His feathers ruffled by the chill sea 
breeze, 
And snow drifts lingered under April 
skies. 
—Whittier. 


Тһе teacher should read the poem 
expressively to the class and call atten- 
tion to the music and the rhythm. Тһе 
thought analysis should then follow to 
get the pupils to see clearly the pic- 
tures suggested by the poem, to the end 
that their reading may reflect their own 
thoughts and feelings. Questions like 
the following may be used: 

What is the sea breeze that Whittier 
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refers to? What is meant by “barri- 
cade"? How was the wanderer guided 
to the little arbutus? Why is the idea 
of “moaning” associated with pine trees? 
Describe the blue bird as suggested by 
the second stanza. Describe the sur- 
roundings of the arbutus. What mes- 
sage, do you suppose, did the beautiful 
little flower have for the lonely wan- 
derer? Why do you like the poem? 

While the thought analysis 1s proceed- 
ing, pupils may be called on to read 
orally a few lines at a time, and if they 
do not read with sufficient expression 
further questions may be necessary. 

When the poem has been worked over 
as suggested, it may be advisable for 
the teacher to encourage pupils to aban- 
don themselves to the selection and re- 
spond to its beautiful thoughts and mu- 
sic, by picturing to the class the back- 
ground somewhat as follows: 

Imagine yourself to be in the place 
of the lonely wanderer. Picture to your- 
self the barricade of moaning pine trees 
overhead and the dry leaves and mosses 
at your feet. Now, guided by the sweet 
perfume of the arbutus, imagine your- 
self entering a narrow dell and finding 
the little flower at your feet. 

Pupils should then be asked to read 
the poem silently and then as expres- 
sively as they can. Finally it should be 
committed to memory. 


The Uprising—1775 


Out of the North the wild 
came, 
Far flashing on its wings of flame, 
Swift as the boreal light which flies 
At midnight through the startled 
skies. 
5 And there was tumult in the air, 
The fife's shrill note, the drum's 
loud beat, 
And through the wide land every- 
where 
The answering tread of hurrying 
feet, 
While the first oath of Freedom's 
- gun 
10 Came on the blast from Lexington ; 
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And Concord, 
tame, 
Forgot her old baptismal name, 
Made bare her patriot arm of power, 
And swelled the discord of the hour. 
15 Within its shades of elm and oak 
The church of Berkeley Manor 


roused, no longer 


stood: 
There Sunday found the rural folk, 
And some esteemed of gentle | 


blood. 
In vain their feet with loitering tread 
20 Passed mid the graves where rank 
is naught; 
АП could not read the lesson 
taught 
In that republic of the dead. 


The pastor rose: 
strong; 
The psalm was Warrior David's 
song; 
25 The text a few short words of 
might— 
"The Lord of hosts shall arm the 
right!” 
He spoke of wrongs too long en- 
dured, 
Of sacred rights to be secured; 
Then from his patriot tongue of 
flame 
30 The startling words for Freedom 
came, 
The stirring sentences he spake 
Compelled the heart to glow or 
quake; 
And, rising on his theme’s broad 
wing, 
And grasping in his nervous hand 
35 The imaginary battle brand, 
In face of death he dared to fling 
Defiance to a tyrant king. 
Even as he spoke, his frame, re- 
newed 
In eloquence of attitude, 
40 Rose, as it seemed, a shoulder higher ; 
Then event his kindling glance of 
re 
From startled pew to breathless 
choir; 
When suddenly his mantle wide 
His hands impatient flung aside, 
45 And lo! he met their wondering eyes 


the prayer was 


Complete in all a warrior’s guise. 
A moment there was awful pause— 


When Berkeley cried, “Cease, 
traitor! cease! 
God's temple is the house of 


peace!” 
50 The other shouted, “Nay, not so, 
When God is with our righteous 
cause: 
His holiest places then are ours, 
His temples are our forts and 
towers 
That frown upon a tyrant foe: 
55 In this the dawn of Freedom’s day 
There is a time to fight and pray!” 


And now before the open door— 
The warrior priest had ordered 
so— 
The enlisting trumpet’s sudden roar 
60 Rang through the chapel o’er and 
o’er. 
Its long reverberating blow, 
So loud and clear it seemed the ear 
Of dusty death must wake and hear. 
And then the startling drum and fife 
65 Fired the living with fiercer life; 
While overhead with wild increase, 
Forgetting its ancient toll of peace, 
The great bell swung as ne’er be- 
fore: 
It seemed as it would never cease; 
70 And every word its ardor flung 
From off its jubilant iron tongue 
Was, “War! War! War!” 


“Who dares”—this was the patriot's 


cry, 
As striding from the desk he came— 
75 “Come out with me in Freedom’s 
name, 
For her to live, for her to die?” 
A hundred hands flung up reply, 
A hundred voices answered “Т!” 


General Preparation. This poem can 
best be used with a class that is familiar 
with the events in history which serve 
as a background for it, and which are es- 
sential to a thorough appreciation of it. 
In the preparatory discussion, the his- 
torical “Rising of 1775” should be re- 
viewed. The pupils should realize that 
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after the policy of conciliation had failed 
in England, General Gage planned to 
destroy the ammunition stored at Con- 
cord, that Paul Revere in his famous 
ride aroused the minutemen of village 
and farm; that at Lexington and Con- 
cord and on the retreat to Boston the 
“embattled farmers" showed that they 
could attack and defeat veteran English 
troops ; and that the effect of this "glori- 
ous day" on the people showed itself 
by the appearance within a short time, 
of over 16,000 minutemen ready to drive 
the British from Boston. A map of the 
United States should be used in connec- 
tion with the study of the historical 
events suggested by the poem. 


Reading of the Poem by Teacher. 
After this preparatory discussion, the 
teacher should read the entire poem to 
the class. То do this well the teacher 
must appreciate the patriotism and love 
for liberty that showed itself in the 
young minister's successful effort in in- 
ducing the members of his congregation 
to enlist in the war and to help their 
brethren in the North. 


Thought Analysis. The expressive 
reading by the teacher should be fol- 
lowed by a critical analysis of the poem. 
This should result in a thorough appre- 
ciation of the thought and feeling which 
will enable the pupils to read the poem 
expressively. 

After pupils have read the first stanza 
silently questions like the following 
should be considered: 

What was the “wild news” referred 
to in the first line? Why “wild news,” 
and how could the news come on “wings 
of flame"? What is meant by “boreal 
light" ? 

After this analysis pupils should read 
the first four lines expressively. Іп 
reading the first stanza it may be nec- 
essary to help pupils in securing the 
proper phrasing. Тһе thought suggests 
rhetorical pauses after each of the words, 
"North," "came," "flashing," "flame," 
“swift,” "light," “midnight” and "skies." 
Unless pupils thoroughly appreciate the 


fact that the words “which flies at mid- 
night" constitute a unit, they are apt 
to make a pause after the word "flies," 
which would destroy the naturalness of 
thelines. In spite of the careful thought 
analysis, it will probably be necessary 
for the teacher to read the first stanza 
several times to arouse the pupils and 
thus lead them to put forth their best 
efforts. 

Тһе first step in the study of the next 
stanza should be the silent reading of it 
by the pupils. 


Suggestive Questions. Describe the 
picture suggested by the first ten lines 
of the second stanza; the picture sug- 
gested by the iast four lines. It will 
probably be necessary for the teacher 
to make clear that the first and second 
stanzas suggest what was going on in 
most of the colonies, and especially in 
New England, as a preparation for the 
coming struggle. Why “first oath of 
Freedom's gun"? What does the word 
"Concord" mean? What does line 12 
mean? 

Now should come the expressive 
reading of the second stanza. Again it 
is suggested that the teacher and pupils 
must work together in securing the end 
sought. How should the fifth line be 
read? Why the emphasis on “tumult”? 
The words in the sixth line should be 
read in such a way that they may sug- 
gest the sound of the fife and drum. 
Why should "everywhere" be read 
slowly, yet with considerable volume? 
'The expressive reading of this stanza 
should bring out clearly the climax of 
the first six lines and that of the last 
four lines. It may be necessary to give 
a rhetorical drill on the important words 
in this stanza. 


Formal Assignment. Probably this 
is all that the teacher can accomplish 
in one day. In the formal assignment 
the pupils should be urged to read these 
two stanzas several times aloud at home 
as a preparation for the next day's reci- 
tation. Тһе teacher should urge her pu- 
pils in their home reading to abandon 
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themselves to the thoughts and feelings 
of the selection to the end that they 
may read the stanzas in a spirited way. 


Тһе Second Day. Тһе first part of 
the recitation period should be devoted 
to the expressive reading of the first 
14 lines. Тһе best readers should be 
called on first. А great effort must be 
made by the teacher to have pupils get 
rid of their timidity so that they will 
throw their whole soul into the reading. 
То inspire pupils to do their best it may 
be necessary for the teacher to read 
these lines expressively a few times dur- 
ing the recitation. 

Pupils should read the next eight lines 
silently. Тһе contrast between the pic- 
ture suggested by these lines and the 
preceding stanzas should be brought out. 
What is the meaning of the 21st and 
22d lines? 

Pupils should then be called on to read 
these lines expressively. Then a part of 
the preceding stanza should be read, to- 
gether with the lines just studied, to 
bring out the contrast referred to. 

Pupils should be asked to practice the 
oral reading of these parts of the poem 
at home. 


The Third Day. Тһе parts of the 
poem that have been studied should be 
read expressively, in class. Most of the 
time, however, should be devoted to the 
thought analysis of the lines 23 to 46 in- 
clusive. 

To whom does the 23rd line intro- 
duce us? Do you know the psalm re- 
ferred to? Why, do you suppose, the 
pastor chose the words in the 26th line 
for his text? What were some of the 
wrongs he referred to? The sacred 
rights to be secured? What thought is 
suggested by line 33? What is the sig- 
nificance of the 36th and 37th lines? 
What effect had his “kindling glance of 
fire" on his congregation? Explain the 
four lines from 43 to 46. What do 
they suggest as to the minister's own 
patriotism and courage? Was he wil- 
ling to do what he was about to ask 
members of his congregation to do? 


Pupils should read lines 23 to 46 ex- 
pressively. 

The 47th line suggests a rhetorical 
pause after the 46th line. Who, do you 
suppose, was Berkeley? Put yourself 
in Berkeley the Tory's place, and then 
read the three lines that follow line 
46. Imagine yourself the preacher and 
read his reply. Berkeley was angry, 
the minister justly indignant, and ac- 
tuated by a noble and patriotic purpose. 
Two of the best readers should be se- 
lected, one to read Berkeley's declara- 
tion, the other the minister's reply. 

The assignment for the next day 
should call for oral reading at home of 
the parts of the poem thus far studied in 
class, and if there is a study period for 
reading in school, pupils may be required 
to study the rest of the poem, basing 
their work on questions like these: 

Why, do you suppose, did the min- 
ister arrange to have the trumpet, drum 
and fife sounded just when he did? 
How could these musical instruments 
"fire the living with fiercer life"? What 
word in the 71st line suggests how the 
next line should be rendered? Read 
lines 70 to 72 and put the same ardor 
into your reading that the sexton put 
into the ringing of his bell. However, 
save your voice for the grand climax of 
the poem, which is contained in the last 
six lines. Be careful not to include ex- 
planatory words and phrases in this cli- 
max. Your reading must make the cli- 
max stand out clear and strong. If you 
bear in mind that a hundred voices 
answered “I,” how much volume must 
your reading suggest in pronouncing "I"? 


Expressive Reading. This completes 
the formal work on the poem, but the 
next day and each succeeding day for 
several weeks a part of each day should 
be devoted to the expressive reading of 
this beautiful poem. If this is done it 
will be found that pupils will have 
learned more by the study and reading of 
this one selection than they have by the 
reading of a dozen selections that did 
not call for the kind of effort this patri- 
otic, soul-inspiring poem demands. 
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THOUGHT ANALYSIS 


A great writer has said, "For its quiet 
depth of feeling and solemn beauty of 
expression this speech is rightly re- 
garded as one of the great masterpieces 
of English prose." It is well for the 
teacher to have in mind the thought in 
the above sentence while conducting the 
thought analysis of the address. 


First Paragraph. Why was the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg of such importance? 

What authority is there for the decla- 
ration. that the fathers of our nation 
dedicated it to the proposition "that all 
men are created equal"? This phrase is 
used in the Declaration of Independence. 
Find it. 

Why, do you suppose, did Lincoln pre- 
fer the expression “Еоигѕсоге and seven 
years ago," to “Eighty-seven years 
ago"? 


Second Paragraph. What was the 
real purpose of the Civil War? Іп 
August, 1862, President Lincoln wrote, 
“If I could save the Union without free- 
ing any slave, I would do it; if I could 


save the Union by freeing all the slaves, 
I would do it...... Whatever I do 
about slavery and the colored race, I do 
because I believe it helps save the 
Union." Was this written before or after 
Lincoln issued his Emancipation Proc- 
lamation? What light does this quota- 
tion throw on Lincoln's attitude toward 
the South and slavery? 


Third Paragraph. Define “dedicate,” 
"consecrate," and "hallow." Why did 
Lincoln use the words in this order? 
What is the meaning and force of "in a 
larger sense"? 

What does the second sentence mean? 
Was Lincoln right or wrong in his 
prophecy as contained in the third sen- 
tence? 

What cause is referred to in the 
fourth sentence? What is meant by 
“last full measure of devotion"? What 
is the force of "under God"? What is 
meant by “а new birth of freedom"? 
What is the force of the phrases “of 
the people," "by the people" and "for 
the people"? Най there been republics 
in the world before ours was conceived? 
Is there any danger that government of 
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the people, by the people and for the 
people may disappear in this country? 
If so, how can popular, common educa- 
tion help to avert such a catastrophe? 
Explain how the simplicity of the lan- 
guage used by Lincoln increases the 
force and effectiveness of the address. 
Read and reread the address expres- 
sively and then commit it to memory. 


A Portion of Irving's Rip Van Winkle 


Whoever has made a voyage up the 
Hudson, must remember the Kaatskill 
Mountains. They аге a dismembered 
branch of the great Appalachian family, 
and are seen away to the west of the 
river, swelling up to a noble height, and 
lording it over the surrounding country. 
Every change of season, every change of 
weather, indeed every hour of the day, 
produces some change in the magical 
hues and shapes of these mountains ; and 
they are regarded by all the good wives, 
far and near, as perfect barometers. 
When the weather is fair and settled, 
they are clothed in blue and purple, and 
print their bold outlines on the clear 
evening sky, but sometimes, when the 
rest of the landscape is cloudless, they 
will gather a hood of gray vapors about 
their summits, which, in the last rays of 
the setting sun, will glow and light up 
like a crown of glory. 


Why are the Kaatskill Mountains 
called a “dismembered branch" of the 
Appalachian family? Use your geogra- 
phies in determining the reason. Why 
did Irving introduce the word "away" 
in the second sentence? What change 
does it make in the picture? Consult 
your maps again. What is meant by 
"they are regarded as perfect barom- 
eters"? What is the force of "far and 
near"? Have you ever seen hills "print 
their outlines on the clear evening sky"? 
Describe what you saw. What is meant 
by a "hood of gray vapors"? Read the 
last sentence carefully and then describe 
the picture which it suggests. 


At the foot of these fairy mountains, 
the voyager may have described the 


light smoke curling up from a village, 
whose shingle-roofs gleam among trees, 
just where the blue tints of the upland 
melt away into the fresh green of the 
nearer landscape. It is a little village, 
of great antiquity, having been founded 
by some of the Dutch colonists, in the 
early times of the province, just about 
the beginning of the government of the 
good Peter Stuyvesant, (may he rest in 
peace!) and there were some of the 
houses of the original settlers standing 
within a few years, built of small yellow 
bricks brought from Holland, having 
latticed windows and gable fronts, sur- 
mounted with weather-cocks. 


Substitute a word for "described." 
When was New Amsterdam founded? 
Who was Peter Stuyvesant? Why do 
you suppose Irving throws in the phrase, 
“may he rest in peace"? What are “lat- 
ticed windows” and “gable fronts”? De- 
scribe the village as pictured іп this 
paragraph. 


In that same village, and in one of 
these very houses (which to tell the 
precise truth, was sadly time-worn and 
weather-beaten), there lived many years 
since, while the country was yet a prov- 
ince of Great Britain, a simple, good- 
natured fellow, of the name of Rip Van 
Winkle. He was a descendant of the 
Van Winkles who figured so gallantly 
in the chivalrous days of Peter Stuy- 
vesant, and accompanied him to the 
siege of Fort Christina. He inherited, 
however, but little of the martial char- 
acter of his ancestors. 


The first two paragraphs constitute 
the setting for the description of Rip 
Van Winkle. Point out some expres- 
sions which suggest that Irving is treat- 
ing his subject in a half-humorous, half- 
serious way. What effect does he wish 
to produce on his readers by the use of 
the word "very"? Were the days of 
Peter Stuyvesant really “chivalrous 
days"? Was the so-called siege of Fort 
Christina a memorable one? What does 
the last sentence mean? 
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I have observed that he was a simple, 
good-natured man; he was, moreover, a 
kind neighbor, and an obedient hen- 
pecked husband. Indeed, to the latter 
circumstance might be owing that meek- 
ness of spirit which gained him such 
universal popularity; for those men are 
most apt to be obsequious and conciliat- 
ing abroad, who are under the discipline 
of shrews at home. Their tempers, 
doubtless, are rendered pliant and mal- 
leable in the fiery furnace of domestic 
tribulation, and a curtain lecture is 
worth all the sermons in the world for 
teaching the virtues of patience and 
long-suffering. A termagant wife, may, 
therefore, in some respects, be consid- 
ered a tolerable blessing; and if so, Rip 
Van Winkle was thrice blessed. 


Select the adjectives that help to give 
us an idea of Rip Van Winkle's per- 
sonality. What is meant by “obsequi- 
ous" and “conciliating’? “Тегтарані 
wife"? Describe the humor suggested 
by the words “thrice blessed." 


Certain it is, that he was a great 
favorite among all the good wives of 
the village, who, as usual with the 
amiable sex, took his part in all family 
squabbles; and never failed, whenever 
they talked those matters over in their 
evening gossipings, to lay all the blame 
on Dame Van Winkle. The children of 
the village, too, would shout with joy 
whenever he approached. Не assisted 
at their sports, made their playthings, 
taught them to fly kites and shoot 
marbles, and told them long stories of 
ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever 
he went dodging about the village, he 
was surrounded by a troop of them 
hanging on his skirts, clambering on his 
back, and playing a thousand tricks on 
him with impunity ; and not a dog would 
bark at him throughout the neighbor- 
hood. 


Why did the women and children like 
Rip? Did the women really respect 
him? Why did he go “dodging” about 
the village? What idea does Irving de- 


sire to convey by the part of the last 
sentence after the semicolon? 


The great error in Rip’s composition 
was an insuperable aversion to all kinds 
of profitable labor. It could not be from 
the want of assiduity or perseverance; 
for he would sit on a wet rock, with a 
rod as long and heavy as а Tartar's 
lance, and fish all day without a mur- 
mur, even though he should not be en- 
couraged by a single nibble. He would 
carry a fowling piece on his shoulder 
for hours together, trudging through 
woods and swamps, and up hill and 
down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or 
wild pigeons. He would never refuse to 
assist a neighbor, even in the roughest 
toil, and was a foremost man at all coun- 
try frolics for husking Indian corn or 
building stone fences. The women of 
the village, too, used to employ him to 
run their errands, and to do such little 
odd jobs as their less obliging husbands 
would not do for them. In a word, Rip 
was ready to attend to anybody's busi- 
ness but his own; but as to doing family 
duty, and keeping his farm in order, he 
found it impossible. 


What does the first sentence mean? 
Why do you suppose Irving used such 
"big" words in expressing the thought 
he had in mind? What is the meaning 
of “assiduity,” “perseverance”? What 
idea as to Rip's willingness to work does 
the author seem to convey in this para- 
graph? Does he mean it? Did Rip 
really help his neighbors? What does 
the last sentence suggest to you? 


Why do you like the selection? Point 
out some of the touches of pathos and 
humor that particularly appeal to you. 
Find out all you can about Irving's style 
as a writer and be ready to report on it 
in class. 


A Selection from Longfellow's 
Evangeline 
1 This is the forest primeval. Тһе 
murmuring pines and the hem- 
locks, 
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2 Bearded with moss, and in garments 
green, indistinct in the twilight, 

3 Stand like Druids of eld, with 
voices sad and prophetic, 

4 Stand like harpers hoar, with beards 
that rest on their bosoms. 

5 Loud from its rocky caverns, the 
deep-voiced neighboring ocean 

6 Speaks, and in accents disconsolate 
answers the wail of the forest. 


Who were the Acadians? Describe 
their expulsion from their country by 
the English. Read the selection in its 
entirety and name the successive pictures 
suggested to you. 


What is meant by "the forest prime- 
val”? Show that “murmuring” and 
“bearded” are used appropriately. What 
is meant by the “Druids of Eld”? What 
words in the third line prepare us for a 
tragedy ? 


Describe the picture of the "forest 
primeval" as it appears to you. What is 
meant by "rocky caverns of the ocean"? 
“Тһе deep voiced ocean"? Add to your 
picture of the forest primeval that of the 
neighboring ocean. How does that in- 
tensify the somberness of the picture? 


7 This is the forest primeval; but 
where are the hearts that beneath 
it 

8 Leaped like the roe, when he hears 
in the woodland the voice of the 
huntsman? 

9 Where is the thatch-roofed village, 
the home of Acadian Farmers,— 

10 Men whose lives glided on like 
rivers that water the woodlands, 
11 Darkened by shadows of earth, but 
reflecting an image of heaven? 
12 Waste are those pleasant farms, and 
the farmers forever departed! 
13 Scattered like dust and leaves, when 
the mighty blasts of October 
14 Seize them, and whirl them aloft, 
and sprinkle them far o'er the 
Ocean. 
15 Naught but tradition remains of the 
beautiful village of Grand-Pré. 


What picture is suggested by “thatch- 
roofed village"? What is meant by 
"Darkened by shadows of earth but re- 
flecting an image of heaven"? Contrast 
the picture suggested by the last four 
lines with that suggested by the first five 
lines. How does the author bring out 
the contrast? How did he prepare us 
for it? Describe the two pictures sug- 
gested by the above. 


16 Ye who believe in affection that 
hopes, and endures, and is pa- 
tient, 

17 Ye who believe in the beauty and 
strength of woman’s devotion, 

18 List to the mournful tradition still 
sung by the pines of the forest; 

19 List to a Tale of Love in Acadia, 
home of the happy. 


In line 17 what tribute does the poet 
pay to woman? Read aloud the last two 
lines of the prelude. What constitutes 
the musical element here? Why do you 
like the idea of the “mournful tradition” 
being sung by the pines? Learn to read 
expressively the entire prelude and then 
commit it to memory. 


Part the First 


20 In the Acadian land, on the shores 
of the Basin of Minas, 

21 Distant, secluded, still, 
village of Grand-Pré 

22 Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast 
meadows stretched to the east- 
ward, 

23 Giving the village its name, and 
pasture to flocks without number. 

24 Dikes, that the hands of the farmers 
had raised with labor incessant, 

25 Shut out the turbulent tides; but at 
stated seasons the flood-gates 

26 Opened and welcomed the sea to 
wander at will o’er the meadows. 

27 West and south there were fields of 
flax, and orchards and cornfields 

28 Spreading afar and unfenced o’er 
the plain; and away to the north- 
ward 

29 Blomidon rose, and the forest old, 
and aloft on the mountains 


the little 
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30 Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and 
mists from the mighty Atlantic 

31 Looked on the happy valley, but 
ne'er from their station descended. 


Where is the Basin of Minas? Where 
was Grand-Pré located? What is meant 
by "turbulent tides"? "Flood gates"? 
“Welcoming the sea to wander at will 
o'er the meadows"? What is meant by 
"sea fogs pitched their tents"? Describe 
the surroundings of the village of Grand- 
Pré. 


32 There, in the midst of its farms, re- 
posed the Acadian village. 
33 Strongly built were the houses, with 
frames of oak and of hemlock, 
34 Such as the peasants of Normandy 
built in the reign of the Henries. 
5 Thatched were the roofs, with dor- 
mer windows; and gables project- 
ing 
36 Over the basement below protected 
and shaded the doorway. 


Where is Normandy? Why did the 
Acadians build houses like those built 
by the peasants of Normandy? Describe 
the dormer windows. What is meant 
һу “gables”? Describe an Acadian 
house. 


Ww 


37 There in the tranquil evenings of 
summer, when brightly the sunset 

38 Lighted the village street, and gilded 
the vanes on the chimneys, 

39 Matrons and maidens sat in snow- 
white caps and in kirtles 

40 Scarlet and blue and green, with 
distaffs spinning the golden 

41 Flax for the gossiping looms, whose 
noisy shuttles within doors 

42 Mingled their sound with the whir 
of the wheels and songs of the 
maidens. 

43 Solemnly down the street came the 
parish priest, and the children 

44 Paused in their play to kiss the 
hand he extended to bless them. 

45 Reverend walked he among them; 
and up rose matrons and maidens, 

46 Hailing his slow approach with 
words of affectionate welcome. 


47 Then came the laborers home from 
the field, and serenely the sun 


sank 

48 Down to his rest, and twilight pre- 
vailed. Anon from the belfry 

49 Softly the Angelus sounded, and 
over the roofs of the village 

50 Columns of pale blue smoke, like 
clouds of incense ascending, 

51 Rose from a hundred hearths, the 
homes of peace and contentment. 

52 Thus dwelt together in love these 
simple Acadian farmers,— 

53 Dwelt in the love of God and ot 
man. Alike were they free from 

54 Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, 
and envy, the vice of republics. 

55 Neither locks had they to their 
doors, nor bars to their windows; 

56 But their dwellings were open as 
day and the hearts of the owners; 

57 There the richest was poor, and the 
poorest lived in abundance. 


What is meant by “tranquil evenings 
of summer"? What are “vanes”? “Kir- 
tles”? “Distaffs” ? “Looms” ? “Shuttles” ? 
What does “twilight prevailed” mean? 
Read beginning with the 37th line to 
“twilight prevailed” in the 48th line. De- 
scribe “һе sunset and what it did. De- 
scribe the dress of the matrons and 
maidens, and tell what they were doing. 
Picture the children at play. 

Describe the village priest and tell 
what happened when he came along the 
village street. 

What is meant by the “Angelus”? 
What did the people do when they heard 
the Angelus? What is meant by “clouds 
of incense”? What does the last line 
tell us? 

Sum up the characteristics of an 
Acadian village and its people. 


58 Somewhat apart from the village, 
and nearer the Basin of Minas, 

59 Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealth- 
iest farmer of Grand-Pré. 

60 Dwelt on his goodly acres; and with 
him, directing his household, 

61 Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, 
and the pride of the village. 
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62 Stalwart and stately in form was 
the man of seventy winters; 

63 Hearty and hale was he, an oak that 
is covered with snow-flakes ; 

64 White as the snow were his locks, 
and his cheeks as brown as the 
oak-leaves. 

65 Fair was she to behold, that maiden 
of seventeen summers; 

66 Black were her eyes as the berry 
that grows on the thorn by the 
wayside, 

67 Black, yet how softly they gleamed 
beneath the brown shade of her 
tresses! 

68 Sweet was her breath as the breath 
of kine that feed in the meadows. 

69 When in the harvest heat she bore 
to the reapers at noontide 

70 Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! 
fair in sooth was the maiden. 

71 Fairer was she when, on Sunday 
morn, while the bell from its 
turret 

72 Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, 
as the priest with his hyssop 

73 Sprinkles the congregation, and 
scatters blessings upon them, 


74 Down the long street she passed, 


with her chaplet of beads and 
her missal, t 

75 Wearing her Norman cap and her 
kirtle of blue, and the ear-rings 

76 Brought in the olden time from 
France, and since, as an heirloom, 

77 Handed down from mother to child, 
through long generations. 

78 But a celestial brightness—a more 
ethereal beauty— 

79 Shone on her face and encircled 
her form, when, after confession, 

80 Homeward serenely she walked 
with God's benediction upon her. 

81 When she had passed, it seemed 
like the ceasing of exquisite 
music. 


Read from line 58 to 64 inclusive. 
What is meant by “goodly acres”? 
What is the effect of the alliteration in 
lines 62 and 63? Why is the compari- 
son of Benedict Bellefontaine to an oak 
covered with snow-flakes a good one? 


Describe Benedict Bellefontaine. What 
is meant by “hyssop”? “A chaplet of 
beads”? “Missal’’? 

Read from line 78 to 81 inclusive. 
What is meant by “celestial brightness"? 
“Ethereal beauty"? 

Describe Evangeline as she appeared 
walking homeward after confession. 


82 Firmly builded with raíters of oak, 
the house of the farmer 

83 Stood on the side of a hill com- 
manding the sea; and a shady 

84 Sycamore grew by the door, with a 

.  woodbine wreathing around it. 

85 Rudely carved was the porch, with 
seats beneath; and a footpath 

86 Led through an orchard wide, and 
disappeared in the meadow. 

87 Under the sycamore-tree were hives 
overhung by a penthouse, 

88 Such as the traveller sees in regions 
remote by the roadside, 

89 Built o'er a box for the poor, or the 
blessed image of Mary. 

90 Farther down, on the slope of the 
hill, was the well with its moss- 
grown 

91 Bucket, fastened with iron, and 
near it a trough for the horses. 

92 Shielding the house from storms, on 
the north, were the barns and the 
farm-yard ; 

93 There stood the  broad-wheeled 
wains and the antique ploughs 
and the harrows; 

94 There were the folds for the sheep ; 
and there, in his feathered 
seraglio, 

95 Strutted the lordly turkey, and 
crowed the cock, with the self- 
same 

96 Voice that in ages of old had 
startled the penitent Peter. 

97 Bursting with hay were the barns, 
themselves a village. In each one 

98 Far o'er the gable projected a roof 
of thatch; and a staircase, 

99 Under the sheltering eaves, led up 
to the odorous corn-loft. 

100 There too the dove-cot stood, with 
its meek and innocent inmates 
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101 Murmuring ever of love; while 
above in the variant breezes, 

102 Numberless noisy weathercocks rat- 
tled and sang of mutation. 


What does “barns bursting with hay” 
mean? This fact together with the fact 
that the barns themselves formed a vil- 
lage is significant of what? What does 
"odorous" mean? What are some of 
the virtues ascribed by. poets to the little 
“dove”? What does the last line mean? 

Describe the farmhouse. Describe 
the well and the barns. Describe the en- 
tire picture suggested by the above. 


103 Thus, at peace with God and the 

world, the farmer of Grand-Pré 

104 Lived on his sunny farm, and 

Evangeline governed his house- 
hold. 

Many a youth, as he knelt in the 
church and opened his missal, 
106 Fixed his eyes upon her as the saint 

of his deepest devotion; 
107 Happy was he who might touch her 
hand or the hem of her garment! 
108 Many a suitor came to her door, by 
the darkness befriended, 
109 And, as he knocked and waited to 
hear the sound of her footsteps, 
110 Knew not which beat the louder, his 
heart or the knocker of iron; 
Or, at the joyous feast of the Patron 
Saint of the village, 

2 Bolder grew, and pressed her hand 
in the dance as he whispered 
Hurried words of love, that seemed 

a part of the music. 

114 But among all who came young 
Gabriel only was welcome. 

115 Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil 
the blacksmith, 

116 Who was a mighty man in the vil- 
lage, and the honored of all men; 

i17 For since the birth of time, through- 
out all ages and nations, 

118 Has the craft of the smith been held 
in repute by the people. 

119 Basil was Benedict’s friend. Their 
children from earliest childhood 

120 Grew up together as brother and 
sister; and Father Felician, 


105 


121 Priest and pedagogue both in the 
village, had taught them their let- 


ters 

122 Out of the selfsame book, with the 
hymns of the church and the 
plainsong, 

123 But when the hymn was sung, and 
the daily lesson completed, 

124 Swiftly they hurried away to the 
forge of Basil the blacksmith. 

125 There at the door they stood, with 
wondering eyes to behold him 

126 Take in his leathern lap the hoof of 
the horse as a plaything, 

127 Nailing the shoe in its place; while 
near him the tire of the cart- 
wheel 

128 Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round 
in a circle of cinders. 

129 Oft on autumnal eves, when with- 
out in the gathering darkness 

130 Bursting with light seemed the 
smithy, through every cranny and 
crevice, 

131 Warm by the forge within they 
watched the laboring bellows, 

132 And as its panting ceased, and the 
sparks expired in the ashes, 

133 Merrily laughed, and said they were 
nuns going into the chapel. 

134 Oft on sledges in winter, as swift 
as the swoop of the eagle, 

135 Down the hillside ‘bounding, they 
glided away o’er the meadow, 

136 Oft in the barns they climbed to the 
populous nests on the rafters, 

137 Seeking with eager eyes that won- 
drous stone, which the swallow 

138 Brings from the shore of the sea to 
restore the sight of its fledglings ; 

139 Lucky was he who found that stone 
in the nest of the swallow! 

140 Thus passed a few swift years, and 
they no longer were children. 

141 He was a valiant youth, and his 
face, like the face of the morning, 

142 Gladdened the earth with its light, 
and ripened thought into action. 

143 She was a woman now, with the 
heart and hopes of a woman. 

144 “Sunshine of Saint Eulalie" was she 
called; for that was the sunshine 

145 Which, as the farmers believed, 
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would load their orchards with 
apples ; 

146 She too would bring to her hus- 
band's house delight апа abun- 
dance, 

147 Filling it with love and the ruddy 
faces of children. 


What is the meaning of “sunny 
farm" in line 104? What does "by the 
darkness befriended” mean, in line 108? 
What is meant by the “joyous feast of 
the Patron Saint of the village” in line 
111? Why was Basil the blacksmith 
honored of all men? Describe Basil the 
blacksmith. How came it that in this 
village of Grand-Pré the priest was also 
the pedagogue? 

Describe Evangeline and Gabriel at 
school. 

Describe what they saw at the forge 
of Basil the blacksmith. 

Describe their sports in winter. 

Tell how they climbed to the populous 
nests on the rafters and why. 

Describe Gabriel and Evangeline when 
they had grown to manhood and woman- 
hood. 


At the Open Chapel 


A young physician was fond of taking 
long walks in junfrequented places. At 
one time while passing through a dense 
forest near a cloister he was overtaken 
by darkness. Just as he was about to 
turn back there were wafted toward him 
the exquisite notes of a beautiful song. 
For a moment he stopped and reverently 
listened. 

Then walking in the direction whence 
the tones appeared to come he per- 
ceived a light faintly glimmering through 
the dark foliage of the trees. Soon his 
gaze rested on a pathetically beautiful 
scene. 

Before him was an open chapel, on 
the altar wall of which was the picture 
of the Madonna, painted in living colors. 
Under the picture flowed a tiny silvery 
stream, which issued from the mouth of 
an artistically carved lion’s head. A 
lamp, suspended from the ceiling by 
means of a chain, illumined the interior 


of the medieval chapel and threw its 
mellow light on two people who were 
kneeling before the holy picture and 
singing a psalm. The one was a frail 
young girl whose dress, though neat 
and clean, suggested extreme poverty; 
the other an old blind peasant whose 
sightless eyes were raised toward the 
picture of the Virgin. Тһе deep shad- 
ows of the chestnut forest served as a 
fitting background for this strange scene. 

For a time the young physician stood 
as though transfixed. Then, concealed 
Lehind the trunk of a large tree, he un- 
consciously joined in the song, his voice 
mingling with the clear tones of the girl 
and the deep bass notes of the old man. 

When the psalm was ended the girl 
turned her beautiful face toward heaven 
and prayed fervently to God to restore 
the sight to her father’s eyes. At the 
close of the prayer she suddenly became 
aware of the presence of the stranger, 
who, advancing slowly toward them, 
asked the old man how long he had been 
blind. “For five years,” answered the 
old man with a deep sigh, “I have lived 
in total darkness." “We have,” said the 
young girl, “tried many remedies, but all 
in vain. We feel now that only God can 
help him.” 

The physician examined the eyes care- 
fully and discovered that the old man’s 
blindness was curable. Grasping the 
child and the old man by the hand he 
spoke with happy assurance: “Just as 
God sent an angel to the holy Tobias to 
restore his sight to him, so am I, for you, 
a heaven sent messenger. Your ailment, 
dear sir, can be cured. With God's help 
you will soon again see the light of day." 

The old man pressed the hand of the 
young physician to his breast, and the 
girl sank on her knees in silent prayer. 
'They then went to the home of the sur- 
geon, and within a short time an opera- 
tion was performed on the old man's 
eyes, and his sight was restored to him. 


THOUGHT ANALYSIS 


First Paragraph. After a pupil has 
read the first paragraph and its sub- 
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stance has been given by another pupil, 
the teacher may ask questions like the 
following: What is a cloister? What 
do you think is meant by “exquisite 
notes of a beautiful song"? What effect 
did the singing have on the physician? 
In reading this paragraph the teacher 
should pay particular attention to the last 
sentence. It should be-read in a way to 
suggest to the pupils that they stop with 
the traveler and “reverently listen” to the 
imagined exquisite notes. 


Second Paragraph. The last sentence 
puts us in an attitude of expectancy. It 
tells us that the man gazed upon a beau- 
tiful scene and the word “pathetically” 
suggests the touch of pathos in the scene. 
Care must be exercised in reading the 
last three words. 


Third Paragraph. This paragraph is 
almost wholly descriptive. While the 
pupils have their books closed the 
teacher should read the paragraph in 
such a way that the pupils cannot help 
but picture in their imagination the scene 
the artist writer suggests. However, the 
accuracy of the first picture the pupils 
get needs to be tested; hence questions 
like the following should be asked: 

What, do you suppose, is an “open 
chapel"? “Altar wall"? “Picture of the 
Madonna in living colors”? ‘‘Artistically 
carved"? “Medieval chapel"? “Ме]- 
low light"? 

The pupils must see all the details 
mentioned that form a part of the chapel, 
together with the two people who are in 
it The pupils should describe the 
chapel, together with the two people 
kneeling in it. 


Fourth Paragraph. This paragraph 
does not call for the same artistic treat- 
ment that the previous one does. There 
is just one thought that the pupils must 
thoroughly appreciate; namely, that the 
music had entered the young man's soul 
or he would not have been “transfixed,” 
nor would he “unconsciously” have 
joined in the song. The key words nat- 
urally are “transfixed” and “uncon- 
sciously,” 


Fifth Paragraph. In the third para- 
graph the author did not mention the 
beauty of the young girl. Сап you 
assign a reason for his not doing so? 
What made her face more beautiful now 
than ever? We find the answer to this 
question in the thought expressed in the 
last sentence. Why did the man advance 
“slowly” toward the old man and his 
daughter ? 


Sixth Paragraph. Was the physician 
a modest man? A religious man? What 
makes you think so? Why did he com- 
pare himself to the angel sent by God to 
the holy Tobias? 


Seventh Paragraph. In this para- 
graph the first sentence expresses senti- 
ment and a deep feeling of gratitude. 
The second simply states a fact which 
we have naturally expected; hence the 
two sentences must be read quite differ- 
ently. If you are overcome with feeling 
and emotion, you are apt to give expres- 
sion to it in a look or an action, rather 
than in words. 


The Selection as a Whole. Try to 
picture the entire scene or scenes sug- 
gested by the description which is mixed 
with narration, as follows: 

The physician near a cloister, the song 
and its effect on him. 

His walking in the direction of the 
light and what his eyes rested upon. 

The open chapel with the altar wall, 
the picture of the Madonna, the silvery 
stream, the lamp, the blind peasant and 
his daughter, the fitting background, the 
song. 

He stands transfixed and joins in the 
song. 

He advances toward the old man and 
the girl and asks a question. 

He is a physician and exercises his 
calling, his reference to the angel, his 
welcome diagnosis. 

The effect of his words on the man, 
the girl. 

Sight is restored to the old man. 

Describe the successive pictures. 
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LABOR IS WORSHIP 


Pause not to dream of the future before us; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o'er us; 

Hark, how Creation's deep, musical chorus, 
Unintermitting, goes up into heaven. 

Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


“Labor is worship!” the robin is singing; 
"Labor is worship!” the wild bee is ringing; 
Listen! that eloquent whisper upspringing 

Speaks to thy soul from out Nature's great heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing flower; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower; 

Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks from his part. 


Labor is life! "Tis the still water faileth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labor is glory!—the flying cloud lightens; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens; Ы 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune. 


Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 

Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work—thou shalt ride over Care's coming billow; 
Lie not down wearied 'neath Woe's weeping-willow; 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 


Labor is health! Lo, the husbandman reaping, 

How through his veins goes the life-current leaping! 

How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweeping, 
True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides! 

Labor is wealth! In the sea the pearl groweth; 

Rich the queen's robe from the frail cocoon floweth ; 
Temple and statue the marble block hides. 


Droop not, though shame, sin and anguish are round thee; 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee; 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee; 

Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod. 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Labor! all labor is noble and holy; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 

—Francis Sargent Osgood, 
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INTRODUCTION 


A Medium of Expression 


Man has three mediums through which 
he expresses thought: language, number 
and drawing. 

Whoever is deprived of any one of 
these mediums has his power of expres- 
sion limited. 

Drawing was the oldest means of re- 
cording ideas. Long before the art of 
writing was known, crude pictures were 
used to convey ideas to others, and to 
preserve them for future generations. In 
course of time these pictures were or- 
ganized into a system, which became the 
picture writing of the ancients. See 
HIEROGLYPHICS, page 1316. 

Not only is drawing a natural medium 
of expression, but it is also a medium 
which, in many instances, cannot be re- 
placed by any other, and its practical 
value is almost beyond estimate. He who 
with a few strokes of the pen or pencil 
can clearly present an idea in graphic 
form has the power to make us grasp 
ideas which one without this power often 
fails to impress upon our attention. 


Observation 


Drawing is one of the best means of 
training the power of observation. One 
must see clearly the object to be repre- 
sented, and this requires the most care- 
ful observation. 


Study of the Beautiful 


No other branch in a course of study is 
more valuable than drawing for training 
the hand and the eye. 

But drawing is also valuable for its 
contribution to the esthetic culture of the 
student. Nature is full of beauty, and he 
who reproduces her forms discovers this 
fact, and learns to look for the beautiful 
in everything he.sees. 


Practical Utility 


Every craftsman must first construct a 
mental picture of the thing he is to make. 
If he can reproduce this picture in a 
drawing, the drawing is a practical guide 
to his work. Drawing is necessary not 
only to the architect, the smith and the 
carpenter, but to the farmer as well. 

The following pages contain the fun- 
damental principles of drawing, together 
with exercises for practice. Anyone who 
thoroughly masters the work here pre- 
sented will acquire a knowledge of draw- 
ing which will enable him to make draw- 
ings of those objects he wishes to con- 
struct. 

Apply this knowledge to tbe building 
of a birdhouse (page 3244), a chicken 
house (page 3880), a barn (page 3733), 
and so on. 
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Why So Few Persons Can Draw 


If drawing is of so great value, why 
do so few persons possess this accom- 
plishment ? 

More attention is given drawing in the 
public schools than ever before. Still, 
with the efforts now being made, many 
pupils leave school without having ac- 
quired the ability to express themselves 
through the brush or the pencil. 


application of its principles to the affairs 
of everyday life should be constantly em- 
phasized. 

4. The Belief that Only Artists Can 
Draw. Altogether too many people have 
the idea that drawing is an accomplish- 
ment for artists only, and overlook en- 
tirely its value as a medium of expres- 
sion. Not all can be artists, but there is 
not a normal boy or girl in the land who 
cannot learn to draw. 





Ficure 1 


The brush should be filled with the wash, and in laying it on, the hand should move 


with light, swift strokes from left to right. 


There are some reasons for this con- 
dition, and among them we venture the 
following as obstacles that should be re- 
moved: 

l. Difficult Work. Exercises are often 
given pupils in the lower grades which 
are entirely too difficult for them, and 
they lose interest in the lessons. 

2. Unjust Criticism. Many teachers 
are prone to view the work of the child 
through the eyes of the adult, and mag- 
nify the child's faults, when they ‘should 
praise him for what he has done. 

3. Failure to Apply. Drawing in school 
and in the home should be looked upon 
as a means to an end, and the practical 


FIRST LESSONS 


Material 


But little material is needed, and this 
is all inexpensive. For young children 
the outfit would include the following: 
manila drawing paper, 6" by 9" and 9" 
by 12" ; No. 7 brush; set of water colors 
containing the three primary colors, red, 
yellow and blue; bottle of common ink, 
or, preferably, one of India ink; scis- 
sors; paper for cutting. 

If the 9" by 12" drawing paper is pro- 
cured, the 6" by 9" can be made from it. 
One package will last one child for a long 
time. Colored paper of various shades 
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for cutting and folding and a pot of paste will enable the 
teacher or mother to give the child a greater variety of exer- 
cises, but they are not essential at the beginning. 

Use of Material. Show the pupils how to prepare the work 
by pouring a little ink into a shallow dish and then adding 
water so it will not be too dark. Direct them to take a 6" by 9" 
sheet of drawing paper and lay the wash on, holding the brush 
as in Figure 1. 

It will be well to let them practice this exercise two or three 
times before giving them an object to reproduce. 

With young pupils patience and gentleness are necessary to 


secure the best efforts. Always find something to commend ; 


in what the pupil does. Point out defects and suggest how 
they can be remedied. 


Ficure 2 Ficuns 3 
Grasses 

Select a single stalk of a simple grass or grain and 
place it in such a position that the pupil can see it well. 
Then let him reproduce it as nearly as he can. Each 
part of the plant should be made with a single stroke of 
the brush (Figure 2). The next exercise may be a 
little more complex (Figure 3). Then a number of 
stalks can be tried (Figure 4А and Figure 4B). 

The study of these figures will be of value to the 
teacher as well as the pupil. Note the points of dif- 
ference which lead to different modes of treatment. 

Every plant, every spray even, has its individuality, 
which the student of nature and the artist always dis- 
cover. This variety midst apparent unity lends a pecu- 
liar charm to the study of natural objects, and if pupils 
can be led to discover this charm it adds much to the 
interest of the drawing lessons. Тһе teacher who 
through her own interest and enthusiasm can indirectly 
develop this love of nature in her pupils is bound to 
succeed. 
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Figure 4А 


Encouragement is 
far better than cen- 
sure. It causes the 
pupil to put forth his 
best effort. 





Ficure 4B 
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Trees 


Children readily grasp the form of a large 
object. Let them study a tree, then reproduce 
it in mass (Figure 5). If the tree is an elm the 
drawing will resemble Figure 6. 

Exercises 2 and 3 will furnish material for 
abundance of practice. Interest can be sus- 
tained by selecting new objects for each lesson. 
When the interest begins to wane lessons of an- 
other sort should be substituted. 

Grasses with twisted blades (Figure 7) are 
more difficult than any of the preceding exer- 
cises, and should not be used until the pupils 
have acquired considerable facility in the use of 
the brush. 


LESSONS IN COLOR 


Use of Material 


After the children have had some experience 
with the brush and ink they may be given water 
colors. The instructions that were given when 
they began the use of ink should be repeated. 
It will require some practice before the children 
are able to prepare washes of the desired shade. 
Let them first make a blue wash and lay it over 
the upper half of a 6" by 9" sheet. Then let them 
make a yellow wash and lay it over the lower 
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F IGURE 6 


In the first exercises on this tree 
it will be well to let the pupils paint 
the trunk and crown in mass. They 
can begin to bring out details after 
they are able to make the form as a 
whole. 





Figure 5 


Cutting or tearing the form of 
this tree from paper will aid the 
pupils in gaining an idea of its 
shape, and assist them in repro- 
ducing the form with the brush. 


half of the sheet. The 
boundaries separating the 
washes should form a 
straight, horizontal line. 


Landscapes 


1. For the next exer- 
cise let them lay the blue 
wash over the upper half 
of the sheet and a green 
wash over the lower half. 

Give such directions as 
will enable the pupils to 
make the green wash from 
the colors used in the pre- 
ceding exercise. Let the 
children call the blue, sky, 
and the green, grass. They 
now have the foundation 
for a landscape. 

2. For the next exer- 
cise let the children paint 
into the landscape some of 
the trees they reproduced 
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FIGURE 7 


Because of the pecul- 
iar shape of the blades 
in this grass, it is more 
difficult to draw than at 
first appears. 


DRAWING 


in ink. By mixing a little red with the 
green they will form a brown for the 
trunks and larger branches of the trees. 

3. For the following exercises let them 
draw in color the grain they drew in ink, 
or substitute new grasses, provided they 
are not too difficult. 


PAPER FOLDING AND CUTTING 


Children are always interested in mak- 
ing things. 

"Let me do it" is the ever-recurring re- 
quest of the child when he sees his elders 
performing some task that interests him. 

The earlier this desire can be gratified 
the better it is for the child and the home. 

Fortunately the means and material are 
always at hand. Any paper that tears 
easily (old newspaper will answer) 
serves the purpose; an interested mother 
or teacher is the guide, and the nimble 
fingers of the child are the tools. 


Ficure 8 


This form is easily made with fingers or 
Scissors. 


Paper Tearing 


Let the child tear from paper, repre- 
sentations of familiar objects in which 
he is interested ; a cat, a dog, a rabbit and 
a house are good illustrations of the ob- 
jects that can be imitated. 

The first results will, of course, be very 
crude, but they will not seem so to the 
child, and these preliminary exercises 
prepare the way for something more defi- 
nite later on. 


Paper Cutting 


Use white dodger, manila or any other 
cheap paper that is convenient. 

Simple Forms. Let the children cut 
representations of simple forms, such as 
a carrot (Figure 8). They will succeed 
better by making the forms medium size, 


about three or four inches long for the 
carrot, and of corresponding dimensions 
for other objects. The apple (Figure 9) 
is another good object with which to be- 
gin. For symmetrical objects folding 





Ficure 9 


The form of the apple is not symmetrical; 
therefore it cannot be made by folding the 
paper and cutting. The successful making of 
this form is evidence of careful observation 
and a trained hand. 


must precede cutting. The squash (Fig- 
ure 10) is a little more difficult, but the 
children will soon conquer it. 

Other simple objects will suggest 
themselves. The children are often more 
fruitful in discovering such objects than 
the mother or teacher. 

More Complex Forms. Children are 
more interested in pets than in any other 
objects, and they are always interested in 





Ficure 10 


The pumpkin is always of interest to chil- 
dren. After they have made it by cutting 
from paper, let them reproduce it in color, 
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cutting kittens, chickens and other do- 
mestic animals. The cat may be repre- 
sented in three characteristic positions: 
sitting (Figure 11), at play (Figure 12) 
and showing anger or fright (Figure 


13). 


Ficure 11 





” 


Ficure 13 


This cat is anxious for а fight. 


iae; 





This cat is contented. 





Ficure 14 
The cow and the horse may also be 
used (Figures 14 and 15). 
Ficure 12 | 
This cat is happy. Figure 15 
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FicunE 16 


This picture is made by cutting the hen, chickens and other objects from dark- 
colored paper, then pasting them on to a lighter-colored paper for a background. 


Hen and chickens are easily repre- If a squirrel lives about the home or 
sented (Figure 16). the school, the children will soon catch 
its many beautiful poses and try to repro- 

duce them (Figure 17). 





Ficure 17 T 
A ы FiGURE 
This pose of the squirrel is only one of a 
number that the children will discover and be Huge in bulk, clumsy in appearance, but 
interested in reproducing. always interesting. 
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Other animals, such as the elephant 
and the camel, are also interesting to the 
children (Figures 18 and 19). 





FrcvnE 19 


The "ship of the desert." Why is the camel 
given this name? Ficure 21 


Cut the figures separately and paste them 

Figures of children in action are also on a light background to make the picture. 
easily reproduced. Letting one of a group 
of children pose and the others cut the 
pose is often an interesting game (Fig- 


Interesting picture stories can also be 
made by cutting paper ( Figure 22). ( This 


ures 20 and 21). represents Jack and Jill.) 
Ficure 20 | | 
Ficure 22 | 


Reproduction of such figures as this in ink 
or color is also a good exercise. JACK AND JILL | 
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Mounting. The interest of the children 
in these exercises will be increased and 
prolonged if they are allowed to mount 
their cuttings. Use a gray or brown pa- 
per that will form a strong contrast with 
the paper used for the cuttings. This 
brings the objects out clearly. 

Other Exercises. Тһе above exercises 
are suggestive of many others which can 
be given. Let the exercises increase in 
difficulty as the children’s skill increases, 
and the interest will be sustained. 


Ж 





4 


А piece of stiff cardboard or a light 
drawing board to which the paper can 
be fastened enables the pupil to place his 
paper in proper position in relation to 
the eye. This board should be raised at 
the farther end so that the paper will be 
at right angles to a line connecting it with 
the eye. 


General Directions 


1. See that the pencils are properly 
sharpened. The point should be some- 





Figure 23 


The pencil should move from left to right; never back and forth on the paper. 


DRAWING WITH THE PENCIL 


The exercises already described may 
be considered as preliminary to drawing 
with the pencil, or they may be inter- 
spersed with pencil exercises. Whatever 
the plan adopted, we must always bear 
in mind that the pencil exercises are of 
the greatest importance, for they consti- 
tute the foundation of drawing. These 
exercises should include the study of 
form, position, direction or surface and 
composition. 

Material 


A soft pencil of good grade such as an 
S. M. Dixon or No. 2 Faber is the best 
for ordinary work. 

Manila drawing paper, the same as 
that used for brush and ink or water- 
color work, is equally suitable for pencil 
drawings. 


what blunt and the wood whittled away 
from the lead about a quarter of an inch. 

2. Exercises in holding the pencil 
should precede exercises in drawing ob- 
jects. 

The pencil should always be at right 
angles to the line (Figure 23, 1, 2 and 3) ; 
1 shows the correct position when draw- 
ing horizontal lines; 2 shows the position 
for oblique lines; 3 shows the position 
for vertical lines. 

3. Every object has form, and the chief 
purpose of drawing is to acquire such 
skill as will enable one accurately to rep- 
resent that object on a drawing. 

One cannot draw what one does not 
see; therefore careful observation of an 
object should precede any attempt to 
draw it. 

4. Everything has a place. When 
drawing an object alone even its posi- 
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Ar THE LEFT, WEARER 





positions than in others? 


FARTHER AT THE RIGHT 


THIS PEAR | 


FIGURE 24 


Is the same pear represented in each drawing? If so, why is it larger in some 


tion on the paper should receive atten- 
tion, and when there are several objects 
in a group their relative positions must 
be given careful consideration, or the 





FIGURE 25 


Compare these grasses 
(Figures 25 and 20) with 
those in Figures 2, 3 and 
4, and notice that the dif- 
ference lies largely in the 
treatment. Those first 
figures furnish equally 
good material for pencil 
drawings. 


picture will not be 
pleasing. In de- 
termining relative 
positions select 
one object with 
which the others 
are to be com- 
pared. The other 
objects will be at 
the left, at the 
right, nearer and 
farther than this 
object (Figure 
24). 

Exercises in 
grouping reveal 
the pupil's artistic 
taste. Much prac- 
tice should be 
given in this line 
of work. Select 
different objects 
and allow the pu- 

pils to arrange 

them, assigning 
the task first to 
one and then to 
another until 
before the ex- 
ercises are 
concluded each 


Which pear is the farthest from the eye? 


member of the class has been given 
the opportunity to arrange the objects. 
Hang the drawings up where they can 
be studied by the class 





FicunE 26 


Simple Drawings 


l. Grasscs. Select a stalk of grass or 
grain and let the children draw it. Each 
child should have a stalk; consequently 
each drawing will be different. Each pu- 
pil, however, should have the same sort 
of grass (Figure 25). 
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Figure 27 


This and Figure 28 show what the pupils should attempt in sketching leaves. Ав far 
as possible have them collect the leaves used in the drawing lesson. 





FIGURE 28 


Compare the veining in the maple leaf with 
that in the leaves in Figure 27. 


Single stalks may be followed with 
clusters of stalks ( Figure 26). 

2. Leaves. Leaves are easily drawn 
and serve the purpose, giving a variety 
of forms in flat surfaces (Figure 27). Figure 28 A 
, The maple leaf may make a study by Figure 28 ^ is a solid or shaded drawing 
itself (Figure 28). of grasses in pencil. 
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Ficure 28 B 


Figure 28 В is a reproduction in ink given 
here to show the contrast between pencil and 
ink work. 





Figure 29 


Branches from all the different trees and 
shrubs in the locality should be drawn. Let the 
pupils procure the material for these lessons. 





3. Branches. Branches of trees fur- 
nish excellent material for beginners. At 
first select a simple branch with few 
leaves (Figure 29). 

4. Flowers. In the spring the pussy 
willow is a pleasing subject (Figure 30). 


Ficure 30 


The willow can be reproduced with equal 
success in pencil or in ink. 


A simple spring flower like the trillium 
can also be used (Figure 31). The ad- 
der's tongue is also equally interesting 
(Figure 32). 

5. Other Exercises. The foregoing 
exercises show what can be done with 
simple natural objects. More difficult ob- 
jects should be introduced as fast as the 
children are prepared for them. The va- 
riety of subjects is endless. 
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Figure 31 


The trillium is one of the most fascinating 
of the early spring flowers. It is also an ex- 
cellent subject for pencil drawing and for a 
study in color. 


LINES 


Lines represent action and repose. 
“Each line," says Augsberg, “has a lead- 
ing expression of its own that is of vital 
and far-reaching use in action drawing." 
To illustrate: 

Vertical lines may express stillness, as 
in lines representing the side of a house, 
or vertical motion, as in a waterfall. 

Horizontal lines indicate repose or ac- 
tion in horizontal direction. 

Oblique lines, more than any others, 
represent action. Children like to call 
them the “ро” lines. 

Curved lines represent grace and 
beauty. 

Angular lines represent disorder or vi- 
olent action. 

Parallel lines represent order either in 
repose or in action. When used to ex- 
press action they indicate uniform mo- 
tion. 

Successful line drawings expressing 
these ideas show both aptitude and skill. 
Of course, the greater the aptitude the 


sooner the child acquires the skill, but 
all children can acquire sufficient skill to 
enable them to make successful line 
drawings, and this is a feature of the 
work which they enjoy. 

Accenting. — Accenting in drawing 
when applied to lines means about the 
same as when applied to syllables in the 
pronunciation of words. А correct rep- 
resentation of an object in outline re- 
quires the making of some lines stronger 
than others. In general, lines represent- 
ing the parts of the object nearer the eye 
are stronger than the others. This is 
especially necessary when objects hav- 
ing depth are represented. 

Another use of accenting is to show 
the parts of the object in the shadow, 
by making the lines on that side a little 
heavier. 

Accenting is a good test of the pupil's 
ability to express in lines what he sees. 
By proper accenting the object is repro- 
duced as it appears and is made to stand 
out boldly on the paper. 





Figure 32 


Give the adder's tongue the same treatment 
as the trilliam. 
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Exercises 


These exercises are of special impor- 
tance because they show so clearly the 
value of lines. Each line should be made 
with a single stroke of the pencil, and, 
like the words in a sentence, all are nec- 
essary to express the thought. Our great- 
est cartoonists are very skillful in this 
style of drawing. 


0 О 
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Suggestions 


The following suggestions will be 
found helpful in securing the desired re- 
sults in line drawings. 

1. Make the Lines Expressive. Тһе 
tendency of those without experience is 
to make smooth finished lines. A glance 
at the figures on this and the following 
pages will show at once that such lines 


FicuxE 33 A 


Study carefully each figure in the group. Notice how expressive each line is. 


Were 


any of these lines changed the least in length or direction, the figure in which these 
changes occurred would lose its chief characteristic. 


1. The Human Figure. Begin with the 
human figure (Figure 33). 

Thé figures in group A are quite easy 
to draw. 

The figures in group B indicate in- 
tense action. 

2. Animals. Draw animals in a simi- 
lar manner, expressing as many poses as 
possible (Figure 34). 

3. Birds. Try an exercise with birds 
(Figure 35). 

4. Practice. The children should have 
much practice on exercises of this sort, 
since they are of especial value in train- 
ing the hand and eye. 


would be wholly out of place in this style 
of drawing. The lines should be bold, 
strong and expressive. 

2. Arm Practice. All the figures іп 
these exercises contain curved lines. In 
each instance the right curve is essential 
to the correct posture of the figure. Mak- 
ing these curves in the air will assist very 
materially in giving the pupil the neces- 
sary muscular control for making them 
in the drawing. 

3. Feeling. If the pupil can feel 
what he is drawing, he will put more 
life into his sketch. Take the figures in 
the upper row (Figure 33A) from left 
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to right. The first boy is walking, the 
second and the third are running a race, 
and the fourth is swimming. Select four 
boys to impersonate these figures and let 
each boy draw what he impersonates. 

In the next exercise (Figure 33B) the 
first figure is an Indian. What is each 
of the others? Finding the answer to 
this question will cause a most careful 
study of the figures and also add interest 
10 this exercise. 


A 
D 


A 


cases this will show a marked improve- 
ment over the first one. 

6. Repose. Repose is often as in- 
teresting as action, though children gen- 
erally prefer drawings ` representing 
movement. Animals in groups, birds in 
sitting posture, and groups of children 
can be reproduced with excellent effect 
after a little practice. The birds are the 
easiest to draw and the animals the most 
difficult. 


Figure 33 B 


All on the run. These figures are not so easy to make as you may think at first 


glance. 


4. Erasing. Pupils should not be al- 
lowed to erase. Тһе practice leads to 
carelessness in drawing and makes the 
work mussy. 

5. Redrawing. After the pupil has 
made his sketch, he will see how he can 
improve upon it. Let him make his im- 
provements by drawing new lines over or 
alongside of the first ones. Не may 
make several drawings one over the 
other. After the pupil has done his best 
he should make a new drawing. In most 


7. Use. Line drawings of this sort 
can often be used to illustrate written 
work in language, geography, history 
and nature study. Such application of 
the drawing lessons leads the pupils to 
see their use and to feel that the draw- 
ing lessons are not something set apart 
from the other branches in the course of 
study. 

This point should be emphasized with 
teachers of rural schools. Patrons of 
these schools often feel that drawing is 
a useless fad, a waste of time and a 
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source of unnecessary expense. The 
more closely the drawing lessons can be 
connected with the other work of the 
school and with the work in the home, 
the easier it will be for the teacher to 
overcome this prejudice. 

The following suggestions are given 
with the hope that they will assist the 


scale, as one-half inch to a foot. Boys 
will soon learn to make drawings that will 
represent the exact dimensions of the ob- 
jects they wish to construct. Lead them 
to see the value of being able to make 
such drawings. It saves guesswork and 
many mistakes in the construction of the 
article. It puts them in the position of 
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This is a good blackboard exercise. It will appeal to every farmer boy who has 


seen much of it enacted many times. 


teacher in extending the application of 
the drawing lesson: 

]. Encourage the pupils to make 
drawings of objects which they wish to 
construct. At first these must be of sim- 
ple objects. Boys can easily make draw- 
ings for a wagon box, a sled and a door. 
Girls will become interested in designs 
for patchwork, aprons and numerous 
other articles of household utility. 

2. Teach the older pupils to draw to 


Every line is expressive of action. 


becoming their own draftsmen, so that 
later they can draw plans for houses, 
barns and other buildings, and thus work 
out for themselves plans suited to their 
special needs. 

Encourage the pupils to combine con- 
struction work with drawings. You may 
not be able to give systematic lessons in 
manual training, but in almost every 
home there are tools which boys and girls 
can use, and with a little encouragement 
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Ficure 35 





This figure shows how by a few simple lines the graceful poses and movements 


of birds can be illustrated. 


they will take pleasure in bringing the 
results of their handiwork to school. 

4. Make this work as practical as pos- 
sible. Often a good beginning can be 
made in the construction of shelves and 
bookcases for the schoolroom, and the 
girls can exercise their ingenuity in beau- 
tifying the windows and walls. 

5. Encourage the boys on farms to 
make drawings of the parts of tools and 
implements that need to be repaired, ahd 
then to make the part needed, in accord- 
ance with the drawing. 


6. Make use of the drawing lessons 
in decorative design. Тһе possibilities 
under this suggestion are many. In the 
illustration of cover designs for written 
lessons in various subjects, especially 
nature study, geography and history ; in 
the making of decorations for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Halloween and other 
festivals; in planning designs for deco- 
rating the schoolroom and the home; in 
planning designs for flower beds, lawns 
and gardens; and in numerous other 
ways can this suggestion be applied. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


The preceding exercises deal with flat 
surfaces only. The next step is the rep- 
resentation on a flat surface of objects 
having depth. This representation is 
technically called perspective. But of this 
a little more later on. 


ameters so that the upper part in each 
circumference touches the horizon line 
(Figure 36). 

What do these sizes show in regard to 
the position of the objects? 

The perspective of objects of the same 
size can be indicated by drawing the ob- 





PERSPECTIVE 


FIGURE 36 


This is the simplest plan for teaching perspective, and it can be used long before 
the pupils are prepared for the more formal principles. 


We must apply the principles of per- 
spective in drawing solid objects, as 
cubes, prisms and cylinders, and in draw- 
ing groups of objects, because the indi- 
vidual objects are at different distances 
from the eye. 





Wiguams in Perspective — 


jects in different sizes if the top of each 
object touches the horizon line. 
Draw a group of wigwams represent- 
ing the same principle (Figure 37). 
Follow this with a group of houses and 
trees (Figure 38). 


| Е 


FIGURE 37 


This picture is suggestive of many that the ingenious teacher will discover, and children 
are always interested in drawing sketches of this sort. 


The Horizon Line 


To indicate the various distances of 
objects in a group draw a light horizontal 
line so as to divide the paper into two 
parts. Let this line represent the hori- 
zon. It is called the horison line. 

Draw a series of circles of varying di- 


Arrange simple objects, as apples, po- 
tatoes and vegetables in groups and 
draw. See how many different arrange- 
ments you can make with three objects, 
and have the pictures pleasing. 

Try four objects. Which make the 
more pleasing groups, three or four? 
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Figure 38 
In making a sketch like this, first sketch lightly the lines representing the boundaries 


of the street. 


The Vanishing Point 


All receding parallel lines converge; 
that is, they approach each other until 
they meet at a point. This point is al- 
ways on the horizon line, and is called 
the vanishing point. The vanishing point 
may be in front or to the right or the left. 


Group the other objects in reference to these lines. 


eral miles. The rails apparently meet in 
the distance. A long, straight piece of 
country road, a city street and a forest 
lane are other good illustrations. 

In drawing, the principle is best illus- 
trated by the use of a cube. The cube 
should be at least two inches in diameter. 





FIGURE 39 


This and the following exercises will need to be repeated many times until the 
pupils become thoroughly grounded in the principles they illustrate. 


We meet practical illustrations of this 
Principle scores of times every day, but 
because they are so common, we seldom 
think of them. The best illustration is a 
straight railway track extending for sev- 


Figure 39 shows the cube in three posi- 
tions: A on a level with the eye; B, be- 
low the eye; C, above the eye. The van- 
ishing points are to the right and to the 
left. 
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This figure should be carefully studied 
and each line traced from its beginning 
to the vanishing point. 
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Exercises with the Cube 


1. Let the pupil place the cube di- 
rectly in front on a level with the eye 
and draw what he sees (Figure 40). 

2. Place the cube directly in front be- 
low the level of the eye. Draw (Figure 
41). 


FicunEk 41 


Caution. Unless special care is taken 
with these exercises, the child will use his 
imagination and draw parts of the cube 
which he cannot see. Even grown-ups are 
liable to fall into this error. 

3. Move the cube to the left. Draw, 
prolonging the lines AB, CD, EF (Fig- 
ure 42). 

4. Turn the cube so that the edge will 
be directly in front. Draw, prolonging 
the lines AB, CD, EF, AC and EG (Fig- 
ure 43). 


Note. These exercises should be prac- 
ticed over and over until the children 
can draw the cube in any position with a 
fair degree of accuracy. 

5. Combine the above exercises (Fig- 
ure 44). 

In what position is each cube in refer- 
ence to the eye? 

What lines should be drawn 
Why? 

Practice. Have the children draw the 
cube in various positions, then erase al! 
blocking-in or continuation lines and 
criticize their work. 

Substitute a rectangular prism and 
draw it in as many positions as possible. 

A box with the cover at an angle of 
about 45 degrees is an excellent study, 
and by placing it in different positions 
a number of lessons can be based upon it. 

Caution. Exercises in perspective 
should train the eye to see objects as 
they are. In making drawings of the 
cube and other rectangular solids pupils 
are tempted to use a ruler and to meas- 
ure distances with it. This must be 
avoided. 

If the pupil begins to draw these fig- 
ures by measuring and testing he will 
never be able to draw free-hand. 

Let the pupil study the object in its 
position, then draw as best he may. He 
can improve his drawing by drawing 
over it as in line drawings. He may 
draw over the original figure several 
times until he has made a good draw- 
ing. He should then redraw this on a 
separate sheet of paper. 

At first the figures will be crude and 
the lines far from straight, but it is bet- 
ter by far to develop from these crude 
beginnings perfect drawings by study 
and practice, than at first to make a per- 
fect drawing by use of the ruler. 

Weare led to dwell upon this point be- 
cause of its vital importance. Children, 
like adults, are prone to follow the lines 
of least resistance. It is much easier to 
draw a straight line by using a ruler than 
to attempt to draw one without such aid. 
But the pupil who begins with the ruler 
will never get away from it. Its use 
should not be allowed. 


first? 
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, Exercises in perspective should be introduced with other exercises or the pupils 
will lose interest in the work. Have them make practical applications of each principle 
as soon as they have learned it. 
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FIGURE 43 
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Ficure 44 


In this figure all the principles are combined. 
duce this drawing from memory substitute other objects for the cube. 


After the pupils are able to repro- 
If they succeed 


they have mastered the principles of perspective. 


Exercises with the Cylinder 


Cut circles two inches in diameter from 
cardboard and give one to each member 
of the class. 

1. Have the children draw the circle 
as it appears when held vertically before 
the eye (Figure 45). (A pair of com- 
passes is necessary to make this draw- 
ing.) 


2. Lay the circle on the desk or table 
so that it will be from 12 to 18 inches 
from the front edge. Draw (Figure 46). 
Seen in this position the circle appears as 
an oval. 

3. Take a plain tumbler or baking 
powder can. Place it in front two feet or 
so away and so that the top is a little 
below the level of the eye. Draw (Fig- 
ure 47). 
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БЕісове 45 


In this and the three following figures the 
principles employed in drawing the cube are 
applied to the cylinder. Lead the pupils to 
see the similarity. 


FIGURE 46 





FIGURE 47 


4. Lay the cylinder on the side so that 
one end can be seen. Draw (Figure 48). 


These exercises should be practiced 
until the cylinder can be accurately rep- 
resented in these positions. 

Note. 'These exercises with the cube, 
prism and cylinder furnish the training 
in the principles of perspective necessary 
to enable one to draw solid objects on a 
flat surface and also to draw groups of 
objects, landscapes and all other objects 
having three dimensions. 





Ficure 48 


Application 
The outlines of objects are made up 

of straight and curved lines; therefore 
the principles learned in the study of the 
cube and the cylinder should be con- 
stantly held in mind. 

1. Begin with simple objects, such as 
a book, and apply the principles by plac- 
ing it in different positions (Figure 49). 

2. Draw a table (Figure 50). 

3. Draw a house (Figure 51). 

4. Draw a road or a railway (Figure 


52). 


OUTLINE DRAWINGS 

Apply the principles studied in all the 
foregoing exercises to drawing objects in 
outline. The illustrations on the follow- 
ing page are suggestive of what may be 
attempted. 

Let the pupils try one or, at most, two 
objects at a lesson. As a good review 
exercise let each pupil choose the object 
he prefers to draw. Collect the drawings 
and hang them where all the class can 
study them. 

Let this study be followed by a general 
criticism by the teacher and pupils in a 
futurelesson. The criticism should point 
out both the merits and defects in the 
drawings. It should be so conducted as 
to give the pupils a desire to improve 
upon the work. 
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FIGURE 49 


A book is a difficult object to draw correctly, and when the pupils have mastered this 
exercise they will be prepared to apply the principles to many common objects. 





Ficure 50 


Here is a practical application of the principles of perspective. The table is sug- 
gestive of many other objects that can be used in a similar manner. 
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STUDIES FoR OUTLINE DRAWINGS 


These studies can be reproduced in pencil or in ink. They are suggestive of many 
others that can easily be procured. қ 
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PICTURE MAKING screen before exposing the film. Drawing | 
When several objects are arranged ina 3 Picture requires the same sort of study. 
group they form a picture. Attention has In picture drawing, finders (Figure 


already been called to grouping (page 53) take the place of the camera screen. 















































Figure 51 


This sketch is illustrative of many out-of-door scenes which pupils should sketch. 
It is interesting to have each pupil make a drawing of his home and its surroundings. 


3352), but we wish here to treat more Finders can be made of a good grade of 
fully of the arrangement of objects. Some cardboard or of the common strawboard 
amateur photographers are more success- used in the manufacture of boxes. Care 





FIGURE 52 


Compare this sketch with Figure 38. What is the chief point of difference in the 
two pictures? 


ful than others in securing pleasing pic- should be used to secure a right angl 
tures because they make a careful study — in the corner of each finder. 
of the composition of the picture on the We here show several small picture 
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enclosed in finders. Children delight in 
small simple sketches of this sort, and 
will often use them for decorative pur- 
poses. Study carefully Figures 54-57 and 
note the possibilities they present. 


Figure 53 


The exercises in which we have illus- 
trated the use of the finders should be 
applied in illustrating written work in 
geography, history and other subjects. 


Ficure 54 


This is really a "thumbnail" sketch, but it 
embodies all the elements of a landscape. 
When the finders are removed an initial can 
be worked into the picture if desired. 












Figure 55 


А simple country scene. Notice the posi- 
tion of each object in the picture. Would the 
picture be improved by moving the finders to 
the right? Why? 
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Figure 56 


This sketch is in form of a panel. Several 
small pictures of this sort can often be ef- 
fectively used to lend interest to a descriptive 
essay. 


When the pupils have learned to make 
small sketches like these they can easily 
reproduce scenes on a large scale. This 
is excellent practice for training the hand, 
the eye and the artistic taste of the pupils. 
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Figure 57 


Here we have a water scene. Notice how 
a few simple strokes of the pencil can produce 
а pretty picture. 
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Figure 58 


The perfection of this sketch will require 
repeated exercises. At first the tendency will 
be to make one side of the crown larger than 
the other. Practice, however, will enable the 
pupils to overcome this ‘defect. 





SHADING 
Many drawings are made more effec- 
tive by shading. 
1. Some objects, such as the crown of 


* a tree, should be shaped wholly by shad- 
-= ing, an outline rendering the appearance 


| 
г 
КЕ 
AS 


: of the object harsh and unnatural (Fig- 


sure 58). 


Figure 59 


The cat-tail is always interesting. It can 
be reproduced equally well in ink, in color and 
in pencil. 


In shading always notice carefully the 
direction from which the light comes. It 
is then easy to see what part of the ob- 
ject is in the shadow. 

Observation and practice will soon en- 
able one to handle light and shade effec- 
tively. 
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4. Shading is always 
necessary to make land- 
scapes effective (Figure 
61). 

Study the shading in the 
objects on the next page 
and notice how it brings 
out the idea of solidity; 
also how it lends beauty to 
the drawing. Skill in shad- 
ing enables the pupil to 
make beautiful pictures of 
the most common objects. 
Anyone can acquire this 
skill by practice. 

Out-of-door sketching is 
an excellent exercise for 
Ficure 60 this purpose. Select some 


Before making this sketch review the principles of per- e p моны Lost ca how 
spective as applied to the cylinder (Figures 45-48). Notice a 2 = Е you 
how the shading aids in bringing out the solid effect. can make of it. А land- 

scape containing a body of 


2. Proper shading emphasizes both form and re- water is to be preferred, 





lief (Figure 60). because it gives greater va- 
3. Grasses аге more perfectly represented when riety to the picture and also 
shaded (Figure 59). adds an element of beauty. 
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Here is a winter scene. When the pupils can reproduce the sketch with a good 
degree of accuracy let them change it to a summer or autumn scene. 
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These objects form excellent studies; they also suggest the 
pupils should use for models in their drawing lessons. 
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SUGGESTED COURSE ІМ DRAWING 


INTRODUCTION 


The following course is suggestive of 
what may be undertaken in drawing in 
any public school. Apply the principles 
set forth and relate the drawing exercises 
to everyday life, and you will keep the 
pupils interested. 

'The material described on page 3344 is 
applicable to the work. Elaborate appa- 
ratus and expensive material are not 
necessary. 
` The drawing teacher does not expect 
each child to become an artist, but con- 
siders the drawing lesson a means by 
which the child may learn to express his 
own ideas, as in writing, speaking, etc. 
Тһе drawing lesson is doubled in value, 
however, when used in correlation with 
other studies. 

Art in the public schools is divided into 
special subjects which vary in the differ- 
ent grades. The main subjects are: 

Color 

Landscape 

Animals 

Figure posing 

Still life 

Fruit and vegetables 

Flowers 

Design 

Construction work. 

Mediums: Scissors, crayola, charcoal, 
water color, pencil. 

Key 
Nature work. 
Object drawing. 
Illustration. 
Construction work. 
Lettering. 
Design. 
Color. 


GRADE ONE 


1. Simple sprays—flowers—work for 
good placing and proportion. 

2. Should know names of a square— 
rectangle—circle—and triangle. 


мольом- 


3. Illustration of stories of grain. 
Illustration of stories of animals. 
Illustration of fall, winter and 

spring sports. 

4. Learn paper tearing—folding and 

cutting. 
One-inch measurements on ruler. 
Weaving of paper mats. 

5. Print single letters. 

Work for form and spacing. 

6. Arrangement of square, rectangle, 

triangle, circle, in border form. 

7. Flat tones of primary colors—how 

to mix green—purple—and orange. 


GRADE TWO 

l. Nature work—tree masses—work 
for placing and character. 

2. Silhouettes of common objects of 
interest to child—toys—work for form 
and proportion. 

3. Illustration of experiences—obser- 

vations. 

4. Should be able to measure one-half 
inch on the ruler—paper tearing—cutting 
and folding. 

Lettering of single words—names. 

6. Design borders—from animal cut- 
tings. 

7. Should know names of the primary 
colors and their mixtures to form sec- 
ondary colors. 


GRADE THREE 

1. Nature work—separate tree forms 
—work for good drawing, placing and 
color. Animal and bird forms. 

2. Draw familiar objects—in silhouette 
and color—work for accurate drawing 
and color. 

3. Illustration of poems and stories of 
the grade. 

4. Should be able to measure one-quar- 
ter of an inch on ruler—paper cutting— 
cardboard pasting. 

5. Print titles or full names—consider 
spacing of the different words—and 
forms of letters, 
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6. Design units for surface patterns— 
using flower or animal motifs. 

7. Flat tones and graded tones of pri- 
maries—Review the secondaries by ac- 
cidental coloring. 


GRADE FOUR 

l. Plants, trees, grasses, sprays—out- 
line—mass and color. 

Work for arrangement, growth and 
proportion, 

Landscape—rivers and roads in proper 
perspective. 

2. Silhouettes of cylindrical objects— 
watering can — pitcher — of interest to 
child—sled, skates, bat. 

Vase form, showing top—half an ap- 
ple. Should know—cube, sphere—semi- 
circle and ellipse. 

3. Illustration of past experiences— 
seasonable sports—work for tone, color, 
action, perspective and proportion—study 
of pictures for suggestion. 

4. Problems of cardboard raffa. 

Calendars—blotter pads—envelopes— 
portfolios and other gifts for Christmas. 

5. Letter—sign—title page—plain up- 
right Gothic letters. 

6. Design borders — corners — book 
covers. 

Consider appropriateness of unit— 
careful background spacing in relation to 
foreground or design proper. 

Apply in construction work. 

7. Graded washes—work for fresh col- 
orings. 

GRADE FIVE 

1. Draw plants, sprays, flowers, birds 
—attention to foreshortening. 

2. Drawing from still-life objects— 
vase forms and fruits—foreshortening of 
circular top—table line—flat tones. 

3. Figure posing—mostly in silhouette. 

4. Cardboard construction — checker- 
board—large envelopes, etc. 

5. Study of Gothic lettering—print al- 
phabet—apply on book covers. 

6. Cuttings of units from flower forms 
—borders with corners to turn—design 
square tile. 

7. Study of color harmonies—wall pa- 
per—dress goods—rugs. Matching of 
color. 


GRADE SIX 


1. Draw sprays, flowers, plants—at- 
tention to foreshortening. Detail sketch- 
ing—representation of turned leaves. 

2. Drawing from still life—showing 
shaded side of object and table shadow. 
Foreshortening of circles—with corre- 
sponding shading. 

3. Illustration'used for calendars, etc., 
and for book covers. ' 

4. Bookmaking and design. 

Make post card albums—binders 
board cover—cloth hinge and paper sides 
and lining. 

Designs appropriate for cover. 

5. Simple upright letters—print a given - 
word in several given spaces. 

6. Landscape, fruit and flowers treated 
decoratively. 

7. Matching of color for cultivation of 
color sense—apply on all construction 
work and drawings. 


GRADE SEVEN 


1. Draw sprays—flowers—trees, roads 
and houses in landscape. 

2. Learn principles of perspective—ap- 
ply in book drawing. 

3. Illustrate material found in geogra- 
phy and English. 

4. Bookbinding—sewed book 
cloth cover—for recipes or notes. 
5. Print mottoes—and titles. 

6. Design units and all-over patterns 
for book covers or construction work at 
Christmas. 

7. Exercises in the complementary col- 
ors—apply in design. 


GRADE EIGHT 


1. Flowers and landscape used deco- 
ratively—attention to seasons and time of 
day. 

2. Principles of perspective—apply in 
interiors and the buildings of a city 
street. 

3. Illustrate composition work. 

4. Bookbinding—sewed book 
cloth corners and binding. 

5. Illuminate mottoes and composi- 
tions and titles with initial letters. 

6. Design a circular mat—or plate— 
careful color application. 
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ARITHMETIC 


КІТНМЕТІС is a stumbling block to most children. It is per- 
haps not too much to say that arithmetic causes more difficulty 
than all other school subjects combined. Teachers have been 
trying since the earliest times to develop a plan that will assist 
children in their struggles with the principles of number. 

It is especially unfortunate that this study should cause so 
much difficulty, because this branch of the school work affords 
invaluable mental discipline—the discipline every human being 
needs in order to equip him to grapple successfully with the practical problems 
of his life work. Men and women are successful in proportion to the degree of 
judgment they possess, and the study of arithmetic is one of the best means of 
training the judgment. It is, therefore, a solemn duty every teacher and every 
parent owes the children entrusted to their care to provide all help in their 
power to make the study of arithmetic effective. 




















INSTRUCTIVE PLAY 


This boy, under his -mother’s direction, is making a chair like the model on the table. 
о do this he must measure, fold and cut the paper. . € 


A Successful Method Discovered 


Mothers and teachers everywhere will welcome the announcement that at 
last a successful method of teaching arithmetic, one that overcomes the difficul- 
ties of presenting mathematical principles to the child mind, has been found. 
E БҰ Зан рағасы V AM ы ыы С.З Ба REIS M a Mb e „= 


Pictures from the Grover Cleveland School, Chicago. 
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ILLUSTRATED АКІТНМЕТІС 


This method enables the teacher іп the classroom or the mother in the home to 
lead the children by a series of closely graded play exercises to discover the 
principles of number for themselves. 

This wonderful new system has been worked out by Professor L. W. Col- 
well, Principal of the Grover Cleveland School, Chicago, an educator of ex- 
perience and high professional standing. Тһе Colwell method has been used 
successfully for a number of years in the Cleveland School, but it was only after 
the most thorough tests with thousands of pupils and the most searching analysis 
on the part of other educators of repute that Professor Colwell consented to pub- 
lish a detailed account of his system. 
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NuMBER EXERCISES IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


, From the work in the home to that in the kindergarten is an easy step. Under the 
kindergartner's direction these pupils are laying sticks to make figures. See page 3392. 


Work Based on Play 


Professor Colwell bases his work on the play instinct in children—their in- 
born love for constructive work with hands and fingers. He insists that par- 
ents should not discourage the restless activity of children, but that they should 
encourage it and provide wholesome outlets for surplus energy. Any mother 
who will take the pains to study this method can take up in her own home a 
course of inexpensive and simple exercises that have been scientifically graded 
to lay the foundation for successful work in arithmetic. This work тау be en- 
tered upon even before the child starts to school. 

In thus turning to advantage the childish delight in play, Professor Colwell's 
method resembles the work of Madam Montessori, the famous Italian educator, 
‘but with this difference: the material required by Madam Montessori is some- 
what expensive; that required by the Colwell method consists of sheets of paper, 
scissors and blocks of wood. 
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QUARTERING А SQUARE 
ictions become realities to pupils under the Colwell system. These pupils are en- 
g a fence like the one on the table. The fractions illustrated appear in the 


is On the board. See pages 3412 and 3413. 











LEARNING BY DOING 
This class has just completed a doll’s cradle. The purpose of the exercise is to 
obtain a twelve-fold from a sixteen-fold. The number facts derived from the exercise 
are shown on the board. Principal Colwell and the teacher are in the background. See 
pages 3419 and 3420. 
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Clear Ideas Formed 


Mothers and teachers who follow these exercises in putting and placing, in 
shaping and ordering, in creating and conceiving, in handling апа visualizing, 
are cultivating the growing sense for quantity which is common in some degree 
in every normal child. 

Exercises in paper folding and paper cutting; in ruling, separating, joining, 
building, estimating, measuring and counting, may all be combined in developing 
ideas of quantity. When developed in this way such ideas possess shape and size 
as well as relations of shape and size; that is, they are clear and definite to the 
child. 














ANALYZING THIRTY-TWO 


In the Colwell system all development work is based upon construction. These pupils 
have just completed a May basket, and are now writing on the board the number fact dis- 
covered in the exercise. The charts above the numbers show the successive steps in fold- 
ing and cutting the paper. See pages 3448-3450. 


We usually consider that the study of arithmetic begins with counting ex- 
ercises, but, in reality, the number idea begins to be formed in the child’s mind 
long before formal exercises in counting should be attempted. 

Professor Colwell, realizing this: fundamental truth, begins his work with 
exercises which are available for mothers of young children before they are of 
school age. These constructive exercises may be entered upon at once. Through 
them the child is led by easy and natural steps to form his ideas of quantity and 
of quantity relations. 

Children whose number warki is built upon such a foundation as is given in 
the following pages will never have any trouble with arithmetic. 
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| ON A 


CONSTRUCTIVE BASIS 
By LEWIS W. COLWELL 


(PRINCIPAL GROVER CLEVELAND SCHOOL, €HICAGO) 
PURPOSES OF FIRST-GRADE WORK 


1. To learn to count by ones, to count by twos, threes, fours and sixes to 
twelve; by fives to ten; and by tens to one hundred. 

2. To develop manipulative skill with fingers, scissors, pencil, chalk and 
ruler. 

. To train the judgment as to size and form. 

4. To familiarize with direction, location and proportion. 

5. To enlarge the mind to see relations. 

6. To know numbers to ten independently of and previous to the figures 
that express them. 

7. То recognize, name and use the figures. 

8. To acquire facility in making figures according to approved forms. 

9. To read numbers to one hundred. 


Most of the above objects can be attained incidentally to construction work, 
nature work, reading lessons, etc., with but little direct instruction. 


THE CREATIVE AND INVESTIGATIVE NATURE OF CHILDREN, AND 
ITS IMPORTANCE TO THEIR EDUCATION 


All normal young people are active and inquisitive. Often they perplex 
their elders by questions and strain to the utmost the resources of parent or 
nurse or teacher by the constant demand for unceasing and interesting occupa- 
tion. This condition is one to be welcomed and fostered. Never should it be 
allowed to become an annoyance. This is the way they learn. Therefore 
every effort should be made to supply them with material that will lead naturally 
and inferentially to discoveries of consequence. Happy the parent that can pre- 
serve the spirit of inquiry and of reasonable curiosity in the growing members of 
the family. Happy the teacher that receives pupils from such homes, and avoids 
the too-frequent decadence of the natural eagerness for information, into insipid 
listlessness or indifference. 


All knowledge arises out of the experiences of living. Contact with the 
facts and forms and forces of nature as well as with social relations, followed 
by close observation, and finally, by reflection upon what has been seen and heard 
and felt, constitutes and reconstitutes the ever-expanding field of knowledge. 
Science and art and philosophy are but developments—complexities evolving out 
of the simple and common experiences of the race. Every properly-constituted 
human being is an explorer in the knowledge field and every newly-discovered 
truth points the way to others in an ever-unfolding series. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN PLAYS AND OCCUPATIONS 


Mathematical thinking doubtless begins in the young with the effort to order 
their experiences and render them definite. Each growing mind must set the 
objects of the world in order and distinguish them. Тһе process we call per- 
ception involves counting and comparing; handling and creating. Тһе houses 
little folks build of blocks, the rude drawings they make on paper or blackboard, 
the forms they cut from paper, their water-color paintings, their creations in the 
sand pile, and even their mud pies have significance as experiences by which 
the judgment is cultivated and the thinking of arithmetic made possible. 


Alone and untutored, it is true, pupils do not build up much mathematical 
insight through play, but if wisely supplemented and directed, these outcropping 
instincts that emerge in play may be trained into power, while pupils who have 
missed the plays natural to childhood through some unfortunate circumstance 
of their raising, are seriously handicapped in their efforts to understand instruc- 
tion which must assume and be based upon that hand and eye training which 
nature enforces upon those that enjoy play and sport. Knowledge of form 
depends upon manipulation of objects possessing a variety of forms, and upon 
the care exercised in observing and comparing their properties. 


COUNTING EXERCISES 


Counting is indispensable to number, of course, but numbering is only one 
of a group of activities that should arise and progress together. The significance 
of this remark will appear more clearly in the paper-folding exercises which are 
to be found a little farther on. Actual counting may profitably be preceded bv 
exercise upon the number names in their proper order. То this end, the well- 
known jingles that follow are suggested, a sport which is enjoyed and practiced 
by children everywhere. Nonsense verses are frequently invented by them and 
freely employed in their games. Thus a beginner may be enticed to run up the 
number scale and will delight to practice the ascent of the number gamut, as it 
were, without especial reference to the numerical significance of the names 
employed. Enjoyment of verse for its rhyme and rhythm unconsciously fixes 
the sequence of the number names as habits of speech in such fashion that 
later when counting begins, the little learner's attention is not divided between 
thinking number and mastering the names that express number, but may con- 
centrate his attention upon the grouping and uniting which constitute the essence 
of the first easy numbering. 


One, two, One, two, three, four, 

Buckle my shoe. Open the gate and shut the door. 
Three, four, Five, six, seven, eight, 

Shut the door. Open the door and shut the gate. 
Five, six, | One, two, three, four, five, 

Pick up sticks. I caught a hare alive. 

Seven, eight, Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 

Lay them straight. Ilet him go again, 

Nine, ten, 


An old fat hen, 
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One little, two little, three little Indians, 

Four little, five iittle, six little Indians, 

Seven little, eight little, nine little Indians, 
Теп little Indian boys. 


Теп little, nine little, eight little Indians, 

Seven little, six little, five little Indians, 

Four little, three little, two little Indians, 
One little Indian boy. 


TALLYING, GROUPING 


Тһе first counting done by the human race seems to have been merely tally- 
ing by means of counters or sticks; later the fingers were employed or marks set 
down. In either case, tallying is a putting of a counter, a finger or a mark for 
each of the objects counted and was doubtless at first without words. Тһе use 
of the fingers for tallying soon led to the discovery that words are convenient sub- 
stitutes fór counters of any kind and that five or ten is a convenient group for 
repetition. Thus arose the practice of grouping groups (ten tens make a hundred, 
ten hundreds make a thousand, etc.). Thus, a limited number of names has been 
adopted and thus by repeating these with slight modification to indicate groups of 
groups, a system is at command that is capable of indefinite expansion. 

Each member up to ten has its individual name; beyond ten, numbers are 
named according to their grouping, using ten as a base; twenty is but two tens, 
thirty, three tens, forty, four tens, etc., while fifteen is five and ten. Тһе inven- 
tion of a few more group names like hundred, thousand, million, etc., puts us in 
possession of a complete set of names and constitutes what we call the decimal 
system of numeration. 

So we see that counting with words is a sort of mental tallying, easily 
manipulated by one who is practiced in it, but we who are masters of this art 
through much practice, do not easily appreciate the difficulties it presents to a 
learner. А 

Having acquired the number names, say to ten, іп their proper succession, 
the learner may be led to assemble counters like buttons or pennies into charac- 
teristic groups, and to associate the proper number names. 


©) © © 


Опе Two Three Four Five Six 


оо 
оо 
оо 
оо 


оо 
оо 
оо 


Domino blocks may be presented, though the game of dominoes is too diffi- 
cult for this age, but movable counters should be employed for the laying of these 
groups or the invention of others. Then pencil and brush may also be used to 
reproduce them. Creative and initiative faculty should be brought into play. 
Seeing should be supplemented for a time by making. 

Another exercise in grouping is the stringing of colored wooden beads, such 
as kindergartners use. Two cubes, two spheres, two cylinders, or three red, three 
orange, three yellow, three green, three blue, three purple spheres. (Of course, 
this calls for repeated countings, and this repetition tends to fix the counting 


habit.) 
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A great variety of alternations or successions of forms or of color are pos- 
sible, as well as variations of both form and color. 
ASSEMBLING SQUARES 


For this exercise each pupil should be supplied with pasteboard or stiff paper 
squares. At first for convenience in handling, it is well that these should be 
two-inch squares. Then when practice has built up some skill in handling, the 
size may be reduced, and finally one-inch squares may be employed. 


Placing and Counting by Ones 


Esp! ДЕЛЕ ани 


Опе Two Three 
Four Five 
One Two Three Four Five 
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Placing and Counting by Twos 


85 


Four Eight Теп 


Placing and Counting by Threes 


өн ЕНІ 


Three Nine Twelve 


Placing and Counting by Fours 


гәп нана 


Four Fight Twelve 


Placing and Counting by Fives 


тп Eee 


Five 
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Building with Cubes 


ы иш CTY 





Two 'Three 
Four Five | 
Two Three Four Five 
Two Four Eight 


PAPER FOLDING 


Exercises to develop the sense of direction, position, proportion and manipu- 
lative skill, as well as judgment of size and form. 

In these exercises it will be noticed that training of power to divide into 
equal parts or analyze, and of power to assemble or construct larger units out 
of smaller ones, proceed together. Analysis (division) creates fractions; building 
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(addition) makes integers; but each activity supplements and is necessary to the 
other. Complete knowledge of number includes division into equal parts (frac- 
tions) as well as multiplication of units into larger wholes (integers). These 
exercises are also intended to develop ideas of direction as well as of size and 
form and number. 


Exercise I. A Square. Let a square 
(say 8 inches long) be placed on each desk for 
study. 

1. Let flat of hand feel the entire surface 
and realize its limits or boundaries. 

2. Let the tip of forefinger trace perimeter, 
front edge, back edge, left edge, right edge. 

3. Let tip of finger locate front corners, 
back corners, left corners, right corners; left 
front, right front, left back, right back. 


Caution. The terms upper and lower can 
not properly apply to edges of a square in a 
horizontal position. 


Exercise II. Front Half and Back Half. 1. Fold front edge to back 
edge. Crease. Open. (Figure 17.) 





FIGURE 17 


2. Let the flat of the hand explore front half; back half. 

3. Let the tip of the finger trace the diameter from left to right. 

4. Crease another square to show left to right diameter. Tear front half 
from back half. 

5. Compare front half with back half. Place one upon the other. Say, 
“This half is equal to that." 

6. Compare the short edge with the long edge. Lay the short edge of one 
half upon the long edge of the other half. 

7. Make a wall pocket of two colored squares folded as in Figure 17. Hang 
from string as shown in Figure 18. 
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Figure 18 


Exercise III. Left Half and Right Half. 1. Fold the left edge to the 
right edge. (Figure 19.) 


Т 


FIGURE 19 


3. Place flat of hand on left half; on right half. 
- = 4, Make a word book. (Figure 20.) 
(a) For a cover, fold a square of colored 
construction paper as in direction 1, above. 
‚ (b) For leaves, fold squares of white 
writing paper. 
(c) Sew together as shown in Figure 20. 
5. Crease another square and tear or cut 
left and right half apart. 
6. How many halves? Compare. Place 
one on the other. Repeat, "They are equal." 
7. Find other equal things in the room. 
8. Compare front edge with right edge. 
Measure by placing short edge of one piece 
upon long edge of the other. Use the terms 
longer, shorter, half and two times as long in 
Figure 20 making these comparisons. 
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Exercise IV. Repeat preceding exercises in drawings at blackboard and 
in cuttings. Use terms upper and lower, up and down, properly. 

Exercise V. The 1x2 Rectangle-Square Halves. 1. Place so that a 
short edge shall be front edge. (Figure 21.) 


le 


FIGURE 21 


. Fold front edge to back edge. 

. Trace the short left to right diameter. 

. Place another rectangle so that a long edge shall be front edge. 

. Fold left edge to right edge. 

. Trace the short front to back diameter. 

. Make a picture book. (a) Fold several leaves and a cover. (b) Bind 
by sewing. (Figure 22.) 


Ov t & ы 


ч 





FIGURE 22 


8. Make a chair, as illustrated. 

(a) Slit two halves as in Figure 23A. (b) Cut one 1x2 rectangle at the 
folded edge as in Figure 23B. (c) Complete chair by inserting the slit squares 
into the slits of the 1x2 rectangle as shown in Figure 24. 
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Figure 23A Figure 23B 


FIGURE 24 


Supplement the foregoing by drawings both freehand and measured at black- 
board and on paper; by paper cuttings, etc. 

Exercise VI. The 1x2 Rectangle-Oblong Halves. |. Divide a 1х2 rec- 
tangle by placing short edge for front edge and folding left edge to right edge. 
Mark left half and right half. (Figure 25.) 


FIGURE 25 
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2. Place another 1x2 rectangle with long edge for front edge and fold front 
edge to back edge. Mark front half and back half. 

3. Make a table. 

(a) Take a 1x2 rectangle as in Figure 25 above. Fold over the ends and 
slit as shown in Figure 26A at A, B, C and D. 

(b) Separate a 1x2 rectangle into halves lengthwise, as shown in Figure 25. 

(c) Fold as shown in Figure 26B so that the creases at A and B shall be as 
far apart as the slits А and B. Crease similarly at C and D. Creases should be 


equidistant from the ends. 





Figure 26А 


cf | 
FIGURE 26B Ч 


(d) Insert the bands 1x4 through the slits so as to form the legs of the 
table, as in Figure 27. 


FIGURE 27 
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4. Weave arug. (Figure 28.) 


(a) Fold a rectangle 4x8 side 
to side and slit at convenient equal 
distances. 

(b) Cut strips of convenient 
width and of different color from 
the mat thus formed and weave 
these strips into the mat. 

(c) Fringe the ends. 









FIGURE 28 


Exercise VII. Quartering a Square. 1. Crease left to right diameter, 
then front to back diameter. (Figure 29.) 





FIGURE 29 


2. Crease latter diameter first. 
3. Separate the square into right and left halves. (Figure 30.) Tear each 
half in half. Each piece is one-quarter or one-fourth. Into how many quar- 


ters is the square divided? (Figure 31.) 


Ficure 30 FIGURE 31 
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4. Place 1 on each of the others. 

5. Place { on the large undivided square. Cover the right front quarter of 
the large square. Cover the left front quarter. 

6. How many quarters in a half? Write: 3-4. 

7. Make a well curb. 

(a) Divide an 8-inch square into quarters as in Figure 29. 

(b) Fold front edge o* each quarter to back edge. 

(c) Cut the open edges of two pieces as shown in illustration, and turn 
flaps down. (Figure 32.) 


ЕНЕ) 


FIGURE 32 


(d) Cut the folded edges of the other two quarters 
as shown, and unfold all the pieces. 

(e) Insert the protrusion of one into the slit of 
another, and turn flaps so as to lock the two pieces to- 
gether by a hinge. : 

(f) Hinge the remaining edges in the same way, as 
shown in Figure 33 


Ficure 33 


Exercise VIII. Quadrupling Areas. 1. Unite four squares. (Fig- 
ure 34.) 


oA Ee 


FIGURE 34 FIGURE 35 
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2. Build two squares into a 1x2 rectangle. 
Repeat. (Figure 35.) 
3. Unite the 1x2 rectangles. What form results? (Figure 36.) 


FIGURE 36 


4. How does the resulting square compare with one of the small squares 
that compose it? What part of the large square is each small one? 

5. Compare an edge of the large square with an edge of the smaller; an 
edge of the smaller with an edge of the larger. 


Exercise IX. Doubling and Quadrupling Cubes. 1. Doubling. 


(a) Row of 2 extending front to back. (Figure 37, A 1.) 
(b) Row of 2 extending left to right. (A 2.) 
(c) Row of 2 extending up and down (column). (A 3.) 


AI А2 A3 


FIGURE 37 
2. Quadrupling. 
(a) Layer made by combining two rows of A 1 above. (Figure 38, B 1.) 
(b) Layer made by combining two rows of A 2 above. (B 2.) 
(c) Wall made by combining two columns front to back. (B 3.) 
(d) Wall made by combining two columns left to right. 


o ce В) 


TIGURE 38 


The third kindergarten gift is a very convenient supplement to the above 
study. 
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STICK LAYING 


If pupils are supplied with toothpicks, shoe pegs or other sticks of equal 
length, they may easily be led to invent such combinations as are here illustrated, 
and many other forms as well. 

In such a case, we have not only the repetition of a given unit but such a 
combination of units as enforces the oneness of the whole because the constituent 
units become parts of the whole. Thus we speak and think of a five or a six 
as easily as of five ones, or six ones. This unifying process, or summing, is 
highly important. Indeed it is characteristic of number thinking. А loose 
assemblage of parallel sticks or marks does not offer this assistance to the mind. 
Тһе recognition of unity in that which is multiple is one of the two coordinate 
movements that constitute the essence of number. Тһе other is opposite and 
supplementary thereto. It is the analysis of units into equal parts. This should 
be apparent in the paper-folding exercises, but the mind never uses either of 
these movements alone. Each constantly accompanies and clarifies the other. 


Lacrlac HABE 
aO HR 
ӘҺӘ? At 
© ATES 
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Special Designs. Тһе following forms are urged as worth repeating 
again and again until there is perfect familiarity with the number of sticks built 
into each form. Their general resemblance to the common Arabic figures used 
in writing numbers is evident. 


Жа шшш сие 
ШЕ pe 


LEARNING TO WRITE FIGURES 


After learning to recognize the digit forms, pupils will have the impulse to 
imitate them. Неге they should be taught the difference between the flowing 
script forms that are used in writing and the stiff forms of the printer. There 
should be careful guidance at this point and vigilant supervision of the pupil's 
efforts in order to avoid the formation of bad habits in the making of figures. 
It is not sufficient to present the proper form and leave the learner to his own 
devices in copying it. He must not only study its shape, but he must be carefully 
trained to observe the proper place to begin each figure and the proper tracing 
of its form. The following exercises are suggested, leading to correct habits 
of figure production. They should be practiced until the hand and eye are trained 
to easy and rapid figure making. At first, they should be made large with 
chalk at the blackboard or with charcoal or waxed crayon on paper. Only very 
soft, blunt pencils are permissible. Hard pencils should be avoided because they 
cramp the fingers. Тһе speed should be as rapid as possible at the beginning 
and should be increased until skill and power have been attained. Тһе teacher 
should not be satisfied until the pupil has attained the speed indicated. 

Practice the following movement exercise at the blackboard. Rate—60 
ovals or circuits to the minute. 
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Count one, two and retrace left side so as to close the top. Make 60 per 
minute. 


D о ср 0 д 0 2 оо о о 


Count one, two. Make 60 per minute. 


6. 6. 6.6 6 6 ^ 5 6:6 4 d 


Practice the following exercise at the blackboard. Rate—90 per minute. 
Count only for the down strokes. 


ATTEN 


Count one, one, one. Make 90 or more per minute. 
/ fe We / Ж - i NEC EK QT 
Count one, two, three. Make 60 per minute. 


AE ou owe a ah dd dE Фу Gy. ЦА 


Practice the following exercise: 
Make 60 circuits per minute. Make 8 loops to each figure. 


fd 


Count one. Make 60 per minute. 


Ku X wea 4 ou 


Count one, two. Make 60 per minute. 


dE M Gur AE NN ас ас; 


Count one, two, three. Make 40 per minute. 


EU E abt uet. c M EE OE WEIT x 
Count one, two. Make 60 per minute. 


GAS 3.9 52-42 А7 aX 423.49 7 
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Count dot, one, two. Make 60 per minute. 


ELE аға” ES Uu i 


Count one, two, three. Make 60 per minute. 


Eo АС ЖҰР» PC Dc I EET лесе EDT 9. 29. 5 


MEASURING 


The ordinary 12-inch ruler furnishes a straight edge, but beyond this it is of 
little service for beginners. For measuring it has so many marks as to be con- 
fusing. This confusion is partially obviated by rulers having no marks but inch 
marks. These are far superior to ordinary rulers; nevertheless difficulties enough 
remain to be overcome. Тһе numbering sometimes runs in a contrary direction 
to that in which the pupil desires to measure. This numbering, when best placed, 
runs from left to right. Often the pupil's counting must be from right to left. 
Frequently, also, it is necessary to measure from front to back or vice versa when 
the beveled edge of the ruler will be on the opposite side from that on which 
the measuring is easiest and most natural. In addition to this the numbering on 
the ruler is likely to be reverse to that in which the pupil must count the distance. 
‘These awkward conditions should be recognized and carefully provided for. It 
is therefore suggested that for a beginning, learners be provided with sets of 
cardboard rulers, unmarked and of varying lengths as required. (Figure 57.) 


m 


WM, 








FIGURE 57 
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These may be 1 inch, 2 inches, 3 inches, 4 inches, 5 inches or 6 inches long, 
and each should be used as a unit of length. For instance, if it be desired to 
construct a rectangle 4 inches long and 3 inches wide, each pupil should be 
provided with a 4-inch and a 3-inch ruler. These should have no subdivisions 
or marks of any kind except the figures that indicate their length. (Figure 58.) 


|| 


FIGURE 58 





EXERCISES IN CONSTRUCTIVE MEASURING 


1. Draw a square 4 inches long. How wide must it be? 

2. Draw a square 6 inches long ; draw one 5 inches long. 

3. Draw a rectangle 6 inches long and 3 inches wide. Cut out and divide 
into two equal squares. How long is each? 

4. Draw a rectangle 4 inches long and half as wide. Cut out two equal 
squares that will fill the rectangle if placed side by side within it. How many 
1-іпсһ squares are required to fill it? 

5. Draw a rectangle 4 inches long and 1 inch wide. How many square 
inches in it? Show this by drawing lines across it and dividing it into square 
inches. 

6. Cut a rectangle 3 inches long and 1 inch wide. 

7. Draw a rectangle 6 inches long and 4 inches wide. Place the 1"x3" 
rectangle within it corner to corner. Divide the 4"x6" rectangle into as many 
1"x3" rectangles as it will make. 

8. Show by drawing how many two-inch squares are needed to fill a four- 
inch square; how many one-inch squares. 

9. Show how many three-inch squares are needed to fill a six-inch square. 
How many two-inch squares are needed to fill the six-inch square? 

10. A three-inch square equals how many one-inch squares? Prove. 

11. Let two pupils draw a square yard on the floor and divide it into square 
feet. How many square feet in a square yard? 

12. Repeat the foregoing exercise at the blackboard. How many square feet 
in each row? How many rows? Three threes are how many? 

Later, a six-inch ruler may be provided, subdivided by marks an inch apart 
and crossing from edge to edge. It will be best not to number these subdivisions, 
but to leave the pupil free to count in either direction, and without the prejudice 
that is likely to attach to numbered markings. (Figure 59.) 
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беуеп Nine 


7=64+1lorl+6. 9-8-1ог1-8. 


725420r245. 2а» 9=7+20г2+7. 
7=4+3ог3 +4. ЕЕЕ др Зоб 


Eight 





ВЪН 


9=5+40г4+5. 


8=4 +4. 





XE 


825430r34 5. 9-25440r44 5. 


826420r246. 
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Теп 


w 10=94+1lorl4 9. 


1027430r347. 


10254 5. 


SEPARATING THE GROUPS OF THE STICK LAYING 





Two Four 
| 2 2-1-1. ; ; 
poem p 423210r143 
Three 
Ei 3-2%10ғ142. - - 02266 
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Five Seven 


=6+1 
5=4+10г1+4. | 7=6+10г1+6 


| 72542Qqr24 5. 
ШЕ 2-4%3ог3-4. 


5=3+20г2+3. 


біх 
6-541or124 5. 


Eight 
6-4-2ог2-4. 


' 4 8=7+10ог1 +7. 

62343. 
ШЫН 8=6+20г2+6. 
E E 8=5 +30г3 +5. 


8=4 +4. 
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= йин 


Эф als 


Міпе 


3400 


9-8-1ог!-8. 


9-7-2ог2-47. 


9=6+3ог3 +6. 


9=5 40г4+5. 
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'Ten 


SEU 


zy 
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1028420r248. 


10=7+3ог3+7. 


10=6+40г4 +6. 


10=5+5. 
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COUNTING BY TENS 


Material—strawboard, pasteboard, cardboard or paper strips 10 inches long 
and 1 inch wide. 

Lay the rectangles as shown in Figures 160, 161. Each rectangle represents 
ten, but the pupils form groups and count by 10's to 100, as shown in the figures. 





FIGURE 160 FIGURE 161 
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When the pupil through a variety of experiences has become familiar with 
number relations as perceived in concrete things, the time has arrived to drill him 
upon certain associations of figures that express these facts. "These figure asso- 
ciations then become signs of number relations. They are the convenient lan- 
guage that expresses what the mind conceives. They are conventional symbols 
that are short-hand substitutes for things that are awkward and burdensome to 
handle. By them the abstractions that thinking creates are compactly and easily 
represented. These symbols must be committed to memory. But memory deals 
with images and it must be recognized that the images that are now to be com- 
mitted are visual; not only so, but these visual images must be images of figures. 

There is а time for observation of the facts that obtain in nature and in the 
world generally. During this time the mind perceives number in the concrete. 
But the time comes when that which is common to these perceptions must be 
registered in memory as a habit. Here we seize upon the representations or 
signs or figures, and the teacher's task is to perfect a mechanism that uses figure 
groups. To attempt this at once and out of hand, before providing a period 
of experiment, manipulation, measurement and counting, is to thrust a meaning- 
less symbolism upon classes. Driil under such conditions is perfunctory апа 
deadening. 

Pupils must first investigate and discover; then after a period of activity 
and well-employed freedom, they come full-handed to the drills. But this stage 
is essential and cannot lightly be passed by. Vigorous drill is necessary to fix 
the facts and their representation in mind. 

The facts expressed by the following figure combinations are all knowledge 
that must be at instant command. When processes of computation are under 
way there is no time for thinking and experimentation, nor for counting and 
reckoning upon these elementary combinations. Тһе more perfectly the visual 
memory operates, the more smoothly and unthinkingly the mechanism runs, the 
more satisfactory and concise the result. For the first grade, as will be noticed. 
the tables deal with the component parts of ten and lesser numbers. 


Elementary Sums 
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5 
2. 
6 
4 
2 
6 
3 
3 
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It is recommended that the first line of the table of elementary sums be 
studied as it stands. Next, that the line of sums be erased and that the pupils 
restore the same orally as the teacher points. Then, that the sums of this line be 
restored orally as indicated by the teacher, but in promiscuous order. This may 
be done by skipping about with the pointer. Тһе teacher may now write the 
combinations of this line in promiscuous order without the sums, and require 
rapid oral restoration of the sums as she indicates the combination. Then she 
may dictate the combinations and the pupils may write the sums. 

Similar procedure with these lines of the table each in its turn will soon 
fix these figure associations as eye imagery. A little repetition renders the figure 
associations as familiar as the letter associations that make up the words of their 
primer. Each figure thus gains power to restore the ones with which it has been 
associated. А little wholesome competition will enliven the drill and instant 
responses should be insisted on. These combinations may also be reviewed orally. 


Teacher, 2- апа 1. Pupil, 3. 

Teacher, 4 and 2. Pupil, 6. 

Teacher, 5 and 3. Pupil, 8. қ 
Teacher, 7 and 2. Pupil, 9, etc. 


A further step can then be taken by erasing the numbers that combine to 
produce the sum and requiring their restoration when the sum is indicated. This 
may be by lines or by vertical columns. Following the columns of the table 
downward secures the combinations that make the number which is repeated in 
that column as a sum. Thus in the right-hand column аге found 9 and 1, 8 and 
2, 7 and 3, 6 and 4, 5 and 5. The sum of each pair is 10. Looked at in another 
way 10 may be resolved into 9 and 1, 8 and 2, 7 and 3, 6 and 4, 5 and 5. 


Such questions as, 


10-2 9 and what? 
10=7 and what? 
102 4 and what? 


prepare the way for the seeing of differences. Ask also, 


10 is how much greater than 7? 
3 and what equal 10? 
etc. 


If the above table of elementary sums is well known, the differences required 
in calculating are under command, so that the following table presents nothing 
new to be learned; as a matter of convenience, however, it is presented. It 
should be drilled upon because it presents the facts of the table of sums in a 
different light. 
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Elementary Differences 
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PURPOSES ОЕ SECOND-GRADE WORK 


1. To beget familiarity with the elementary sums and differences as concrete 


2. To train the hand and eye to closer discriminations of size. 
3. To perfect the recognition and construction of terms that display the 


relationships 3, 2; 1, 4; 3, 3. 
4. To refine the sense of proportion. 
5. To learn to make and to use 8-fold, 16-fold, and 12-fold. 
б. To recognize and use constructively the ratios 3 and %. 


7. To learn objectively the beginnings of the processes of addition and 


8. To fix in the visual memory certain figure associations that represent the 


elementary sums and differences. 
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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


If the work indicated for the preceding grade has been well done, the pupil 
will not only be familiar with numbers up to ten, but he will also be able to 
count by twos, threes, fours, or sixes to 12, fives to 10, tens to 100. He will 
have learned incidentally to read page numbers in his reader, to read any number 
to 100, and to count by ones to, 100. He will have had some training in the 
correct making of figures, and above all, his hand and eye will have been trained 
to some little degree of skill in manipulation as a basis for the fuller develop- 
ment of the sense of proportion. Power to estimate space and relative extent is 
that upon which mechanical and scientific progress rest. 

It is well to review the salient features of the work of the first grade as an 
introduction to that of the second grade. But above all it is necessary to culti- 
vate the native sensitiveness to impressions that is characteristic of childhood and 
to prevent the adoption of traditional and conventional forms of expression 
from filling up the view and cutting off direct contact with things. It is impor- 
tant that pupils should see and feel the facts. This will create a demand for 
expression. The proper language should then be freely supplied and its practice 
insisted upon. Slovenly or imperfect forms of expression should not be toler- 
ated. The ideas of mathematics are definite. Its truths are usually capable of 
adequate expression and good training will not neglect to inculcate appropriate 
speech. 


Review. Make again the paper-folding forms and constructions of first 
grade. This may be made more interesting and seem better worth while if 
smaller squares are used. Squares six inches long are recommended, or per- 
haps if it is desirable to make more demand upon constructive skill, four-inch 
squares may be profitably used. It is well to have pupils make patterns in light, 
cheap paper at first, and afterwards they will repeat the same with delight if 
given some of the colored paper that is manufactured for folding and con- 
struction work. This secures that element of repetition and practice as well as 
the hand and eye training which is needed to develop the judgment of relative 
worth. Since these paper-folding forms constitute a series, it is recommended 
that the nine exercises of first grade be repeated in the manner indicated, so 
that the scquence may be complete and unbroken. 


It will be well also to repeat the following first-grade work: 


1. The grouping of squares. 
2. The separating of groups of squares. 
3. The exercises in separating groups of sticks. 


This will give occasion for more drill upon the number facts in the tables 
of elementary sums and elementary differences. Drills for second-grade pupils 
should be more thorough, and greater demands may properly be made upon 
their power to pay attention and remember. All the number facts of the tables 
up to and including 10 as a sum or minuend should be ready instantly at call, 
before the teacher passes on. It is better that these drills should be very short, 
quickly disposed of and often repeated, than that prolonged and thorough work 
be attempted. 


Drill. The following method of drill is suggested: 
Class, ready with pencils and paper. 
Attention. Copy and supply sum: 
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- 


7 ; 
(Teacher writes 2 and erases immediately. Class pauses a moment for a 
7 | 


mental picture and writes at command, 2.) 


Teacher.—Here is another: 4. (Erases at once.) 5 2 
-- Write. Another, 2. Another, 1. 


Now close eyes and try to recall what you have written. Look. Try again. 
Cover all that you have written and try to reproduce it quickly. 


Here is another: 3. Add it to the previous work. 


Now write the five combinations from memory. 


7 4 5 2 3 
(Pupils try.) Here they are: (a) 2 4 2 1 3 
E E uw б 
Try again. 
Deal similarly with: 
(b) 8 1 6 5 1 (d 3 4 6 1 9 
2 77 3 5 1 1 2 4 5 1 
(зі 3 &-2 #4 gr 2 2.57 
4 2 3. 2 5 8: д,” б -9 1 


Тһе above combinations contain the 25 elementary sums for the first grade. 
When the class has completed set a and set b, leave them on the blackboard for 
quick oral review. Add the other sets as the class finishes its written drills. 
Call for any set of five complete, at the blackboard. Drill orally; backward by 
lines, upward by columns, downward by columns and at random. 

Write line a thus: 

7 + 5 2 3 
? 


? ? ? 


> 
a. б 


о 
оо 
м | 


Ask “7 and what make 9?" 
*4 and what make 8?" 
“5 and what make 7?” 
*2 and what make 3?" 
*3 and what make 6?" 


Write thus: 


Ask the same questions. | 
Drill on lines b, c, d and e in the same manner. 
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Reverse line a thus: 


Reverse lines b, c, d and e in the same manner. 


PAPER FOLDING 


Exercise X. Diagonals of Squares. 1. Fold left front corner to right 
back corner. This makes a diagonal crease from right front corner to left back 


corner. (Figure 81.) Separate the halves. (Figure 82.) Place one on the 
other so as to fit. 





FIGURE 81 FIGURE 82 


2. Fold right front corner to left back corner. This creases the diagonal 
from left front corner to right back corner. (Figure 83.) Separate the halves. 
(Figure 84.) Place one on the other so as to fit. 





Ficure 83 FIGURE 84 
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Exercise XI. Quartering Squares by Means of Diagonals. 1. Make the 
diagonals by: 


(a) Creasing. (Figure 85.) » 


(b) Ruling. 


FIGURE 85 
2. Make a pinwheel. 
(a) Cut along diagonal creases as shown in Figure 86. 
(b) Fold alternate triangular corners to center. (Figure 87.) 
(c) Pin to a handle. 


X DK 


FIGURE 86 FIGURE 87 


3. Make designs by laying right triangles. (Figures 88 and 89.) 
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AN BREST LS 
E71 BU IN 


FIGURE 89 
A B C D 
А 
: Я , ; 
| Еш 
FIGURE 90 


Exercise XII. Equality of 1 x 4 Rectangle and 2 х 2 Square. 1. Lay two 
1x2 rectangles with short edge of each as front edge. 

2. Fold front edge of first to back edge. (Figure 90A.) 

3. Fold left edge of second to right edge. (Figure 90B.) 

4. Separate the halves. (Figure 90C and 90D.) 


5. Compare the square 2x2 with the rectangle 1x4. Give reasons for 
equality. 


(a) Because 3 of 1 x2 rectangle transversely equals 3 of 1x2 rectangle 
longitudinally. 


(b) Because 2 times a 1 x 4 rectangle equals 2 times a 2x2 square. 
6. Play making a garden and dividing into beds. 
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7. Make spade and rake from the pieces as shown in Figure 91. 


=== 


FIGURE 91 


8. Supplement by study of fourth and sixth kindergarten gifts. 


KE 


FIGURE 92 


Exercise XIII. Quartering a 1x2 Rect- 
angle. 1. Crease the diameters shown in A 
by folding. 


2. Rule the diameters shown in A by 
finding the middle point of each edge and con- 
nect as shown. Use ruler. 


3. Connect the opposite corners of C by 
pencil line. Use ruler. 


4. Divide each form. What shape are the 
quarters of A? Of C? How do they com- 
pare in size? 
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Exercise XIV.  Quartering a Square. 1. By left to right division. 
Crease or rule. (Figure 93A.) (Fold front edge to back edge and then front 
and back edges to middle crease.) 


lA 


FIGURE 93A 


2. By front to back division. Crease or rule. (Figure 93B.) (Fold left 
edge to right edge and then left and right edges to middle crease.) 





FIGURE 93B 
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3. Separate the parts and 
make a fence by hinging as in 
the well-curb exercise. Cut pan- 
els. (Figure 94 and 95.) 

4. Make a house. 

(a) Fold as square as 
in Figure 93A. 
(b) Double it and slit 


pp———— oon. T 





96B. 

(c) Cut ends as shown 
in Figure 96A. 
Slit and insert 
as shown in Fig- 
ure 97 


FIGURE 94 





Ficure 95 
FIGURE 96A 
Ficure 96B FiGURE 97 
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Exercise XV. Quartering the 1x2 Rectangle Transversely. 1. From 
front to back. Crease or rule. (Figure 98A.) 


Гісгве 98B 


. From left to right. Crease or rule. (Figure 98B.) 
. Let each pupil write 1 in each division. 

. Show 1. 

. }+4=what? 

. Compare 1 with 2. 4 with 3. 


С\ (л 4 Ww м 


FIGURE 98A 


Have blackboard drawings and paper cuttings by pupils to reinforce the 
principles of the last three exercises. 


Exercise XVI. Dividing a 1x2 Rectangle into Eighths. 1. Fours ex- 
tending front to back. Crease or rule. (Figure 99A.) 

2. Fours extending left to right. Crease or rule. (Figure 99D.) 

3. Number facts to observe іп above exercise. 


Ficure 99B 

4 

4 2х4-8. dof 8-4. 8-2-4. 8-2-6. 

8 

2 6 8 8 

2 4х2-8. 4} of 822. 8+2=4. fof 8-26. 2 -2 -6 

2 cm 
Ficure 99A 2 8 6 2 

8 


4. Reinforce this exercise by drawings and cuttings. 
5. Teach the term 1. 
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Exercise XVII. Ironing Day. Provide each pupil with a white piece 
of paper 8 inches square. 


| 
1. Fold the front edge to the back 
edge. Iron it down; smooth with the finger 
nai. What form results? | 


2. Without opening, fold left edge to 


right edge. Iron again. What form? HANDKERCHIEF 


3. What article of laundry shall we 


call it? 
4. Let us prepare and iron a towel; a N 
tablecloth ; a napkin. TOWEL TOWEL P 


5. Open and smooth out. Observe | 
the creases. Into how many equal parts 
is each piece divided? 





Ficure 100 


Exercise XVIII. 1. Build a rectangle of two 2-inch squares. 


2. Unite two such rectangles side to side. What form results? 


ШЕШЕ 
шиши 


FIGURE 101 
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3. Unite two such fours. (Figure 102.) Compare this last form with the 
form resulting from uniting the first two squares. 

4. Unite two squares, then unite two resulting forms end to end. What 
form results from this uniting? Compare in size with the result in No. 3 above. 


Ficure 102 


5. Count to 8 by 2’s; by 4’s. 
6. Fold a square into eighths. What shape is each eighth? 


Exercise XIX. Build a two-inch cube of one-inch cubes. How many 
are required? 

1. Make one row; one layer. How many layers are needed? How many 
rows in each layer? How many cubes in each row? Build two layers. (Fig- 


t cep AB 


FIGURE 103 


2. Separate a two-inch cube so built into upper and lower halves; into left 
and right halves; into front and back halves. 

3. Separate such a cube into quarters. Show how the quarters may be (a) 
horizontal, left to right; (b) vertical (posts); (c) herizontal quarter front to 
back can be illustrated in a similar manner. (Figure 104.) 


T9 as B 


Ficure 104 
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Exercise XX. Тһе Sixteen-Fold. 1. Fold two 4"x8" rectangles into 
eighths as shown in illustration. Put them together. (Figure 105.) 


2. Fold an eight-inch square into quarters, then fold each edge to the middle 
crease. (Figure 106.) 


ЧИ ШЕ 


Ficure 105 FIGURE 106 


A B 
Ficure 107 


3. Make a house. 
(a) Crease a 16-fold. 
(b) Cut the pattern at A, B, C and D, as shown in Figure 107. 
(c) Fold that part of front edge which is included between the cuts 
back to first crease. 
(d) Fold back edge forward in similar fashion. These two folds make 
the projecting gables. 
(e) The middle crease forms the ridge of the roof, and the corner 
ашар overlap in front and rear to make the ends. (Fig- 
ure 
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FIGURE 108 


4. Cut a two-inch square. How many such squares in one row of the 16? 
How many rows? Count by 4's to 4 fours; 4 fours equal what number? How 


many 4's in 16? 


5. Add 4 
4 4х4= ? 
4 16-42? 
4 


6. Lay an 8-fold on the 16-fold. 
16=how many 85? 8 = what part of 16? 
7. 8 and 8 are how many? 16 15 how much more than 8? 


Give sum: 8 Give difference: 16 
+8 
8. How many 8's in 16? 16 equals how many 8%? 
2х8-? 
16+8=? 


9. Show the front half of the 16; the left half. 3 of 16=? 

10. Cut a four-inch square and lay it on the 16-fold. 1 of 16= ? 

11. Cut a rectangle 2 inches by 8 inches, also one 6 inches by 8 inches. Cover 
the front row of the 16-fold with one rectangle, and the other three rows with the 
other. Reverse. 

12. Cover the left row of the 16-fold with the smaller rectangle and the other 
three rows with the larger. Reverse. ł of 16=? 

13. Cut a rectangle 2 inches by 4 inches. The 16-fold equals how many such 
rectangles? 16 equals how many 2's? 

14. Add: 2 


8x22? 
16-22? 


| toto tro to to to 
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15. How many 25 in 16? Then 2 equals what part of 16? 4 of 16 equals 
what? 


16. Divide an S-inch square into 16ths by rulings. 

(a) Find the middle of the front edge, then divide the front edge into 
quarters. (Use a foot ruler divided into inches without other 
markings. ) 

(b) Divide the left and back edges into halves, then into quarters. 

(c) Divide the right edge into quarters. (To do this most easily, place 
the left end of the ruler at the right back corner.) 

(d) Connect the opposite points of division. 


Exercise XXI. Deriving a Twelve-Fold from a Sixteen-Fold. 1. Make 
a 16-fold as in the last exercise. 


2. Separate one row. Vary this exercise by separating the front row; the 
left row; the back row. (Figure 109.) 


ЕН EE 


Ficure 109 FIGURE 110 


3. З of 16=? 
4. How many squares in the front row? How many such rows? 4х3-? 


5. How many squares in the left-hand row? How many such rows running 
from front to back? 3x4=? 


6. Make a cradle. 
(a) Use as pattern the pieces of the 16-fold constructed above. 
(b) Separate the 1x4 rectangle into halves as shown and make cuts 
in 12-fold as shown. (Figure 110.) 
(c) Shape the rockers from the two 1 х2 rectangles. 
(d) Fold the two corner squares in front within the middle square. 
(e) Repeat in the rear, fasten and attach the rockers. (Figure 111.) 
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cu ӨС В. 


FIGURE 111 


7. Make а bench. 
(a) Use pieces described in No. 2 on page 3383. (Figure 112.) 


4. 


FIGURE 113 





(b) Fold into box form by lapping corner squares A and B over the 
square that lies between; also by lapping the corner squares C 
and D in similar fashion over the square that lies between. 

(c) This produces a box one inch deep, one inch wide and two inches 
long. Invert and attach band for a back as shown in Figure: 113. 


| 


| 
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Exercise XXII. Halving a Twelve. 1. Make a 12-fold from an 8-inch 
square. Separate into halves. (Figures 114 and 115.) 


НЕҢ ЕНЕ 


Ficure 114 Ficure 115 


2. Rule a rectangle 6 inches by 8 inches into I2ths. 
(a) Quarter the front and back edges by measuring. 
(b) Lay off distances of 2 inches on the left and right edges. 
(c) Connect the opposite points. 

. 2 inches = what part of 8 inches? Of 6 inches? 

. Cut the 6" x 8" rectangle into halves. 4 of 12 = what? 

. How many 6's in 12? 12-6-? 2x6=? 

. What is the sum of 6 and 6? 6+6=? 2 


OQ Un ео 


. 12 is how much greater than 6? 12-6-? 12 


N 


Exercise XXIII. Quartering a Twelve. 1. Rule a rectangle 6"x8" 
into 12ths. (Figure 116.) 


FIGURE 116 FIGURE 117 


2. Separate into halves, then into quarters. (Figure 117.) 
3. What is } of 12? How тапу 3's in 12? 12+3=? 4х3-? 


I | ооо 


4. Lay 3 threes on the.12. What part of the 12 is covered? 3 of 12 = what? 
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5. Cut a rectangle large enough to cover 1 of 12 and another to cover 1 
of 12. 9 and 3 equal what? 3 and 9 equal what? 


9 3 
3 9 
б. 12 is how much greater than 9? Than 3? 
12 12 
-9 -3 


Exercise XXIV. Dividing а Twelve into Thirds. 1. Rule а 6"x8" rect- 
angle into 12ths. (Figure 118.) 





FIGURE 118 FIGURE 119 


2. Separate the back row. (Figure 119.) 

3. What part of 12 equals 4? 4 of 12=what? 

4. How many 4’s in 12? 12+4=? 3x4=? 

5. Cover 4 of 12. Cover %. What are the length and the width of the rect- 
angle that covers 3 of 12? How many squares in it? $ of 12=? 

6. 8 and 4 are how many? 4 and 8=? 


8 4 
4 8 
7. 12 is how much greater than 8? Than 4? 
12 12 
-8 -4 


ANALYSIS OF THE NUMBERS ELEVEN AND TWELVE 


Laying Squares and Separating. Eleven. 1. Into what can eleven be 
separated ? 
Lay 5 squares іп a row. Керегі. 
Join the two rows into a figure containing two rows of five squares each. 
How many? 
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Add one square to the lower row. (Figure 120.) 


Observe: 11-10-41 ог 14 10. 
2 TARDE 


Ficure 120 FIGURE 121 






2. Separate the lower row from the upper. (Figure 121.) 112546 or 
645 


3. Study Figures 122, 123, 124 and 125 below. 


á 7 
or 
7 4 









FIGURE 122 
8 3 
- or 
3 8 
Ficure 123 
: LI Ee 
2 22 9 
- 9 NEN ж 
FIGURE 124 | FIGURE 125 


1. Compare 11 with 10; what must be added to 10 to make it equal to 11? 
2. Compare 11 with 9; what is the difference between 9 and 11? Between 
1 and 2? 
3. How much greater is 11 than 3? How much less than 11 is 8? 
4. 7 and 4 equal what? What is the difference between 11 and 7? 
5. From a string 11 inches long a piece 4 inches long is cut off. How much 
is left? 


6. What must be added to 6 to make it equal to 11? 11 minus 5 equals 
what ? 
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7. Draw a rectangle 11 inches long and one inch wide. Fit into the rectangle 
a pair of rectangles of the same width but of unequal length. What is the length 
of each? По not use part of an inch. (Figure 126.) 


FIGURE 126 


8. Repeat but change. Make all possible changes. 

9. Draw a rectangle 11 inches long and one inch wide. Cut out. Cut into 
two unequal pieces but let the length of each piece be in whole inches. Repeat, 
but change as in last. 

10. Tell all the pairs of numbers of which 11 is the sum. Commit these to 
memory. 

11. Compare 11 with every smaller number to find the difference. 

Twelve. Lay 12 squares in the forms given below. 





HHH . 
2 
FIGURE 127 
8 4 
ог 
4 8 
6 
6 
9 3 
or 
3 9 





FIGURE 130 
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FIGURE 131 FIGURE 132 
1. What is the difference between 9 and 12? Between 3 and 12? 9 plus 3 
equals what? 3 plus 9 equals what? 


2. When bananas are Ic apiece, if I have 8c how much more money do I 
need to buy one dozen? 


3. One dozen is how many more than seven? 
4. If John has 12c and Harry 5c, how much more has John than Harry? 
5. A book one foot long is how much longer than a book 4 inches long? 


6. Henry bought 2 toys at the same price for 12c. What was the price of 
each? Suppose they were not the same price, what may have been the price 
of each? Give all the different possible answers. (Supply each pupil with a 
foot ruler divided into inches, but without any fractions marked.) 


7. How many inches long is half a foot? One fourth of a foot? Three- 
fourths of a foot? Е 


8. Cut a string 12 inches long, then divide it into three equal pieces. 

9. From a string 12 inches long cut off 4 of it. What part is left? Com- 
pare % with 4. 

10. Divide a string 12 inches long into two unequal pieces so that the longer 
shall be twice as long as the shorter; 8 inches equal how many thirds of 12? 


11. Divide a piece of paper 12 inches long into two unequal pieces, so that 
one piece shall be three times as long as the other; 9 inches equal three times 
what length? "What part of 1 foot equals 9 inches? 

12. Name all the pairs of numbers of which 12 is the sum. 


18; 212 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
-2 -3 -5 -9 -4 -7 -6 -8 
Provide cardboard or paper rectangles 1 inch by 10 inches. 


1. 12 is how much more than 10? 
Show. 





FIGURE 133 


2. Show 2 twelves. How many tens? How many ones? Put the one: 
together and the tens together. 
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FIGURE 134 


3. Twelve and twelve equal what? 


4. Add 12 
12 





FIGURE 135 


ADDING TENS 


1. Show the sum of 10 and 10. 


FIGURE 136 
2. Add two 20's. 


20 is how many tens? 
2 tens and 2 tens make what sum? 
Write. Read. 





FIGURE 137 


3. Show the sum of 30 and 30. 


Add 10 20 30 40 
10 20 30 40 





FIGURE 138 
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Write the sums: 
30 20 30 30 


30 20 10 10 20 
Add at sight: ie 
12 14 21 13 22 31 
12 14 21 13 22 31 
11 32 24 43 34 23 33 
1 32 24 43 34 23 33 
41 42 44 
41 42 44 
Also: 
21 32 24 33 22 33 
11 12 12 11 12 12 
42 “ 33 31 42 22 
11 12 21 23 22 11 
ii^ 03h СЫ 5 з 7 
40 12 13 24 30 etc. 
DIFFERENCES 


Supply class with rectangles 1" x 10". 
1. Compare 30 with 50 to find how much must be added to 30 to make the 


sum equal to 50. 





90 20 


Ficure 139 FIGURE 140 
50 20 and 30 equal what? 


2. How much greater than 40 is 70? Find as in the last. 
70 What added to 30 equals 70? 
-40 


3. What is the difference between 20 and 60? 
60 20 and what equal 60? 
-20 

-- 40 and 20 equal what? 


? 
40 and what equal 60: 5323 
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4. Give differences at sight. 


50 70 60 80 70 30 80 90 50 
-20 -30 -40 -40 -50 -10 60 -30 -40 
42 52 63 54 36 48 48 
-32 -12 -23 -34 -12 -24 -25 
LAYING SQUARES 
Thirteen 
13210 and what? 
| 3 
А. 10 
‚9 4 
В. 4 ог 9 
8 5 
С: 5 ог 8 
Hen D. What story does diagram D tell? 


FIGURE 141 


1. What is the difference between 13 and 10? 13 and 9? 13 and 8? 


13 апа 7? 13 апа 6? 13 and 5? 13 and 4? 13 and 3? 
2. Into what pairs of numbers may 13 be separated? Commit these to 


memory. 
13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 
c wh wd. Do AY NR. ез чә 4 
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Fourteen 
FIGURE 142 FIGURE 143 
Ficure 144 FIGURE 145 


Make the above diagrams. 
Of what pairs of numbers is 14 the sum? 


Exercise XXV. Folding in Thirds. 1. Fold an 8-inch square into 16415. 
Cut off one row of four squares. 


2. Try to make a 12-fold from a rectangle 
6 inches by 8 inches. Which way is the fold- 
ing easy? Hard? Practice the folding in 
thirds. 


3. Cut off a row of three squares from a 
12-fold. What is the result? (Figure 146.) 


4. Draw a 12-inch square at the black- 
board. Find the middle of each side. Quar- 
ter each side. 


5. Draw another 12-inch square at the 
FIGURE 146 blackboard. Try this freehand, then apply 
ruler to correct the estimate. Practice. 

6. Divide the top line of the 12-inch square into thirds by placing the left 
forefinger 4 of the distance from the left, and right forefinger 4 of the distance 
from the right. Mark. Apply the ruler to test the judgment. Practice. 

7. Divide the vertical edges in the same way. Cultivate the judgment of 4 
by much practice. 

8. Draw a line one yard long freehand. Apply yardstick to correct the 
judgment. Practice. 
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9. Divide a yard line into thirds by estimating. Correct by measuring. 
Practice. 

10. Try folding a 12-inch square of paper into thirds. Test by measuring. 

11. Fold a 12-inch square of paper into thirds running from left to right, 
then also into thirds running front to back crossing the first creases. Test with 
ruler. Practice. 

12. Make a 9-fold from a 9-inch square; from a 6-inch square. 

13. What is 4 of 9? How тапу 3's in 9? 9+3=? 3x3z? 

14. What is 3 of 9? 6 and 3 are how many? 9 is-how much more than 6? 
Than 3? 

3 9 9 


+3 +6 -6 -3 


15. Separate 9 into all the pairs of numbers of which it is the sum. 


| N 
ЗГЕ 
_| М 










FIGURE 149 


ey 


aw 
nf 





NW N 
BRE 
NL М 


2 
FIGURE 148 FIGURE 150 


16. Make a bill-fold. (Figures 149 and 151.) 


FIGURE 151 


Perimeters. 1. How long and how wide is a rectangular yard enclosed 
by a 20-foot fence? Give different answers. 

2. I have a piece of lace 13 inches long to be sewed to a handkerchief 8 
inches square for a border. How much more than enough have I for one edge? 
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3. How long a thread will enclose а sheet of paper 3 inches wide by 4 inches 
long? Draw. Measure. 

4. What is 3 of 14? 8 and what equal 14? 

5. А small rectangular lawn is enclosed on two sides by a house and pro- 
tected by a chain 13 feet long on the other two sides. What do you think the 
length and width of the lawn are? Give different answers. 

6. A border of shells 13 feet long extends halfway round a rectangular 
flower bed. Give length and width. Suppose the bed 9 feet long; 7 feet long; 
5 feet wide. Give other results. 

7. A wall-paper border 14 feet long extends along two sides of a rectangu- 
lar room. How many feet on each wall? 

8. A picture frame 6 inches wide contains 28 inches of molding. How long 
is it? 

LAYING 1xl0 RECTANGLES 

Supply rectangles 1x10. 

1. Гау а 20 of 1x10 rectangles. 

Separate. 

What is 4 of 20? 

2. Lay a 40. How many tens? Separate into halves. 

What is 4 of 40? 


Show: 
30#60= ? 
30#80= ? 
3 0#100= ? 
Show: 
1of24-? What is $ of two tens? Of 4? Of 24? 
40f42=? 
4 of 26=? 
40444-? 


Lay squares as shown іп the diagrams below and tell into what pairs of num- 
bers 15 can be separated; 16; 17 · 18. Omit all addends greater than 11. Write in 
figures. 


cus chm 


FIGURE 152 FIGURE 153 


Ficure 154 
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HE 


Sixteen 


FIGURE 155 
Seventeen 
Ficure 156 Ficure 157 
Eighteen 
FIGURE 158 Ficure 159 
Write: 
18 17 16 16 17 15 15 
- 9 - 9 -8 – 9 - 8 -7 - 5 
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ELEMENTARY SUMS 


Drill on the following tables as indicated at the beginning of second grade 
(page 3372). 


(a) 9 5 8 (d) 6 7 8 9 
2 6 7 9 9 5 8 5 
(b) 9 8 6 3 (e) 9 8 4 7 
4 6 6 9 7 5 8 6 
(с) 8 9 7 3 
7 9 4 8 


Supplement by oral drills, reading the sums by lines, forward, backward 
and by columns upward and downward. 


ELEMENTARY DIFFERENCES 


From each line of the sum combinations above derive two lines of difference 
combinations. 


(a) 1 11 dé 17 (adi dio dA d? 
Bg," at! EY 39 55 Ss Ж 


KEEPING SCORE 


Easy familiarity with number facts may be helped by the keeping of score 
which is incidental to many games. The personal interest that each player has 
gives motive for quick and accurate calculation of the score. The following 
games are so well known as to need no description: 

Bean bag 

Dominoes 

Spinning a four-sided top with numbered faces 

Shooting darts or arrows at a target 

Jackstraws 

Parchesi 

Playing store 

Ring toss 

Quoits 

Tenpins 

Bagatelle 

Crokinole, etc. 
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These games provide mostly for drill in adding. Comparison of the play- 
er's score with his opponent's, however, requires also the calculation of difference. 

A simple guessing game may be played as follows: 

Hannah: I am thinking of two numbers whose sum is 13. 

Rudolph: 6 and 7. 


Hannah: Хо. 
Bessie: 4 and 9. 
Hannah: No. 


Harold: 5 and 8. 

Hannah: Right. 

Harold then takes Hannah's place. 

Harold: I am thinking of two numbers whose difference is 9. 
Bessie: 7 and 16. 

Harold: No. 

William: 6 and 15. 

Harold: Right. 


Hull-Gull This is a game for two and is suitable for home or play- 
ground. Each player is provided with 20 counters, such as beans, shoe pegs, 
beads, grains of corn, pebbles or balls of shot. One player, Henry, conceals in 
his hand any number of counters, as 7. 


Henry: Hull-gull, papa. 

Papa: Three. 

Henry: No (showing 7). You missed it by 4. Give me 4. 
Papa: Hull-gull, Henry. 

Henry: Eight. 


Papa: No. (Papa shows that he has held concealed only one.) Give me 
7 to make it 8. г 


Henry: (to himself, I have gained 4 and lost 7. I have only 17 left. Papa 
has 23. He is 6 ahead of me.) Hull-gull, papa. 

Papa: Three. 

Henry: No (showing 9). Give me 6. 

Papa: Hull-gull, Henry. 

Henry: Four. 

Papa: Right. Take them. 

Henry: I am 4 ahead now. 

Hull-gull, etc. 


The object of the game is for one of the players to get all the counters. 
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PURPOSES OF THIRD-GRADE WORK 


1. To lay a basis in constructive experiences for the number concepts of 
both the multiplication and the division tables. 

2. To form habits of reproducing visually the figure associations of these 
tables with ease, accuracy and facility. 

3. To take the first easy steps in computing values that cannot be known 
directly. 

4. To rationalize the number mechanisms in the process of acquiring them. 

5. To secure by repetition smoothness, precision and dispatch in certain easy 


forms of computation. 
6. To learn the decomposition of the composite numbers of the table. Easy 


factoring. 

7. To read and write all numbers to 10,000. 

8. To see multiplication and division as supplementary to each other; and 
the same with reference to addition and subtraction. 


COMBINING AND SEPARATING NUMBERS 


Twenty. 1. Supply pupils with one-inch squares. Lay two tens. (Figure 
162.) How many fives? Show by dividing each ten into fives. (Figure 163.) 


Ficure 162 


ЖЕ ЕШ SERRE 
ШЕШШ жш qp 


FIGURE 163 


2. i^t 20- what? 4} of 20- what? Show this. 
ow many tens in 20? 20+10=what? 

. Separate the front row from the back row. Separate each ten into halves. 
. How many fives іп 20? 20+ 5 = what? 5 = what part of 20? 

. Make a 20 by uniting the fives so as to produce a rectangle 4 inches by 
5 inches. (Figure 164.) 


Ficure 164 
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7. How many 4's in 20? 20-4- what? 1 of 20 = what? 
Show by dividing the 20 into 4's. (Figure 165.) 


Ficure 165 


8. Count 20 by 4’s; by 5’s; by 10’s; by 2’s. 
9. Separate the back row from the remainder. (Figure 166.) 4 of 20= 
what? 3 of 20=what? 


Жаш ш 


FIGURE 166 


10. How many 5's in 152 What equals } of 15? % of 15? 15+5=what? 
3x5=what? Show this. 

11. How many rows of 3’s in 152 15=how many 35? 15+3=what? 4+ of 
15 = what? 

Forty. 1. 20 and 20=what? Show this by laying 2 twenties end to end. 


(Figure 167.) How many squares in each left to right row? How many rows? 
Count 10+10+10+10. 


FIGURE 167 


2. How many 5’s in 20? Then how many 5’s in 40? Why? 40+5=what? 
8x5=what? 5=what part of 40? 
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3. How many 45 іп 20? Then how many 45 in 40? 40-4- what? 
10x4z what? Separate the 40 into rows running front to back. 

4. How many 10's in 40? 40-10- what? 4x10- what? 1 of 40 = what? 

5. Count by 5’s to 40; by 4's; by 85. Since 40-8x 5, 40 = how many 85? 


Twenty-four. (Supply each pupil with 24 one-inch squares.) 
l. Lay 2 twelves. Unite. What is the sum? (Figure 168.) 


zz 
[ы 
E 


FIGURE 168 





12 12=10+ what? 
12 2 twelves- 2 tens 
— and what? 


2. Alter the given forms by shifting the end squares to the back row, so 
that A and B will fall where A’ and В” are, and C and D where С” and D’ are. 
(Figure 169.) This will make of each 12 a rectangle 3 inches x 4 inches. 





FIGURE 169 


Join the 125. How many. squares in the front row of the resulting rec- 
tangle? How many such rows? 24=how many 8's? 24+8=what? 3х8- 
what? 

3. Observe the rows running from front to back. How many such rows? 
How many squares in each row? 8x3- what? How many 3’s in 24? 24+3 
= what? 

4. Cut a paper rectangle 3" by 8"; another 1” by 8"; a third 2” by 8". 
Write on them the names 8, 16, 24. Which should be called 8? 

5. What number equals 4 of 24? $ of 24 - what? Show by the rectangles 
of problem No. 4. Which rectangle covers 4 of 247 

6. Arrange 2 twelves thus: (Figure 170.) 


FIGURE 170 
Unite. How many squares in each left to right row? How many such 
rows? How many squares in each front to back row? How many such rows? 
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7. 242 how тапу 65? How many 4's? 4x6=what? 6x4=what? 

8. Count by 4's to 24; by 6's; by 3's; by 8's. 

9. Show 1 of 24. 10of24-2 what? Show ł of 24. Cut a rectangle to cover 
3 of 24. 3 of 24= what? 

10. Show 4 of 24. Cut a rectangle 2" by 4". How many such are required 
to cover the 24? 3 what=24? 4 of 24- what? 

11. Cut a rectangle to cover one row left to right. What part of the 24 does 
it equal? 4 what -24? 


Eighteen. 1. Lay two nines and unite them. (Figure 171.) 


How long and how wide is the re- 
sulting rectangle. 


Ficure 171 


2. How many rows from left to right? How many squares in each row? 
Count by 6’s to 18; to 24. 

3. Cut a rectangle 1 inch by 6 inches. 6 equals what part of 18? 4 of 18= 
what? How many 6’s in 18? 18+6=what? 3x6=what? 

4, Cut a rectangle 1 inch by 3 inches. How many rows equal to it in the 
18? How many 3’s in 18? 18-3- what? 6x3=what? 4 of 18= what? 

5. What two equal numbers unite to make 18? 4 of 18=what? 

6. How many twos іп the front row? In the back row? In all? 9x2= 
what? Count by twos to 18. 

7. Lay 18 squares in 2 rows of 9 each. Separate into halves. 4 of 18= 
what? 2x9=what? 18+9=what? 

8. Unite the foregoing squares and separate into 9 rows of 2 each. 18+2= 
what? 9x2=what? tof 18=what? 

9. Separate an 18 into thirds; sixths; ninths. 


Twenty-one. 1. Arrange 21 squares in two rows of ten each and one 
more. (Figure 172.) 


Ficure 172 


2. From the right end remove squares one at a time and build them into a 
third row from left to right until the 21 squares have been arranged in three 
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equal rows. (Figure 173.) How many squares will then be in each гоу? 21-3 
what? 


FIGURE 173 
3. What is 4 of 21? Count to 21 by 75. $ of 21 2 what? 21 +7 = what? 


3 x 7 = what? 


4. Reckoning the rows from front to back, how many rows in the 21? How 
many 3’s in 21? 21+3=what? 7x3=what? 4 of 21=what? 


5. Count by 3’s to 21. 


Twenty-eight. 1. Cut two rectangles each 2 inches by 7 inches. Rule 
into square inches and unite. (Figure 174.) 14+14=what? 


222 


24222 4+4=what? 10+10= what? 


How many tens and how many ones? 





FIGURE 174 


2. How many rows of 7 squares? 
28 +7 = what? 
. Separate 28 into four equal parts. 1 of 28- what? 4х7 = what? 
. Separate 28 into 7 equal parts. 4 of 28 = what? 7x4- what? 
. Count by 4's to 28. Count by 7's to 28. І 


. Add: 21 (a) 1+4+1=what? 
21 (b) 2tens-2 tens = what? 
— (c) Then 21 + 21 = what? 
7. Since 21-3 х7, 42 = how тапу 78? 
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Thirty-five. 1. Build 35 of 3 tens and five. Separate into 5%, thus: 
(Figure 175.) 





FIGURE 175 


2. Unite A and B so as to make 7 rows of 5 each. (Figure 176.) 

3. How many 5's in 35? 35 +5 = what? 7х5 = what? Count by 5’s to 35. 
+ of 35 = what? 

4. How many one-inch squares іп each row from front to back and how 
many such rows? 5х7 = what? i of 35- what? 35 +7 = what? 





FIGURE 176 


Thirty. 1. Unite three tens. Divide into halves transversely. (Figure 
177.) 3 tens=6 what? 





FIGURE 177 
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2. Rearrange the 30 squares by placing rectangle B back of rectangle A 
and uniting. (Figure 178.) How many rows of 5 squares each? How many 
rows of 6 squares each? 


30+5=what? 3026-2 what? 


3. Count to 30 by 5’s, by 65. бх5 = what? 
5 x 6= what? 

4. Separate the 30 units into six equal parts. 
% of 30= what? 

5. Separate а 30 into five equal parts. 2 of 
30=what? # of 30=what? % of 30=what? $ 
of 30=what? 


Sixty. 1. 30+30=what? Show this. How 
many 5’s in 30? Then how many 5’s in 60? 60+ 
5=what? 12x5=what? 

2. How many 6’s in 30? Then how many 6’s 
in 60? 60+6=what? 10x6=what? 

3. How many tens іп 60? 60+10=what? % 
of 60= what? 


FIGURE 178 


Twenty-five. 1. If one row of 5 be sub- 
tracted from 30 squares arranged as 6 fives, how 
many rows and how many squares in each row 
will be left? What number of squares left alto- 
gether? (Figure 179.) 

2. 5x5=what? How many tens in 25 and 
what remainder? Arrange the 25 as 2 tens + 5. 

3. Find 1 of 25, 4 of 25, of 25, $ of 25. 


Ficure 179 


Fifty. 1. Unite 2 twenty-fives. (Figure 180.) How many tens in the 
result? How many fives? How many squares? 





Ficure 180 
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2. 50+ 10= what? 50+5=what? 4 of 50= what? 4 of 50- what? 3% 
of 50- what? 


3. 5x10=what? 10x5=what? 2х 25 = what? 


4. Count 5 cents at a time to 25 cents; to 50 cents. Count by dimes to ha!f 
a dollar. 


One Hundred. 1. Unite 2 fifties. (Figure 181.) How many tens? 
How many 25's? 





Ficure 181 


2. Count to 100 by 50's; by 10's; by 5's. 
3. Add: 50 
25 


4. Count to 50 by 25's; to 75; to 100. 
5. 4 of 100-2 what? 1 of 100- what? 
$ of 100=what? 10 tens- what? 
6. Count by dimes to one dollar; by 25 cents; by 5 cents. 
7. One dollar -how many dimes? How тапу nickels? 


SUMS 


Material for illustrating: ten or more rectangles 1 inch by 10 inches and 
10 or more one-inch squares. 
1. Add: 
(a) 70 40 50 20 30 
20 40 20 10 30 
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2 tens +7 tens- how many tens? Show 2 tens and 7 tens. Build them 
together. 4 tens-- 4 tens - how many tens? 


(b) 80 10 60 50 10 
20 70 30 50 10 


(c) 10 30 40 20 40 
40 20 30 20 50 
(d) 30 40 60 10 90 
10 20 40 50 10 
(e) 10 70 20 50 60 
80 30 60 30 10 


2. Review the above; let the teacher write a line on the blackboard and a 
pupil name the sums rapidly. 

3. As the teacher points to the problem, let the class write the sums only. 
Compare results after the entire set of five lines is finished. 


4. Class look at first problem, 20, as teacher points. Problem covered. 
70 = 
Pupils write 20. Second problem, etc. After problem is finished, compare results. 


90 
5. Add 24 
35 


(a) What is the sum of 5 and 4? Of 3 tens and 2 tens? 
(b) Then what is the sum of 35 and 24? 
Illustrate by assembling the 5 squares and 4 squares and the 3 tens and 2 
tens. 


6. What is the sum of 63 and 35? 35 Illustrate. 
63 қ 
1. Add: 22 22 
22 Visualize - 22 Write. 
44 


2. Visualize each; then write the sums of each in turn. 


33 43 65 25 27 58 20 32 40 
22 25 34 33 62 31 77 65 52 


75 25 60 82 27 61 SO 60 
20 64 30 13 32 30 47 40 
3. Review the above list orally. 
4. Teacher exposes five or more of the above at once and lets entire class 
or selected pupils race to see who completes writing the sums first. 
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5. Teacher exposes first problem, covers, and requires pupils to write 22 


33 43 22 
Another, 22; then 25, etc. = 
Em SES 44 
55 68 
DIFFERENCES 


1. How much greater than 5 is 8? 
2. What must be added to five to make the sum equal 8? 


| — 9 uw] Separate the eight into two 


parts, one of which shall equal 


|" ""UEZ the five. (Figure 182.) 


FIGURE 182 
3. Three is the difference between 5 and 8; what is the difference between 
3 апа 7? Between 9 and 14? 8 and 17? 19 and 20? 


4. How much must be added to 23 to make the sum equal 35? Build а 
35 and a 23. 


23 
t what? 
35 
Separate the 35 into two pieces, one of which shall equal the 23. (Fig- 
ure 183.) 





23 


FIGURE 183 


(a) 3 and what=5? Separate the 5. 
(b) 2 tens and what=3 tens? Separate the 3 tens. 
(c) Then 23 and what=35? 


23 
12 


35 
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5. 42 and what =75? 


Build a 75 and a 42. Compare. Separate the 75 into two parts, one of them 
equal to the 42. (Figure 184.) 





FiGURE 184 
(а) 2 and what - 5? 
(b) 4 tens and what -7 tens? 
(c) Then 42 and what 2-75? 
42 
33 


75 
6. 42 and what -75? 
For convenience, write sum 75 at the top. 


Place 42 below it. 
75 
-42 
(a) 2 and what- 5? 
(b) 4 tens and what =7 tens? 
(c) Then 42 and what -75? 
ays 
-42 
33 
7. Find the difference between 85 and 33. 
85 
-33 
(а) 3 and what - 5? 
(b) 3 tens and what =8 tens? 
(c) Then 33 and what - 85? 
85 
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8. Find the differences: 


96 68 59 78 49 88 76 87 
-30 -24 -35 -36 -25 -65 -36 -25 


Remainders. 9. 8 is how much greater than 5? 
What must be added to 5 to make 8? 
Then what is left if 5 be taken from 5+3, or 8? 


10. What is the difference between 47 and 23? Then what is the remainder 
if 23 be taken from 47? 


11. 97 is how much greater than 42? What is the difference? Then what 
is the remainder if 42 be subtracted from 97? What remainder if 55 be taken 
from 97? 


12. Find remainders in problem No. 8 above. 


13. 96 
-30 


66 Then 66+30=what? 96-66= what? 
14. How much must be added to 66 to equal 96? If 66 be subtracted from 
96, what is the remainder? 


15. Apply the questions of No. 13 and No. 14 to all the examples in No. 8. 
16. Solve problems in No. 8 at sight. 


EXERCISES IN FOLDING 


Sixteen-Fold. Class supplied with 8-inch squares. 


1. Fold front edge to back edge; open. Fold left edge to right edge; open. 
(Figure 185.) Into what is the square divided? 


FIGURE 185 
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2. Fold each edge to the middle crease. (Figure 186.) Into how many 
parts is the square divided now? 





FIGURE 186 
3. $ of 4-2 what? 4 of {= what? 4 of 1 = what? 


4. Make a basket. 
(a) Make a 16-fold. 
(b) Fold each corner to the center. (Figure 187.) 





FIGURE 187 
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(c) Cut out the corner squares A, B and C. 
(d) Cut off a triangle along the line DE. 
(e) Cut from E to the center. 

(f) Fold the triangles that are outside 
inner square backward along the 
diagonal creases. 

(g) Carry E to D in such a way that the 
line EF shall lie on line DF, and tri- 
angle G upon triangle H. 

(h) Paste. 

(i) Fasten a colored string to the corners 
for a handle. (Figure 188.) 
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Thirty-two. 1. Unite two 16-folds. (Figure 189.) 





Ficure 189 


2. To find how many squares, cut out the squares A, B, C, D, E and F. 


Then shift square A to position A’, B to B’, etc. 


3. How many squares in each of the first three rows? In the back row? 


Then how many squares in all? 


4. 16+ 16= what? 
. Rebuild the two 16's. How many rows and how many squares in each 


5 

/? 

6. 32=how many 85? 32+ 8 = what? 4 of 322 what? 4x8- what? 
7 


. 322- how many rows of 4 each? 
32+4=what? 1 of 32 = what? 8x4= what? 


8. Compare 8x4 with 4 x 4. 
32+16=what? 4 of 32 = what? 
32+ 8=what? 4 of 32-2 what? 
32+ 4- what? 1 of 32 = what? 
32+ 2=what? yy of 32-2 what? 
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Thirty-two-Fold. 1. Fold an 8-inch square into 16ths. Divide each 





FIGURE 190 


The unbroken lines represent creases; the dotted lines, lead-pencil lines. 
2. Into how many rectangles is the square divided? 
3. Make a basket of the 32-fold. 





Ficure 191 


(a) Rule and cut out the pattern shown, cutting away triangles A, B, 
C, D. (Figure 191.) 

(b) Crease the diagonal dotted lines by bringing corner E to point F 
and repeating for the other corners. 
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(c) Fold back the corners along the diag- 
onals of the corner squares. 

2 (d) Bring adjacent edges together and tie. 
Make a handle of colored string. 
(Figure 192.) 






mum » 
| 


FIGURE 192 


Sixty-four. 1. Fold four 4-inch squares into l6ths. (Figure 193.) As- 
semble. How many inch squares? 


(a) 
32 (b) 3 tens + 3 tens = what? 
(c) Then 32 + 32 = what? 


HE FE Add 
32 242-2 what? 


FIGURE 193 


2. 64=how many rows of how many squares? 
8x8=what? 64-8- what? 1 of 64- what? 
3. 64+ 32 = what? 4 of 64- what? 
64-16- what? 4 of 64-2 what? 
64+ 8=what? 4 of 64 = what? 
4. Since 32-4х8, 64- how many 8s? Why? 
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5. Build 3 of 64. Build § of 64. 
6. 3x8- what? 5x8-what? 
7. Count by 8's to 40. 


8. Make a basket like the last, but cut away, also, each corner square. (Fig-. 
ure 194.) 


Fold back the points. (Figure 195.) 
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Ficure 194 FIGURE 195 


COMBINATION AND SEPARATION CONTINUED 


Thirty-six. 1. Lay 30 squares in three rows of ten each and add six 
single squares as shown below. (Figure 196.) 





' FIGURE 196 


2. Divide through the middle from front to back. Separate the halves. 
How many 5’s in each half and how many more? 4 of 36- what? 
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3. Move to the end the three squares in each half of the back row and place 
so as to make six in each row. (Figure 197.) 


Ficure 197 


4. 18=how many 6’s? 18+6=what? Separate 18 into thirds. 4 of 18= 
what? 3x6=what? 
5. Separate the rows running from front to back. How many 3’s in 18? 
18+3=what? 4 of 18= what? 
6. Join the two 185. (Figure 198.) 36-3 what? 
4 of 36=what? 36+12=what? 


Ficure 198 






7. Separate the two 18’s of the last figure (No. 6) and place one 18 behind 
the other. Unite. (Figure 199.) 


Ficure 199 


8. How many rows of how many squares each? 6x6=what? 36+6= 
what? 4 of 36 = what? 
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9. What shape is the 6x6? The 3x12? The 3x6? Which is twice as 
long as wide? Which is four times as long as wide? What is the relation of 
length to width in a square? 


10. Separate the 6x6 into three equal parts of two rows each; (a) left to 
right; (b) front to back. 4 of 36- what? 36 + 12 = what? 

11. Separate the 6x6 into quarters, by halving left to right, then halving 
front to back. (Figure 200.) 


FH 
FH 


FIGURE 200 


HHR 


12. 36-4 times what? 4 of 36=what? 4x9= what? 
13. Unite the four nines again into the six sixes. Cut a square two inches 
long. How many such squares would be needed to cover the 36? 


14. Separate the 36 into thirds and then each third into thirds. How many 
squares in 4 of 4 of 36? How many 4% in 36? 36+4=what? 9x4c- what? 


1 0# 36 = what? 


15. Arrange each of the 45 іп а row 1 inch by 4 inches. (Figure 201.) 
Make a rectangle 4 inches x 9 inches by uniting the nine 4's. 
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16. Arrange each of the 4 nines of Figure 200 in a row 1 inch by 9 inches. 
Join the four 9's into a rectangle 4 inches by 9 inches. 
17. Compare 4 9's with 9 4's. Compare 4 5's with 5 4's. 


18. How many 18's in 36? Since there аге 2 18's in 36, how many 2’s in 36? 
2x18=how many 2's? 


May Basket. 1. Cut a 6-inch square of colored folding paper. How 
many square inches does it contain? 

2. How many 6-inch squares must be united to make a 12-inch square, or 
square foot? Build a square foot of 6-inch squares. 

3. Fold the 6-inch square in thirds from left to right, and then crosswise 


into thirds again from front to back, so as to divide the square into thirds of 
thirds. (Figure 202.) 


Ficure 202 


4. How many small squares? How long is each? How many square 
inches in each? What part of the 36 sq. in. is 4 sq. in.? 4 of 36=what? 
36+4=what? 9x4=what? 

5. (a) Cut along the heavy lines. 

(b) Hold the middle row of squares horizontal, and bring squares A and 
B to a vertical position; bring the two corner squares at the right behind square 
A so that the corners overlap; fasten. Use paste or brass paper fastener. 


(c) Bring the left corner squares behind square B; fasten. Make and 
attach a paper handle. (Figure 203.) 





FIGURE 203 
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Twenty-seven. 1. Separate a rectangle 4 inches by 9 inches into two 


unequal rectangles; one, 1 inch by 9 inches; the other, 3 inches by 9 inches. 
(Figure 204.) 


Exe np ЕЕЕ 


FIGURE 204 


2. If each row had one more square, how many squares would there be? 
Count 3 less than 30. 3x9- what? 





FIGURE 205 


3. Unite three squares 3 inches by 3 inches. 
the last problem. 

4. 4 of 27 = what? Count by 9's to 27. 
Show $ of 27. 

5. 27 equals how many 35? 27 + 3 = what? 
Count by 3's to 27. 

6. Build a cube 3 inches long of one-inch cubes. 
(a) Build a row of three cubes. (Figure 206A.) 
(b) Add to it two more such rows so as to make a layer 3 inches by 

3 inches by 1 inch. (Figure 206B.) 

(c) Add two more layers. (Figure 206C.) 


Compare with the figure of 
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7. How many layers in all? How many in each layer? 3x9- what? 

8. How many layers of how many rows of how many cubes? 3x3x3- 
what? 

9. Count by 9's to 36; by 3's to 36; by 4's; by 6's; by 12's. 


TABULATING 


Uniform Multipliers. 1. Using 2 as a multiplier, indicate and write the 
product of each number from 1 to 9 inclusive. 


2x1z 2хб- 

2х2- 2х7= Read, 2 times 1 
2х3- 2х8- 2 times 2 
2х4- 2х9- 2 times 3, etc. 
2х5- 


2. Multiply each number from 1 to 9 inclusive by 4, and write equations 
indicating the multiplier, multiplicand and product. 


4хб- 


4х1= 
4x2= 4x7= 
4x3= 4x8= 
4x4= 4x9= 
4x5= 


Compare these columns of products with the preceding columns. 
. Since 2x7=14, 4х7 = what? 
. Since 2x 8-16, 4x 8= what? 
. Since 2x9=18, 4х9 = what? 
. How can the column of 4's be derived from the column of 2's? 
. Write the column of 8's as far as the product 32. 
. Since 2x 5210, 4х5 = what? And since 4x 5 = 20, 8x 5-2 what? Then 
5x8- what? 
9. Since 2х6-12, 4x6- what? And 8x6- what? 

10. Write the column of 3’s of the multiplication table to 3x9. Write the 
column of 6's to 6x6. 

11. Compare 6x5 with 3x5. Since 3x5=15, 6x 5z what? 

12. 3х7 = what? Then 6х7 = what? 

13. 3x2=what? 6x2=what? Then 12х 2 = what? 

14. 3х3 = what? 6x3=what? Then 12 х3 = what? 

15. Compare 9x2 with 3x2. Since 3x2=6, 9x2=what? Since 3x3=9, 
9x3=what? Since 3x4=12, 9x4= what? 

16. Write the column of 9's to 4 x9. 

17. Tabulate the products of the first nine numbers by 2 and 3 as multipliers. 


00510501409 


2х1- 2хб- 3xl= 3x6= 
2x2= 2x7= 3x2= 3x7= 
2x3= 2x8= 3x3= 3x8= 
2x4= 2x9= 3x4- 3x9- 
2х5- 3x5= 
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18. From the column of 2's, derive the column of 475. 


4хі- 4хб- 
4х2- 4х7- 
4х3- 4х8- 
4х4- 4х9- 
4х5- 


19. From the column of 4's derive the column of 8's as far as 8x6. 
20. From the column of 3's tabulate the products by 6 as far as 6x6; also 
the products by 9 as far as 9x4. 


SIMPLE MULTIPLYING 


1. Add: 12 Multiply 12 (a) 2x2? 
12 by 2 (b) 2x2 tens? 
— — (c) Then 2x 12? 


2. Add: 21 Multiply 21 (a) 2x1? 
by 2 (b) 2x2 tens? 
22? = (c) Then 2x21? 


3. Add: 32 Multiply 32 
32 by 2 
4, Add: 42 Double 42 42 
42 2 
5. Add: 34 34 
34 x2 (Read 2 times 34.) 
6. Add: 43 43 (Read 2 times 43.) 
43 x2 
7. Add: 12 12 (Read 3 times 12.) 
12 x3 
12 — 
8. Multiply 22 by 3 22 22 
22 or x3 
22 — 
3 x2=what? 
3x2 tens = what? 
Then 3 х 22=what? 
9. Multiply 32 by 3. 
32 
3x2= what? 32 or 32. 
3x3 tens = what? 32 x3 


Then 3x 32 = what? — — 
10. 3 times 23 = what? 
11. 2х 33 = what? 
12. 3x33- what? 
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13. Multiply 31 by 2. 
14. Multiply 31 by 3. 
15. Multiply 30 by 3. 
16. Find the multiplicand and the multiplier in the last problems. 


Forty-two. 1. Add 21 Multiply 21 
21 2 
2. 21 = how many 7's? 42- how many 275? Then 42 = how many 7's? 
3. Since 6x7 = 42, what does 7 x 6 equal? Show this. 
4. Count by 6's to 42; by 7's. 
5. 4227-2 what? 4 of 42-2 what? 42+6=what? 1 of 42- what? 


Forty-nine. 1. Add 2and7;42and7. 42 
+7 


2. Since 6x7=42, 7x7=what? 49+7=what? 4 of 49=what? 

3. Cut a rectangle 5 inches by 10 inches. Cross rule it into square inches. 

4. Cut out one square inch in the upper right corner. How many square 
inches left? (Figure 207.) 

5. Cut off 7 rows of 5 squares each at the left. How many squares in each 
piece? 7x5=what? 4x3+4+2+what? 


Add 35 
14 


FIGURE 207 


6. Make of the 14 squares two rows of 7 squares each. Unite with the five 
rows of 7 squares each so as to make 7 rows of 7 squares. 
7. What two equal numbers multiplied together equal 49? 


Forty-eight. 1. Cut two rectangles 4 inches by 6 inches. Cross rule into 
inch squares. Unite so that there shall be 4 rows of 12 each. (Figure 208.) 





FIGURE 208 
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2. To find how many squares, 


cut off the two right-hand rows. How many 


left in each row? How many rows? How many cut ой? 40-8- what? 
3. Add 24 12 4х 12=what? 


24 12 


— 12 2 x 24 = what? 


12 


4. Count by 12’s to 48. Since 


4х 12= 48, 48 = 12 what? 


5. Unite the two 4x6-rectangles so that they shall make a rectangle 6 


inches by 8 inches. (Figure 209.) 


6. How many rows of 65? 8хб= what? 48-6- what? 4 of 48= what? 
7. Since 48 =2 x 24 and 24 2 4x 6, then 48 must equal how many 68? Show 


this in the diagram Figure 209. 





FIGURE 209 


2. Rule it into square inches. 
6x82 what? 

3. Show 4 of 48; 3 of 48; 4 
of 48; 2 of 48; 2 of 48. 

4. If 4 were cut off, how many 
eighths left? Show i of 48. i of 
48 = what? 


5. Cut along the heavy lines. 
marked X. Crease or score along the dotted lines. 
6. Shape and paste flaps marked F to vertical sides 


marked G. The lid is marked L. 


7. How long is each edge of the finished box? (Figure 
211. How many cubic inches should this box hold? How 


many would 2 hold? 3? 4? 5? 


8. 48=how many 852 48-8- what? 
6x8=what? $ of 48 = what? (Figure 209.) 

9. Count by 8's to 48; by 6's; by 12's; by 
4's; by 16's; by 24's. 

10. 4 of 48= what? 4 of 48- what? 1 
of 48- what? 4 of 48- what? 1 of 48- 
what? 


Cubical Box with Lid. 1. From a suit- 
able piece of strawboard, cardboard or folding 
paper, cut a piece 6x8. Use ruler to meas- 
ure. (Figure 210.) 





Ficure 210 
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Forty-five. 1. Add 9 fives. 

2. Since 45 = 9 х 5, what equals 5 х9? 

3. Count by 95 % 45. 

4. Write 9 fives in a column. What is the sum? 

5. Group the 9 fives in three groups. How many 5’s in each group? 3x5= 
what ? 
6. What equals 1 of 45? 


FACTORS 


1. In how many rows of how many squares can 24 square inches be ar- 
ranged? Tell different ways. 

2. Give length and width of different rectangles containing 36 square inches. 

3. Compare the length and width of a rectangle made from 25 squares. 

4. What numbers of squares can be arranged as squares? How must the 
number of rows compare with the number in each row? 

5. What two equal numbers multiplied together make 16? 49? 64? 36? 

6. What is 4 of 24? Of 36? Of 30? Of 21? Of 27? Of 18? Of 15? 

7. What two equal numbers may be added to make 42? 36? 48? 32? 
28? 40? 30? 26? 28? 34? 38? 44? 46? 50? 

8. Into how many rows of how many squares each can 21 squares be 
arranged in an oblong rectangle? 42? 14? 35? 

9. Cut a rectangle containing 20 square inches. How long and how wide 
must it be? What must the dimensions be if it is to contain 40 square inches? 
Give more than one answer. 

10. Give the dimensions of a rectangle to contain 48 square inches; of one 
to contain 64 square inches; 15 square inches; 30 square inches; 45 square 
inches. | 

Review the addition drills. 


(aj © £o ow di (d 6 7 8 9 
2 «€ 2 9 9 § % 7% 
( 9 Bo & 3 (фо а 4 7 
4 6 6 9 7 5 8 6 
(су 4». S UG 3 
7 9 4 8 


1. Sums to be named rapidly at sight. 
2. Arrange in a different order and repeat. 


CARRYING 


1. Add 36 (а) 66-2 what? 30430- what? 
36 (b) The sum of 36 and 36 is how much more than 60? 
— (c) Visualize 60 Write 36 
12 36 
72 
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2. Add 28 8+8 = what? 
28 20-20-мһағ? 
— Then 28 + 28 = 40 + what? 


Visualize 40 Write 28 
28 


56 
3. Add. 27 54 48 48 36 12 24 25 75 50 35 45 
27 27 48 24 60 84 72 36 25 50 35 45 


4. Find the sums of: 


28 39 25 22 38 24 33 29 27 29 31 28 22 28 26 
15 16 17 19 13 19 29 15 19 18 19 16 18 14 17 


5. Add 15 15 14 13 12 16 18 17 19 18 18 15 19 17 16 18 17 16 14 17 19 
15 19 18 17 19 16 16 17 19 17 19 18 17 15 19 18 16 15 19 14 13 


14 13 17 18 19 
16 18 13 12 11 


6. Practice visualizing such sums as those in No. 4 and No. 5. 
7. Practice visualizing the sums of two such sums, thus: 


15 15` 30 
(a) 15 (b) 19 (с) 34 
30 34 64. 

This should not be written, but should be a succession of visual images 
9578897394678 9'9 8 69097 
267979 487 89 585466327 
9 9535607 8.9 $7 9 9 47 8.95.7.3 5.8 
466909 58556758679 4869 


1. Image the sums of 9 and 9. (8) 
22773 


Image the sum of 11. 
13 Then what is the sum of the first column? 


2. Image the sums of 5 and 8. 11 
6 6 14 


Image the sum of 11. 
14 


Then what is the sum of the second column? 
Drill until the sums are given readily and accurately. Cultivate the visual 
images. This may be assisted by encouraging pupils to write the figures they 
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image, in the air; also, when a pupil hesitates, by writing part of the combination 
for him to see, leaving him to supply the remainder. 


Add 5 


NOA о мо 
оосо е 
моо мм 
OO C2 Ос О OO 
| лмм ооо 


00 4 00 00 tn 00 
| ONO NOUO 


1. Image the sum of the first two pairs 9 and 9. 
2 4 


Image the sum of 24 and the sum of 8. 
7 


Image 24. 
15 
2. Check this result by adding upward. 
Picture (a) 13. (b) 11. (c) 39. 
15 28 


(Тһе addition of more than two numbers of two figures each may profitably 
be put off a while longer.) 


Fifty-four, Sixty-three, Seventy-two, Fifty-six. 1. Add 27 
27 
2. Since 272 3x9, 54 equals how many 95? 6x92 what? 4 of 54 equals 
what? 54+9= what? 
3. Since 54-6 x9, 54 = how many 652 54+6=what? 9x6- what? One- 
ninth of 54 = what? 4 
4. Add 27 
36 


5. Since 27 2 3x9 and 36-4 х9, 63 = how many 95? 63 + 9 = what? 7x9 
=what? 4 of 63 = what? 
6. Since 63-7 х9, 63=how тапу 75? 63+7=what? One-ninth of 63 = 
what? 9х7 = what? 
7. Add 36 
36 
8. Since 36-4 x9, 72 must equal how many 95? 8x9- what? 
9. Since 72=8х 9, 72- how many 85? 72+8=what? 1 of 72-2 what? 
9x8- what? 
10. Count to 72 by 9's. 
11. Add 28 
28 


12. Since 28-7 x4, and 56-2х28, 56-7 x what? 
13. Count to 56 by 8's. 

14. Since 56-7 х8, 56-8 times what? 

15. Count to 56 by 7's. 
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SQUARES 


1. Lay four one-inch squares іп a row. Arrange four separate square inches 
in oner forms. Which form is the most compact? 
If a square has four square inches in it, how long is each of its edges? 
3 How many square inches in a square three inches long? Four inches 
long? 
4. Try to arrange three squares each one inch long in the form of a square. 
Try 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
5. The numbers 4, 9 and 16 are said to be perfect ақыры 4 is the square 
of 2, 9 is the square of 3 and 16 is the square of 4. Why? 
6. What number is the square of 5? Of 6? 
7. 5х5 = what? 6x6=what? 7x7=what? 8х8 = what? 
8. What number is the square of 7? Of 8? 
9. 25 is the product of what two equal numbers? 36? 49? 64? 
10. Arrange 9 rows of 9 square inches each. To discover how many, sepa- 
rate the back row from the others and place at the right as indicated. (Figure 
212.) How many tens and what else? 9x9=what? 


| гыны ы 





FIGURE 912. 


11. 10x 10=what? What is the square of 10? 
12. Write the squares of all the numbers from 1 to 10. 1? means the square 
1. 


of 
1°=1х1=1. 
22-2х2- 2. 
3323x3- 
etc. 


TABULATING CONTINUED 


Uniform Multipliers. Write the multiplication table complete to 9x9, 
as begun on page 3421. 


Multiples—Uniform Multiplicands. From this point the tabulation of 
products will include the multipliers 10, 11 and 12. Though unnecessary, it is 
convenient to know such products. 

1. Count by 2's to 24. 
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2 What is the sum of 12 twos? Of 11 twos? Of 10 twos? 24, 22 and 
20 are multiples of 2. 


3. Tabulate all the multiples of 2 to 12x2. 


1х2- 7х2- 
2 X 2 = 8 х 2 = 
3x2= 9x2= 
4x2= 10x2= 
5х2- 11х2- 
6x2- 12х2- 
4. Count by 3% to 36. 
5. Tabulate the multiples of 3 to 12x 3. 
1х3- 7х3- 
2х3- 8х3- 
3х3- 9х3- 
4х3- 10х3- 
5х3- 11х3- 
6x3= 12x3= 
6. Count by 4’s to 12x 4 and tabulate these multiples. 
1x4= 7x4= 
2x4= 8х4- 
3x4= 9x4= 
4x4= 10x4= 
5x4= 11х4- 
6х4- 12х4- 
7. Count by 55 to 12x 5 апа tabulate the multiples of 5. 
1х5- 7х5- 
2x52 8х5- 
3x5= 9x5= 
4x5= 10x5= 
5х5- 11х5- 
6x5- 12х5- 


8. Suppose we double all the multiples of 2; the resulting multiples will be 
multiples of what number? 


9. Compare all the multiples: of 4, each by each, with the corresponding 
multiples of 2. 


10. What set of multiples would result if we double the multiples of 3? Of 
4? Of5? à 
11. Tabulate the above. 


x6= 7x6= 1x8= 7x8= 
2x6= 8x6= 2x8= 8x 8= 
3x6= 9x6= 3х8- 9х8- 
4хб- 10х6- 4х8- 10х8- 
5хб- 11х6- 5х8- 11х8- 
6x6- 12х6- 6х8- 12х8- 
1х10- 7х10- 

2х10- 8х10- 

3х10- 9x10- 

4x10- 10х10- 

5х10- 11х10= 

бх 10= 12х10- 
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12. Count by 6%, 8' and 10's to 12 times 6, 8 and 10. 
13. Count by 775 to 49 and tabulate. 
A ee What set of multiples could be derived by tripling the multiples of 2? 
f 3? 
15. Count by 95 to 72. 


Multiples of Seven. 1. What is the product of 3 and 7? 
2. Since 3x7=21, 6x7=how many 21’s? 
3. Add 21 Add 21 

21 21 

— 21 
4. 42- how many sevens? 
5. Since 3x 21263 and 3x7=21, 63 = how many 7’s? 
6. Add three gronps of three 7's each. 

7 7 


7 7 7 
7 21 7 21 Z 521 
7. Since 2х7 = 14, 4х7 = what? 
8. 8х7 = һоҹ many 28's? 
9. даа 28 42 
28 14 
10. 42=how тапу 75? 14=how тапу 75? Then 42+ 14, ог 56, = how 
many 75? 8х7 = уһаё? 
* 11. Since 42-6х7 and 21-3х7, 42+21 = how тапу 75? 9х7 = what? 
12. Ааа 42 35 28 
7 14 21 
49=how тапу 75? 7x7-what? 
13. 7 tens- what? Then 10x7 = what? 
14. If 7 elevens be added, what is the sum? What is the sum then if 11 
sevens be added? 11x7- what? 
15. 6x72 what? 42+42=what? Then 12 х7 = what? 
16. Count by 7's to 84. Tabulate the multiples of 7 to 12x7, thus: 
1x7- 
2x7z 
3х7- 
4х/- 
etc. 


Exchange of Multiplier and Multiplicand. 

1. Lay or draw 4 rows of 5 squares each. How 
many squares? (Figure 213.) 

2. How many squares in the left-hand row? 
How many such rows? 

3. In the expression 4 х 5 squares, what is the 
multiplier? Тһе multiplicand? What is the 
product ? 

4. What is the multiplier, what is the multipli- 
cand and what the product іп the expression 5x4 

Ficure 213 squares ? 
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5. When we think 20 as a multiple of 5, what number is multiplier? 

6. But if we think 20 as multiple of 4, what is the multiplier? 

7. Is there a difference in meaning between 4x 5 and 5x4? Explain this 
difference by the diagram. 

8. Compare 4x7 with 7x4; 8x5 with 5x8. 

9. In computing the cost of 32 lemons at 3 cents a piece, what is properly 
the multiplier? Would it be convenient to exchange multiplier and multiplicand 
іп this case? What would be the effect on the product? 32x 3-3 x what? 


Multiples of Eleven. 1. Compare 11 with 10. It is how much greater? 
(Figure 214.) 


КЫ сы ЕНЕ MCN 


FIGURE 214 


2. Since 11 is one more than 10, 2 elevens аге how many more than 2 tens? 
(Figure 215.) 





FIGURE 215 


3. Since 11 is 1 more than 10, 3 elevens are how much more than 3 tens? 
(Figure 216.) 





FIGURE 216 
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4. Tabulate the multiples of 11. 
5. Since 2x 11 = 22, 11 x 2- what? 
Since 3 х 11=33, 11 x 3- what? 
6. 11x4=what? 11x5=what? 
7. What is the product of 11 and 6? Of 11 and 7? 
8. How many 11’s in 22? In 33? In 44? \ 
22-11-2 what? Find 3 of 22. 
33-11- what? Find j of 33. 
44 +11 = what? Find } of 44. 
9. 55-112 what? How many 1/5 in 66? In 77? 
10. If 8 elevens be added, what is the sum? 


11. Multiply 11 11 1 11 11 
7 8 9 6 5 


12. Tabulate the multiples of 11 to 9 x 11, thus: 


1x11-2 6x11- 
2х11 = 7х11= 
3х11= 8х11= 
4х11 = 9х1 = 
5х11= 


Multiples of Nine. 1. Compare nine with ten. How much less is it? 
( Figure 217.) 


без = = л 


Ficure 217 


2. 2 nines are how many less than 2 tens? (Figure 218.) 





20 


FIGURE 218 
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3. In the same way compare 3 nines with 3 tens and 4 nines with 4 tens. 
(Figures 219 and 220.) 


9 





20 


Ficure 219 





FIGURE 220 


4. То make 5 nines of 50, how much must be subtracted ? 

5. 6 nines - 60 minus what? 

6. 7 nines = 70 minus what? 

7. Study a list of the multiples of nine. Write the tens figures in a column 
and the units figures in a column. Compare each tens figure with the preceding. 


09 54 
18 63 
27 72 
36 81 
45 90 
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8. What is the sum of the tens figure and the units figure іп 18? In 27? 
In 90? In 09? Study the column of multiples on preceding page. 
9. Tabulate the multiples of 9 to 10 x 9. 


NOTATION 


Provide the class with one-inch squares, with rectangles one inch by ten 
inches, and ten-inch squares. 

1. How many tens make 100? 

2. Lay 10 one-inch squares in a line. Lay side by side 10 rectangles, each 
1 inch by 10 inches. (Figure 221.) 


ee egal 


FIGURE 221 


What shape is 1 hundred if made of ten such tens? 


2222222222222 


= 


FIGURE 222 
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4. Eleven tens = 1 hundred and what? 
Twelve tens = 1 hundred and what? 
Thirteen tens- 1 hundred and what? 


5. Show by laying 11 tens, 12 tens or 13 tens, then laying its equal, using 
1 hundred and as many tens as needed. (Figure 222 on previous page.) 

6. Show similarly two hundred twenty. 

How many hundreds and how many tens? 

7. Show two hundred twenty-two. Write it in figures. 

8. What does each figure mean in 222? In 543? In 125? In 637? 

9. How many tens in 40? What does the 4 іп 40 mean? Тһе 0 means no 
what? 4 

10. Show опе hundred one. Why is it written thus, 101? 

11. Show 102, 103, 104, 105, and tell why they are so written. 

12. Write one hundred six, one hundred seven, one hundred eight, one 
hundred nine. 

13. Show one hundred twenty-two. Write it. 

Show one hundred twenty. Write it. What does each figure mean in 120? 
Тһе 0 means no what? 

15. Show one hundred eleven. Write it. 

16. Show one hundred ten. Write it. 

17. Read and build 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120. 

18. Read and make 121, 125, 129, 130, 136, 140, 144, 150, 163, 186. 

19. Show two hundred. How many hundred, how many tens, how many 
ones? Then how shall it be written? 

20. What do the 05 mean in 200? 

21. Read and build 300, 400, 500. 

22. Show two hundred two. How many tens? Then how shall we write it? 

23. Read and build 203, 305, 403, 510, 230, 340, 303, 330, 333, 202, 220, 222, 
404, 440, 444. 

24. Write all the numbers from 1 to 125. 

25. What number follows 999? How many hundreds = one thousand? Why 
is one thousand written 1000? 


Add at sight: 

90 50 70 80 60 70 8 90 
20 60 0 90 90 50 80 50 
90 80 60 30 90 80 40 70 
40 60 60 90 70 50 80 60 
80 90 70 30 $- 

70 90 4 80 

MULTIPLYING 


Carrying. Products Less Than 100. 


1. Add 24 (a) What is the sum of 3 fours? Of 3x2tens? 
24 (b) Then 3 х24-6 tens + what? 
24 (c) Image 12 
60 


(d) Then 24+ 24 + 24, or 3x 24 = what? 
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2. Add 26 (a) What is the sum of 3 sixes? Of 3 times 2 tens? 
26 (b) Then 3 x 26=6 tens + what? 
26 (c) Visualize 18 
60 


(d) Then 3 x 26= what? 
3. Multiply 26 by 3. 
26 (Read, 3 times 26) (a) 3x6z what? 
x3 (b) 3x2 tens- what? 
— (c) Then 3х26-6 tens + what? 
(d) Visualize 18 
60 


(e) Then 3 х 26 = what? 
4. 3х 28 = what? 
28 (а) 3х8 = what? 
х3 (b) 3x2 tens- what? 
— (c) Then 3x28-6 tens + what? 
(d) Visualize 24 
60 


(e) Write 28 
x3 


. How many 28's in 84? 
. 2x47 = what? 
. Then 94 + 47 what? And 4 of 94 = what? 
. 2x 39 = what? 
9. Then what is 4 of 78? 78 39 = what? 
10. Find the products: 3 х 19, 4х 23, 4x24, 4x18, 5x17, 5x 20. 
11. Which number is the multiplier in No. 10? Тһе multiplicand? 
12. 57 is the product of 19 by what? How many 19's in 57? Then 57 is 
a multiple of what? What is 4 of 57? 


сас 


DIFFERENCES AND REMAINDERS 


1. Add 25 (a) 6+5 = what? 
36 (b) 3 tens - 2 tens = what? 
— (c) Then 25 + 36-5 tens + what? 
(d) 50411 2 what? 
(e) What is the sum of 25 and 36? 
(f) How much is carried to tens' column? 
2. What must be added to 25 to make 61? 
25 (a) 5+what=11? 
+ what? (b) 3 tens and what - 6 tens? 
(c) Why carry 1 ten to 2 tens? 
61 (d) Then 25 + what - 61? 
3. What must be added to 36 to make 61? 
36 (a) 64 what- 11? 
+ what? (b) 4 tens + what - 6 tens? 
— (с) Why say “4 tens" instead of 3 tens? 
61 (Was anything carried to tens’ column in problem No. 1?) 
(d) Then 36 and what =61? 
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4. 49 + 23 = what? 
49 
23 
72 


5. What is the difference between 49 and 72? 
49 (a) 9+what=12? 


— (Б) 5 tens and what -7 tens? 


7 (Why say “5 tens" instead of 4 tens? What was carried 
to tens' column in the addition of problem No. 4? 
Why?) 


(c) Then 49 and what - 72? 


б. Solve 72 (а) 94+ what- 12? 
-49 (b) 5 tens what -7 tens? 
— (c) Then 49- what - 72? 


7. 72 is how much more than 23? 
72 (a) 3+what=12? (Why 12?) (Study problem 4 to find the 
-23 answers.) 
— (b) 3 tens what-7 tens? (Why 3 tens?) 
(c) Then 23 + what 272? 


8. Two numbers have been added to make 75. One of them is 48; find the 
other. 
75 (a) 8+what=15? (Why say 15? Could anything be added 
-48 to 8 to make 5?) 
— (b) 5 tens and what make 7 tens? (Why say 5 tens?) 
(c) Then 48 + what - 75? 


9. 75 is how much greater than 27? 48 + 27 = what sum? 
10. 93 is how much more than 37? 37 + what = 93? 
How many numbers were added to make 93? What was опе 
-37 of the two? 
— Something was added to the 7 to make what in the sum? 
(a) 7+ what=13? 
(If 6 is added to 37 what will it make? 43 + what =93? 
(b) 4 tens and how many tens=9 tens? 
(с) Then 37+what=93? 
11. 564+27=what? 93 = 56 what? 
Then 93 – 56 = what? 
12. 25 + what = 82? 
Then 25+57=what? Add 25 and 57. 
Then 57 + what - 82? 
Find the difference between 57 and 82. 
13. When 82 is compared with 25 to find how much greater it is, it is sepa- 
rated into two parts. What is one of them? The other? 
14. Since 82 is 57 more than 25, what would be the remainder if 25 were 
subtracted from 82? 
15. What would be the remainder if 57 were subtracted from 82? 
16. When 57 is subtracted from 82, 82 is separated into two parts. Which 
is taken away and which left? 
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17. Since 82 is 57 more than 25, what number is 57 less than 82? What 
number is 25 less than 82? 
18. What number is 24 less than 71? Find the difference. 71 
-24 
19. What is the sum of 24 апа 47? 
20. What is the remainder when 24 is taken from 71? When 47 is taken 
away from 71? 
21. 37 is how much less than 65? 
22. 33 is how much less than 65? 
65 (a) 3+what=5? (Why not 15?) 
-33 (b) 3 tens+what=6 tens? (Why not say 4 tens?) 


23. Subtract 23, 24, 25, 26 and 27 each in turn from 65. What are the 
remainders ? 

24. Find the difference between 100 and 47. 100 is how much greater than 
47? 'Than 53? 47 is how much less than 100? 53 is how much less than 100? 

25. 120- 53 = what? 

26. 145 – 123 = what? 

27. 150- 27 = what? 

28. 251 – 127 = what? 

Caution: Do not assign problems using large numbers whose values pupils 
do not easily sense because they are unaccustomed to use them. 

29. When 5 is subtracted from 8 and the remainder 3 left, the 8 is called 
the minuend and the 5 the subtrahend. 

30. When 5 is to be subtracted from 8, the 8 must be separated into two 
parts. (Figure 223.) What is each? Where is the 8? Show the subtrahend; 
the remainder ; the minuend. 


Ficure 223 


31. Subtract 7 from 10 by cutting a rectangle 1 inch by 10 inches (or to 
scale 4 inch by 5 inches), then separating the 10 into 7 and 3. Show subtrahend 
and remainder. What has happened to the minuend? | 

32. То find how much more than 10, 7 is, cut two rectangles, 10 and 7, and 
compare them. Cut a third equal to the difference. 

33. Point out minuend, subtrahend and remainder in No. 25, No. 26, No. 27 
and No. 28. 


MULTIPLES 
Twelve. 1. 60-how many 125? 24-how many 125? Then 60+24= 
how many 12's? 
2. 722122 what? 36 + 48 = what? 


Add 36 
ss 


3. 84+12=what? 1 of 84=what? 2 of 84=what? 7х 12 = what? 
4. 42+42=what? 42=how many 7’s? 42=how many 65? 
5. Since 42=7 x6, 84=7 x what? 
6. Since 422 6x7, 84=how many 7’s? 
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7. Add 84 72 60 48 
12 24 36 48 


8. How many 12's in each of the numbers combined in No. 7? Then 
96 = how many 12's? 
9, 96 + 12 = what? 4 of 96=what? 8х 12 = what? 
10. Since 96 = 8 х 12, 96 = how many 8s? 096 + 8 = what? 
11. Since 96=2х 48 and 48 =6х 8, then 96 must equal how many 85? 
12. 96+ 8= what? 12х8= what? 
13. Ааа 96 84 72 60 
12 24 36 48 


14. How many twelves added in each example іп No. 13? Then 108 = how 
many 12's? 

15. 108 + 12 = what? One-ninth of 108 = what? 9x 12 = what? 

16. Since 108 =9 х 12, 108 = how тапу 95? 

17. Add 54 and 54. (а) 54= һом тапу 95? (b) Then 108-how 
тапу 95? 

18. Ааа 60 (а) 60-how many 12's? 

60 (b) Then 120- how тапу 12's? 


19. 120 = how many tens? 

20. Find 11 twelves. 12 twelves. 

21. 72=how many 125? 2x72- what? Then 144 = how many 12's? 

22. Cut a square a foot long. Find how many rows of how many square 
inches each are in it. How many square inches in a square foot? 


Other Multiples. Eleven. 23. How much is 4x11? Double 44 = how 
many 1175? 

24. Set down nine 1175 and add. 9х 11 what? 

25. Add 99 and 11 by first adding one to 99 and then the remaining 10. 

26. 110- how тапу 1/75? 10x 11=what? 

27. Find 11 x 11 and 12x 11. 

28. Tabulate the multiples of 12 and of 11. 


1х12- 7х12- 1х11- 7х11= 
2х12= 8х12- 2х11- 8х11- 
3x12z 9х12- 3х11- 9x11- 
4x12- 10х12- 4x11- 10х11- 
5х12- 11х12- 5х11 = 11х11 = 
бх 12= 12х12 = бх 11 = 12х11- 


29. From what column of multiples may the multiples of 12 be derived ? 
How? 


30. Write the products of all the numbers from 1 to 12 by 12 and by 11. 


12х1- 12х 7- 11х1- 11х 7= 
12х2- 12х 8- 11х2- 11х 8- 
12x3- 12x 9- 11х3- 11х 9- 
12х4- 12х10= 11х4- 11х10- 
12х5- 12х11- 11х5- 11х11- 
12x6= 12x12= 11х6- 11х12- 
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NOTATION—CONTINUED 


1. Cut 10 one-fourth-inch squares. Build them into a row. 

2. Cut a rectangle equal to a row of 10 one-fourth-inch squares. 

3. Cut a rectangle equal to 10 such tens. How long and how wide? Ten 
tens - one what? 

4. Cut a rectangle equaling ten such hundreds in а row. Give the dimen- 
sions. Ten hundred = one what? 

5. Place on the teacher's desk six or more such thousands, hundreds, tens 
and ones. 

6. Show the rectangles illustrating 1111; show 1213, 2132, 2000, 2400, 3200, 
1200, 1201, 1021, 2020, 1030, 1002, 1001, 2002, 2022, 2202, 3003, 3030, 4103, 
1004, 1010, 1011, 1012, 1016, 3101, 2001, 2010. 

7. Read each of the foregoing. 

8. Teacher shows the rectangles; pupils name the numbers. 

9. Teacher shows the rectangles; pupils write the numbers. 

10. Pupil selects illustrative rectangles, calls on another pupil to read the 
number; all write. Insist on having all figures that mean units of the same 
denomination, as thousands, written in columns. 

Note. Тһе use of a comma to separate thousand's denomination from 
those of lower order is not recommended. It may be of some service later when 
the number to be read or written is written with. five or more figures. 


MEASURING NUMBERS 


1. How many 3’s in 12? To separate a 12 into 3’s, it is necessary to use 
Jas a measure. (Figure 224.) 


12 





FicunE 224 


2. Place the 3 upon the 12. Mark off a part of the 12 equal to 3. Move the 
3 to cover another portion. Mark off. Repeat as often as possible. (Figure 
225.) 





2 
Z 
ZZ 
Z 
2 





FIGURE 225 
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3. 12 divided into 35-4. Show the 12 in the diagram. Show the 3%. 
Show the 4. 


4. In the above discussion, 12 is a quantity (of surface) and 3 a quantity. 
Was the four a quantity or a number? 


5. Маке a rectangle 4 inches by 5 inches, and опе 1 inch by 5 inches. 
Divide the 20 into 5's by measuring. (Figure 226.) 


NONU 


FIGURE 226 


6. What is the quotient of 20-5? The dividend is a quantity (expressed 
by a number) and the divisor a quantity. Is the quotient a quantity? Show the 
dividend and divisor in the diagram. Show the quotient. 


7. Divide 12 by 4. Which is the measured quantity and which the measure? 
How тапу 4's in 12? Is the quotient 3 a quantity or a mere number? 


8. Illustrate by a drawing 12-3. What is the quotient? What is the 
measure? : 


9. Do we prove that 12+3=4 by putting 3 45 together, or putting 4 3% 
together ? 


10. In example No. 6, is the 20 a multiple of 5 or of 4? 


PARTITION 
1. Find } of 12. 
2. Do we measure by placing a given unit or quantity against another? 


3. In measuring, is the number of equal parts in the dividend given or to be 
found? 


4. When we find 1 of 12, into how many equal parts do we divide the 
dividend? 

5. Find one of 5 equal parts іп 10. 4 of 10= what? 

6. Is this measuring or parting? 


MEASUREMENT AND PARTITION OF NUMBERS 


Tell whether each quotient below is found by measuring or parting. 
. How many 2’s in 10? 
. How many 5's in 10? 
. Find 4 of 10. 
. Find 4 of 10. 
How many nickels in 60 cents? 
15 of 60 cents = what? 
. Name two numbers that are exact measures of 6. 
. Name two numbers that are multiples of 6. 
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DIVISION TABLES 


1. Make partition tables. From the multiplication table of uniform multi- 
pliers, make the corresponding tables of partition. 


Doubling Halving Doubling Halving 
2x 12.2; therefore iof 2= 2x 7-14, therefore jofl4- 
Du 3c iof 4- 2x 8-16 lofl6- 
2x 32 6 еі lof 6- 2x 9-18 i lofl8- 
2x 42 8 Y lof 8- 2x10-2 20 д 4 of 20= 
2x 5=10 KE iofl0- 2x11=22 ae 1of22- 
2x 6-12 s 1of12- 2х12-24 % 1of24- 
Products Partition . Products Partition 
3x 1-2 3, therefore lof 3- 4x 1-2 4, therefore 1of 4= 
3x 22 6 lof 6= 4x 22 8 ji lof 8- 
3x 32 9 Б iof 9- 4х 3-12 A lofl12- 
3x 4-12 “ 4 of 12= 4x 4=16 i lofl6- 
3x 5-15 s dof 15= 4x 5=20 Ч lof20- 
3x 6-18 d lofl18- 4x 6-24 н lof24- 
3x 7-21 d 10Ғ21- 4х 7-28 6 lof28- 
3x 8-24 5 10Ғ24- 4х 8-32 ў; lof32- 
3x 9-27 Y 10Ғ27- 4х 9-36 + ł of 36= 
3x10=30 “ 4 of 30= 4 x 10-40 # lof40- 
3х11-33 i 4 of 33= 4x11=44 tof 44 = 
3х 12= 36 e lof36- 4х12-48 4 lof48- 
2. From the tables of multiples, derive tables of consequent quotients. 
Multiples 9} 2 Measuring by 2% 

1х2- 2, therefore 2-2- 

2x22 4 8 4-2- 

3x22 6 < 6-2 = 

4х2= 8 a 8-2- 

5х2-10 s 10+2= 

6x2=12 u 124-2 

7х2-14 S 1442-2 

8х2-16 “ 16+2= 

9x2=18 e 18+2= 

10x2=20 “ 20+2= 

11х2-22 “ 22:2- 

12х2-24 Ч 24+2= 

Counting by 3’s Measuring by 38 Counting by 4's Measuring by 4's 

Tx3-.3; therefore 3+3= 1х4- 4, therefore 4+4= 
2x3= 6 6+3= 2х4- 8 8-4- 
3x32 9 5 9:3- 3х4-12 i 12+4= 
4x3=12 s 12+3= 4х4=16 s 16+4= 
5x3=15 s 15+3= 5x4=20 ЕР 20+4= 
6x3=18 “ 18-3- 6x4=24 54 24+4= 
7x3=21 “ 21:3- 7х4-28 M 28:4- 
8х3-24 n 24+3= 8x 4=32 id 32+4= 
9х3-27 е 27 +3 = 9х4-36 b: 36+4= 
10x 3-30 “ 30+3= 10x 4=40 Ы 40:4- 
1х3-33 n 33+3= 11x4=44 - 44-4- 
12x 3236 М 36+3= 12x4=48 s 48+4= 
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DRILLS 


Though knowledge of number facts has been built up in the foregoing pages 
to 12 х 12, because such knowledge is easily and readily attained and because of 
the additional insight developed, it is nevertheless sufficient for calculation pur- 
poses to stop at 9x9.  Familiarity with the multiples of ten is included in 
appropriation and use of the decimal system of notation. 

It is not necessary, however, to drill the rgemory upon 81 separate com- 
binations. There are only 45 figure associations that must become fixed and 
recallable at an instant. (See Table C, page 3338.) 


Give Products. Memorize. Give Products. Memorize. 
(ay 4 650 C». (y. s > В лм 

> oo Т У a 2 6 7 9 6 
(b) 8 1 6 5 1 Ges: 8 6 3 4 

2 oT ау 06 d 4 © 6 9 8 
i de сз o. o4 (hg oY Ж 9 

4 2 2. 2 8 7 ow X4 8 7 
(djs do б 7. 4 iE > Ж 9. 3 

p am о ^$ 0) 9 SS We. 5 
QOL 22 d.e гб 

8 d. б -40 7 


Visualize the above columns after the method recommended for the commit- 
ting of sums in second grade (p. 3372). 


Supplementing Division. 1. Find 4 of 46. What is 1 of 4 tens? Of 6? 
Then what is 4 of 46? 

2. 2x23 = what? 

3. Find 1 of 42; of 48; of 84; of 88; of 68; of 86; of 28; of 82; of 26; 
of 62; of 46; of 64; of 44; of 66. 

4. Find 2x21; 2x24; 2x42; 2x44; 2x34; 2x43; 2x14; 2x41; 2x13; 
2x31; 2x23; 2x32; 2x22. 

5. Find 4 of 39. 

a. What is 4 of 3 tens? Of 9? 
b. Then what is 4 of 39? 

6. 3x13- what? How many 13's then in 39? 

7. Find 4 of 63; 66; 69; 96; 93; 99. 

8. How many 21's in 63? 22's in 66? 23's in 69? 32's in 96? 31’s іп 93? 
33's in 99? 

9. Find 1 of 88; of 84. 

10. How many 22's in 88? 21’s in 84? 

11. Multiply 21 by 4. 4x22- what? Add 4 22's. 

12. Multiply 21, 22, 23, 32, 31 and 33 each by 3. 

Add з 215, 3 22's, 3 23's, etc. 
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Division by Measurement. (One of the Equal Parts as Divisor.) 
l. 2)12 means how many 2’s in 12? What does 12+2 mean? 
(It is recommended that the quotient be placed above the dividend.) 
6 
2. 2)12 means 1272-6. 
Read the above thus: The quotient of 12 divided by 2-6. 


3. Write the quotient and read: 
5)25 7)28 9)36 5)40 6)42 12)60 
4. How many 2's in 26? In 28? | 
2)26 (а) How many 25 in 20? In 6? 
(b) Then how many 2's in 26? 
2)28 (a) How many 2's in 20? In 8? 
(b) Then how many 2's in 28? 
5. How many 3’s in 39? 
6. How many 2’s in 40? 
2)40 (а) Lay 40 squares in 4 rows of 10 each. (Figure 227.) 


FIGURE 227 


(b) Separate into rows of 4. 
(c) 4 tens how many 4's? 
(d) Separate each 4 into 2's. (Figure 228.) 


BEEN 
ЧЕННННЕННН 


FIGURE 228 * 


(e) How many ranks of twos? (left to right) Unite the twos in 


each rank. 
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(f) How many 2’s in each rank? 
(g) Then 40-2- how many tens? 
7. How many 2’s in 42? In 44? In 46? In 48? 
Example: How many 2's in 40? In 2? Then how many 2% in 42? 
. 8. How тапу 2% in 60? 2)6 


(а) Lay 60 one-inch cubes іп 6 rows of 10 cubes each. (Fig- 
ure 229.) 


=< 





Ficure 229 


(b) Separate into rows of 6. How many rows of 6? (Figure 230.) 


meres 


Ficure 230 


(c) Divide each 6 into 2’s. (Figure 231.) 














2272 

аз. <<. 2 

Sea SS 
252256272 


Е 


FIGURE 231 
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(d) Build a wall (3x2x1) of each 6. 
(e) Unite these walls, sideways, into a solid composed of 3 layers of 
10 rows of 2 cubes each. (Figure 232.) 





FIGURE 232 


(f) How тапу 2’s in each layer? How many tens of 2’s in all? 
(g) Then how many tens: in the quotient of 60+2? 
9. Find the quotient of 62+2; of 64+2; of 66+2; of 68+2. 
Example: How many Z's in 60? In 8? Then how many 2’s in 68? 
10. 80—2- what? => 
2)80 
(а) Lay 80 one-inch cubes in 8 rows of 10 each. 
(b) Separate into rows of 8. 
(c) Divide each 8 into 2's and proceed as in problem No. 8 on page 
3445. 
11. Divide 82, 84, 86 and 88 by 2 to find the auotient. 
12. 60 - 3- what? 
3)60 
(a) Lay 60 one-inch cubes in 6 rows of 10 each. 
(b) Separate into rows of 6. 
(c) Divide each 6 into 3's. 
(d) Build a wall of each 6, 2 inches high, 1 inch wide and 3 inches 
long front to back. 


(e) Unite into a solid composed of 2 layers, each 3 x 10. 
(f) How тапу 3%5 in each layer? How many tens of 3’s in all? 
(е) Then how many tens in the quotient of 60+3? 


13. 63 +3 = what quotient? 66 + 3 = what? 69 + 3 = what? 
14. Divide 90, 93, 96 and 99 by 3. 

15. Divide 80, 84 and 88 by 4. 

16. Find the quotient of 30 + 2. 2)30 


(a) Lay 30 one-inch squares in 3 rows of 10 each. 
(b) Separate into rows of 3 each. How many? 
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(c) Separate each 3 into 2'5. What remainder? (Figure 233.) 


ЫШ ГГ 


SSE 


FIGURE 233 


(d) How many 2’s in the front rank? 


Partial A 
solution | 2)30 


(e) How many ones in the back rank? How many 2's in 10? 


oo 15 
work 2)30 


(f) Then how many 2's in 30? 
17. 32+ 2 = what? 
(а) Lay 32 one-inch squares іп 3 rows of 10 each +1 row of 2. 
(b) Separate the 30 into rows of 3. How many rows? 
(c) How many 2's in each 3? What remainder? 
(d) How many 2's in the rank of 2's? 
(e) How many ones in the entire remainder? How many 2's in 12? 


(f) Then how many 2's in 32? 
18. 2)34 2)36 2)38 
19. Divide 50 by 2. 2)50 

(a) Lay 50 one-inch cubes in 5 rows of 10 each. 


(b) Separate into rows of 5. 


(c) Divide each 5 into 2's. How many ranks of 2's? What remain- 
der? (Figure 234.) 





FIGURE 234 
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(d) Unite the twos in the front rank; unite the twos in the next 
rank. Lift the latter and put as a layer on the front rank, making a solid 
2x2x10. (Figure 235.) 


FIGURE 235 


(е) 50-2-how many tens? What remainder? (Figure 236.) 
(This is composed of the ones not built into the solid.) 


FIGURE 236 


(f) How many 2's in 10? Then how many 2's in 50? 


20. 2)52 2)58 2)54 2)56 

2%, -2572 2)76 2)78 2)74 2)70 
22. 2)9 2)% 2)94 2)98 2)92 
23. How many 3% in 42? 3)42 


(a) Lay 42 one-inch cubes іп 4 rows of 10 each plus 2. (Fig- 
ure 237.) 


FIGURE 237 
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(b) Separate the 40 into 4's. (Figure 238.) 


S 


Жа 
(a i 


FIGURE 238 


- (с) How many 3’s in each 4? How many ranks of 35? What re- 
mainder? (Figure 239.) 


шишиши 
LLLIDR 


1 523 
ГЕ ГЛ) 
ШЕШ 
юни 
ЮН 
CECCI 
CE 
ШЕШІ 


(d) 1223-2 what? 
(e) Then 42 + 3 = what? 


24. 3)45 3)48 3)75 3)72 


N 


3)78 
25. Divide 57 by 3. 3)57 


(a) Lay 57 one-inch cubes in 5 rows of 10 each plus 7. How man 
ranks of 357 (Figure 240.) 





FIGURE 240 
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(b) What remainder? 
(c) 27 + 3 = what? 
(d) Then 57 +3 = what? 


26. How тапу 3% іп 84? 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 


(а) 8-32 what? What is the remainder? 
(b) 24+ 32 what? 
(c) Then 84 + 3 = what? 


3)51 3)81 3)54 3)87 
4)52 4)56 4)92 4)96 
4)60 4)64 4)68 4)72 4)76 
4)96 4)97 


(a) 97 + 4-24 and what remainder? 
(b) 12 what part of another 4? 
(с) 97 +4= what? 


5)65 5)75 5)70 5)80 5)90 5)85 

6)78 6)84 6)96 6)90 7)91 
6)86 

(а) 86-6214 and what remainder? 

(b) 22 what part of another 6? 

(c) Then 86 + 6 = what? 


4)92 


5)95 
7)98 


Division by Partition. (An Equal Part as Quotient.) 1. Find 3 of 32. 
(Figure 241.) 


Ficure 241 
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(a) Can we take 3 of 3 tens without dividing a ten? 
(b) Find 3 of 2 tens. (Figure 242.) 


FIGURE 242 


(c) How many tens in the remainder of the dividend? How many 
ones? 

(d) What is the total remainder? 

(e) What is 3 of 12? 

(f) Then 4 of 32= what? 


. Find 1 of 30, 36, 34 and 38. 
. What is 3 of 54? 


(а) Can we take 4 of 5 tens without dividing a ten? 

(b) What is 4 of 4 tens? What remains of the dividend? 
(c) 4 of 14-2 what? 

(d) Then 4 of 54-2 what? 


. Find 4 of 56, 50, 52, 58, 72, 78, 76, 74, 70, 90, 98, 94, 96 and 92. 
. What is 4 of 42? 


(а) 4 of 3 tens- what? What remains of the dividend? 
(b) 4 of 122 what? 
(c) Then what is 4 of 42? 


. Find 3 of 45, 48, 72, 78, 75. 

. What is 4 of 84? 1 of 8? 10f24? Then j of 84? 
. Find 4 of 51, 81, 54, 87. 

. Find 1 of 52, 56, 92, 96, 60, 64, 68, 72, 76, 78, 92. 


10. Find 4 of 65, 75, 70, 80, 90, 85, 95. 

11. Find 4 of 78, 84, 96, 90 and 2 of 91, 98. 

12. Find % of 42. 

(a) 4 of 42? (b) $ of 42? 
13. Find % of 48, 45, 75, 72, 84, 51, 81, 87, 54. 
14. Find 3 of 52, 92, 96, 60, 64, 68, 72, 76. 
MULTIPLICATION 

Multiply : 
60 by 2 28 by 8 
40 by 3 32 by 9 
25 by 5 55 by 5 
22 by 6 42 by7 
16 by 8 49 by 6 
65 by 2 55 by 6 
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Multiplication—Continued 


Multiply : 


115 


33 by 4 
27 by 5 
18 by 7 
44 by 3 
23 by 6 
25 by 6 
18 by 8 
24 by 7 
25 by 7 
36 by 5 
19 by 9 
22 by 9 
45 by 5 
25 by 9 
48 by 5 


75 by 4 
66 by 5 
64 by 6 
77 by7 
80 by 7 
45 by 9 
54 by 8 
68 by 7 
58 by 9 
67 by 8 
85 by 7 
98 by 8 
89 by 9 
76 by 9 


DIVISION BY MEASURING—CONTINUED 


2)232 


(а) 2 hundred +2 = what? 
(b) 3 tens + 221 ten and what remainder? 


(c) 1222-2 what? 


(d) Then 232+2= 





| 2)252 
2436 


what? 


2)25 


(а) 4 hundred + 2 = what? 
(b) (c) (d) as above. 


ЖЕ 2606 A ST 
4)876 5)875  Á5)595  6)684 
Shorten the analysis, thus: 4-2? 


2)332 


(a) 3 hundred +2= what? 
(b) 13 tens + 2 = what? 


(c) 12+ 2 = what? 


(d) Then 332+2= 
Shorten thus: (а) 3-2? 


2746 29758 
5)970 6)972 
5)П5 


what? 


3)368 
7)875 


6 2)272 


3)684 3)054 4)456  4)8^R 


7)791 8)896 





9)999 6)696 


5+2? 18-2? Then 458-2? 


What remainder? 
What remainder? 


SEES 4)66 
7) 924 8)924 


(a) 1 hundred 1 ten = how many tens? 
(b) 11 tens + 5 = what? etc. 


(c) Then 115+5= 


Or: (a) 1145? 


what? 
(b) 15-5? 
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(c) Then 11545? 


(b) 1322? (c) 1222? Then 3322? 


5)895 


5)115 
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8. 5)10  5)105 5)215 5)325 6)366  7)385  9)486 5)505 
7707  9)909 5)510 6)612 7)721 4)420 8)856 


DIVISION BY PARTITION 


Computing of Equal Parts. 1. 4 of 232. 
(a) 3 of 2 hundred. 
(b) 3 of 2 tens. 
(c) 3 of 12. 
(d) Then $ of 232. 
2. How many 116's in 232? Prove. 
2 x 116= what? 


-2 
116) 542 
3. 3 of 252, 256, 272, 436. 
4. 252 + 126. 
(a) How many 126's in 252? 2 
(b) 2x126= what? 126 2% 
5. 4 of 372; of 684; of 954, 252 


б. How many 3185 in 954? 3 times 318-мһа(? 
3 


s) 


7. Find 4 of 456, of 868, of 876; 1 of 575, of 595; 4 of 684; 1 of 791; 1 
of 896; 1 of 999, 


Products. 1. Multiply 116 by 2. 

2. Multiply 126, 128, 136, 218 by 2. 

3. Multiply 124, 228, 318 by 3. 

4. Multiply 114, 217, 219 by 4. 

5. Multiply 115, 119, 114 by 6. 

6. Multiply 113 by 7; 112 by 8; 111 by 9. 
Parts. 1. Find 4 of 332; of 576; of 758. 
2. Find 4 of 468 and 885. 


3. Find 1 of 656; 1 of 895; 4 of 970; 4 of 972; 4 of 875; 1 of 924; and 
1 of 924. 


Products: 
2х 234 5 x 366 7 x 637 8x 786 
3 x 333 4x 558 6x758 9x 856 
4x 421 6 x 327 7 x 826 9x 972 
4x478 5x 528 9 x 482 8 x 967 
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PEDAGOGICAL DISCUSSION 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


. The foregoing plans and methods have been carefully worked out and ap- 
plied in accordance with fundamental psychological principles. That teachers 
and parents may fully understand the foundation upon which the method rests, 
the following pages are added. Тһе careful study of these pages is recom- 
mended to all teachers by the author. 

While arithmetic is one of the most clearly developed and perhaps the 
most definitely articulated of all the subjects studied in the elementary school, 
it is frequently one of the most troublesome so far as satisfactory instruc- 
tion is concerned. While pupils who have natural taste for the mathemat- 
ical side of things, and those who are precise and calculating by disposition, 
delight in its methods and processes, multitudes of others of excellent native 
endowment but different temperament find it stupidly uninteresting and hard to 
comprehend. This is peculiarly unfortunate, because the organization of the sub- 
ject is such as to offer highly effective training in rational, consistent, coherent 
thinking—a discipline every human being needs in order that his education may 
become effective and his judgment be sharpened in trustworthiness and reliability. 


Because the writer believes that more can be done than usually is done 
toward preparing pupils for appreciation of mathematical truths, he has been 
persuaded to indicate in the preceding exercises, some of the activities in putting 
and placing, in shaping and ordering, in creating and conceiving, in handling 
and visualizing, by which the growing sense for quantity, common, in some 
degree, to every human being, may be cultivated and improved. 


Paper-folding and paper-cutting exercises, building, ruling, separating, joia- 
ing, estimating, measuring and counting may be combined in the production of 
ideas of quantity. Such ideas are embodied in representative imagery possessing 
shape and size as well as relations of shape and size. That knowledge of num- 
ber which is derived from counting separate individuals as it 1s usually developed 
to introduce beginners to arithmetic, is altogether insufficient for all except those 
favored pupils who are born with the number instinct. But lines, rectangles, 
cubes and oblong solids may be freely handled, divided and assembled so as to 
exhibit the primary number values in clear and adequate form and in a refresh- 
ing variety of ways. It is hoped that the occupations which are here suggested 
shall but open the way to a fruitful but little frequented field. 


The most elementary computing depends upon the possession of certain 
number habits or reactions, which are so well recognized by educators generally 
that they have been gathered into tables, and upon these tables much attention has 
been concentrated. Here there is danger that, in our eagerness to teach these 
very necessary forms, we shall overlook the substance that they only signify. 
It is highly important that work with figures and the drills upon those figure 
associations, that are known as the addition table, the multiplication table, etc., 
shall not be begun until they have been needed by the pupil, furnished by the 
teacher, and used by both as a language to express what has been seen, felt and 
adequately apprehended independent of figures. 
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That barren and confused activity that we call “juggling of figures" arises 
when pupils manipulate figures as they would objects, regardless of the fact that 
they are but symbols. Imagine a similar case: that of a writer dealing with 
letters and words, with no ideas to symbolize, but writing certain combinations 
that have been drilled into his possession as habits, and shuffling these combi- 
nations without regard to their significance in the hope that truth will, perad- 
venture, proclaim itself. Could anything be more desultory, vapid or productive 
of mental blindness and emptiness? Yet every parent and teacher can testify 
that “juggling of figures,” accompanied by mental vacuum, is distressingly 
common. 


The facts of the tables exist independently of the figure combinations that 
express them, and direct constructive experiences are possible that make them 
evident. Indeed, mathematical truth is just as patent and open to observation 
as color or plant growth to the movement of the planets, but rudimentary 
instruction in any science deals with selected, simplified material and properly 
devised schemes for display of its elementary relations. Observation, experi- 
ment, discovery and verification expressed in the terminology of the subject 
are as pertinent to mathematics as to biology. 


Repetition and drill are needed to fix the table facts in mind after their 
discovery, but careful attention to certain likenesses and connections that are 
discernible in the tables brings the relating and systematizing power of the mind 
to the aid of the memory and reduces the load upon its sheer carrying power. 
The use of the decimal scale and the processes of calculation based upon it are 
likewise capable of objective illustration and demonstration. If rationally 
approached and interpreted, calculation will not degenerate into “juggling of 
figures" because of the dawning perception that the operations of arithmetic 
rest upon inevitable law. Thus mathematical thinking stimulates and supports 
other thinking. 


There seem to be two fairly well-defined stages in elementary arithmetic. 
In the first, pupils are mainly busied in learning how to create and represent 
numerical values and to calculate by means of figures. In the second stage, the 
process work having become familiar, easy and precise, more time may properly 
be given to the reasoning or succession of steps necessary to solution of prob- 
lems, while much less should be needed for figure manipulation. Economy of 
time and effort suggests that in the first three or four grades, the problems 
selected should make little demand upon the reasoning faculty, but should fur- 
nish a maximum of practice in processes of computation in carefully graded and 
progressive steps. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC METHODS 


Elementary Number Facts. Тһе art of computing is based upon knowl- 
edge of certain indispensable number combinations and separations that are held 
to be fundamental to arithmetical processes. One who reckons quantity with 
what is known as the Arabic system of notation, but that more properly should 
be known as the Hindu system, must be versed in all the possible sums and prod- 
ucts that may be made by combining in pairs the numbers less than ten, as 
follows: 
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Table A. Elementary Figure Associations 


5 
3 

















Тһе Law of Commutation. Varying the order of the numbers added to 
create a sum does not alter the sum. Applying this principle to the formation 
of an addition table, we find that we are able to economize the energy of a 
learner by reducing the number of facts to be drilled upon from 81, as indicated 
in Table A, to 45, as shown in the next table. Since 1+2=2 +1, the first com- 
bination may be omitted from the second line of the table. From the third 
line we can spare the first two sums, from the fourth line, the first three, etc. 
Thus 36 combinations may be eliminated in all, as being virtual repetitions of 
other combinations, and the table will assume the form that follows: 
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Table B. Elementary Sums 
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The heavy figures indicate the eliminations because of the operation of 
the law of commutation. Тһе vertical heavy line separates the first-grade 
work from that of the second grade. 


45 combinations left, 25 for first grade and 20 more difficult ones for second 
grade. 


A Shorter Multiplication Table. А similar law of commutation operates 
in the case of multiplying two numbers together to obtain their product. So well 
is it understood that multiplicand and multiplier may be interchanged without 
altering the product, that folks sometimes think that the expression three fours 
means exactly the same thing as four threes. These expressions are equal in 
value only in the sense that they attain the same product. so that if one is 
known the other may be inferred from it. The difference in their meaning is 
apparent if we consider the following diagram. (Figure 1.) 
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FIGURE 1 


Figure 1 may be said to contain.three rows of four squares or four rows of 
three, according as we think of the rows as placed horizontally or vertically. 
Twelve may be thought of, therefore, as three fours or four threes, according 
to the need or purpose of the argument in which it appears. 12=4+4+4 = 
3434343. It is sufficient then in making a table of products to take advan- 
tage of this law of commutation and to eliminate the virtual duplications, as in 
the table of sums and as shown by the zigzag line of separation. 
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Table C. Elementary Products 
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Eighty-one combinations. Thirty-six eliminations. Forty-five remaining. 
Third Grade. 








Derivation of Differences from Sums. But ability to compute aiso 
demands analytic knowledge of sums. A reckoner must sometimes decompose 
sums into component numbers. Observing the ninth column of Table B, we 
notice that 1029-1, 8+2, 7+3, 6+4, or 5 +5. Knowledge of this series of 
facts enables one to say 10 is 9 more than 1, and 1 more than 9; it is 8 more 
than 2 and 2 more than 8; it is 7 more than 3 and 3 more than 7; it is 6 more 


than 4 and 4 more than 6; it is 5 more than 5. Arranging these and coincident 
facts, we have: 
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Table D. Elementary Differences 
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The Converse of the Table of Products. Now a new distinction arises, 
namely, that between division as partition and division as measuring. Two 
deductions may be made from >ach of the facts in the second line of Table С. 


Since 2 twos=4, à of 4-2. 
Since 2 twos=4, 4 divided into 25-2 twos. 


Since 2 threes=6, 4 of 6=3. 
Since 2 threes=6, the number of threes in 6 is 2, and so on through. 


We may, therefore, derive a table of equal parts to be used when a given 
quantity is to be divided into a given number of equal parts; for example, How 
long is each piece if a 12-foot board is sawed into three equal pieces? Next 
we may also derive a table of quotients to be used when a quantity is to be 
divided into equal parts, each equal to a specified part, and the number of these 
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is to be found; as, a 12-inch board may be ripped into how many three-inch 
boards, each equal to it in length? 


It will be noticed that the reduced or abbreviated form of Table C will not 
furnish all the data required for the table of equal parts, nor all that are needed 


for the table of quotients. 


In Table E, 4 of 6, 12, 18, 24, 30 may be deduced from Table C thus: 


A B C D E F 
Since 6-1 six =6 ones, then 4 of 6-1 of 6 ones =1. 
Since 12-2 sixes=6 twos, then | of 12-4 of 6 twos =2. 
Since 18-3 ѕіхеѕ = 6 threes, then 4 of 18-4 of 6 threes- 3. 
Since 24-4 sixes=6 fours, then 1 of 24=4 of 6 fours =4. 
Since 30-5 sixes=6 fives, then 1 of 30-4 of 6 fives =5. 


The facts stated in columns А and B above are found in column six of Table 
C. The equality stated in columns B and C is derived by the law of commutation. 


Table E. Elementary Equal Parts 



































The data needed for Table F that are not furnished by reference to Table 
C are derived by a simple application of the law of commutation. For instance, 
the number of 6's in 42, 48 and 54 is deduced as follows: 


By Table C. By applying law of commutation. 


42 — 6 sevens — 7 sixes 
48 — 6 eights — 8 sixes 
54 = 6 nines = 9 ѕіхеѕ 


Further Remarks on the Nature of Partition and Measuring 
In partition, the divisor is a pure number—abstract. The result of the divi. 
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sion, or parting, is a quantity like in nature and of the same denomination as 
the dividend. Тһе operation may be expressed thus: 
ft 


3)12 ft, of м of 12 ft.—4 ft. 

In measuring, two quantities are given for comparison, and their relative 
value is to be found. The divisor, or measure, is like in nature to the dividend, 
and the quotient is a pure number or ratio; that is, it 1s the number of parts 
into which the dividend is capable of separation, actually or virtually, each equal 
to the divisor or measure. 

4 


3 inches) 12 inches, or 12 inches + 3 inches = 4, or 12 inches: 3 inches = 4. 
Table F. Elementary Quotients 
Read down each column. 
The Number of 
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The Use of the Tables 


It should be added that these tables are for the guidance of teachers and the 
classification of the material that must be used, and are not intended for presenta- 
tion of the matter they contain, to the beginner. Nothing should interfere with 
that exploration of places and their settings, the contents of objects, etc., that 
engages every normal child. He is to become familiar with the mathematical 
relations of things by experience with concrete things. To certain methods that 
the home and school can use to furnish concrete experiences that are needful 
and helpful to the active and investigative fingers of children, the exercises on the 
preceding pages are especially adapted. 
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Introduction. The following pages 
contain the weights and measures in 
common use in commerce and the va- 
rious trades, together with simple meth- 
ods for solving the practical problems 
that arise in connection with them. 


WEIGHT 


There are three tables of weight in 
use in different lines of business. They 
are known respectively as avoirdupois 
weight, troy weight and apothecary's 
weight. Troy weight is used by gold- 
smiths and in the mints of the United 
States, where the troy pound is the stand- 
ard unit; apothecary's weight is em- 
ployed by pharmacists in compounding 
medicines; avoirdupois weight is used in 
weighing all common articles, and the 
table is the only one of general inter- 
est. The entire table is as follows: 


24 grains (gr.) =1 pennyweight 
(pwt.). 
20 pennyweights - 1 ounce (oz.). 
16 ounces = 1 pound (1Ь.). 
100 pounds = 1 hundredweight (cwt.). 
20 hundredweights = 1 ton (T.). 
2240 pounds = 1 long ton. 


In practical business the grain and the 
pennyweight are not used. Weighing 
scales are graduated to weigh pounds, 
ounces and, for some lines of business, 
half ounces. 

The laws of the various states require 
all merchants who buy and sell goods by 
weight to have their scales uniform with 
the standard kept by the state, and in 
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many states inspectors are constantly em- 
ployed testing scales in daily use. One 
who knowingly uses a false balance is 
liable to fine. 

In some states such articles as were 
formerly sold by the quart, peck or 
dozen are now required to be sold by 
weight. This requirement is in the inter- 
est of the purchaser, since he is sure to 
get the exact quantity for which he 
pays. 


Price. The price of commodities is 


. based upon the unit by which they are 


most generally sold. Most spices, for 
instance, are sold by the ounce or in 
packages holding a fraction of a pound, 
as quarter-pound and half-pound pack- 
ages. Tea, coffee, butter, sugar and 
practically all common articles sold in 
small quantities have the price based on 
the pound. Іп large quantities 100 
pounds is, as a matter of convenience, 
the unit on which the cost is reckoned. 
Such substances as coal and hay are sold 
by the ton. In selling coal by the car- 
load or boatload, 2240 pounds are usu- 
ally reckoned as a ton. 


EXERCISES 


Suggestions. The following sugges- 
tions will be found helpful in the solu- 
tion of problems. 

1. Be sure that you have a clear idea 
of the unit of measure. Without such 
an idea no intelligent work can be done. 

2. At all times use this unit as the 
basis of computation. 


3. Solve your problems by logical anal-, 
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ysis, instead of by rules which you may 
have memorized but do not understand. 

4. When price and quantity are given 
in entire units, finding cost 15 merely a 
matter of multiplication. When frac- 
tional parts are included, take such part 
of the price per unit as the quantity is of 
the unit. 

(a) Find the cost of 36 Ib. of butter 
at 25 cents per Ib. 

Solution: $.25 x 36 = $9. 

(b) Find the cost of 1600 Ib. of coal 
at $8 per ton. 

First solution: 1600 Ib. equal $ of a 
ton. $ of $8 = $6.40. 

Second solution: Since one ton of coal 
costs $8, 100 Ib. will cost 1/20 of $8, or 
40 cents; $.40 x 16= $6.40. 


Problems. Apply these methods of 
solution to the following problems: 

l. A steer weighing 825 Ib. was sold at 
$424 per 100. How much did the owner 
receive ? 

2. A farmer sold 4560 Ib. of potatoes 
for $38. Allowing 60 Ib. for a bushel, 
what was the price paid per bushel? 

3. A coal dealer bought a shipload of 
coal—5000 long tons—@ $6.50, and sold 
it at the same price per ton of 2000 
lb. What did he gain? 

4. Find the cost of 3650 Ib. hay @ $8 
per ton. 

5. Find the cost of 2% tons meal (а) 1 
cent per Ib. 

6. Find the cost of 2140 Ib. wheat (a) 
85 cents per bushel. 

7. Find the cost of 2460 1b. oats @ 26 
cents per bushel. 


MEASURES OF LENGTH 


Measures of length, commonly referred 
to in arithmetic as linear measure, are, 
in England and the United States, based 
on the imperial yard whose length was 
fixed by act of Parliament and adopted 
by the United States. 

In countries where the metric system 
is used the meter is the standard unit. 
The meter is 39.37 inches. 


Table 


12 inches (in.) =1 foot (ft.). 
3 feet = 1 yard (yd.). 
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54 yards- 1 rod (rd.). 
161 feet=1 rod. 
320 rods=1 mile (m.). 


A mile is 1760 yards or 5280 feet. 
The furlong, 1 of a mile, is not used 
in the United States. 


Measures Commonly Used in Business 


1 fathom (used in meas- 
uring the depth of the 


sea) = 6 feet. 
1 knot (used іп naviga- 
tion) = 1.15 + miles. 
1 league (used in naviga- 
tion) = 3 knots. 
1 hand (used in measur- 
ing the heights of 
horses) = 4 inches. 
1 chain (used by civil en- 
gineers) = 100 feet. 
1 chain (used by land sur- 
veyors ) = 66 feet. 
1 pace (used in measuring 
approximately ) -фоҒагоя. 


1 barleycorn (used in 
grading length of 


shoes) = 4 of an inch. 


Linear measure is used in measuring 
distances on land; by carpenters in de- 
termining the size of objects; by mer- 
chants in selling cloth, carpet and such 
other commodities as are sold by the 
yard; by mariners in determining dis- 
tances at sea and the depth of the ocean: 
and by everybody in making measure- 
ments incident to the affairs of every- 
day life. 

The carpenter’s rule is divided into 
feet and inches, and the inch is divided 
into halves, quarters, eighths and six- 
teenths. For measuring small objects 
the inch is the unit, and in the United 
States the foot is the unit for measuring 
large objects, except such articles as are 
sold by the yard; but in England the 
yard is often used where we use the 
foot. In measuring distances on land 
the rod and the mile are the units em- 
ployed, the rod being used for short dis- 
tances. 

If one becomes familiar with each of 
these units of length, there will be no 
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necessity of reducing from one to the 


other. 
EXERCISES 


To test your knowledge of each of 
these units, perform the following ex- 
periments: 

1. Provide yourself with a foot rule 
or a yard stick divided into feet and, 
inches. 

Without looking at the measure, draw 
on paper or some other surface: 

(a) Horizontal lines one inch, six 
inches and one foot long respectively. 

(b) Draw vertical lines of the same 
length as those given under (a). Meas- 
ure each line and indicate its exact 
length on your drawing. 

If too long, indicate the excess by a 
short line at the point where the line 
should be cut. 

If too short, extend to the proper 
point by a dotted line. 

2. Repeat the exercise until without 
hesitation you can draw each line ac- 
curately. 

А practical working knowledge of 
these units is of great value, because the 
units for surface and solid measure are 
based upon them. 

3. Make a mark on the ground, then 
walk from it five paces in a straight line. 
Measure the distance. Is it а rod? Re- 
peat the exercise until you can measure 
a rod in five paces. 


SURFACE MEASURE 


Surface, or square, measure is used in 
measuring areas. 


Table 


144 square inches (sq. іп.) =1 square 
foot (sq. ft.). 
9 square feet=1 square yard (sq. 
уа.). | 
304 square yards=1 square rod (sq. 
rd.). 
2721 square feet = 1 square rod. 
160 square rods=1 acre ( A.). 
640 acres = 1 square mile (sq. m.). 
An acre - 4840 square yards, or 43,- 
560 square feet. 
АП surface measurements are based 
upon the square unit. 


Square units increase or decrease in 
the ratio of the squares of these respec- ` 
tive linear units. 

1 square foot = 144 square inches, or 
12 square inches x 12. 

1 square yard=9 square feet, or 3 
square feet x 3. 

1 square rod 2 301 square yards, or 
5j square yards x 51. 

The area of a surface is the number 
of square units it contains. 

In measuring small objects the square 
inch, or more commonly the square foot, 
is employed; for larger objects, the 
square yard; and for land, the acre and 
square mile. 


EXERCISES 
1. Find the area of a square. 





B SQUARE YARD C 
FIGURE 1 


The square yard (Figure 1) contains 
three rows of three square units each, 
or nine square units. 

Since the square yard measures three 
feet on a side, each unit is a square foot: 
therefore the area of the square yard is 
nine square feet. 

2. To find the number of square inches 
in a square foot. 

Look at the upper left-hand unit in 
the figure. Count the number of square 
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units in the first row. How many are 
there? 

Count the number of rows. 
many are there? 

How many square units in all? 

You found 12 rows of 12 square units 
each; therefore the number of square 
units in the square foot is 144; 12 square 
inches x 12 = 144 square inches. 

The area of any rectangular surface 
is found by applying the same principle. 
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FIGURE 2 


Therefore to find the area of a rec- 
tangle we apply the following rule: 

Multiply the length by the breadth and 
express the product in square units. 

3. To find the area of a triangle. 

Let ABC (Figure 2) be a triangle 
having the sides AB and AC equal. 
Draw the line AF perpendicular to BC. 
This forms two triangles BAF and CAF. 


B C 


FIGURE 3 


Since the triangles BAF and CAF have 
their respective sides equal, the triangles 
are equal. Place the triangle BAF on 


the triangle CAF, so that the line BA 
will fall on the line AC. This forms 
the square FADC, whose area is equal 
to the product of FA by FC expressed 
in square units. 

FA is the altitude of the triangle ABC, 
and FC is one-half the base BC. 

Again take the rectangle ABCD (Fig- 
ure 3), whose area equals BCx AB. 
Construct the line AC, dividing the rec- 
tangle into two equal triangles, the area 
of each of which is one-half the area of 
the rectangle. 

The area of the triangle АВС-ВСх 
3 AB. 

The area of ADC- AD x 1DC. 

From these illustrations we discover 
the principle: 

The area of a triangle is equal to the 
product of its base by one-half its alti- 
tude expressed in square units. 
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FIGURE 4 


All plane surfaces are modifications of 
the square; hence the rules for finding 
the areas of these surfaces are based 
on the principle of reducing them to an 
equivalent square or rectangular paral- 
lelogram. 

4. To find the area of a rhombus. 

A rhombus can be changed to an 
equivalent square or rectangle and its 
area found in the same manner. 

Let ABCD (Figure 4) be a rhombus. 
Construct the line AE perpendicular to 
AD and BC. Cut the triangle BAE 
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along the line AE and apply it to DC, so 
that the lines AB and DC coincide and 
you have the square AEFD, whose area 
is equal to AE x AD expressed in square 
units. 


EXERCISES 


1. Find the area of a parallelogram 
whose length is 8 ft. and breadth 6 ft. 

Solution: 8 sq. ft. x 6 = 48 sq. ft., area. 

2. How many square yards in the floor 
of a room 18x16 ft.? 

3. A farmer has a rectangular field 40 


> 


C 


CD 


FIGURE 5 


rods long and 25% rods wide. How 
many acres does it contain? 
4. Find the area of a rhombus meas- 


uring 7} ft. on a side. 


B 
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5. How many square yards in the 
walls of a room 12 by 15 ft. and 9 ft. 
high. 


5. To find the area of a trapezoid. 

In the trapezoid ABCD (Figure 5), 
construct the line AC, dividing the trape- 
zoid into two triangles ABC and ADC. 
Both triangles have the altitude AB. 

The area of the triangle ABC = AB x 
4 BC, and the area of the triangle ADC 
=ABx4 AD; therefore the area of 
ABCD=ABx4 (BC+AD). 

The area of a trapezoid is equal to 
the product of the altitude by one-half 
the sum of its parallel sides expressed 
in square units. 


6. To find the area of a regular poly- 
gon having any number of sides. 
In a regular polygon all sides are 


A B 
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FIGURE 7 


equal. This is shown in the pentagon 
ABCDF (Figure 6), and the hexagon 
ABCDEF (Figure 7). In the pentagon 
(Figure 6), construct the lines AE, BE, 
CE, DE and FE. Draw EG perpendicu- 
lar to FD. Тһе area of the triangle 
FED=EGx4 FD. The figure ‘is com- 
posed of five equal triangles whose bases 
are respectively AF, FD, DC, CB and 
BA, and whose common altitude is EG. 
but these sides form the boundary, or 
perimeter, of the polygon. А study of 
the regular hexagon shows that it is 
composed of six equal triangles whose 
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common altitude is GH and whose per- 
imeter forms the bases of the triangles. 
These illustrations show that the area 
of a regular polygon is the sum of the 
areas of the triangles into which it can 
be divided. Тһе area of a triangle is 
equal to the product of its altitude by 
one-half its base. Therefore: 

The area of a regular polygon is equal 
to the product of one-half its perimeter 
by the perpendicular from its center to 
any side. 

EXERCISES 


l. Find the area of a triangle whose 
base is 9 ft. and altitude 5 ft. 


Ficure 8 


2. A barn is 30 ft. wide and the raft- 
ers meet 15 ft. above the eaves. How 
many square feet in the gable ends? 


3. A has a triangular field, one side 
of which measures 45 rods. А регреп- 
dicular line from this side to the oppo- 
site point of the triangle is 26 rods 
long. How many acres in the field? 

4. Find the area of a trapezoid whose 
altitude is 18 inches and whose parallel 
sides are respectively 20 and 27 inches. 

5. The area of a trapezoid is 208 sq. 
ft. Its parallel sides are respectively 16 
and 22 ft. What is its width? 


7. То find the area of a circle. 


A circle may be considered as a reg- 
ular polygon with an infinite number of 
sides which form the circumference. 


In the circle (Figure 8), construct any 
number of diameters. Тһе radii form 
the sides of the triangles into which the 
circle is divided, and the sections of the 
circumference cut by these radii form 
the bases of these triangles. Since the 
radius is the distance from the center 
to the circumference of the circle it is 
also the altitude of these triangles. 

Let BAC (Figure 9) be 
one of these triangles. Now A 
let us return for a moment 
to the demonstration for 
finding the area of a tri- 
angle and apply it to this 
figure. We really see by the 
dotted lines that the trian- 
gle can be changed to an 
equivalent rectangle whose 
altitude is the same as that P С 
of the triangle and whose Бісуве 9 
base is one-half that of the 
triangle. 
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Now let us cut the circle along any 
of its diameters and divide each half into 
triangles indicated by the lines in Figure 
8. Placing these triangles side by side 
so that the bases alternate, we have the 
parallelogram ABCD (Figure 10), whose 
altitude BC is the radius of the circle, 
and whose base DC is one-half the cir- 
cumference. Draw the line BF perpen- 
dicular to the base DC at F. Cut the 
triangle FBC along the line BF and 
place it upon AD so that AD and BC 
will coincide. This forms the rectangle 
ABFE, whose area is equal to AE x EF. 
But AE is the radius of the circle and EF 
one-half the circumference. Therefore: 

The area of a circle is equal to the 
product of the radius by one-half the 
circumference expressed т square units. 

Тһе sides of the rectangle ABCD are 
not straight lines, but the greater the 
number of triangles into which the circle 
is divided, the nearer straight lines these 
sides become, so that by continued divi- 
sions they become practically straight 
lines and the principle holds. 

The circumference of a circle is 3.1416 
times its diameter. For all practical pur- 
poses this number сап be reduced to 34. 


If the diameter or circumference of a 
circle is known its area can readily be 
found. 

Another formula for computing the 
area of a circle found by geometry is: 
The area equals the product of the 
square of the diameter by .7854. 


FiGURE 11 
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EXERCISES 


1. What is the area of a circle 7 
inches in diameter? 

2. What is the area of a circle whose 
circumference is 272 inches? 
' 3. A circular race track A (Figure 
11) encloses a plot of ground D, 100 
rods in diameter. How many acres in 
the plot ? 

The track is 6 rods wide. 
the area of the track? 


What is 


8. To find the area of irregular sur- 
faces. 

Тһе area of any irregular plane sur- 
face can be found by separating it into 
triangles and finding the areas of the 
triangles. То illustrate: The area of 
ABCDFEDH] (Figure 12) is equal to 
the areas of the triangles into which 
it is separated by the dotted lines. Тһе 
altitudes of the triangles must, of course, 
be known. Problems of this nature sel- 
dom occur, but surveyors sometimes 
make use of this method for finding the 
area of irregular tracts of land. 
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FIGURE 13 


9. Measuring land. Ап account of 
our public lands is given in the article 
Lands, Public, page 1582, THE Номе 
AND SCHOOL REFERENCE WORK. 

Government lands are surveyed on a 
rectangular plan, by means of which they 





are divided into townships six miles 
square. North and south lines between 
townships are called meridians, and east 
and west lines, range lines. Prime me- 
ridians are those from which ranges are 
numbered east and west, and base lines 
are range lines from which townships 
are numbered north and south. Town- 
ships are located with reference to these 
lines. In describing land, T stands for 
township; R, for range; N, for north; S, 
for south; E, for east; W, for west, as 
T 3 N, R 2 E third principal meridian. 

Each township is divided into sections 
one mile square, containing 6410 acres 
and numbered as shown in the diagram. 
(Figure 13.) 

Each section is divided into quarters 
and each quarter section into halves and 
quarters, as shown in Figure 14. 
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FIGURE 14 


A farm is described in a deed by stat- 
ing the divisions of the section, number 
of the section and the township in which 
it is located, as: 

The SW 10f sec. 25, T4, R 3 E the 
fourth prime meridian. Find the loca- 
tion on the diagram of the township, 
Figure 13. 


CUBIC MEASURE 


Use. Cubic measure is used in meas- 
uring volume and has many practical 
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applications. Like surface measure its 
units are based on units of length— 
the inch, the foot and the yard. They 
increase in the ratio of the cubes of 
the linear units to which they corre- 


spond. 
Table 


1728 cubic inches (cu. in.) =1 cubic 
foot (cu. ft.). 

27 cubic feet=1 cubic yard (cu. yd.). 

128 cubic feet = 1 cord. 

1. To find the volume of a rectangular 
solid. 

The solid ABCDEFG (Figure 15), 
represents a cubic yard. What part of 
it represents a cubic foot? 

How many cubic feet in the row EF? 
How many rows in the layer EFG? 
How many layers does the figure con- 
tain? How many cubic feet in the cubic 
yard? 

In a similar manner proceed to find 
the number of cubic inches in a cubic 
foot. 

These exercises should lead to the dis- 
covery of the зы: ргіпсіріе: 
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The area of a rectangular solid is equal 
to the product of its length, breadth and 
altitude expressed in solid units. 

2. To find the contents of a rectangu- 
lar prism. 


cupied by 30 pupils. 


In the prism ACDBIJK (Figure 16), 
how many solid units in EFHGIJK? 
How niany layers in the prism? What 
are the contents of the prism? The so- 





FIGURE 16 


lution of this class of problems should 
take this form: 

2 rows of 4 solid units =8 solid units. 

4 layers of 8 solid units=32 solid 
units, contents of the prism, or 

4 cubic feet x 2x 4 = 32 cubic feet. 


EXERCISES 
1. How many cu. ft. in a block of 


granite measuring 4 by 3 by 61 ft.? 


How many cu. ft. in a bin 8 ft. 
long, 7 ft. wide and 9 ft. deep? 

3. А schoolroom 18x25x11 ft. is oc- 
How many cu. ft. 
of air to a pupil? 

4. What is the cost of a block of mar- 


ble 5 ft. long, 3 ft. wide and 2 ft. high 
at $2.25 per cubic foot? 


5. To find the contents of other solids. 
The same principle holds in the meas- 


ure of volume as in the measure of sur- 


face. АП solids are modifications of 


the cube, and rules for finding their con- 
tents are simply rules for reducing them 
to equivalent cubes or rectangular prisms. 


To find the volume of a regular prism 


with any number of sides, find the area 
of the base according to the principle for 
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finding the area of a regular polygon, 
multiply this by the altitude of the prism 
and express the product in solid units. 
The area of the cylinder AB (Figure 
17) is found in a similar manner. At 
this point turn 
back and review 
the discussion of 
finding the area 
ofa circle. Sup- 
pose this cylinder 
was 1 foot high. 
It would contain 
as many cubic 
feet as its base 
contains square 
feet, but the cross 
sections C and D 
show that it is 3 
feet high; there- 
fore its volume is 
three times the 
number of cubic 
feet in the first 
section. Therefore: To find the volume 
of a cylinder, find the area of the base, 





FIGURE 17 


multiply this by the altitude and express 
the product in solid units. 

The convex surface of a cylinder is 
equivalent to that of a rectangle whose 
dimensions are the circumference and 
altitude. Therefore the area of the con- 
vex suríace of a cylinder is equal to the 
product of the circumference by the al- 
titude expressed in square units. 

То find the entire surface, add the 
area of the bases to the convex surface. 


EXERCISES 


1. How many cu. in. in a cube meas- 
uring 4 ft. on a side? 

2. Find the volume of a square prism 
150 ft. on a side and 40 ft. high. 

3. A cylindrical silo is 15 ft. in diam- 
eter and 30 ft. high. How many cu. ft. 
of ensilage can it hold? 

How large a piece of sheet iron 
will be required to make a length of 
6-inch stove pipe 23 ft. high, allowing 
$ inch for the seam? 

5. A rectangular tank 6 ft. long and 
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4j ft. wide holds 108 cu. ft. of water. 
How deep is it? 


MEASURING LUMBER 


The Board Foot. Тһе unit in meas- 
uring sawed lumber is the board foot. 
This is a board one foot square and one 
inch thick or its equivalent. The board 
foot contains 144 cubic inches. 

Measurements. The first figure in the 
cut (Figure 18) shows a board 1 ft. 
wide and 12 ft. long. Such a board con- 
tains 12 board feet (bd. ft.). Boards 
less than an inch in thickness are reck- 
oned as an inch thick. 

Therefore to find the number of board 
feet in boards an inch or less in thick- 
ness: 

Multiply the length by the width in 
eet. 

If the board is wider at one end than 
at the other average the width. 

If the board is more than an inch 
thick, multiply the product of the length 
by the width by the thickness according 
to the following rule: 

АП lumber from 1 inch to 11 inches is 
reckoned as 11 inches thick; all 13 to 14 
inches as 13 inches thick; 13 to 2 inches 
as 2 inches thick. 

A board 12 feet long, 1 foot wide and 
1} inches thick will contain 4 more board 
feet than a board of the same dimen- 
sion 1 inch thick. It will, therefore, con- 
tain 15 board feet; if 14 inches thick it 
will contain 18 board feet. А plank 
is 2 inches thick, and if of the same 
dimensions it contains 24 board feet. 

Joists and timber are sold by board 
measure. To find the number of board 
feet, multiply the length by the width in 
feet and this product by the thickness 
in inches. 

Lumber is sold by the thousand feet 
(M). Тһе price in dollars per М is 
the price in cents per board foot. At 
$20 per M lumber is 2 cents per board 
foot; at $25 it will be 23 cents; at $30, 
3 cents; and so on; hence the price 
for any number of feet is easily com- 
puted. 

'The number of board feet in a log is 
found by determining how many boards 


can be cut from it and multiplying the 
number of feet in a board by this num- 
ber. If sawed into inch boards } is 
usually deducted for the kerf of the saw. 
In lumbering, however, logs are gauged 
by special measures, so marked that, 
from the mean diameter and length of 
the log, they tell the number of feet. 


Shingles. Shingles are 16 inches 
long and of varying widths, but in 
counting, a shingle is reckoned 4 inches 
wide. Shingles are packed in bunches 
of 250 each and sold by the thcusand. 
They are laid 4 or 4 to the weather. 
When laid 4 to the weather it requires 
6 shingles to the square foot; if j to 
the weather, 9 shingles to the square 
foot are required., 


Lath. Laths are 4 feet long and 11 
inches wide. They are packed in bun- 
dles of 100 each. 1000 laths will cover 
70 square feet of wall. 


Clapboards. Clapboards are usually 
cut 4 feet long and 6 inches wide. They 
are packed in bundles of 25 each and 
laid 33 or 44 inches to the weather. 


EXERCISES 


1. The log in the cut is 12 ft. long. 
The boards that can be sawed will be ё 
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inches wide. 


they measure? 
2. At $25 per M, what will be the co 


How many board feet wji 
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of boards for the floor of a room 24 x 30 
ft, allowing 3 per cent for waste? 

3. The figure ABCD (Figure 19) is a 
garden whose outer dimensions are 250 
and 175 ft. respectively. А board walk 
20 ft. wide was laid around the garden 
just within the border. The boards were 
1j inches thick and were laid on 4 pieces 
of 2x6 joist. What was the cost of 
the lumber at $22.50 per M? 

4. At $4 per M what will be the cost 
of shingles for the roof of a barn 60 
ft. long, with rafters 25 ft. long, the 
shingles to be laid 4 to the weather? 

5. How many laths will be required 
to cover the walls and ceiling of a room 
I8 ft. long, 15 ft. wide and 9 ft. high, 
deducting 124 per cent for openings? 


MEASURING WOOD 


The Cord. Wood is measured by 
the cord. Originally a cord of wood was 
a pile 8 feet long, 4 feet wide and 4 
feet high, and containing 128 cubic feet. 

This is the measure for a cord of 4- 
foot wood, but now wood of all lengths 
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and 4 feet high is a cord of that wood. 
'Therefore to find the number of cords 
in a pile of wood: 

Average the height, multiply the length 
of the pile by the average height and 
divide the product by 32. 


EXERCISES 


1. How many cords in a pile of 4-foot 
wood 100 ft. long, 6 ft. high at one end 
and 8 ft. high at the other? 

2. At $3 per cord, what is the above 
pile of wood worth?  , 

3. A bought a pile of 4-foot wood 200 
ft. long and 7 ft. high for $5.60 a cord. 
He paid $1.50 a cord for working it up 
into stove wood and sold the stove wood 
for $2.50 a cord. What did he gain? 

4. А woodhouse measures 50x 30x9 
ft. How many cords of stove wood will 
it hold if closely piled? 


BRICK AND STONE WORK 


Brick Work. An ordinary brick 
measures 8x4x2 inches and contains 
64 cubic inches ; 22 bricks will lay a cubic 
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FIGURE 20 


is sold by the cord. Stove wood is usu- 
ally 16 inches long, so that 1 cord of 
4-foot wood will make 3 cords of stove 
wood. Іп measuring, the length and 
height are used; that is, whatever the 
length of the wood, a pile 8 feet long 


foot of wall. Layers of mortar are 
usually 1 inch thick. 1j barrels of lime 
and # cubic yard of sand will make mor- 
tar for 1000 bricks. А good bricklayer 
will lay 1800 bricks a day. Bricks are 
sold by the thousand (M). 
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In estimating brick work, masons 
measure the outside of the walls. This 
counts the corners twice but is consid- 
ered fair because of the extra work re- 
quired in laying the corners. No allow- 
ance is made for doors and windows 
unless such allowance is stipulated in the 
contract. 

In estimating the amount of material, 
the corners are counted twice because 
of the waste incurred in laying them, but 
openings for doors and windows are 
deducted. 


! 


12 INCHES HIGH 


2. At $10 per M for bricks and $2 per 
M for laying, what will be the cost of the 
walls enclosing a rectangular cistern 18 
by 22 ft. inside measure and 8 ít. deep, 
the walls to be 13 ft. thick? 

3. How many perches of masonry in 
the walls of a cellar 25 by 32 ft. and 
8 ft. deep, the walls being 21 ft. thick? 

4. How many bricks will be required 
to build a house 30 by 85 ft. and 36 ft. 
high, the walls to be 16 inches thick, and 
deducting 500 cu. ft. for openings? 





FIGURE 21 


Stone Work. Stone work is meas- 
ured by the perch or the cubic yard. A 
perch of masonry is 24} cubic feet, but 
it is usually. estimated at 25 cubic feet. 

A cord of stone will lay 100 cubic feet 
of wall. This will require 14 barrels of 
lime and a cubic yard of sand. 

EXERCISES 

1. How many bricks will be required 
to build a wall 300 ft. long, 8 ft. high 
and 14 ft. thick? 





5. A city square measures 40 by 60 
rods. If laid 8 by 4 inches to the sur- 
face, how many bricks will be required 
for a walk 8 ft. wide, constructed just 
within the border of the square? 


LIQUID MEASURE 


Units. The units in liquid measure 
are the gill, the pint, the quart and the 
gallon. Тһе gallon, equal to 231 cubic 
inches, is the standard unit. 


GALLON 


231 cu. in. 


FIGURE 22 
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Table 


4 gills (gi.) 21 pint (pt.). 

2 ріпіѕ = 1 quart (qt.). 

4 quarts = 1 gallon (gal.). 

A cubic foot = nearly 73 gallons. 

A barrel (bbl.) in most states equals 
314 gallons. 

А kerosene barrel contains 52 gallons. 

А quart = 573 cubic inches. 


Uses. Liquid measure is used in 
measuring all liquids that are bought and 


the product by 294. Тһе quotient is 
the capacity of the cask in gallons. 


EXERCISES 


l. A rectangular tank is 6 ft. square 
and 5 ft. deep. How many gallons does 
it contain? 

2. A cask is 32 inches long, 24 inches 
head diameter and 28 inches bung diam- 
eter. How many gallons does it con- 
tain? 

3. A cylindrical tank is 15 ft. in diam- 
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sold, as milk, molasses, kerosene, gaso- 
line, etc. 

Most liquids are sold by the gallon, 
but molasses, vinegar and a few others 
handled by retail grocers are frequently 
sold by the quart or pint. 

Wines and spirituous and malt liquors 
are placed on the market in quart and 
pint bottles as well as in larger bulks. 

In practically all cases the price is 
based on the gallon. (Computation is 
easy when the quantity is known, the 
cost being simply the product of the 
price per unit by the quantity. 

The capacity of cisterns and other 
cylindrical vessels is found by finding 
the volume of the vessel in cubic feet 
and multiplying this number by 74. 

To find the capacity of a cask, mul- 
tiply the difference between the head 
and bung diameters in inches by .65, 
and add the product to the head diam- 
eter for the mean diameter. Multiply 
the square of the mean diameter by the 
length of the cask in inches and divide 


eter and 12 ft. high. How many gallons 
does it hold? 


DRY MEASURE 


The standard unit in dry 
A bushel equals 


Units. 
measure is the bushel. 
2150.42 cubic inches. 


Table 


2 pints (pt.) 21 quart (qt.). 

8 quarts- 1 peck (pk.). 

4 pecks=1 bushel (bu.). 

The quart in dry measure equals 67.2 
cubic inches and must not be confounded 
with the quart in liquid measure, which 
equals 573 cubic inches. : 

A heaped bushel, which equals about 
1j struck bushels, is used in measuring 
potatoes, apples, corn in the ear and 
some vegetables. 


Uses. Dry measure is used in meas- 
uring grain, large fruits, vegetables and 
sometimes lime and coal. The measures 
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in most general use are the bushel, half 
bushel and peck. Retail grocers sell 
beans and a few other commodities by 
the half peck and by the quart. 


FARMERS' MEASURES 


Value. Every farmer has need of 
reference tables and simple rules for 
estimating values and quantity. Those 
given below are in general use. 


Weights and Measures Used in Business 


1 gallon of water = about 84 Ib. 
1 gallon of milk = about 8.6 Ib. 
1 gallon of kerosene = about 61 Ib. 
1 cubic foot of water = 62] Ib. 

1 bushel of wheat = 60 Ib. 

1 bushel of beans = 60 Ib. 

1 bushel of clover seed =601Ь. 

1 bushel of potatoes = 60 Ib. 

1 bushel of shelled corn = 561b. 

1 bushel of ear corn =70 Ib. 

1 bushel of rye = 56 lb. 

1 bushel of barley = 48 Ib. 

1 bushel of oats = 32 Ib. 

1 barrel of flour = 196 Ib. 

1 barrel of beef or pork = 2001Ь. 


А struck measure = 1] cu. ft. 

A heap bushel = 1} cu. ft. . 

A ton of hay in stack = 450 cu. ft. 

A ton of anthracite — 35 cu. ft. 

A cubic foot of water weighs 1000 oz. 
ог 624 lb. 


Bins and Boxes. То find the con- 
tents of a bin or wagon box in bushels, 
find the contents in cubic feet and mul- 
tiply by .8 for struck bushels or by .63 
for heaped measure. If the box or bin 
is flared at the sides, take 4 the sum 
of the top and bottom widths for the 
mean width. 


Hay. Hay is sold by the ton. Stacks 
are usually conical or oblong. When 
conical, the body of the stack is a cyl- 
inder and the top a cone. Find the con- 
tents of the body and the top separately 
and add. Тһе contents of the conical 
top will be 3 that of a cylinder of the 
same base and altitude. 





In case the stack is oblong like the 
figure, find the contents of the body, 
which is in the form of a rectangular 




































































d —— 7” 


FIGURE 24 


prism, and the contents of the top, which 
will be either a triangular prism or a 
half cylinder, and add. 

То find the number of bushels of corn 
in a crib: 





Find the capacity of the crib in cubic 
feet; multiply this by .63 for corn in 
the ear. For shelled corn, divide the ca- 
pacity of the crib by 7 and multiply the 
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quotient by 3. Seven cubic feet of ears 
make 3 bushels of shelled corn. 

To find the capacity of a cylindrical 
cistern in gallons: 

Find the capacity in cubic feet and 
multiply this by 74. 


EXERCISES 


1. A bin is 16 by 20 by 5 ft. How 
many bushels of wheat will it contain? 


2. А wagon box is 8 ft. long, 3 ft. 
wide and 2 ft. deep. How many bushels 
of shelled corn will it contain? 


3. How many bushels in a carload of 
wheat weighing 30 tons? 





FIGURE 26 


4. A cylindrical cistern is 8 ft. in di- 
ameter and 9 ft. deep. What is its ca- 
pacity in barrels? 


5. How many tons in a mow of hay, 
measuring 20 by 25 by 14 ft.? 


6. A corn crib is 40 by 12 by 10 ft. 
How many bushels of corn in the ear 
will it contain? How many bushels of 
shelled corn will this make? 


LONGITUDE AND TIME 


Definitions. Longitude is distance 
east and west from a given meridian. 

А meridian is one-half of а meridian 
circle and extends from pole to pole. 

A prime meridian is a meridian from 
which longitude is reckoned. Тһе me- 
ridian passing through Greenwich, Eng- 
land, is the one from which longitude is 
generally reckoned, though each nation 
may have its own. Тһе United States 
Government uses the meridian passing 
through Washington, D. C., as the prime 
meridian for this country. 

Places east of the prime meridian are 
in east longitude; places west, in west 
longitude. 


Application. Longitude is reckoned 
180? east and west of the prime me- 
ridian. 

Тһе International Date Line is fixed 
practically on the 180th meridian from 
Greenwich. 

Since there are 360? in the circumfer- 
ence of the earth, and the earth turns 
upon its axis once in 24 hours, 15? of 
longitude pass under the sun in one hour. 


360? - 24 = 15°. 
Therefore to find the difference іп 


time between two places, divide the dif- 
ference in longitude by 15. 
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Conversely, to find the difference in Since the earth rotates from west to 
longitude between two places when the east, places east of the principal meridian 
difference in time is given, multiply will have faster time than those west of 

> 


А ao . it. The clock dial in Figure 27 shows 
the difference in time by 15 and reduce the time of the publ ejes of the 
the product to degrees, minutes and world, when it is 9 o'clock a. m. in 


seconds. à Chicago. 
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ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


BY MYRA J. MISNER 


INTRODUCTION 


Relation to Arithmetic 


By some educators algebra is considered as a sort of general arithmetic. Its 
study enables the pupils to grasp the underlying principles of mathematics more 
firmly than is possible by the study of arithmetic alone, and for this reason in 
all the best schools the elements of algebra are studied in the eighth grade either 
as a separate branch or in combination with arithmetic. 

Many problems which at first seem difficult of solution by arithmetic are 
easily solved by algebra, by letting a letter represent the quantity to be found, 
and then combining the statements into an equation. То illustrate: 

John and Henry together have $96. John has % as much money as Henry. 
What sum does each have? 

By conditions of the problem the entire amount, $96, is divided into 8 parts, 
of which John has 3 and Henry 5. 

$96 +8 = $12, one share. 

$12 x 3 = $36, John's part. 

$12 x 5 = $60, Henry’s part. 

According to algebra the problem would be solved as follows: 

Let + = Henry’s part. 


$ of x, or E - John's part. 


x+ + = $96. 
Solving, 5x + 3x, or 8х, = $480. 
x = $60, Henry’s part. 
Seay of $60 = $36, John’s part. 
Problems in proportion can be solved more easily by algebra than by arith- 
metic, as can many problems in percentage. 


These illustrations are given to show the student that algebra has a practical 
as well as a theoretical side. 


Assistance Given 


The following pages are designed especially to help the beginner over the . 
difficult points which always are more or less discouraging. This is done by 
giving more comprehensive explanations than are found in the textbook. 
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POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE QUANTITIES 


Two Sorts of Quantities 


One of the chief points that distinguishes algebra from arithmetic is the 
use of two sorts of quantities. If some one says that on a certain day the tem- 
perature has changed 10°, does this statement, as it stands, mean anything def- 
inite? No; for we do not yet know whether the change was a rise of 10? or a 
fall of 109, and the one is just the opposite of the other. Changes like this, of 


an opposite kind, are very common. Many quantities can exist in either of two 
opposite states. Thus: 


Gaining $5.00; losing $5.00. 

Going 10 miles east; going 10 miles west. 

On a thermometer, 7? above zero; 7? below zero. 

Increasing in weight 10 pounds; decreasing in weight 10 pounds. 

Adding 3; subtracting 3. 

15? north of the equator; 15? south of the equator. 

In algebra two quantities of opposite kinds but of the same amount are dis- 
tinguished from each other by + and - signs. 

А gain of $10 we would call «$10. 

A loss of $10, -$10. 

A quantity thus preceded by a + sign we call a positive quantity; one pre- 
ceded by a - sign, a negative quantity. 

Either of the opposites could be regarded as positive. But mathematicians 
have a habit of looking upon certain sorts of quantities as positive, their op- 
posites as negative. 


In the above list, the quantities first named are regarded as ғ; their op- 
posites as -. 


Positive and negative integers may be represented by means of a scale, num- 
bers above O being positive; numbers below, negative. 

-5, -4, -3, -2, -1, 0 +1, +2, 43, +4, +5 

From this we can see that О is the dividing point between the + and the - 


quantities; that +5 and -5, for instance, are equally distant from О, but in op- 
posite directions. 


SUBTRACTION 
Subtraction of Signed Numerical Quantities 


We know from arithmetic that when we add (“put together") 7 and 3 
we have 10, their sum ; when we take away 3 from 10, we have left 7. 

We can actually perform additions and subtractions with concrete objects. 
We can add 3 apples to 7 apples, obtaining 10 apples. Then we can take awav. 
or subtract, the 3, and have the 7 left again. We see that adding 3 and sub- 
tracting 3 are opposite operations: adding +; subtracting -. 

In algebra, we reason, therefore, that if we can make the number we are 
subtracting into the opposite kind of a quantity, and then add it, we have actually 
performed subtraction. We can make the subtrahend into the opposite kind of a 
quantity by changing its sign. So we change its sign and add. 


Subtract: 10 Add: 10 
6 -6 
4 (Arithmetical subtraction) 4 (Algebraic subtraction ) 
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To 4a4+2b+c From 4a -2b «c 
Add -2a- b-c Take 2a+ b+c 
2a4 b 2а ы b 


In each case the results are the same. Іп practical work in algebra, how- 
ever, it is customary to perform the change of sign of the subtrahend men- 
tally, to imagine the sign of the subtrahend changed, and then add. When we 
say add, moreover, we mean add algebraically. 


Looking at the matter in another way: in arithmetic, we learned that sub- 
traction means finding that number, the remainder, which, added to the subtra- 
hend, will produce the minuend. Algebra does not contradict arithmetic, al- 
though it goes beyond it. Subtraction means the same in algebra. If, there- 
fore, we add the remainder to the subtrahend we obtain the minuend. 


I II 
Subtract: Add: 
Minuend 7 Subtrahend 5 
Subtrahend 5 (Change sign mentally and add.) Remainder 2 
Remainder 2 Minuend 7 


We may now state our rule: 

To subtract one signed quantity from another: change the sign of the sub- 
trahend mentally and add the result to the minuend. 

'To bring home to ourselves what precise meaning each word of this rule 
conveys, let us take four very simple illustrations: 


M. 48 M. 33 M. -3 M. -8 
S. +3 S. 48 S. -8 S. +3 
R. 5 Bs R. +5 R. -11 


In our first example, when we imagine the sign of the subtrahend 3 changed, 
making -3, and then add -3 to 8, algebraically, our result is 5. This is the 
same result we should have had in arithmetic. 

In our second example, changing mentally the sign of the subtrahend, we 
have -8. Adding -8 to 3, our result is -5. This is the same method as we used 
in the first. We have, however, performed a subtraction impossible in arith- 
metic. 

In our third example, in the same manner we change the sign of the sub- 
trahend mentally, obtaining 8, and add this to -3. Result, 5. 

In the fourth, the subtrahend becomes -3, which, added to -8, produces -11. 

Subtraction of Terms. In subtracting terms, we must remember that only 
like terms can be subtracted into one term, and that the similar letter portion of 
these is the same in the answer as in the minuend and the subtrahend. 

Subtract : 

-27max ; 
-l3max (Change sign mentally and add.) 


-]4s/ax 
The пал is simply “brought down" and the -14, the difference between the 
numerical coefficients, multiplied by this. 
Subtraction of Polynomials. When we come to the subtraction of poly- 
nomials, we must give some care to our arrangement. 
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To subtract one polynomial from another: 

I. Write the minuend, arranging it according to the destin (or as- 
cending) powers of some one letter running through it. 

2. Write the subtrahend underneath the minuend, placing similar terms 
underneath each other. 

3. Change mentally the sign of each term in the subtrahend, and add ihe 
result to the minuend. 

Example I: From -10ху* + 7x*y? - 5л?у% — 3x*y + x5, subtract -2л3у! 
+ 4x°y® — llxyt + у?. 

Arranging, according to the descending powers of ж: 

Minuend х5 — 3xty + 7a? y? — Sx? ys — 10x y* 

Subtrahend - 7л%у?* + 4х?у? - 11лу* + y5 


Remainder zë – 3x*y + 1443): - 9х?у + лу? ~ у? 

Notice that when we subtract we do not change the sign of any term in the 
minuend, even when there is nothing to take.from it. But we do change the 
sign of every term in the subtrahend even when there is nothing to subtract it 
from. Now add the remainder to the subtrahend. 

- 3x*y + Zx?y? – 5л?у?% — 10лу%. 

You see we have our minuend again. 

Example II: Subtract the sum of 3x* - 8a?x + 13043 and а?л? – бал? + 
бағ from the sum of —5.r* +9a°x – а?л? and -arë + x* + 2a?x?. 

First, add the first two given polynomials to make the subtrahend. 

Arrange according to the descending powers of a. 

-8азж + 13ах% + 3x4 

46a?x -a?x? – Sar’ (Add; no change of signs.) 


-2a?x + а?х®+ Sar’ + 3x4 
Notice that the term a?x? was missing іп the minuend, and we left a space 
for it. Can you see why? 
Secondly, add the last two given polynomials to make the minuend. 
9a?x - а?л? — 5x* (ax? term missing.) 
2а3х%- ax? x* (Add; no change of signs.) 


Min. 9a8x+ а?л? – ах? – 4х* 
Sub. -2а% + а?л? + 8ах° + Зх* (Subtract; change signs mentally; add.) 


Кет. 1laà?x - Qax’ — 7x* 
Notice that subtracting a?^x? from а?л? leaves 0. Тһе a?x? term disappears. 


SYMBOLS OF GROUPING 
Parentheses 


Parentheses ( ) ; brackets, [ |; braces { }; and the vinculum are 
called symbols of grouping. They ‘all have the same meaning. In fact, at times 
we call them all by the one name, parentheses. They indicate that the terms en- 
closed within them are to be grouped together, regarded as one in the sense that 
they are to be all added to something, all subtracted from something, all multiplied 
by something, perhaps by another expression in parentheses, all used as a divi- 
dend or a divisor.* 





* Акеге division, however, more often takes the form of a fraction. 
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Removing Parentheses 


To work out examples containing terms in parentheses preceded by a - or 
à * sign, it is necessary first to remove the parentheses. Тһе rules for removing 
parentheses are as follows: 

To remove parentheses preceded by a - sign: 

Rewrite the example, omitting the parentheses and the — sign before them; 
but change the sign of each term which was within the parentheses, from + to — 
or from - to +. 

To remove parentheses preceded by a + sign: 

Rewrite the example, omitting the parentheses and the sign before them; 
leave the sign of each term which was within the parentheses as it was at first. 

After the parentheses are removed, in either case add all the terms as they 
then stand. 

, Here is a simple illustration of the removal of parentheses preceded by a 
- sign: 
(1) 10- 4+2 = 8, according to arithmetic. 

(2) But 10- (4+2) -10-4-2-4. 

It is extremely important that we remember that the - or the + sign before 
а set of parentheses is not the sign of any letter, any number, or any term. The 
sign is part of the parentheses, telling us what to do with the terms within, 
whether to subtract or to add them. When the parentheses are removed this 


sign is removed also. 
10- (4+2) 2 10- 4-2. 


When we remove our parentheses from around our +4 and our +2 we re- 
move also the — sign which has preceded the parentheses. But we remove it 
because we have used it. We have subtracted the 4 and the 2. That is why 
when we write our expression the second time the 4 and the 2 are —. 

If our parentheses are preceded by a + sign, we are to add the terms grouped 
within. In addition, there is no change of sign. Take this illustration: 

10+ (-4 +2) -10-4-2-8. 

When we write our example the second time the sign before the parentheses 
is removed with the parentheses. It meant add, and we added. Add -4+2 to 
10. The signs of the terms which were in the parentheses remain as they were 
at first: 10-4+2 or 8. 

After we have thoroughly mastered the foregoing facts, our work in re- 
moving parentheses should be easy, although we have most complicated examples 
under these rules. If we keep making mistakes when our examples become com- 
plicated, it is because we have not thoroughly possessed ourselves of the simple 
principles on which they rest. Notice the following: 

10m — (4m - 2n) + (-m — Зп). 

Removing parentheses, 10m — 4m + 2n — m – 3n. 

Adding similar terms, 5m – n. 

Surely we can remove two sets of parentheses in the same example as easily 
as if we had two separate examples. In adding, we know we could not com- 
bine the m terms and the n terms into one term, for they аге not similar. So we 
add all the m terms into the first term of our result, all the n terms into the 
second. 

Here is another illustration, a trifle more difficult: 

5c - (3с  [-12c -44c + 1}]) 

Where do we begin? We begin with our innermost symbol of grouping, the 
braces. Remove these with their – sign, changing 4c + 1 to -4c - 1, and leaving all 
the rest just as it was. 
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5c - (3e + [-12c - 4c - 1]) 

We continue working outward, removing next the brackets with their + sign: 

5c - (3c -12c - 4c - 1) 

Notice that the -12с did not change its sign. Lastly, we remove the paren- 
theses and the — sign before them: 

5c - 3c € 12e - 4c & 1 ог 18c 4 I. 


Inserting Parentheses 


In some examples it becomes necessary to put in parentheses, or some of the 
symbols of grouping. То enclose terms in parentheses preceded by a — sign: 

Put in the parentheses and the minus sign in front, an extra sign. Inside 
write the terms to be enclosed, changing the sign of each. Any terms not to be 
enclosed in the parentheses remain as they were. 

To enclose terms in parentheses preceded by a + sign: 

Put in the parentheses and the + sign. Write inside the terms to be enclosed, 
without changing their signs. 

In the following expression enclose the last four terms in parentheses pre- 
ceded by а- sign: : 

(1) xt+3x%- 52? 43447 

(2) xt- (-3r* + 52? -3x-7) 

Now put a vinculum preceded by a - sign over the last two terms in line 2: 

gt- (-345 + Sx? — 8x 4 7) 

Тһе 3x is now +. Тһе - sign belongs to the vinculum. АП the terms not 
put under the vinculum remain as they were. 

By removing, first the vinculum, then the parentheses, we can get back cur 
original expression, thus checking our work. 

Here is a more difficult illustration: 

2x - 14x - (7y - 2r) - [2x -1 + 6y- (-8y + 9y -37)]! 

As our first steps we may remove all at once such symbols of grouping as 
have no others within them, in this case, the two vincula and the parentheses 
around 7y - 2r: 

2x -14x -7y + 2r - [2x - r- 6y - (-8y + 9y - 3,)]! 

We may next remove the remaining parentheses, now the innermost symbol 
of grouping: 

2x -14x -7y 4 2r - [2x - r- 6y + 8y -9y 43r) E 

Next the brackets, now the innermost. Be sure to change the sign of every 
term within the symbols removed: 

2x -14x -7y -2r- 2x 4 r4 6y - 8y + 9у - 3rd 

Lastly, the braces: 

2x -4x + 7у -2r +25 -r- 6y 4 8y - 9у + 3r 

Adding similar terms, we have O for the result. 
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DIVISION OF A POLYNOMIAL BY A POLYNOMIAL 
Algebraic division of a polynomial by a polynomial corresponds to long di- 
vision in arithmetic. Let us review that process. Divide 9072 by 21. 
432 


21 | 9072 Divide 9 by 2. Put the 4 in quotient. 
Multiply 21 by 4. 


84 
67  Subtract. Bring down 7. Divide 6 by 2. Put 3 in quotient. 
63 Multiply 21 by 3. 


42 Subtract. Bring down 2. Divide 4 by 2. Put 2 in quotient. 
42 Multiply 21 by 2. 


Subtract. No remainder. 
In algebra: Divide 10a? + 18a? - 10a - 12 by 2a+4. Which is our dividend? 
Our divisor? 


5а? – а – 3 
2a+4 | 10а° + 18а? – 100-12 10а° + 2а = 5а°. Put this in quotient. 
10a? + 20a? Multiply 2a + 4 by 5а", 
--- [quotient. 
— 2а? - 10а Subtract. Divide -2a? by 2a. Put -a in 
- 2a*- 4a Multiply 2a +4 by -a. 


- 6a- 12 Subt. Divide -ба by 2a. Put -3 in quotient. 
- 6a-12 Mult. 2a +4 by -3. 


Subtract. No remainder. 


If we study out thoroughly the foregoing examples, we shall see that the 
algebraic long division is essentially the same as the arithmetical. We must be 
thorough masters of our arithmetical process. Then if the rule in algebra seems 
long to us, if when working on an example we cannot remember "what to do 
next," we must think back to our arithmetic. We must take an example in arith- 
metic and reason out the algebra from that. We must work out the arithmetical 
example to the point we have reached in our algebraic one. Then, seeing "where 
we аге” in the arithmetic, knowing “what to do next" here, we shall be able to 
go on and do the like in algebra. 

We may now state our algebraic rule. 

To divide a polynomial by a polynomial: 

1. Arrange the dividend and divisor according to the descending (or as- 
cending) powers of the same letter. 

2. Divide the first term of the dividend by the first term of the divisor 
and write the result as the first term of the quotient. 

3. Multiply the whole divisor by the first term of the quotient and write 
this result under the dividend, placing similar terms in the same vertical column. 

4. Subtract this from the dividend. Regard the remainder as a new divi- 
dend, and repeat the whole process, bringing down from the dividend its terms 
not yet used, as they are needed. 

There are, however, two points in long division which may lead to difficulties 
because they go a little beyond arithmetic. These are first, the matter of proper 
arrangement; and second, the question of signs in case of a final remainder. 
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Divide 10mn? – т?п? – 25n* + 16m* by 5n? + 4m? – mn. 
4m? + mn — 5n? 
4m? -mn + 5n? | 16m* - mw + 10mn* – 25n4 


16m* — 4m?n + 20m?n? 


4m?n – 21т?п? + 10mn? 
4mn- т?п? + 5mm 


– 20m?n? + 5mn? — 25n* 
– 20m?n? + 5mn? — 25п* 


In this case the dividend and divisor evidently stood in need of arrangement. 
Arranging polynomials, however, according to the descending or ascending 
powers of some letter, is no new thing to us. We have so arranged them when 
we added, subtracted and multiplied them. In this case, by arranging the divi- 
dend and divisor in the same order of powers of the same letter, we can see 
why our rule is true, and, also, use it much more easily. In arranging the divi- 
dend, if there is a power of the letter chosen missing we must leave a space for it. 
In this example the term containing the third power of m, т?л, was missing in 
the dividend. If we had not left a space for it, we should have had no place to 
put our —4m°n when we were multiplying our divisor by the first term of our quo- 
tient, since only similar terms are to go in the same vertical column. 


Notice how necessary is the space left in the following: Divide х5 + y5 by 
x+y. 
х*— ryty — ху? + у* 


ety | 25 + у? 
д5 + х%у 
- 1% 
-азу-азу! 
+ rey? 


+ xy? + жауа 


га xy? 
> atys - жу” 


+ ху + у5 
+ ху* y5 


Until the very end we had no similar term to subtract from y5. When we 
had no similar term from which to subtract our x*y we subtracted it from 0, 
which changed its sign merely, leaving it —x*y. Since we were arranging ac- 
cording to the descending powers of x, we knew in the beginning that a large 
space was needed, since between x* and 45 there were missing the terms contain- 
ing all the exponents of x between 5 and 0. For y* containing no x at all is the 
same as 1*5. Тһе missing terms are x*y, x°y’, x?y* and vyt. 
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Another question that might prove puzzling if we did not reason it out is: 
What shall we do with a final remainder? Consider the following: 


27 
3 [83 
6 


23 
21 


2, final remainder, since 3 will not be contained into 2. 


What is the quotient in this little example? If we know our arithmetic we 
know it is 273. When we stop to think we know that this means in arithmetic 
27+4% (although in algebra no sign at all indicates multiplication). Now what 
do we do with a final remainder? We write it over the divisor, thus forming a 
fraction, and this fraction we add to the quotient. 


Divide 10a - 8a? - 5 + 20a? by 3 + 4а°. 


5a - 2 
4a? +3 | 20a* - 8a? + 10a - 5 
20a? + 15a Similar terms, same vertical columns. 
– 8а – 5а-5 
- 8a* -6 


- 5а+1 


We know that -5a + 1 is a final remainder because we cannot divide -5а by 
4a°. Treating this remainder as we did the remainder 2 in the arithmetical ex- 
ample, we obtain for our quotient: 

-5a +1 
5a-24 


4a? +3 


This is perfectly correct, as it stands. Yet it is a sort of algebraic custom, 
when the first term in the numerator of a fraction is -, to change the signs of 
all the terms of the numerator and the sign in front of the fraction. Our quo- 
tient, in this case, would then read: 





5a-2- 5a -1 
4a* +3 
This does not change the value of the fraction at all, as we see in the fol- 
lowing : 





-6 
%-2< +(-2) or -2 


+6 
3-09) ог -2, same value. 
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FACTORING 

There is one primary truth we must always bear in mind in regard to fac- 
toring. The factors of an expression are such other expressions as will produce 
it when multiplied together. 

24=12x2 (Factors) 

24=4x3x2 5 

24=6х4 М 

24=6x2x2 У 

24-3х2х2х2 ог 3х2° (Prime factors) 

Although an expression may have more than опе set of factors, it has only 
one set of prime factors. Prime factors are factors no one of which can be 
factored further. They are prime expressions and prime numbers. What, from 
your arithmetic, is a prime number? 


Algebraic Types Which May Be Factored 

Type I— a? — ab. 

The case first considered under algebraic factoring is the case of an expres- 
sion which has been obtained by multiplying a polynomial by a monomial. 

а (a-b) =а?-ар. 

Therefore, a°-ab=a (a-b). 

The factors of a?—ab аге а and (a-b) because a?^-ab was obtained by 
multiplying a by a-b. Observe carefully a?—-ab. If you saw it written on a 
page alone could you factor it? Can you see the a in both terms of the 
expression? 

To factor expressions of Type I, in which all the terms of a polynomial 
have a common monomial factor: 

(1) Select the highest monomial that will divide every term of the expres- 
sion without a remainder. Write this for the first factor. 

(2) Divide the expression mentally by this first factor, and write the 
quotient for the second factor. 

Factor: $ 
51a?b?x? — 119a?b?x? + 85ab*x — 17%. 

What is the highest monomial factor of the terms? Coefficient? 17. Literal 
portion? 07. There is no a in the last term. The b and +, the letters common 
to all terms, have each their lowest exponent. Monomial factor, 17b?x. Divid- 
ing the expression by this we obtain 3a*x? — 7a?bx + 5ab* — b’. 

Therefore 

51a*b?x? — 119a?b?x? + 85ab*x — 17b^x = 176° (3a3x? —7a?bx + Sab? — Ь°х). 

Type II—The trinomial square. 

By actual multiplication we find that: 

(a-- b)*za? + 2ab + 57, 
(a-b)?=a?—2ab +b’. 

The square of any binomial is equal to the square of its first term, plus or 
minus twice the product of its two terms, plus the square of its second term. 
The sign of the middle term in the result 1s the same as the sign between the 
lerms of the binomial. 

The middle term may be written first or last, the trinomial then being dis- 
arranged but not altered in value. ; 

Memorize the foregoing facts. 

It follows that: 

а? -2ab - b?- (a+b)? or (a+b) (a+b). 
а? -2ab+b°= (a-b)? or (a-b) (a-b). 
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A trinomial to be a perfect square must have two terms perfect squares and 
positive, and another term (written in the middle when the trinomial is arranged) 
twice the product of the square roots of these two. 

Is 4a' - 3a?b? - b* a trinomial square? Why? 

The factors of a trinomial square are two equal binomials obtained by 
extracting the square roots of the perfect square terms and connecting these 
by the sign of the other (middle) term. 

One of these two equal factors is the square root of the trinomial square. 

Memorize these facts also. 

Square 7a?x – 13b?*. 

(7a?x — 13b*y*)? = 49a*x? – 182a?b? x y* + 169,5. 

Factor 49a*x? — 182a?b?xy* + 160b*y*. 

V 49a'x? = 7a?x. 

V 169b*y* = 13b*y*. 

Connect these by the sign of the middle term, and square the result. 

49a* x* — 182a?b* x y* + 1696%у?° = (7a?x — 135? y1)?. 

Type III—The difference of two perfect squares, a? - b°. 

Multiplying actually, we find that: 

(a+b) (a—b) =a?-b’, 

The product of the sum and difference of two terms is equal to the square 
of the first minus the square of the second. 

Therefore, a?—b?=(a+b) (a-b). 

Since the difference of two perfect squares was obtained by multiplying two 
binomials, one the sum of the square roots of the squares, the other the first 
square root minus the second, 

To factor the difference of two perfect squares: 

Extract their square roots. Add these for one factor. For the other, sub- 
tract the second from the first. 

Multiply mentally : 

(Satx*+10ay®) (5a*x* – 10ay*) = (Satx*)? — (10ay*)? = 25a*x* — 100a*y"?. 

Why is there no middle term in the result? 

Factor: 

25a*x* — 100c?y!? = (/25a*x* + ү100с2у) (25a*z* - (/100с:у 3). 
(у 25a5x* – ү 100c?y!?) = (Satz? + 10cy*). (5a*z? – 10cy*). 

Type IV— а? + (a b)x x ab.* 

Multiply the two binomials, (2+5) (2+2). Result, x? 7x 10. 

What do we notice about the first term of our result? It is the square of 
the equal first terms of the Binomials. 

What is the second term in the result? 7x. 7 is the sum of 5 and 2, the 
last two terms of the binomials. Since these last terms might either or both be 
minus, we must remember that this means the algebraic sum. This 7 is multiplied 
by x, the first term in each binomial. 

What is the third term of the result? 10, equal to 5x2. Тһе third term 
is the algebraic product of the last two terms of the binomials. — 

The x stands for any term. It must, however, be the same in both the 
binomials, and stand first in each. Тһе 5 and 2 stand for any two terms 
different from each other. One of these stands last in each binomial. 





“Тһе (a+ b) x means that the coefficient of x in the middle term is the algebraic sum 
of any two terms, which we may call a and b. Тһе ab means that the last term is the 
product of these same two terms. 
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Multiply by inspection: 
(y*-16cr?) (y? + 10c7) = (y*)? + (-16cr? + 10er?) x (y?) + (-16cr?) x (+10cr?) = 
у - 6y*cr? – 160c?r*. 
Тһе converse of this principle is evidently true. 
a -7x:102 (x45) (2+2). 
How, then, do we factor a trinomial of the form z?4 (a+b) x * ab? 
To factor a trinomial of the form x? + (a- b) x * ab: 


Find two terms whose algebraic sum is the coefficient of x in the middle term 
and whose algebraic product is the last term of the given trinomial. 


The factors are x (+) plus one of these terms times x (+) plus the other. 
“x” means the square root of the first term of the given trinomial. 

“Тһе coefficient of x in the middle term" means that part of this term 
which remains when we remove from it (by division) the square root of the 
first term. Review your definition for “coefficient” as distinguished from 
“numerical” coefficient. 

Factor: 

—6y8cr? – 160c?r^. 

Here the square root of the first term is “у” “уз” takes the place of x in 
our formula. The coefficient of y? in the middle term is -бс??, or -6y?cr? + у®. 

We have therefore to find two terms which, added algebraically, produce 
-6cr? and, multiplied algebraically, give -160c?r*. These are -1l6cr? and 10¢er*. 
(It is very important to have the signs correct.) 

Therefore, y? — 6y*cr? - 160c?r* = (у? – 16er?) (3? + 10cr?). 

Type V— аса? + (bc c ad) x « bd. 


Multiply the binomials (2-3) and (32-1). Result, бл 47x — 3. 

This result, also, we can obtain by inspection, although this type is a little 
difficult. 

Notice the following facts: 

1. The first term of the product, 6:7, 2 2x · 3v, the product of the first terms 
of the binomials. (In this type the first terms have different coefficients.) 

2. Тһе last term, -3, equals 3 times -1. It is the product of the last terms 
of the binomials. 
3. Тһе middle term is what we call the algebraic sum of the cross products. 


Thus: 
еса сей 1) 
2x-:-1-2-2x 
3:-3:- Ox 4 
Add: 7x (Middle term) 

Multiply by inspection: 

(4a- c) (3a+5c?)=(4a) (За) ға) Ax (4a) (5c)] + (2?) (5c?) = 
12a? + 17ac? - 5c* 

Тһе converse, also, is true. 

Factor 63? -7*x —3. The factors will be two binomials, the first terms of 
which will be factors of 627, the last terms, factors of —3. 7x must be the sum 
of the cross products of these two binomials. 

6x?-6x'x -3-3--І 
ог or 
Зх ° 2x * -3:1 


* Each factor will contain x, the square root of the x. 
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From the groups of factors of the first and last terms we must form two 
binomials, factors. 
(6x43) (x-1) 
(6v-3) (x41) 
(32-3) (2x41) 
(32-1) (2x43) 
These are not all factors of 6x?-7x — 3. Only those two are factors, the 
sum of whose cross products equals 7x. 


6x:-1-2-6x 6x:1-2 6x 3x: 12 3x 3x: 32 Ox 
3° х= 3x Р -3:х=-3х 2х:-3--бл 2x:-l1--2x 
Ix Зх -Әж 7x 


Therefore, 6? 7x -3- (3x - 1) (2x 4 3). 
Factor 12a? + 17ас? - 5c*. 


12a?=12a-a 
ба · 2а 
За ·4а 
=5с%=55с2+0° 
2... 2 


12a? + 17ac? - 5с* = (3a 5c?) (4a- c?) 
За :-c? z-3ac* 
5c? -4a =20ac? 
Ааа +17ac? (Middle term) 
By no other arrangement could we obtain the correct middle term. 


Туре VI—The sum or the difference of two cubes: a?-- b*; а? – D*. 


Multiply (a+b) and (a?-2a+b?). Result, а? + b?. 
Multiply (a-b) and (a*+ab+b?). Result, а? – 0°. 
Memorize the expressions multiplied to make а? + b*. Memorize the factors 
of a? – b*.* 
54b5%=(a+b) (a?-ab« b?) 
-b= (a-b) (a?+ab+b?) Р 
To factor the sum of two cubes: 


The first factor will be the sum of the cube roots of the cubes. The second, 
the square of the first cube root minus the product of the two cube roots, plus the 
square of the second cube root. 

То factor the difference of two cubes: 


The first factor will be the first cube root minus the second. The second 
factor will be the square of the first cube root plus the product of the two cube 
roots plus the square of the second cube root. 

Factor: 





343a*c!5 — 2197 b*g? = ( Xy 343a*c!5 — N/ 2197 b? d") 
[C 343a*c15)? + (У 343а%с15) (3/2197 bd?) + (2197b?d*)?] = 
(7а?с5 – 13043) (49a*c'? + 91a?bc?d? + 169b7d*). 

If we are asked to multiply two expressions, one of which is the sum of two 
terms, the other the square of the first term minus the product of the two terms, 
plus the square of the second, our result will be the sum of the cubes of the two 
terms (found in the first factor). 

(5c? + bx) (25c* - 5bc?z + b?x?) = (502)? + (bx)? = 125c* + doz, 
* We аге not dealing with (a + Б)? or (a — bY’, although these products can be obtained 
by inspection. 
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If the first factor is the difference of two terms and the second the square 
of the first, plus the product of the two, plus the square of the second, the result 
will be the cube of the first term minus the cube of the second. 

(5c Бх) (25с*+ 5bec?x + b?x?) = (5c)? – (bx)* = 125c* — Ь®л®. 

There are other types of algebraic expression which may be factored by 
inspection; also elaborations of these. 

Тһеге are two difficulties we meet іп factoring. One is learning to recognize 
which type a given expression is, that we may know which rule to factor by. 
Never factor a single expression without explaining clearly to yourself why you 
are using the type rule you are using. 

The second difficulty lies in obtaining the prime factors of an expression, 
when after factoring once by the proper rule, one or more of the factors may be 
factored again. 

To find the prime factors of an expression: 

1. Factor the given expression under its type, using Type I first, if possible. 

2. Rewrite such factors as are prime. Cancel out such as can be refactored; 
and instead of each one cancelled out, write its factors, obtained according to its 
type. Continue until all the factors are prime. 

3. The result will consist of all the prime factors, all not cancelled. 

Factor: 

бал – 5ау* = 5а (х®—у*) (Type I) 25a (х*+у*) (x*-y*) (П) = 
5a (х*+у') (47 +9") (47-9?) 25a (х*+у*) (4? +5") (x+y) (x-y). 

These are prime factors. 

Factor: 

24x*r - 8ly*r = 3r (82° – 275?) (I) 23r (2x - 3y) (447+ 6xy 4 9y?) (VI). 

Is the last factor here prime? 

Factor: 

a1-32x?y!  256y! = (a? - 16y?)?=[(4+4y) (x-4y) P or (x4y)? (x—-4y)*. 

By the converse of our factoring rules we may perform mentally many 
multiplications : 

7 (а-1) (а- 1) (a? - 3) (III) =7 (a? -1) (a? - 3) (IV) =7 (at – 40? + 3) = 
7a‘ – 28a? +21 (1). 
In multiplying, it is easier to make use of Туре І last. 


SIMULTANEOUS EQUATIONS 


The word "simultaneous" is derived from a Latin word "simul," meaning 
“at the same time." Simultaneous equations are two (or more) equations of 
such form that we solve them both (or all) at the same time. They are found 
in two's, three's and so on. 

The following formal definition should be memorized: 

Simultaneous equations are two or more independent equations each of 
which contains two or more unknown quantities and in which there 1s a set of 
values for the unknown quantities that satisfies all the equations at the same time. 

x+y=7 (1) 
x-y-l (2) 

x=4, y=3. These values satisfy both equations. 

In order to solve a series of two simultaneous equations containing two 
unknown quantities, we must use some method of combining them into оле equa- 
tion containing one quantity. In combining them we must get rid of one of the 
unknown quantities. Getting rid of an unknown quantity is called “elimi- 
nating” it. 
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There are three chief methods of elimination. 
The first method is by addition or subtraction. 
Consider the two simultaneous equations: 


2x+3y= -1 (1) 
5x +4y=-13 (2) 


Let us multiply (1) by 5 and (2) by 2. 


5x(1) 10х+15у= -5 (3) 
2x(2) 10х+ 8y=-26 (4) 


Look carefully at equations (3) and (4). We have 10x in each. Now 
what can we do to get rid of x altogether? We can subtract the equations. 
Subtract (4) from (3): 
; 7у=+21 
у= +3 


Notice that when once we have the coefficients of the x terms (it might have 
been the y terms) the same in absolute value by subtracting the equations (or 
adding if these coefficients are unlike in sign), we eliminate one unknown quantity 
and produce one equation containing only the other unknown. 

Now how did we obtain that 10x in each equation? In this case, in (1) we 
had 2x and in (2) 5x. If we wish the x’s to have coefficients of equal absolute 
value, we have only to multiply (1), the equation with 2x, by 5; and (2), the 
equation with 5x, by 2. Had we had, however, 10x in (1) and 15x in (2), we 
would not multiply (1) by 15 and (2) by 10, making both x terms 150x. Хо, 
for 10x and 15x сап be made alike without being made so large. They can both 
be made into 30x, their lowest common multiple. Multiply the 10x equation by 
3, the 15x equation by 2. АП the subsequent work will thus contain smaller 
numbers. 


Multiply the numerical coefficients you wish of equal absolute value by 
numbers such as will make both into their lowest common multiple. 


We have found that y=+3. But we have, as yet, no value for x. We сап, 
cf course, begin again, eliminate y and obtain x. In this case, let us substitute 
our value for y in one of the given equations, to get x. 

Let us take equation (1): 


2x43y--1 (1) 
We know y=+3. Substitute+3 for y, of course removing y. 
2x+3 (3) 2-1 


Multiply 3 and 43, | 2x 4 9- -1. 
Transpose 49, 2л--10. 
Divide by 2, x=-5. 
Зу meant 3 times у. So, 3 times 43. 
у=+3 
x=-5 
See if you can substitute both these values in the given equations, checking 
vour work. 
The second method of elimination is by substitution. 
2r+3y= -1 (1) 
5x+4y=-13 (2) 
In this case we are going to take equation (1) [we might take (2)], and find 
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directly what x equals, paying no attention to y. (We might find what y equals, 
paying no attention to x.) 


2x 43yz-1 (1) 
Transpose 3y, MS xs 
Ecce 

ЕЛМ. 


We have now found what x equals in terms of у. We have not its numerical 


value. 
We are now going to take equation (2) [if we had begun with (2) we 











should now take (1)], and in it substitute гі. 5 2 for x, since x= = 23. 
Sr+4y=-13 (2) 
s (=F) +4y=-13 (4) 


Multiplying through by 2, to clear of fractions, 
5 (-1-3y) +8у=-26 
-5-15y48y 2 -26 
Transposing, -15y + 8y - -26 5. 





-7у--21 
у= 43 
Substituting +3 for y in (3), 
-1-9 
= ——5 ог-5 


You see our values for x and y аге the same by the first two methods. 

A third method, called elimination by comparison, is often given. By this 
method we find the value of the same unknown quantity in terms of the other, 
from both equations, and place these values equal to each other. Thus: 


2r+3y= -1 (1) 
5х+4у=-13 (2) 
-1-3y 














From (1), х- 2 (3) 
From (2), x- d (4) 
-1-3у -13-4y 
Then, go e (5) 
Since each of these fractions equals x. Clear (5) of fractions by multi- 
plying by 10, 

-5-15y--26-8y 

-7y=-21 

9-3 


Substituting 43 for y in equation (3), 


We have the same result by this method also. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Should we not find in our earth itself the realization of 
an intelligent thought, of a thought of love to man, who 
is the end and aim of all creation, and the bright con- 
summate flower of this admirable organization? 


Scope of Geography. Geography is 
more than a description of the earth; it 
is more than a study of the earth as the 
home of man. 

“In the field of knowledge geography 
occupies a peculiar, even unique position. 
As the meeting place of the physical and 
the human sciences, it is the focus at 
which the rays of natural science, history 
and economics converge to illuminate the 
earth іп its relation to man."—/nterna- 
tional Geography. 

Considered in the light of this broad 
conception, geography becomes at once 
a science of great practical value and sur- 
passing interest. 

Though drawing on nearly all other 
sciences for much of its material, geog- 
raphy is itself a distinct science, based 
on principles and laws entirely its own. 
It is also organized into distinct depart- 
ments. For a description of these de- 
partments, see the article Geography 
in THE Home AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
WORK. 


Lack of Interest. Notwithstanding 
the abundance and richness of its mate- 
rial and its vital relation to all lines of 
human endeavor, geography, as usually 
presented in the textbooks and in school, 
is considered by the pupils a dry and un- 


—Arnold Guyot. 


interesting subject. Moreover, because 
the average man obtained this idea of it 
in his school days, most grown ups con- 
sider geography unworthy their attention. 
That this viewpoint is entirely wrong, 
any person of sound judgment must ad- 
mit upon careful consideration of the 
facts. 


Causes. In order to remove difficul- 
ties, it is necessary to know the under- 
lying causes. The chief causes for the 
lack of interest in geography on the part 
of children are the following: 

l. Failure on the part of parents and 
teachers to assist the child to connect his 
observations of nature with the facts of 
geography. Without some direction the 
child will not make this connection as 
early in life as he should, and for years 
he may fail to discover that when he is 
observing the animals and flowers, hills 
and valleys, the state of weather and the 
onward march of the seasons, he is 
studying local geography. 

2. Failure on the part of many teach- 
ers to understand that in the lower grades 
nature study and geography go hand in 
hand, and that the nature lessons in these 
grades should lay the foundation for the 
more formal lessons in geography in the 
grades that follow. 
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3. Selection of unsuitable textbooks by 
boards of education who are not con- 
versant with laws of mental development. 

4. Introduction of the textbook before 
the pupils are prepared for it. 

5. Blindly following the textbook and 
having the pupils memorize and recite 
words and facts which are meaningless 
to them. 

6. Lack of sufficient knowledge on the 
part of the teacher to enable her prop- 
erly to prepare the pupils for the text- 
book before introducing it, or to supple- 
ment the facts it gives so as to make the 
lessons interesting. 

7. Lack of suitable works of reference 
in the home to enable the pupils to find 
for themselves the information that the 
teacher asks them to look up. 

Remedies. Fully realizing these con- 
ditions, the educators who prepared THE 
Номе AND SCHOOL REFERENCE WORK 
provided such remedies as would suc- 
cessfully remove them, and make geog- 
raphy one of the most fascinating as well 
as one of the most practical subjects pur- 
sued in or out of school. Тһе special 
features pertaining to geography in this 
work are: 

1. The Department of Geography. In 
planning the work the editors allotted to 
the Department of Geography enough 
space to enable them to introduce those 
special features which they felt the im- 
portance of the subject required. 

(a) Leading articles. The articles 
upon all important topics are given 
amplé.space to enable the insertion of 

'all necessary information and to admit 
of couching the information in a pleas- 
ing style. See the articles оп the states, 
the leading countries of the world and 
the great cities. . 

(b) Arrangement of subject matter. 
АП articles describing countries, states 
and cities are constructed on carefully 
matured plans. They are divided by sub- 
heads so that one can find at a glance 
the particular information desired. These 
subdivisions follow each other in logical 
order. 
state on pages 3550-3540. 


See the plan for the study of a` 


This arrangement enables the reader 
to follow these subdivisions in the order 
of their natural relations. Subjects read 
or studied in this way are much more 
readily understood and also more easily 
remembered. The reader who makes use 
of this material in Tue HOME AND 
ScuooL REFERENCE WoRK will have his 
knowledge of geography greatly enriched 
and extended. 

(c) Style. The articles are written 
in a clear and interesting style. Both 
language and thought are simple, and 
the subject matter can be readily under- 
stood by any child who is old enough 
to need the information they contain. 
They are also of equal interest to the 
adult. who is fascinated by the vivid 
descriptions, striking comparisons and 
wealth of information found in them. 

(d) Mathematical and physical geog- 
raphy. These subjects have been treated 
with as much care as political geography. 
See RAINFALL; CURRENTS, MARINE; 
SEASONS; WIND; and kindred articles. 

2. Illustrations. The illustrations are 
more than mere pictures. While they 
beautify the work, they also aid in mak- 
ing the text clearer. 

Moreover, they are of the greatest 
value in fixing the facts of geography 
in the mind. The average person re- 
members what he sees much better than 
what he reads. To illustrate: А boy 
may spend an hour in committing to 
memory a list of the products of Mich- 
igan and be unable to recall the entire 
list the next morning. If, however, he 
spends but a few moments studying the 
beautiful chart of Michigan, the prod- 
ucts shown on the chart will be indelibly 
fixed in his mind. 

Another valuable use of the illustra- 
tions is to suggest a feature of geogra- 
phy study equally profitable in the home 
and the school. The graphics Georgia, 
lllinois and Kansas show how the indus- 
tries and products of a state or country 
can be shown by drawing. With these 
graphics for models, let the children 
make a graphic showing the industries 
and products. of their own state. From 
this they càn pass to other states and 
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Area, 58,915 sq. m. 
Population, 1910, 
2,810.173 
Inhabitants 
per sq. m., 43.9 
First Settlement, 
St. Ignace, 1671 


Organized a 
Territory, 1805 
Admitted to 
Union, 1837 
First Governor, 
Stevens T. Mason, 
1835-1840 


Chief l'opulation 
Cities 1910 

Lansing 31,229 
Detroit 465,766 
G'd Rapids 112,571 
Saginaw 50,510 
Bay City 45,166 
Kalamazoo 39,437 
Flint 38,550 
Jackson 31,433 
Calumet 30,000 
Battle Creek 25,267 
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IMPORTANT PRODUCTS OF MICHIGAN 


СЕОСКАРНҮ 


countries, thus fixing firmly and clearly 
in mind much valuable information. 

3. Related subjects. Great care has 
been taken to connect geography with 
life and to enable the reader to feel that 
it deals with the Aere and the now. То 
this end all great industries are given 
ample space, and by means of a system 
of cross references the relations of these 
to the various topics of geography and 
to each other are shown. Тһе value of 
this plan and something of the extent to 
which it can be used are given in detail 
in the study of Kansas in this chapter. 

3. Plans and methods. This chapter 
on geography contains numerous plans 
and suggestions for the pursuit of the 
subject. These are not mere theories. 
They were developed by a very success- 
ful teacher of geography, whose books 
on that subject have for years been in 
use throughout the country. All of them 
have been thoroughly tested and proven 
to be of the greatest practical value. 

4. Questions. This volume contains 
a large number of clear-cut, thought- 
provoking questions. Whenever these 
are answered in the work, the number 
of the page on which the answer is found 
follows the question. These questions 
will be found an excellent stimulus and 
guide in research work. 


PRACTICAL VALUE OF GEOGRAPHY 


The Newspaper. Did you ever con- 
sider the relation of geography to the 
common incidents of everyday life? If 
not, you have never realized the vital 
relation which this subject sustains to 
the daily routine in the lives of most 
civilized people. 

Why do children in their teens, anti 
many adults as well, find little or no in- 
terest in the news columns of the daily 
paper or in the pages of those period- 
icals which discuss current events? The 
answer is readily found; namely, if news 
is to be interesting, it must be intelligible. 
To understand news items one must be 
able to answer the question Where? and 
What? or Why? In other words, one 
must be able to locate as one reads the 
places mentioned in the paper, and also 


have such knowledge of the locality as 
is necessary to an understanding of the 
facts mentioned in the news item. The 
point in hand is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing, taken from one of the leading 
Chicago dailies on the morning of June 
24, 1913: 

“While the forts at Cherbourg were 
firing a salute in honor of the arrival of 
President Poincaré, on his way to Eng- 
land, this afternoon, an explosion oc- 
curred which resulted in the death of 
two men and the wounding of four 
others." 

Unless the reader can locate Cher- 
bourg, and knows the position President 
Poincaré holds, the item is of no interest. 
But if he knows that Cherbourg is an 
important seaport of France and that 
Poincaré is president of the French re- 
public, he at once appreciates the sig- 
nificance of the salute. 

On a single page of a morning paper 
the following places were mentioned in 
the news items: Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Grand Forks, N. D.; 
Lansing, Mich.; Gettysburg, Pa.; Mad- 
ison, Wis.; South Bend, Ind.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; New York, N. Y.; Washington, 
D. C.; London, Paris, Rome, Constanti- 
nople and Barcelona. The ability to 
locate each of these places as he reads 
the items is a good test of the average 
man's knowledge of geography, and un- 
less important news items are read and 
discussed in the home and in the school, 
children grow to the stage of manhood 
and womanhood without acquiring that 
knowledge of geography which enables 
them to read accounts of the world's 
events with profit and: pleasure. 

The Breakfast Table. Again, no 
other subject shows our relation to and 
dependence upon all countries so force- 
fully as geography. Commerce and civ- 
ilization go hand in hand, and every 
civilized nation depends upon the coun- 
tries of the world to supply its needs. 
Says an eminent authority: "There is 
scarcely a household whose furnishings 
and contents do not represent an aggre- 
gate journey of several times around the 
earth." 
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А family іп New York at breakíast oc- 
cupy chairs from Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
they partake of bread made of wheat 
from Minnesota, and meat from Texas 
prepared in a range made in St. Louis; 
coffee grown in Sumatra or Java or tea 
from China is served in cups made in 
Japan, sweetened with sugar from Cuba, 
stirred with spoons of silver from 
Nevada. Spices from Africa, South 
America and Asia season the food, 
which is served on a table of New 
Hampshire oak, covered with a linen 
spread made from flax grown in Ireland 
or Russia. Rugs from Bokhara or from 
Baluchistan cover the floors; portiérs 
made in Constantinople hang at the 
doors; and the room is heated by coal 
from Pennsylvania, burned in a furnace 
made in Rhode Island—Redway, Com- 
mercial Geography. 


EXERCISES 


The following exercises can be adapted 
with equal facility to the home, the 
schoclroom and the office. 

1. The Newspaper. Have someone 
read a news item from a daily paper and 
see how many of those who listen can 
locate the places named. 

Five or ten minutes a day spent in 
such an exercise will soon awaken a 
remarkable interest in this phase of 
geography and also enable those who 
participate to read with better under- 
standing. 

2. The Breakfast Table. Discuss the 
source from which the various articles 
on the breakfast or dinner table have 
come. 

Where was the coffee raised? 
did it reach the United States? 
did we get it? 

Where did the cream come from? The 
sugar? 

What spices were used to season the 
food? Where do they grow? 

Can you tell where the china was 
made? 

Where was the flax for the table linen 
grown? 

What articles on the table were raised 
or manufactured in the United States? 


How 
How 


How many countries were drawn upon 
to supply the table? 

Not all of these questions can be an- 
swered at once. But take one and then 
another from time to time until answers 
to all have been found. The research 
will create an interest in common things, 
and, what is more important, it will show 
how dependent civilized nations are upon 
each other. 

When we have seen what we receive 
from other nations, let us ask this ques- 
tion: What do we in return contribute 
to their welfare? 

This sort of study reaches far beyond 
the home or the schoolroom. It soon 
embraces world-wide interests, and thus 
exerts a broadening influence on all who 
engage in it. It requires but a moment’s 
consideration for us to realize that be- 
fore we can enjoy the ordinary comforts 
of life, there must be iron and coal 
mines, quarries, factories, railroads, 
steamships and numerous other estab- 
lishments, aggregating millions of dollars 
in outlay and employing millions of men. 
“Civilized man draws upon the rest of 
the world for what he requires and gives 
to the rest of the world in return.” 

Business. Practically all industries 
are based upon geographical relations. 

What are the industries in your imme- 
diate vicinity ? 

Why is Pittsburgh the largest center 
for the manufacture of plate glass in the 
country ? 

Why are the largest flour mills in the 
world located in Minneapolis? 

What has made Chicago the greatest 
railroad center in the world? 

The answers to these and many more 
similar questions that might be asked 
reveal the fact that the leading industry 
depends upon some geographic condition, 
as the presence of a high grade of sand 
and abundance of coal near Pittsburgh 
determined the location of glass manu- 
factories. Study out the answers to the 
other questions yourself, and you will 
be strongly impressed with this relation. 

Why are Minnesota and North Dakota 
known as wheat states, and Iowa and 
Illinois as corn states? 
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Why are so many sheep raised in Mon- 
tana and Wyoming ? 

Why is Wisconsin a leading dairy 
state? 

Climate and soil are the chief factors 
in determining the answers to these ques- 
tions. 

What is the chief commercial center 
in your own county ? 

What has made it so? 

Has this center grown more rapidly 
than some other near by, which at first 
seemed to have an equal opportunity ? 

What caused the change? 

What conditions does the merchant 
study before deciding upon a location? 

Does he always decide upon the loca- 
tion which apparently will give him the 
largest volume of trade? Why? 

Questions like these are constantly 
arising in business affairs, and they per- 
tain almost entirely to geographic condi- 
tions. Geography has much greater sig- 
nificance than the school textbook ordi- 
narily leads one to believe. ' 

Geography, therefore, is a study of 
cause and effect, not a study of unre- 
lated facts. 

“Мап and nature, man in nature, not 
man alone or nature alone, are the sub- 
jects of geography." 


EXERCISES 


Тһе foregoing questions give rise to 
interesting problems for solution. Those 
relating to distant localities and touching 
upon large interests appeal alike to the 
young people and the older people of the 
household. Those of a local nature аге 
within the grasp of the children. 


1. The Farm. Unless one lives in 
the midst of a large city the agricultural 
conditions of the locality can be easily 
studied. Select a farm and study it with 
a view to answering the following ques- 
tions: 

What crops are raised? 

What is the largest crop? 

Why does the farmer make this his 
largest crop? 

Does the farmer keep horses, cattle, 
sheep and hogs? 


What use does he make of them? 

What does the farmer sell? 

Where does he sell it? 

What does the farmer buy? 

Does he buy anything that he could 
raise? ІҒ so, why? 

Is the farmer in any sense a manufac- 
turer? 

What are the farmer's sources of 
profit? 

It is obvious that the answers to these 
questions will depend upon the farm 
studied, and that general answers will 
not suffice. However, the study will 
show that the crops raised are deter- 
mined by the kind of soil, the climate, 
which includes temperature and rainfall : 
during the growing season, and oppor- 
tunity for marketing the produce. 

The leading crop will be that which 
yields the greatest profit, either directly 
or indirectly. Directly, if the product, 
as wheat, is sold outright ; indirectly, if it 
is converted into something else which is 
sold. 

In Iowa and Illinois farmers fre- 
quently feed their corn to cattle and 
hogs, which they sell for beef and pork. 
By this means the farmers frequently 
receive more for their corn than they 
would if it were sold outright. 

In dairy states much corn is raised for 
ensilage, which is fed to milch cows. 
This crop is thus converted into milk 
and butter or cheese, from which the 
dairyman derives his profits. 

Answers to the above questions require 
careful observation and the best use of 
the reasoning powers. 

Make a plot of the farm showing the 
location of the farm buildings and the 
extent and location of the different crops 
and the areas used for pasturage. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
YOUR STATE 


There are certain facts that every cit- 
izen should know about his own state. 
Tur Номе AND ScHOOL REFERENCE 
Work in its state articles has given these 
facts with remarkable clearness. It has 
not only done this but it has divided the 
articles by subheads, so that the reader 
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can find at once the specific information’ 


he is seeking. These subheads are log- 
ically arranged, and a uniform plan is 
followed in all state articles. 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF A STATE 
I. Position 


1. Group of States 
2. Boundaries 


II. Size 


1. Length 

2. Breadth 

3. Area 

4. Comparisons 


III. Population 


1. Inhabitants 

2. Rank 

3. Inhabitants per Square 
Mile 


IV. Surface 


1. Highlands 

2. Lowlands 

3. Special Features 
V. Rivers and Lakes 
. Scenery 
. Climate 


1. Temperature 
2. Rainfall 
3. Modifying Influences 


VIII. 


. Forest and Lumber 


Minerals and Mining 


X. Agriculture 


1. Soil 
2. Products 


. Manufactures 


. Summer Resorts 


XIII. Transportation and Commerce 


1. Waterways 
2. Railways 
3. Commercial Centers 


XIV. 
XV. 


Government 


Education 
1. Public Schools 


2. Higher Institutions 

XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 


State Institutions 
Cities 
History 


Governors 


SUGGESTIONS 


In order that the reader may obtain 
the most help possible from these arti- 
cles, the following suggestions, based on 
the article Kansas, are added: 


I. Location and Size. The location 
is easily remembered when the bordering 
states are known, but size deals with 
figures, and these are not easily remem- 
bered by most people. 

We learn by comparison. Тһе size of 
one's state expressed in square miles or 
areas means but little, but if one, by 
comparing his state with others, learns 
how many times larger or smaller it is, 
he has a standard of comparison which 
shows the rank of that state in the Union 
as to area. Such comparisons are given 
in all state articles, but the reader is 
urged to make others for himself. 

How many states the size of Rhode 
Island could be put into Kansas? 

Which is the larger, Kansas or the 
New England States? 

Learn the areas of these different 
states from their respective articles and 
compare. 

A graphic illustration of comparative 
areas can be easily made as follows: 

Construct a rectangle containing as 
many square units as there are thousands 
of square miles in the state. Allowing 
one-fourth of a square inch to represent 
1000 square miles is a good proportion. 
According to this scale, a rectangle 4 x 5 
inches will contain 80 units, or represent 
80,000 square miles. Since the area of 
Kansas is approximately 82,000 square 
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miles, two units must be added. A little fall, the articles Climate, МЕ js orology. 
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Climate affects production, so that the 
most densely populated part of the state 
is in the region of greatest rainfall. 
Were the entire state as densely popu- 
lated as the eastern third there would be 
an average of more inhabitants to the 
square mile. How does this average 
compare with that of Oklahoma? See 
OKLAHOMA, subhead Population. 


III. Products. The products of a 
state are of supreme importance, since 
upon them depends largely the prosperity 
of the people. A long list of names is 
seldom remembered as long as the time 
required to memorize it, but whatever 
appeals to the eye is fixed in the mem- 
ory; therefore a graphic representation 
of the leading products of Kansas or any 
other state is of much greater value than 
‘written or printed lists. The graphic 
here shown does not pretend to be com- 
plete. Were all the products shown, the 
picture would be confusing, but by means 
of a striking presentation of the chief 
products, an indelible picture is formed 
upon the mind. 


IV. Additional Information. But 
Tue HOME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
Work does not stop here. It gives un- 
der their respective titles a full descrip- 
tion of the products shown in the pic- 
ture. To illustrate, turn to the article 
Corn, where you find a comprehensive 
account of the greatest agricultural crop 
in the United States. In like manner, 
look up the article on every other prod- 
uct shown in the graphic. The combina- 
tion of these articles with the study of 
a state enables the reader to gain bound- 
less wealth of information from Tur 
Номе AND SCHOOL REFERENCE WORK. 
Furthermore, this method of reading 
adds zest to the work and makes it 
doubly interesting. To show the extent 
to which this line of work can be car- 
ried, the following list of articles is 
given. All are closely identified with 
the products of Kansas: 


Coal 
Lead 


Natural Gas 
Petroleum 


Salt Cherry 

Zinc Peach 

Corn Pear 

Kafir Corn Plum 

Oats Grape 

Wheat Horse 

Potato Cattle 

Sorghum Dairy Husbandry 
Rye Beef 

Barley Meat Packing 
Buckwheat Hog 

Broom Corn Fowl, Domestic 
Alfalfa Creamery 
Apple Flour 


V. Application. These suggestions 
on Kansas are typical and can be applied 
to any state. Тһе reader can, if he 
desires, sketch other products into the 
graphic, or he can start anew and make 
a complete graphic according to his own 
ideas. This work is very fascinating to 
children in school, and is much more 
effective in teaching them the products 
of the state than the usual method given 
in textbooks. 

Apply the following plan to the study 
of Michigan, page 1835. Use the same 
cross references as given for Kansas, 
and then look up other topics related to 
the state. The application of this method 
of study to each state will give one a 
thorough knowledge of the United 
States. 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF MICHIGAN 


I. Position 
l. 


2 


II. Size 
1. Length 
2. Breadth 
3. Area 
4. Comparisons 


Group of States 
Poundaries 


III. Population 


1. Inhabitants in 1910 

2. Rank 

3. Inhabitants per Square 
Mile 
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IV. Surface 


1. Highlands 
2. Lowlands 
3. Special Features 


V. Rivers and Lakes 


. Scenery 


VII. Climate 


1. Temperature 
2. Rainfall 
3. Modifying Influences 


VIII. 


. Forest and Lumber 


Minerals and Mining 


X. Agriculture 


1. Soil 
2. Products 


. Manufactures 


XII. Summer Resorts 


XIII. Transportation and Commerce 


1. Waterways 
2. Railways 
3. Commercial Centers 


XIV. Government 


XV. Education 


1. Public Schools 
2. Higher Institutions 


XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 


State Institutions 
Cities 
History 


Governors 


MENTAL TRAINING 


Geography is one of the most useful 
subjects for training the mental powers. 
It brings into activity every mental proc- 
ess; it is related to every branch of nat- 
ural science and to history. "It touches 
all phases of life," says an eminent 
authority. 


The branch of education which 
touches the universe at the greatest 
number of points must be of the highest 
value in revealing to the individual the 
true meaning of life.—Sutherland. 


Observation. In an informal and in- 
definite way the child begins the study of 
geography when he first becomes ac- 
quainted with his surroundings. When 
he enters school his field of observation 
is extended by the teacher. 

In geography as in other subjects, ob- 
servation will ultimately lead to classified 
knowledge. 

In the beginning the pupil needs: 

(1) to use with care his powers of 
sense perception ; 

(2) skillíul direction that he may 
gain accurate and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the facts observed. 

Тһе importance of gaining ideas at 
the outset cannot be overestimated, be- 
cause it is from the ideas of those objects 
which the child observes that, later on, 
he constructs his mental images of ob- 
jects that are unseen. 


Suggestions. 1. Бу skillful ques- 
tions direct the child's observation to 
what you wish him to see. 

2. From his description make sure 
that he obtains correct ideas of the facts 
to which his attention has been called. 

3. Repeat the exercise in varied form 
for several days in succession. Each 
successive observation helps to clarify 
and perfect the idea. 

4. Avoid minute analysis with chil- 
dren in the primary grades. 

5. Іа succeeding grades, gradually 
lead by questions and suggestions to the 


- observation of more minute facts until 


the pupils form for themselves the habit 
of analysis. See chapter on Nature 
Study. 

6. Begin this observation work with 
objects at hand—those in the school 
yard, about the home and what chil- 
dren see on their way to and from 
school. 

7. As the pupil's ability increases, ex- 
tend the work to include larger units. 
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THE GREAT FALL OF THE GRAND CANYON OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


This mighty cataract has a perpendicular fall of 310 feet. 
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This does not mean necessarily larger 
in area, but larger in ideas. Children 
from six to eight years of age, for in- 
stance, can grasp the large parts of a 
plant, as root, stem, leaves and flowers, 
but they would not readily grasp the 
ideas of surface included in near-by 
ground containing hills and valleys. 
They can grasp the idea of the brook 
or river as far as they can see it, but 
they must be older before they can gain 
a conception of the stream as a whole. 


Caution. Do not crowd ideas upon 
the children faster than they can assimi- 
late them. Much of the lack of interest 
and consequent drudgery connected with 
the study of geography is due to failure 
of the pupils to form correct geographic 
concepts in the lower grades. Without 
these concepts many of the terms used 
in the textbooks are meaningless to 
them, and geography thus becomes a 
dry and lifeless subject. 


In the Mind's Eye. From knowl- 
edge at first hand obtained through ob- 
servation the child must pass to the sec- 
ond stage—acquiring geographic ideas 
through symbols. He now turns to the 
textbook and works of reference and 
reads descriptions of places too remote 
for him to visit. His interest in the 
subject depends chiefly upon two things: 
his ability to understand the terms em- 
ployed and the style in which the works 
are written. If through previous train- 
ing the child has gained true concepts of 
geographic terms and the thought ex- 
pressed is not beyond his mental capac- 
ity, his task is one of pleasure, and 
geography becomes to him a great source 
of delight. Guided by the description 
of the text, he builds his ideas into new 
pictures and sees in imagination many a 
distant land that he hopes to visit. 

He follows the deer through the pine- 
clad forests of the North, basks in the 
shade of the luxuriant vegetation of the 
tropics, crosses the desert with the cara- 
van, plows the pathless waves on the 
ocean liners and even accompanies the 
explorer into the inhospitable regions 
about the poles. 


To the child whose foundation for 
this phase of geography has been prop- 
erly prepared, these imaginary journeys 
are full of life and interest, and this 
line of study is among the best to train 
the imagination. But that the desired 
results may be secured, the work should 
be skillfully directed. 

Suggestions. Тһе following sugges- 
tions will be found helpful both to the 
teacher and the reader: 

1. We can place into pictures formed 
by the imagination only those ideas al- 
ready in the mind; therefore descrip- 
tions should be adapted to the capacity 
of the pupil or the reader. For instance, 
if he has no concept of a mountain, a 
description of the Rocky Mountains or 
of the Andes would mean but little to 
him. 

2. Make use of pictures that are 
suited to explain the verbal descriptions. 
The pictures placed in first-class text- 
books and works of reference are not 
placed there merely for ornament. Their 
chief purpose is to illustrate the text. 

3. By skillful questioning, be sure that 
the pupils form right ideas from the 
descriptions in the text. 

4. Require frequent reproduction, both 
oral and written. Іп these the pupil 
should express himself in his own lan- 
guage. Unless he can do this, he has 
not formed a clear idea of what he has 
read. 

5. Make such use of collateral litera- 
ture as will lend interest and pleasure to 
the work. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


From building mental pictures the 
child passes by natural and easy steps to 
the next stage in mental development— 
looking for causes; in other words he 
passes from descriptive to rational geog- 
raphy, and in this phase of the subject 
he meets problems requiring his greatest 
mental exertion, and in the solution of 
which his reasoning powers are taxed to 
the utmost. Until this stage is reached, 
the child's life has been spent in acquir- 
ing facts; he now learns that facts are 
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related to each other in logical sequence, 
or in the order of cause and effect, and 
looks to one fact to explain another. 

There is, of course, no sharply divid- 
ing line between these stages of develop- 
ment. Simple relations are discerned in 
early years, but it is not until the child 
begins of his own accord to search for 
the explanation of facts that he can be 
said to have reached the cause and effect 
stage. If the teacher attempts to crowd 
this phase of the subject upon him be- 
fore he is ready for it, he loses interest 
which he may not regain. | Therefore, 
problems involving cause and effect 
should be approached with care. 


Suggestions. Тһе following sug- 
gestions will be found helpful: 

1. At first call attention to the most 
obvious relations only. For instance, the 
child soon learns that water is necessary 
to the growth of plants. From this 
knowledge he soon discovers the relation 
of rainfall to vegetation, but it will be a 
long time before he can understand the 
reason for this relation. Тһе solution 
of this problem calls for a knowledge of 
structural botany and some knowledge 
of the chemistry of soils. 

2. So far as possible, let the child fol- 
low his own desires in discovering rela- 
tions, occasionally guiding him with a 
question or suggestion. 

3. Draw illustrations from local geog- 
raphy and lead the child to see how cer- 
tain results become causes which make 
other results inevitable. 


Illustrations. In our type study of 
Kansas this suggestion receives some at- 
tention, but the graphic Illinois brings 
out the thought still more clearly. Soil 
and climate make the raising of corn the 
most profitable and, therefore, the lead- 
ing agricultural industry. Іп Illinois 
corn is king; therefore it is given prom- 
inence in the graphic. | 

Тһе farmer, however, must find the 
best means of marketing his corn. 
Should he sell the entire crop from year 
to year, he would soon reduce the fer- 
tility of the soil to such a degree that 
it would not yield a profitable crop; 
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hence he is practically forced to raise 
such stock as will most profitably con- 
sume a portion of the crop as fodder. 
We find, therefore, that raising corn 
compels the farmer to raise cattle and 
hogs for the market, and we group these 
animals about the corn. 

Again, a large part of Illinois is un- 
derlaid with coal. The surface of the 
state is such that railways are easily 
constructed. The northeast corner of 
the state borders on Lake Michigan, over 
which iron ore from the Lake Superior 
mines can be cheaply transported ; hence 
the head of Lake Michigan is a con- 
venient meeting point for this ore and 
the fuel required to smelt it. In conse- 
quence we find a number of large iron 
and steel mills located on the lake shore. 

Furthermore, this being the most con- 
venient meeting point for land and water 
traffic, numerous trunk lines of railway 
have been built to it, and as a result of 
these and other related activities, a great 
city, the second metropolis of the coun- 
try and the largest railway center in the 
world, has been built along the lake. 

Study each state graphic and by a sim- 
ilar course of reasoning determine the 
causes for the leading products and man- 
ufactures represented in them. 

Geography learned in this way is not 
a mere matter of memorizing facts, but 
a training in reasoning which develops 
in the student the power of correctly in- 
ferring what the industries and products 
of any locality are if he knows the geo- 
graphic conditions. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Geography and history are inseparable. 
Since man came upon earth, his constant 
struggle has been to adjust himself to his 
environment, and he has prospered or 
suffered to the extent that he has suc- 
ceeded or failed in his struggle. Тһе 
chief conditions bearing upon history are 
climate and contour. 


Climate. The great nations of civili- 
zation since the beginning of history 
have occupied the north temperate 
regions. Here climatic conditions are 
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such as to be most conducive to the 
highest development of the mental pow- 
ers. Man must put forth sufficient 
energy to supply his physical needs to 
make him industrious, but only a part of 
his energy is required for this purpose 
and enough remains to enable him to 
attain the highest intellectual culture; 
consequently, within the north temperate 
zone, the world's great works of litera- 
ture and art, systems of law and govern- 
ment that have influenced civilization for 
centuries, and all the great inventions 
that have made possible modern civiliza- 
tion have originated. 


Contour. Great nations have always 
been developed in lowland countries, be- 
cause here the production of the soil 
enables a small area to sustain a compar- 
atively large population; and also be- 
cause communication is easy, and this 
leads to interchange of commodities and 
ideas, which tends to the assimilation of 
neighboring peoples. 

On the other hand, mountainous coun- 
tries can sustain only a sparse popula- 
tion, and the inhabitants of each locality 
are separated from their neighbors by 
natural barriers, which are difficult to 
overcome. Hence in these regions small 
independent tribes hand down from gen- 
eration to geueration the traditions and 
customs of their forefathers. 


The United States. No better illus- 
tration of the relation of history to geog- 
raphy can be found than that offered by 
our own country. 


Location. Extending from the 26th 
to the 49th parallel of north latitude and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it occu- 
pies the most favorable geographic posi- 
tion of any country in the world. Equally 
convenient of access from Europe and 


Asia, its location for world commerce is 
ideal. 


Climate. Тһе range of latitude alone 
is sufficient to give the United States a 
variety of climate, but the climatic range 
of the country is greatly extended by 
variations in altitude; yet nowhere within 
our boundaries is found the extreme cold 


of the polar regions or the high tem- 
perature of the tropics. Rainfall is 
equally distributed over a great part of 
the country and is sufficient for agricul- 
ture. 

Contour. On the east a narrow strip 
of lowland extending along the coast and 
back of the Appalachian Plateau and 
Mountains, and containing thousands of 
rapid streams to furnish water power, 
makes a region nearly ideal for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

To the west of the Appalachian system 
is the Great Central Plain, whose eastern 
part, comprising the basin of the Missis- 
sippi, is the most fertile agricultural 
region in the world. This region also 
contains an abundance of coal. The 
Rocky Mountains, though unsuited to 
agriculture, contain untold mineral 
wealth, and on the Pacific slope there 
is another rich forest-bearing and agri- 
cultural region. 


Communication. No other country 
possesses such natural advantages for 
inland transportation. The Great Lakes 
constitute a waterway that has no equal 
on fresh water, and through their out- 
let, the St. Lawrence River, they have 
easy communication with the Atlantic. 
The Mississippi and its tributaries have 
over 15,000 miles of navigable water. 
Moreover, the surface of the Central 
Plain makes the construction of railways 
comparatively inexpensive. All parts of 
the country are thus brought together 
through this means of communication. 

Results. The variety of soil and cli- 
mate causes a great variety of products 
and a wide variation of industries; con- 
sequently within the United States have 
been developed practically all lines of in- 
dustry found in the temperate regions, 
and the history of our country has been 
the history of national development to 
meet industrial conditions which, in turn, 
were developed to meet geographic con- 
ditions. 


Local History. But even in a more 
vital manner still can the relation of his- 
tory and geography be shown—by asso- 
ciating events of historic importance 
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with the localities where they occurred. 
This may be in one's own town or coun- 
try, and in one's state there are several 
places of special historic interest. These 
features should not be given too great 
prominence, but sufficient attention 
should be called to them permanently 
to associate the place and the event. 
Then there are those places of great 
national and even world-wide interest, 
which should be held sacred in every 
child's memory because of the great 
deeds wrought there—Hastings, Water- 
loo, Lexington, Bunker Hill, Saratoga, 
Gettysburg and many more otherwise 
insignificant, but memorial forevermore, 
because they are milestones in the prog- 
ress of liberty. Ав he reads of these 
places, the child should be made to feel 
that: 


“Words pass as wind, but where greatest deeds 
were done 
A power abides transfused from sire to son." 


GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIETY 


In the questions, suggestions and exer- 
cises under Practical Value, attention has 
already been called to the intimate rela- 
tion existing between geographic and 
social conditions. We wish here to dis- 
cuss this relation on a somewhat larger 
scale. 

The progress of civilization is due to 
geographic conditions, and the modifi- 
cation of these conditions by human 
agencies. That there is no dividing line 
between geography and society and geog- 
raphy and history is readily seen, but in 
the discussion of the first relation, greater 
stress is placed upon those features which 
construct or modify the conditions of 
society. All human activities are for the 
purpose of supplying men's wants, and 
these wants are divided into two great 
classes, those which contribute to man's 
physical welfare and those which supply 
the demands of his spiritual nature. 

In the first class are desires for food, 
clothing, shelter and defense; in the sec- 
ond, those necessary to satisfy man's in- 
tellectual and religious cravings. Prog- 
ress in civilization consists largely in mul- 


tiplying both classes of wants. The sat- 
isfaction of the wants of the first class 
led to commerce; the satisfaction of 
those of the second, to the development 
of the great educational and religious 
systems of the world. Just as the farmer 
depends upon the local merchant, black- 
smith and carpenter, so does each state 
depend upon other states and each nation 
upon other nations. 


Suggestions. This interdependence 
gives rise to many interesting problems 
which are far-reaching in their influence, 
and the study of these problems gives 
to geography a new and a broader mean- 
ing. 

1. Commerce is the great agency of 
civilization. In its interest most of the 
great explorations and discoveries have 
been made. 

(a) The discovery of America was 
due indirectly to an attempt to find a 
water route to India. 

(b) The discovery of the southern 
point of Africa was due to the same 
cause. 

(c) Trace the causes for the explora- 
tion of the interior of Africa and the 
explorations of the French in North 
America. Let these investigations lead 
to other further research along the same 
lines. 

2. Contrast the habits, industries, gov- 
ernment and social institutions of people 
dwelling upon the plains with those of 
nations dwelling in mountainous regions. 

To illustrate, compare the inhabitants 
of the prairie states with the people who 
dwell in the region of the southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains. 

The prairie states are characterized by 
a level or rolling surface and a fertile 
soil. Railways are easily constructed, 
and these, with the navigable streams, 
furnish adequate means of communica- 
tion. 

The telegraph is found in every ham- 
let, and the telephone in almost every 
home. 

The inhabitants of these states have 
established commercial relations with the 
entire country and even with other lands. 
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They аге conversant with all advance- 
ments in science and with the latest in- 
ventions and discoveries. 

Their laws are such as are needed to 
regulate affairs on a large scale and to 
protect and foster commerce and in- 
dustry. 

The advantages of this region have 
for vears attracted people from other 
lands, and among the inhabitants is a 
large sprinkling of the foreign element, 
which has contributed its influence to 
social institutions. 

Schools and churches are everywhere, 
and there are enough higher institutions 
of learning to meet all demands. 

Тһе southern portions of the Appala- 
chian Mountains occupy a region nearly 
as large as the German Empire. This 
region includes portions of Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama. 

The entire region is so mountainous 
that it is difficult to traverse. Тһе in- 
habitants have been practically isolated 
from the rest of the world, and mountain 
barriers prevent communication of the 
settlements with each other. 

The contour of the region is such that 
the construction of railways is imprac- 
ticable, except where a few mountain 
passes form pathways for trunk lines 
connecting the coast region with the in- 
terior. 

Most of the region is heavily forested, 
but the difficulties of transportation ren- 
der marketing the lumber impracticable. 

In colonial times and during the years 
immediately following the Revolutionary 
War, settlers moved into these moun- 
tains, and their descendants still occupy 
the territory. 

The region is sparsely settled, and 
neighbors are often several miles distant. 
There are no large towns and but few 
small ones. 

Agricuiture is practically the only in- 
dustry. The farms are small and yield 
the husbandman only a bare support for 
his family. 

The methods and implements used in 
tilling the soil are those of former gen- 
erations. 


Deprived by natural conditions of 
community life, the people have felt no 
need of an elaborate system of laws, 
and consequently they have but little 
knowledge of the statutes of the states in 
which they live. 

Тһе region does not offer sufficient in- 
ducements to attract the immigrant ; con- 
sequently no foreign element has injected 
its influence into these communities, and 
here is found the purest American stock 
in the country. 

Here have been preserved with little 
change the customs and practices which 
these people inherited from their fore- 
fathers. 

A more marked contrast in two com- 
munities occupying adjoining territory 
cannot be found, and unfortunately this 
contrast is too often placed before chil- 
dren and young people in such a manner 
as to lead them to look down upon the 
dwellers of the mountains. Each com- 
munity has developed in accordance with 
its geographic conditions, and each is en- 
titled to equal respect, but failure to 
grasp this truth often leads the inhab- 
itants of each region to despise those 
of the other. 

3. Consider what society has done 
to overcome or improve geographic con- 
ditions. 

(a) Developing means of transporta- 
tion. 

Trace the influence of such works as 
the Erie Canal and the great ship canals 
at Sault Ste. Marie and across the isth- 
muses of Suez and Panama. See SAULT 
Ste. MARIE CANALS; SUEZ CANAL; PAN- 
AMA CANAL. 

Trace the influence of railroads on the 
development of the United States and 
upon the recent history of European 
countries. See RAILROAD. 

So far as the effect on communication 
is concerned, the construction of a bridge 
is equivalent to removing the stream 
crossed. The tunneling of a mountain is 
equivalent to removing the mountain. 

Such works involve too great expense 
for individuals; it is only organized so- 
ciety, either as corporation or govern- 
ment, that can bring them to completion. 
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4. The influence of certain inven- 
tions is of great importance in geog- 
raphy. From a geographical viewpoint 
the most important of these.are the 
steamboat, the locomotive, the telegraph, 
the telephone and the reaping machine. 
Read the articles on each of these sub- 
jects in THE HoME AND SCHOOL REFER- 
ENCE WORK. 

A perusal of the foregoing pages 
should convince the reader that “ап effi- 
cient citizen has productive capacity.” 
He produces that which ministers direct- 
ly to the material needs of society; he 
assists in securing social conditions— 
laws and regulations—which favor indi- 
vidual prosperity; and, more indirectly, 
he helps in the production of a general 
intelligence and a public spirit which are 
always incentives to individual endeavor. 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF BOSTON 


I. General Description 


1. LOCATION 

2. AREA 

3. RAILWAYS 

4. GENERAL PLAN 


II. Parks and Boulevards 


1. PARKS 


(a) Boston Common 
(b) Public Garden : 
(c) Charlesbank 

(d) The Fens 

(e) Other Parks 


2. BOULEVARDS 


(a) Commonwealth Ave- 
nue 
(b) Massachusetts Ave- 


nue 
(c) Other Boulevards 
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III. Places of Historic Interest 


1. BUILDINGS 


(a) The Old State House 
(b) Old South Church 
(c) Faneuil Hall 

(d) King's Chapel 

(e) Christ Church 


2. BURYING GROUNDS 


(a) King’s Chapel 
(b) Copp’s Hill 
(c) The Granary 


IV. Public Buildings 


. STATE HOUSE 
City HALL 

. Posr OFFICE 

. BUSINESS Brocks 
. PUBLIC LIBRARY 
. CHURCHES 

. MUSEUMS 


NO ou OT н 


V. Institutions 


1. EDUCATIONAL 
(а) Boston University 
(b) Boston Normal 
School 
(c) Boys' Latin School 
(d) English High Schoo! 
(e) Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technol- 
ogy 
2. OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


VI. Industries and Commerce 


1. MANUFACTURES 
2. IMPORTANCE AS A COMMER- 
CIAL CENTER 


VII. History 
VIII. Population 
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AN UNDERGROUND EXCURSION 
A Great Cave Region 


Geographic excursions, real or imaginary, are always interesting to pupils. The 
following description of some of the caves in Kentucky, by the Editor-in-Chief, 
shows what can easily be attempted along this line of study. 


Along the Ohio River lies the most ex- 
tensive cave region in the world. About 
three-fourths of the region is in Ken- 
tucky, and the remainder in Indiana and 


TYPICAL CavE FORMATION 


Tennessee. In Indiana is the wonderful 
Wyandotte Cave, and in Tennessee the 
Nicajack, both in some respects worthy 
rivals of Kentucky's great cavern, which 
is the largest cave in the world. 

This cave region embraces an area of 
about 8000 square miles, making it about 
the size of Massachusetts. Within this 
area are thousands of caverns and sink 
holes. It is a beautiful country of hills 
and valleys interspersed with fertile 


farms and luxuriant forests. One rid- 
ing through the region would never 
think that he was passing over an un- 
derground world which has no equal. 
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How Caves are Formed 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
enter into a scientific discussion of the 
formation of caves, but a brief discussion 
of the process is necessary to a clear un- 
derstanding of some of the descriptions 
which follow. 

Caves found along the seacoast are 
usually formed by the action of the 
waves which wear away the softer layers 
of rock, leaving the harder layers to over- 
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hang the space thus excavated, but cav- 
erns like those in the cave region of Ken- 
tucky are formed by an entirely different 
process, and they occur only in regions 
where there are extensive limestone for- 
mations of peculiar character. 

This vast cave region was in past ge- 
ological ages submerged, but in succes- 
sive ages it rose to higher levels until it 
reached the present altitude. Streams 
flowed down the slopes of the elevated 
plain, and erosion, both above and be- 
neath the surface, was extensive. The 
water gathered carbonic acid (carbon di- 
oxide) from the soil and the air, and this 
dissolved the limestone. Hence the softer 
layers of rock, attacked by both the me- 
chanical and chemical action of the 
water, were worn away, some layers dis- 
appearing more rapidly than others. 

Where there was no hard, resisting 
layer of rock on or near the surface, 
valleys were formed, but where these 
layers existed they remained in position 
after the softer layers beneath had been 
worn away, and formed the roof or arch 
of an underground valley commonly 
called a cavern. In this way the region 
became honey-combed with caverns. 
There are more than 500 known caverns 
in Edmonson County, Kentucky, and 
more than 4000 sink holes through which 
the surface water find its way to under- 
ground streams. 

With this brief general description we 
ask our readers to join us in a few ex- 
cursions into this underground world. 


Mammoth Cave 


Mammoth Cave, the largest cavern in 
the world, is in the south-central part of 
Kentucky, about ninety miles south of 
Louisville, and is reached by a branch 
railway connecting with the Louisville 
and Nashville Railway at Glasgow Junc- 
tion, or by boat by way of the Green 
River. Its largest diameter is about ten 
miles, and it extends from 125 feet to 
360 feet below the surface. 

The cave consists of many winding 
galleries and passages which radiate 
from a number of centers, and cross and 


recross each other in a very irregular 
manner. Over 152 miles of these pas- 
sages have been explored, and the work 
of exploration is still in progress. The 
main cave is from 40 to 300 feet wide, 
and from 35 to 125 feet high. 

There are also many large rooms with 
dome-shaped roofs from 60 to 300 feet 
in height. The floor of the largest of 
these, Chief City, has an area of two 
acres, and the roof is 125 feet high. The 
room was so named because of the large 
number of Indian relics found there, 
showing that it was at one time a dwell- 
ing place of the red men. 

The cave was discovered in 1809 by a 
hunter named Hutchins, and is now vis- 
ited by about 15,000 people each year. 
During the War of 1812 large quanti- 
ties of saltpeter were made in this and 
other caverns and delivered to the gov- 
ernment, being transported to Philadel- 
phia under great difficulties. It is gener- 
ally acknowledged that without the salt- 
peter made here the United States would 
have been utterly defeated in this war, 
since the embargo prevented the impor- 
tation of this important ingredient of 
gunpowder. Yet, so far as the writer 
knows, there is not a single school history 
that mentions this fact. 


Our First Excursion 


Certain preparations are necessary be- 
fore entering the cave. On part of the 
ladies, bloomers must replace long skirts, 
and turbans made of bandana handker- 
chiefs or veils should be worn on the 
head. Men usually don complete suits of 
jeans, and likewise wear caps or tur- 
bans. The cave is no place for fine 
clothes. As we start for the entrance 
the guides line the party up in couples 
and each couple is given a light. 

The entrance to the cave is an arch 
about seventy feet broad and fifty-nine 
feet high. The bottom is reached by a 
stone stairway, and at the mouth of the 
cave we are confronted by an iron gate- 
way out of which issues a blast of air 
about fifty-four degrees in temperature. 
The gate is unlocked, the lamps are 
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lighted and we are in the lower regions. 
Here the guide gives us a few clear and 
positive directions which may be summed 
up in "Keep behind me; ask questions 
when you want information." 

For the next four hours we follow the 
guide. Many of the passages are large 
enough to admit of laying a double-track 


charged with carbonate of lime and other 
minerals in solution. All these teach us 
that Mammoth Cave must be a very dis- 
concerting place for the man who still 
holds to the old theory that the world 
was made in six days. 

In a brief article only a few of the 
most striking features of the wonderful 

















BRIDAL ALTAR 


railway in them, and in the upper levels 
the walks are dry. Everywhere the air 
is cool and pure. All about us are evi- 
dences of the gigantic forces of nature 
which operated through past geological 
periods of time, so great that it is fruit- 
less to attempt to estimate their dura- 
tion: vast passages worn by running 
water in solid rock, huge rocks here and 
there piled in endless confusion, and 
above all, those delicate structures 
formed by the slow evaporation of water 
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cavern can be touched upon. One who 
enters the cavern expecting to find sta- 
lactites on every hand will be disap- 
pointed, for they occur in only compara- 
tively few localities. But to one inter- 
ested in rock formations and the opera- 
tion of geological forces, every point is 
full of interest. 

Soon after passing the ruins of the 
saltpeter works, the walls expand, and 
the visitor finds himself in a large room 
formed by the meeting of two avenues. 
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This chamber, called the Rotunda, is 
sixty feet high, and its roof is a grand 
arch beautifully ornamented by frets and 
folds. The guide informs us that we are 
directly under the hotel and 130 feet be- 
low the surface. 


One of the objects of special interest 
is the Star Chamber, one of the most 
fascinating of all cave wonders. This is 
a section of a great avenue arched over 
with a roof of black manganese, in which 
are set innumerable crystals of snowy 
gypsum. Here we experience perhaps for 
the first time in our lives real darkness. 
The guides gather up and extinguish all 
the lights, then disappear behind a high 
wall of rock. The darkness is so intense 
that one's hand held within six inches of 
the eye is invisible. But when the guide 
left he bade us look up. In a few 
moments a trace of light, like the first 
heralds of dawn, is thrown upon the roof, 
and one by one the stars appear, the 
largest first, then those of lesser magni- 
tude, until the Milky Way in all its glory 
is spread out before us. By skillful ma- 
nipulation of the lights the illusion is 
made perfect. After the display the 
writer turned a strong flashlight on the 
roof of the chamber, and the larger crys- 
tals were easily seen. By reflection of the 
light thrown upon the roof by the guides, 
these crystals produce the stars. 

Next to attract special attention are 
the stalactites, which are undoubtedly 
associated with everyone's thoughts of a 
cave. These wonderful formations are 
caused by the slow evaporation of water 
as it drips through crevices in the rock 
above. As the rain water filters down 
through the layers of rock above, it dis- 
solves carbonate of lime, chalcedony and 
other minerals, and as the water evapo- 
rates minute portions of these minerals 
are deposited in solid form. Thus in the 
course of centuries stalactites are formed. 
They vary in size all the way from mi- 
nute needles to large columns. 

Stalagmites are similar formations, 
rising upward from the floor. Sometimes 
the two meet, forming a pillar extend- 
ing from floor to roof; such is the Sen- 


tinel, a lone stalactite guarding the en- 
trance to Olive’s Bower. Their color 
depends upon the substance of which. the 
stalactites are formed, and freedom from 
the effects of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. Those formed from carbonate of 
lime are usually pure white. But in 
Mammoth Cave those most frequently 
visited have been discolored by smoke 
from the torches. Formations of chal- 
cedony are usually of various shades 
of amber, unless tinted by some metallic 
compound in the water. Gysum is usu- 
ally white. The smaller formations are 
usually the more perfect, and for that 
reason pictures of them are most gen- 
erally seen. 

In Olive's Bower is the most perfect 
conical stalactite in the cave. It is of a 
slightly yellowish tint, and is surrounded 
by a group of smaller stalactites. Each 
is hollow, constituting a calcium pipelet 
through which the water is still dripping 
and slowly extending their points to 
meet the stalagmites below. Here we 
see the process going on. How long will 
it take them to bridge a space of six 
feet? We appeal to the guide who has 
spent years in exploring this cavern and 
conducting parties through it, and is an 
authority on the geology of the region: 
“Five years are required to form a de- 
posit the thickness of a wafer,” is the 
reply. We turn away in silent contem- 
plation of the eons necessary to perfect 
the works of nature. 

In Gothic Avenue are other stalactites 
of remarkable interest. The Bridal Altar, 
so called because it has been the scene 
of several weddings, has columns over 
eight feet high. Near by is Fairy Grotto, 
in which are some of the most perfect 
stalagmites in the cave. 

But here our journey ends, and we 
retrace our steps to the upper air and 
the sumptuous dinner awaiting us at 
the hotel. 

Violet City 

This chamber was discovered in 1908 
by the guide, Edward Bishop, while ex- 
ploring to find a connection between two 
large avenues which were supposed to 
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be near each other at that point. It is 
the newest place opened to visitors. We 
wend our way over more than three 
miles of avenues, which have no special 
points of interest except Chief City, de- 
scribed above, and the general impres- 
sions of vastness which they convey, be- 
fore our desired haven is reached. 


and on the underlying floor are nearly as 
many stalagmites. 

The stalactites vary in size from mi- 
nute needles to those several feet in 
length and three or four inches in diam- 
eter at the base. They are arranged in 
rows and clusters, following the crevices 
in the rock. The onyx is translucent, and 
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Violet City is a dome-shaped chamber 
with a sloping floor rising on one side 
to within a few feet of the roof, which 
at its greatest height has an altitude of 
eighty feet. The walls of the chamber 
are circular and give it the general ap- 
pearance of an amphitheater. The great 
arch of the dome is ornamented by beau- 
tiful foldings and fretwork carved by 
nature’s hand. On the side where the 
floor rises to its highest level the roof 
contains hundreds of stalactites of onyx, 


when a strong magnesium light is placed 
back of them their delicate shades are 
beautifully revealed. The largest stalac- 
tites are resonant, and when struck 
lightly with any hard substance give 
forth musical tones. One group is of 
special interest because the stalactites are 
so attuned that their tones resemble 
those of a chime of bells, and simple 
tunes could easily be played on them. 
Some are in the form of thin sheets 
which resemble slices of bacon. 
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All about us water is dripping, indi- 
cating that these beautiful forms are be- 
ing slowly extended. A more fascinating 
place would be hard to find. It is a fairy 
grotto in the bosom of the earth in which 
elves might hold high carnival. 

The name “Violet City" was given 
this chamber in honor of Mrs. Violet 
Blair Janin, who was one of the owners 
of the Mammoth Cave estate. A more 
flagrant misuse of a name, from a scien- 
tific viewpoint, can hardly be imagined. 


A Boat Ride Underground 


The trip known as the River Route 
is even more fascinating than that al- 
ready described, though after visiting 
Violet City the idea of vastness is not 
especially increased by this trip. The 
River Route takes us to the lowest level 
of the cave, 360 feet below the surface. 
The rock formations have a somewhat 
different appearance and give the visi- 
tor the impression that he is in another 
cave. Тһе features of special interest 
on this trip are the numerous great 
domes, or pits, the underground river 
and the gigantic stalagmitic pillars found 
in Mammoth Dome and the Egyptian 
Temple. 

We pass by walls and roofs covered 
with beautiful formations of carbonate 
of lime and of gypsum. One of these 
chambers is appropriately named the 
Snowball Room, whose ceiling is dotted 
with rounded masses of snowy gypsum, 
each from two to ten inches in diameter, 
and bearing a close resemblance to snow- 
balls thrown against the ceiling by a 
party of schoolboys. 

On the walls of Cleveland's Cabinet 
"the natural mimicry of every flower 
that grows in garden, forest or prairie, 
from the nodding pansy to the flaunt- 
ing hianthus," is seen; flowers in stone 
formed by crystals of gypsum. 

To enter River Hall and reach our 
destination, we pass through a winding 
passage which in some places is only 
eighteen inches wide, and to add to the 
traveler's discomfiture the ceiling is only 
five feet from the floor. Imagine a fat 
six-footer worming his way through this 


passage and you readily see why it was 
named "Fat Man's Misery." But what 
lies beyond is well worth the efforts. 

River Hall, in which are located the 
River Styx, Lake Lethe and Echo River, 
is one of the most extensive passage- 
ways in the cave. It is, in reality, a great 
underground valley, in which are gath- 
ered the subterranean waters from many 
sources, some of which are unknown. 
Their combined volumes form within the 
cave a stream fully two miles long and 
varying in depth from thirty to sixty 
feet. It reaches the Green River through 
an open outlet, and its waters rise and 
fall with those of that stream. 

As we move along we pass in suc- 
cession the Dead Sea, River Styx, which 
we cross on a natural bridge, and Lake 
Lethe, before arriving at Echo River, on 
which are a number of flatboats, each 
seating twenty passengers. Тһе river 
has only a slight current, and the 
guides paddle the boats slowly along as 
the visitors test the resonant qualities of 
the overarching roof. 

In perfect quiet the passageway does 
not give back a distinct echo, but it gives 
a prolongation to the sound which with 
musical tones is very sweet and pleasing. 
The best effects are procured when only 
a small company is present and perfect 
silence follows the sound. Eyeless fish 
are found in the river, and are easily 
seen when the water is clear. 

A ride upon this quiet stream, nearly 
400 feet beneath the surface, flowing 
between frescoed walls and under an 
arched roof of rare beauty, and whose 
resonant effects have few, if any, equals, 
is a unique experience which cannot be 
duplicated in any other part of the world. 
With a last lingering look at the great 
hall we retrace our steps and follow our 
guide to Mammoth Dome. 

Mammoth Dome is a large vertical 
chamber 150 feet high and nearly 100 
feet in diameter. In its general features 
it is typical of all other "domes" in the 
cave region. They are vertical shafts 
formed by the action of water, and often 
extending from the highest to the lowest 
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level of the cave. The walls are often 
elaborately carved so that they resemble 
a temple of the past ages, and when it 
happens, as it frequently does, that to 
this engraving by nature's hand are add- 
ed the delicate touches of stalactite 
formations, one can readily imagine that 
this is the palace of the gods. Such is 
Mammoth Dome. Тһе walls are cur- 
tained with alabaster drapery which 
hangs in vertical folds with heavy 
fringes. 





Copyright, Н. С. Ganter 


Just through a gateway is another 
room rightly named the Egyptian Tem- 
ple. Here are six colossal columns, 
eighty feet high and twenty-five feet in 
diameter. The columns are deeply fluted 
with furrows, and veneered with a yel- 
low stalagmite covered with a delicate 
tracery which resembles the most elabo- 
rate Chinese engraving. At the top are 
capitals formed by jutting slabs of lime- 
stone, and around the base are groups 
of mushroom-shaped stalagmites. The 
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resemblance to the ancient pillars of 
Luxor and Karnak is remarkable. 


But as we gaze upon these wonderful 
columns the thought is borne in upon us 
that ages before Egypt was, these were 
being chiseled from the solid rock, and 
beautified by the delicate touch of a 
limpid stream. 

From Mammoth Dome we turn to- 
ward the entrance of the cave. After we 
have traversed a short distance, the 
guide stops at the foot of a ladder and 
calls out, “The entrance to the cork- 
screw.” Up the ladder we climb in single 
file, and enter a steep, narrow and ex- 
ceedingly crooked passageway which 
ascends for 240 feet to the Main Cave, 
which we enter within a short walk of 
the stone steps which we descended at 
the beginning of our journey. 


Other Caves 


Within a short distance of Mammoth 
Cave Hotel are other caverns, which, 
though not so large as Mammoth Cave, 
are as interesting. Colossal Cavern, a 
mile and a half distant, is of special in- 
terest because of its beautiful gypsum 
formations and the great dome from 
which the cave takes its name. Over 
sixty-eight miles of avenues have been 


explored in this cave, but only a small 
portion of it is open to visitors. 

But the visitor who leaves the region 
without a trip to Ganter’s Cave will miss 
what the writer considers to be the most 
wonderful and interesting sights of the 
entire region. The cave is owned by Mr. 
H. C. Ganter, through whose courtesy 
the writer was furnished the photo- 
graphs used in illustrating this article. 

At the entrance is Titania's Bower, a 
fairy grotto containing hundreds of sta- 
lactites, as white as the finest Parian 
marble. Most of the other formations 
are of onyx, and some are of special 
interest because of their peculiar forms. 
In a room appropriately named the Mar- 
ket, turnips, beets, carrots, cauliflower, 
cabbages, dressed fowl and several other 
varieties of produce in stone are hang- 
ing from the ceiling. What caused these 
objects to take these peculiar forms as 
the dropping water slowly evaporated, 
each drop contributing its infinitesimal 
portion to the mass? 

In this cave there are also three im- 
mense domes, so high that no illumina- 
tion reveals the top. Оп the side of 
one of these is a row of stalagmites more 
than 150 feet in extent. They are carved 
and fluted in a most fantastic manner, 
and constitute one of the most inspiring 
sights in the entire cave region. 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 


Тһе happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 

That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to Heaven the rest. 


—John Vance Cheney. 
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SOME HISTORY FEATURES IN 
HOME AND SCHOOL REFER- 
ENCE WORK 


THE 


THe Home AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
Work is particularly strong in the De- 
partment of History. There are several 
special features that will readily appeal 
to the reader. 

1. It contains a Compendium of the 
World’s History arranged in parallel col- 
umns showing contemporaneous events. 

2. It contains a synoptical analysis of 
the history of the United States arranged 
in parallel columns showing contempo- 
raneous events, together with a column 
devoted to foreign events. 

3. It contains a number of color plates 
presenting pictorially the events of the 
administrations. 

4. It contains biographical sketches of 
important historical personages, special 
attention being devoted to the biographies 
of eminent Americans. 

5. It contains historical sketches of the 
states of the United States, and of the 
larger cities. 


6. It contains historical sketches of 
foreign countries and cities. 


I. The Compendium of the World’s 
History 


“T get all mixed up in regard to the 
chronological order of the events in 
medieval and modern history,” said a 
bright high-school boy to his teacher one 
day. “On page 275 the end of the 
Hundred Years’ War between France 
and England is given, and on page 297, 
it tells how Hugh Capet founded a new 
French dynasty in 987, and I can’t help 
thinking that Hugh Capet came after the 
Hundred Years’ War, although he lived 
nearly 500 years before that war came 
to a close.” 

The boy who so pointedly called atten- 
tion to his difficulty in studying history 
no doubt voiced the experience of many 
students, for it is a fact that, due largely 
to the way textbooks are written, the 
work in history too often leaves in the 
minds of the students a mass of unre- 
lated facts and erroneous impressions. 
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It is confidently hoped that the Com- 
pendium of the World's History, as pre- 
sented in Volume ІП of Тнк Номе AND 
ScHOOL REFERENCE WoRK, will help stu- 
dents in associating events with the time 
of their occurrence. 

Тһе Compendium is a new and unique 
bird's-eye view of general history which 
may be used by the general reader and 
by high-school students, both as a guide 
and as a review in the study of that sub- 
ject. 

'The column arrangement makes it pos- 
sible to read the continuous history of 
any country, and while doing so to find 
out at a glance what occurred at any 
particular time in any other country. 
This simplifies the placing of each event 
and secures its proper association. 

'The subject matter is treated in such 
a way that interest is not sacrificed to 
brevity. 

The historic growth of the nations of 
Europe is virtually pictured to tbe eye, 
and thus it 1s easy to see how a move- 
ment in one country reacted upon other 
countries. 

It brings the history of Europe down 
to the immediate present, thus enabling 
the reader to connect present movements 
in politics with the history of the past. 

Тһе maps are placed near the events 
to which they are related. They show 
important changes in history and are 
helpful in securing clear and correct im- 
pressions. 

The Compendium has such brevity that 
a person can afford to read it once or 
twice a year and thus remain in touch 
with the important events, the mountain 
peaks" of universal history. 


II. The Synoptical Analysis of the 
History of the United States 


The history chart treats of the three 
divisions of United States history; 
namely, Discoveries and Explorations, 
Colonies, Administrations. 

1. Discoveries and Explorations. 

This chart contains four columns in 

different colors showing the Spanish, 


English, French and Portuguese discov- 
eries and explorations. 

A reference to the Compendium of the 
World’s History of the time of Charles 
V of Spain, Francis I of France, and 
Henry VIII of England, will explain 
why Spain sent out so many explorers 
long before England and France joined 
in the game of “carving up two conti- 
nents.” 

During the reign of Charles V, Spain 
was the greatest power in Europe. It 
was a maritime nation into whose cof- 
fers flowed the gold and silver from the 
mines of Mexico and Peru. 

It was only after the death of Charles 
V that the English dared to compete 
with Spain in the New World. And it 
was only after the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada that England became supreme 
on the ocean, with France as her only 
rival. France was not interfered with 
in her early explorations in the North, 
but clashed with Spain in Florida. 

By means of the column arrangement 
a reader can tell at a glance the time, 
extent and place of the activities of the 
various European nations in the field of 
discovery and exploration, from the time 
of the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus to the founding of Santa Fe, and it 
becomes easy to hold the facts in the 
memory. 


2. Colonies. 


This chart is extremely interesting. It 
presents to the eye the large fact that the 
three most important colonies were Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts and New York. 

It shows how out of the London Com- 
pany's grant there were formed the col- 
onies of Virginia, Maryland, the Caro- 
linas and Georgia; out of the Plymouth 
Company's grant were formed the col- 
onies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire ; and 
out of the so-called neutral zone there 
were formed the colonies of New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Some interesting things are revealed 
by a study of the chart. The chart shows 
that Virginia had fourteen years of his- 
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tory before Massachusetts was settled. 
It brings home to the reader as no text- 
book can, that Virginia had a representa- 
tive assembly before the Pilgrims landed. 

Тһе last column of the chart shows 
the French explorations and settlements. 
One who reads that column cannot help 
being impressed with the fact that the 
conflict between England and France 
for supremacy in the New World was 
inevitable. The French and Indian War, 
as that conflict was known in America, 
is outlined briefly but clearly at the bot- 
tom of the page. 


3. Administrations. 


The charts showing the events in the 
administrations are arranged in a unique 
and helpful way. 

Тһеге are three columns. Тһе first, 
the widest column, shows the party in 
contro!; another shows the opposing 
party or parties; and the third shows 
the foreign events. Each column is of 
a different color. The important events 
of each administration, together with 
the dates, are given in concise form. 
An interesting fact given in connection 
with each administration is the number 
of members in the Senate and the num- 
ber in the House of Representatives. It 
is interesting to observe that in 1789 
there were 26 Senators and 65 Repre- 
sentatives, and in 1913 there were 96 
Senators and 435 Representatives. 

In the column headed “Opposing Par- 
ties," on the last chart, one finds a con- 
cise statement of the founding of the 
Progressive Party. 

Тһе charts are very convenient for the 
busy man who may be anxious to locate 
some event in the history of our country. 
It takes but a few minutes for him to do 
this, and when he finds it he has not 
onlv the event but the administration in 
which it occurred, its date, and what 
happened in Europe at about the same 
time. 


III. The Color Plates of the Adminis- 
trations 


Perhaps the most interesting special 
features are the colored plates showing 


the most important events of the admin- 
istrations. Each event is pictured in dif- 
ferent colors and appeals to the eye in 
such a way that it must be remembered. 

Naturally, it would be impossible to 
attempt to present every event of an ad- 
ministration by means of cuts. Only the 
most important ones are selected, but 
each is presented in such a captivating 
and striking way as to challenge and hold 
the attention of the reader. 

Take for example the chart showing 
the events of Roosevelts administra- 
tions. To the man, woman or child who 
knows the history of this administration, 
the various cuts are very suggestive and 
interesting. 

1. The tall, stately pine trees, the kings 
of the forest, suggest the conservation 
policy inaugurated by President Roose- 
velt. Congress authorized the President 
to withdraw from public sale not only 
timber lands, but mineral lands to the 
extent of over 150,000,000 acres, an area 
equal to the combined area of France 
and Netherlands. 

2. The cut of the well-dressed man 
shaking hands with a toiler in the mines 
suggests the sympathy President Roose- 
velt had for the laboring classes. It 
calls to mind the great coal strike of 
1902, and how ‘President Roosevelt, by 
inducing the mine owners and the miners 
to submit their disputes to a commission, 
to be appointed by him, settled the great- 
est coal strike in history and brought 
capital and labor into more sympathetic 
relations. 

3. The map of the Panama Canal calls 
to mind the colossal failure of the 
French to connect the oceans. It calls 
to mind that Congress in 1902 author- 
ized President Roosevelt to buy the 
rights of the defunct French Company 
for $40,000,000. 

In 1904 the United States began the 
construction of the Panama Canal, which 
is now practically completed. This canal 
will do away with the necessity of the 
long trip around South America. Great 
trade advantages will result to the United 
States when the canal is opened for 
traffic. 
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4. The ensigns in the upper right-hand 
corner suggest how President Roosevelt, 
acting for the United States, took Rus- 
sia and Japan by the hand and said, 
"You have been engaged in a bloody 
war. The time has come to stop fight- 
ing. Send peace envoys to Portsmouth 
fora conference." This the two warring 
nations agreed to do, and as a result 
peace was soon concluded. 

5. The cut entitled "The Nobel Prize" 
suggests that the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences awarded Roosevelt the so-called 
Nobel prize for his services in the cause 
of international peace. Тһе brown 
leather purse is supposed to contain the 
$40,000 awarded him, and with which 
he immediately established a commission 
whose purpose it is to bring about in- 
dustrial peace in our country. 

6. "The Roosevelt Dam" suggests the 
Reclamation Act which Congress passed 
at the urgent request of President Roose- 
velt. According to this act the proceeds 
of the sale of public lands in certain 
Western States is devoted to irrigation. 
Under this act thousands of acres of 
waste land are transformed into veritable 
gardens each year. An historian declares 
that the introduction of the conservation 
and irrigation policies constitutes the 
greatest service President Roosevelt has 
rendered his country. 

7. The Pure Food and Drug Law was 
passed by Congress in 1906. This act 
safeguards the health of the people by 
protecting them from adulterations of 
food and medicines. 

8. Oklahoma became a state in 1907. 

9. The battleship in the picture sug- 
gests the cruise of the United States 
fleet around the world. President Roose- 
velt believed it to be a good plan to 
show the great nations of the world that 
the United States has a powerful navy, 
which in time of war could hold its own 
with the navies of other nations. In 
1906 he ordered sixteen battleships to go 
on a voyage of 40,000 miles around the 
world. Never before had so large a 
fleet made so long a voyage. 

As a test of the efficacy of these charts, 
it is suggested to the reader that he 


study each cut in the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, and then read what it stands for 
as given above, all of which will not 
take more than ten minutes, and then test 
himself to determine how much of it he 
remembers when he again looks at the 
cuts. The chances are he will be able 
to give all of the historical facts for 
which each cut stands, because his verbal 
memory has been aided materially by the 
pictorial representation of the events. 


IV. Biographical Sketches 


Тһе work of preparing the biographies 
was intrusted to Loran D. Osborn, Di- 
rector of the University Extension Divi- 
sion and Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. His keen insight into 
human nature and his charming yet 
vigorous style have enabled him to make 
his heroes in war and peace men of flesh 
and blood, whose lives appeal stronglv 
to us. 


V. Historical Sketches of the States 
and Cities 


The articles on the states close with a 
brief historical sketch that brings the 
history of each state down to the present 
time. Occasionally a colored plate is in- 
troduced, as in the case of Illinois, show- 
ing not only what the state stands for in 
an industrial way, but showing also the 
pictures of some of the men who have 
helped to make the state famous. 

The historical sketches of cities are 
very interesting and instructive. In read- 
ing about the development of our cities 
one is impressed with the phenomenally 
rapid growth of many of them. What 
make these sketches, both of the states 
and the cities, of additional value are the 
appended references to larger works. 

The historical sketches of foreign 
countries deserve more than a passing 
notice. They constitute interesting 
résumés of important events in each 
country. These articles are in many in- 
stances supplemented by special articles 
in Tug HOME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
Work, to which the reader is referred. 
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PLAN FOR TEACHING UNITED STATES 
HISTORY 


I. Reasons for Studying History 


1. History is the science of the life of 
man and his activity as a social being. 
It describes the conditions and institu- 
tions of the present time, and explains 
how these institutions grew out of those 
of the past. 

2. History depicts the deeds, actions, 
occurrences and events which emanate 
from men and which in turn react on 
men. 

3. History sets forth the desires, plans 
and needs of mankind. 

4. History places the student in a posi- 
tion to compare the efforts of the present 
with the purposes and aspirations of pre- 
vious periods. 

5. History furnishes that information 
and power which enable us to think in- 
telligently about the questions and prob- 
lems of today, and to forecast, at least in 
a measure, the future life of our country 
and state. 

6. History presents many great char- 
acters that are examples of ideal man- 
hood, to which children not only look up 
with a feeling akin to awe and venera- 
tion, but also with a longing and hope 
that they may grow to be like these great 
men and women; thus history becomes 
an important educative force in character 
building. 

7. History inspires right emotions and 
true patriotism. 

8. History strengthens the pupil in his 
belief that in spite of possible present ap- 
pearances the good and the right can not 
be annihilated but will eventually prevail. 

9. History leads the pupil to place 
community interests above self-interests 
and to appreciate the worthy aspirations 
of the community, the state and the na- 
tion in which, before long, he is to be an 
active and responsible member. 

10. History exercises the memory, 
imagination, judgment and reasoning. It 
develops the will and creates a desire to 
strive for the good, the true and the 
right. 


11. History is taught not especially be- 
cause of its practical value, but because 
of its cultural value. 

12. History is the teacher of mankind. 


II. Method of Teaching History 


1. Preparation for the New Unit 


(a) Statement of the aim 

(b) How to secure the related 
known 

(c) Summaries by the teacher 


2. Acquisition of the New Knowledge 


(a) The study of history is an 
application of reading 

(b) Pupils should be helped in 
the study of the textbook 

(c) Reading by the pupils 

(d) Presentations by the teacher 


[=] 


. Independent Study by the Pupils 
(a) Lesson to be studied in class 
or at home 
(b) Subject matter to be talked 
through at home 


4. Topical Recitation in Class 
(a) Recitations in class 
(b) Questions by the teacher 


. Critical Study of a Unit 

(a) Facts in history to serve as a 
basis for judgments 

(b) How errors of judgment 
should be treated 

(c) Opinions should not be 
forced on the class 

(d) Ethical truths to be applied 
to daily life 


сл 


6. The Final Summary 
(a) The fundamental things in 
the history of our country 
should be remembered for 
life 
(b) The final summary in class 


7. How Historical Knowledge may be 
Utilized in Written Composition 
(a) How subject matter may be 
used 
(b) Pupils to reflect on what they 
read 
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III. Some Other Factors in Studying 
and Teaching History 


1. Collateral Reading 
(a) Purposes 
(b) Kinds of books to be used 
(c) Assignment of special topics 


2. Civil Government 
(a) Civil government not to be 
disassociated from history 
(b) Local government in connec- 
tion with the study of the 
colonies 


3. The Use of Maps 
(a) Maps to be freely used 
(b) Other things to make the 
study of history objective 
4. Dates 
(a) Table of dates to be prepared 
by the teacher 
(b) Drill on dates 


IV. A Pen Picture of a Faulty Reci- 
tation 


V. Illustrative Exercises 


1. Patrick Henry, the Orator of the 
Revolution 

2. Тһе Colony of Virginia 

3. The Administrations of Andrew 
Jackson 

4. Present Day Problems 


A METHOD OF TEACHING UNITED 
STATES HISTORY 


Preparation for the New Unit. In- 
telligent and wise instruction in history 
presupposes on the part of the instructor 
a full and definite knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter and a definite aim and 
method of teaching. 


Statement of the Aim. In approach- 
ing a new subject, it would be well for 
the teacher to enter into a preliminary 
discussion with the pupils. The teacher 
should state briefly the purpose of the 
lesson in such a way that the interest and 
expectation of the pupils are aroused, 
and their attention is willingly given to 
the new lesson. Тһе statement of the 
aim makes clear the goal to be reached. 


How to Secure the Related Known. 
In this preliminary preparation, the 
teacher should call up in the minds of 
the pupils, facts already known and which 
have a bearing on the new. This would, 
as a rule, simply mean a review of work 
previously studied. If, however, the new 
topic or chapter is only remotely related 
to the preceding one, or to anything pre- 
viously studied, it will be necessary to 
search the general experience of the 
pupils to get a related known upon which 
to base the new. It may even be neces- 
sary for the teacher to furnish the points 
of historical attachment by a brief talk. 

Summaries by the Teacher. Some- 
times it may be advisable for the teacher 
to summarize the new unit or units. 
Take, for example, the unit, “How the 
long quarrel between the English and 
Spaniards ended in a victory for the 
English.” This topic is a very broad one. 
It practically includes the history of one 
of the most momentous periods of gen- 
eral history. Limited to a very narrow 
space, the historian can do little more 
than sketch a very general picture. It is 
within the province of the teacher to 
make learning interesting, and thus easy. 

sy studying the bare outlines of the 
book, pupils will get rather hazy ideas 
of this great period. In the hands of 
the skillful teacher, the oral presentation 
of the entire subject will enable pupils to 
get a correct bird’s-eye view of it, and 
thus put them into the best possible atti- 
tude to study and understand their text- 
book. 


Acquisition of the New Knowledge. 
In the acquisition of the new knowledge, 
the teacher should bear in mind that pu- 
pils must be encouraged to exercise their 
self-activity in the study of the text. 
The study of history, or of апу knowl- 
edge subject, is simply an application of 
the power to read. The textbook should 
be made the center of instruction. It 
should be read and studied by the pupils. 

Pupils Should be Helped in the Study 
of the Text. But in living up to this 
high ideal of self-activity on the part of 
the pupils, it is well for the teacher to 
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remember that too much should not be 
demanded of the children in the ele- 
mentary schools. American history is 
not an easy subject to master, especially 
when the national period is reached. It 
deals with the political, economic and so- 
cial conditions of our people. Тһе full 
bearing of certain subjects cannot be 
understood without previous knowledge 
and life experiences which are, in a 
measure, precluded by the immaturity of 
the pupils in the elementary school. 


Reading by the Pupils. "There are va- 
rious ways in which the pupils may be 
introduced to the new unit in history. 
On the whole, it may be best to have the 
class read a topic silently in class, or 
some one pupil may be called on to read 
a topic orally while the other members of 
the class read the same topic silently. 

After the reading of the topic some 
pupil should be required to reproduce 
what has been read, in his own words. 
Naturally, this first reproduction will be 
faulty and incomplete, but it will repre- 
sent what the pupil can do as a result of 
a first reading; hence it is in harmony 
with the general purpose of reading. In 
addition to this, it reveals to the teacher 
the things the pupils do not understand 
fully and which she must touch upon in 
the study recitation. 


Presentations by the Teacher. Тһе 
first rough reproduction of the thought 
should be followed by a study of the 
part of the unit under discussion. The 
books should be open and the teacher 
should, by means of questions and brief 
directions, get the pupils to reflect on 
what was read and thus enable them to 
secure better understanding of the sub- 
ject matter. 

However, the explanations offered by 
the teacher should be brief. She should 
not try to supplant the book, but to sup- 
plement it. Occasionally she may pre- 
sent an entire subject and thus become the 
center of instruction, but as a rule she 
should limit herself to one-minute talks 
which will throw light on difficult parts 
of the subject, and thus enable the pupils 
to study the book to better advantage. 


Тһе teacher should make it an object 
to select the essential things in a lesson, 
and center the attention upon them. 
When these essentials are grasped, addi- 
tions may be made to them by means of 
more. extensive reading, and thus the 
pupils may secure an enlarged view con- 
taining details that lend interest to the 
subject. 

Тһе work thus far indicated may be 
looked upon as a preparation for a care- 
ful study of the text by the pupils. In 


` 15 preliminary work the teacher pre- 


sumably has: 


1. Given the historical setting for 
the new. 


2. Divided the subject into related 
units, and assisted the pupils 
in securing an understanding 
of what is read. 


Independent Study by the Pupils. 
The pupil is now ready to study the text- 
book to advantage. This he does during 
a free period in school or, preferably, at 
home. 

The teacher may also formulate ques- 
tions on the text which may be placed on 
the board or be dictated to the class. 
These the pupils may have in mind in 
studying the text. 

Sometime during the study recitation, 
the pupils should, under the direction of 
the teacher, formulate an outline of the 
unit under consideration and place it on 
the blackboard. 

Whether the pupil studies his lesson at 
school, or at home, he should be encour- 
aged by the teacher to talk it through at 
home to an imaginary class. This is an 
excellent way of fixing knowledge, and 
it affords fine training in logical thinking 
and expression. 


Topical Recitation in Class. The 
recitation in class should consist in hav- 
ing pupils talk topically on parts of the 
unit studied. By. their study of a unit 
the pupils have obtained a more or less 
organized body of knowledge. They 
should therefore be permitted to repro- 
duce a whole unit or some integral part 
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of a unit after their own fashion, witli- 
out interruption by the teacher. 

Rarely should the formal recitation be 
opened by the asking of questions. To 
begin by asking questions on the body of 
facts would be equivalent to tearing 
asunder what the pupils possibly labo- 
riously succeeded in putting together. But 
after a pupil has told what he knows of 
a subject, additions and corrections 
should be made by other members of 
the class. 


If some essential is omitted, or if pu- - 


pils labor under misapprehensions as to 
facts, the teacher by judicious questions 
and brief talks may make clear what is 
obscure, and bring the various parts into 
a logical order. 


Critical Study of a Unit. А teacher 
thoroughly conversant with her subject, 
and whose personality creates an interest 
in the study of history, will find little 
trouble in getting pupils to remember 
facts. The test comes in having the facts 
serve as a basis for judgments. No other 
study furnishes the advantages history 
does in exercising the power of judg- 
ment and reasoning. History concerns 
itself with the actions of men, with cause 
and effect. On every page students 
meet with historic personages placed in 
situations that call for the exercise of 
the will. Analyzing these situations and 
passing judgment on the acts of histori- 
cal characters are powerful aids in culti- 
vating the ethical judgment, and thus in 
cultivating character. 


Errors of Judgment. But there is an 
element of weakness that must be 
guarded against. Children in the seventh 
and eighth grades are immature. They 
lack life experiences, hence will often 
err in their judgments concerning the 
rightness and wrongness of actions. It 
is here that the tact and skill of the in- 
structor must manifest itself most. Pu- 
pils must be led to think for themselves, 
and give expression ta their own judg- 
ments freely and unreservedly. 

But how are errors of judgment to be 
treated? Suppose pupils go counter to a 
universally accepted judgment? Usually 


a corrective can be found in the class 
itself. Children like to argue. There 
is also an understratum of fairness that 
can be banked on. There are always 
two sides to a question. With a little 
skill and tact, fruitful discussions on the 
right and wrong of a particular action 
may be brought about, in which many 
members of the class will participate. To 
lend zest to the discussion, the class may 
be invited to serve in the capacity of a 
jury to render a final verdict. It is true 
that in some cases this verdict may be 
contrary to accepted crystallizations of 
judgments. In isolated cases it may be 
necessary for the teacher to point out to 
individuals, or to the class, that the error 
of judgment was due to insufficient data, 
or that judgment was passed after too 
little reflection. 


Opinions Should not be Forced on the 
Class. However, the teacher should 
never, in a dogmatic way, attempt to 
force her opinion on the class. If history 
is to assist in character building, ethical 
judgments should be reached in a natural 
way; they should constitute, as far as 
possible, the product of the pupils’ free 
and independent thought. Тһе greatest 
effort of the teacher will then be directed 
to putting pupils in a position where they 
live and feel with the people of a given 
time. She must assist them in getting 
behind the words of the book, and be- 
coming interested observers of the time 
described. It is then that they will be in 
possession of the principal factor neces- 
sary for safe and correct judgments. 


Ethical Truths Applied to Daily Life. 
The ethical truths which are secured by 
the critical study of history should not 
only result in having the pupils respect 
the noble and good which we have in- 
herited from our forefathers, but it 
should furnish them with a body of prin- 
ciples of conduct and action. The pupil 
should form a habit of testing his own 
actions by these principles. 

The study of history may not result in 
the pupil's getting grand thoughts, but it 
must result in his acquiring sound and 
valuable ones, which will affect his daily 
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life and lead him to aim at higher ideals. 
It is in this way that history fulfills its 
highest purpose in developing good citi- 
zenship. 


The Final Summary. How much of 
a given course in history should pupils 
remember? This is a question that is 
often asked and discussed. Many of the 
facts will necessarily be forgotten within 
a short time after pupils leave school, un- 
less the reading of history is continued, 
but the fundamental things in the history 
of our country should be remembered 
for life by every boy and girl. These 
constitute the skeleton which may be re- 
clothed at any time by private reading. 
Most children, it is claimed, when grown 
up, never get any history beyond what 
they acquired in school. If this is true, 
it constitutes an additional reason for 
making the final goal in the study of any 
large unit, the ability of the pupil to sum- 
marize the subject so as to fix the essen- 
tial things in his memory. 

However, one of the most difficult 
things of achievement in teaching history 
is to get pupils to summarize a broad 
subject. It is easy for them to tell all 
they know; it is much harder to rise 
above the enumeration of details and 
state only essentials, and yet when a 
large topic is studied the final work con- 
sists in giving a brief summary of it. 
With a complete analysis of the topic 
before the class, the teacher should sum- 
marize one or two units to enable pupils 
to get the proper perspective. Some drill 
"пау be given on the analysis of the unit. 
When pupils are able to picture in their 
imagination the topics and subtopics, 
they are prepared for the final home 
study. The necessity for talking through 
the entire unit in a given time, as a 
preparation for the recitation in class, 
should be impressed upon pupils. As 
the work in history progresses, these 
brief résumés very properly form a part 
of the regular recitation. 


How Historical Knowledge May 
Be Utilized in Written Composition. 
School histories have improved wonder- 
fully during the past few decades. They 


are no longer dry compendiums of un- 
related facts to be committed to memory 
by pupils. The books now appeal to the 
reason and understanding. The language 
is usually simple, clear and forceful. The 
teacher, with right, should insist on reci- 
tations perfect as to facts, and as nearly 
perfect as to language as the stage of 
advancement of the pupils will make 
possible. 


Using Subject Matter. When a topic 
has been studied in class, and pupils 
have recited orally on it, the subject mat- 
ter may be used in various ways: 

l. There may be frequent, if possible, 
daily, written test exercises of five min- 
utes' duration. 

2. Pupils may be required to write in 
detail on some small unit or topic. 

3. They may be asked to summarize a 
topic consisting of a number of para- 
graphs. 

4. They may summarize a large unit 
or chapter. 

5. 'They may reproduce brief talks by 
the teacher. 

6. They may compare two periods in 
history or two historical characters. 

7. They may imagine themselves liv- 
ing at the time certain events occurred 
and describe some phase of an event or 
occurrence as an eye witness might do. 

8. They may answer thought questions 
based on the subject matter studied. 


Pupils to Reflect on What They Read. 
But in every recitation, especially in the 
written recitations, pupils should be en- 
couraged to reflect on what they have 
read. Unless independent thought is 
stimulated, one of the main purposes in 
teaching history is ignored. Naturally, 
as a result of the study of each new 
unit, the pupil enlarges his body of his- 
torical knowledge, but the securing of a 
definite amount of knowledge is not the 
principal goa! in the study of history. 
'The main thing, after all, is the awaken- 
ing of interest in history, developing his- 
torical judgment and applying ethical 
truths to daily life. 
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SOME OTHER FACTORS IN STUDYING 
AND TEACHING HISTORY 


Collateral Reading. If pupils have 
access to a library they can be led to en- 
large upon their textbook in such a way 
as to get a wealth of details, which wili 
throw light on the bare outlines of the 
book. This wil! help to make history 
more interesting and real. 

Kinds of Books to be Used. Difficulty 
will be experienced in finding suitable 
supplementary reading for pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades. In selecting 
material it is well to remember that books 
of spirit and action are always to be pre- 
ferred to the more philosophic treatises. 

'To facilitate the collateral reading, and 
lend definiteness to it, it 1s suggested 
that teachers prepare reference lists, in- 
dicating topics and pages of larger his- 
torical works, biographies and historical 
novels contained in the school or the city 
library. 

Assignment of Special Topics. Special 
topics should be assigned to pupils in 
such a way that they are ready to re- 
port on them in class at the time the 
class is studying the subject to which the 
special topic applies. In this way the 
pupil will be made to feel that he brings 
something new to the class, at a time 
when the new is most appreciated. In 
order that the pupil's presentation may 
be effective, the teacher should require 
the pupils to make careful preparation. 
The pupil must have his subject matter 
well in hand, so that he may, in the 
course of a five- or ten-minute talk, have 
no difficulty in holding the attention of 
his fellow students. 


Civil Government. When the Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts Bay colonies are 
studied, the question of what to teach 
of town and county government will 
arise. One of two courses is open. 
Either civi! government must be ignored 
entirely, or some little time must be taken 
to make clear the few essentials of gov- 
ernment necessary to an intelligent study 
of the colonies. 


Not to be Disassociated from History. 


Civil government in the grammar school 
should rarely be disassociated from his- 
tory. There is an intimate connection 
between the two that cannot well be 
ignored. Elementary notions of civil 
government, too, should be given as early 
as the seventh and eighth grades, for the 
reason that many pupils leave school 
from these grades, and, unless the funda- 
mental notions of our government are 
imparted thus early, a large body of our 
youths will grow to manhood sadly unfit 
to exercise the prerogatives of citizen- 
ship. 


Local Government in Connection with 
the Study of the Colonies. But the 
teacher should not err in another direc- 
tion. It must be borne in mind that no 
exhaustive study of this subject should 
be attempted. In connection with the 
Virginia and Massachusetts colonies, it is 
suggested that pupils be led to discover 
certain tangible facts of government 
which may form the basis for brief. talks 
by the teacher. These facts, relating to 
town, county, state and national govern- 
ment, and also to the government of 
England, will come up again and again 
in colonial history. There should appear 
in all of this work a conscious effort to 
make clear that our institutions rest on a 
representative basis, that the people gov- 
ern, and that a so-called government is 
simply an aggregation of individuals to 
whom is delegated, for a time, the “Ъцѕі- 
ness of carrying on the government." 
By ever keeping this fundamental 
thought in mind, the wise teacher will 
steer clear of the intricacies of civil gov- 
ernment, and avoid a too-early discus- 
sion of difficult governmental questions. 
When the national period is reached, a 
brief review of town, county, state and 
national government may profitably be 
given. 

Тһе broader questions of our National 
Government can be studied in connection 
with historical questéons of which they 
really form a part, leaving for the high 
school the critical study of our Consti- 
tution and the nature and origin of our 
governmental institutions. 
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The Use of Maps. According to an 
old English saying, "Time and place are 
the eyes of history." Never should a 
history lesson be studied or recited with- 
out referring to maps. The maps may 
bethe regular wall maps, maps contained 
in the textbook, or special maps prepared 
һу the teacher or pupils. Maps should 
often be made the basis of historical dis- 
cussions. They are indispensable, espe- 
cally where the development of the his- 
torical unit is dependent on geographical 
conditions. 

Desides maps, pictures of landscapes, 
battle scenes, plans of cities and histor- 
ial documents should be used to help 
make the teaching of history as objective 
as possible. 


Dates. А table of dates should be 
prepared by the teacher. The list should 
be fairly complete. It should contain 
the important dates in the history of our 
country, together with a few dates in 
European history. Тһе dates which the 
teacher considers of sufficient importance 
to be learned by heart should be under- 
scored. By having maps and the table 
of dates in full view of the class, it will 
be easy for the teacher and pupils to con- 
nect an event with the time and place of 
its occurrence and thus help to fix it in 
the memory. А brief drill on dates, 
places, persons and events should be 
given every few days. In this way the 
pupils may easily be kept in touch with 
the framework of history, and the facts 
will receive their proper setting. 


А PEN PICTURE OF A FAULTY RECI- 
TATION 


А few months ago the writer visited 
a number of schools located in rural dis- 
tricts, villages and cities. In one of the 
smaller cities he listened to an exercise 
in history as follows: 

"What is our lesson for today ?" asked 
the teacher. 

"Jamestown to page 53," answered a 
pupil. 

"When was Jamestown founded?" 

"In 1607." 

"Who founded Jamestown ?" 

"The English." 
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“Who explored the James River?" 

“Smith.” 

“Who got corn from the Indians?” 

“Smith.” 

“With what did the colonists load a 
vessel ?" 

"Glittering sand." 

"What did they think it was?" 

“Golddust.” 

“Was it golddust ?" 

“No.” 

“Who declared that those who did not 
work should not eat?” 

“Smith.” 

“Who was injured by an explosion of 
gunpowder?” 

“Smith.” 

“Where did he go then?” 

“To England.” 

“How was the winter known?” 

“As the starving time.” 

“Was Jamestown abandoned ?" 

“Ves,” 

“When they left for England, whom 
did they meet in the bay ?" 

"Lord Delaware." 

“Did he induce them to return?” 

“Yes.” 

“Was Jamestown resettled ?” 

“Yes. » 

“Who was the new governor ?" 

"Lord Delaware." 

"Did the settlers continue to be com- 
munists ?" 

“Хо.” 

“Who owned the land ?" 

“Тһе new company." 

"What was the effect of giving land to 
each colonist ?" 

“Magical.” 

“Did the lazy men become indus- 
trious ?" 

“Yes.” 

“Did prosperity begin?" 

“Ves,” 

“For tomorrow vou may study to page 
56,” said the teacher, and this closed the 
exercise. 

Argument is uncalled for to prove that 
the exercise as described above is as un- 
pedagogical as it is possible to be. In 
the first place the teacher, by her first 
question, acknowledged that she did not 
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know what lesson she had assigned the 
previous day. And, furthermore, the 
teacher knew that her pupils knew that 
she did not know what lesson she had as- 
signed. This fact, naturally, did not con- 
duce to the children's putting forth much 
effort to study the new lesson, for such 
questions must have been asked before. 

The character of the questions the 
teacher put to the class showed that the 
teacher had little conception of the art 
of questioning, or the purpose of a reci- 
tation. That she had no knowledge of 
the subject matter was evidenced by the 
fact that she looked into the book each 
time before she asked a question. 

From the manner of the teacher it was 
quite evident that she was not aware of 
her shortcomings. She did not realize 
that she had violated some of the funda- 
mental principles of teaching, and that 
her pupils were getting only disconnected 
fragments of history. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXERCISES 


Patrick Henry, the Orator of the Revolu- 
tion 

From A Primary History, by William H. Mace. 

Copyright, 1909, by Rand, McNally & Company. 

The Stamp Act. The surrender of 
Quebec and the fall of New France 
caused great rejoicing among the thirteen 
colonies. But the long, hard war had 
left both England and her colonies deeply 
in debt. King George III, however, 
thinking only of England's debt, decided 
that England ought to tax the colonies 
to pay for an army which he wished to 
keep in America. 

So the Parliament of England passed 
a law that ali licenses to marry, all deeds 
to property, licenses to trade, news- 
papers, almanacs, and other pamphlets, 
had to be printed on stamped paper. This 
paper ranged in value from a few cents 
to many dollars. 

Leading men in every one of the thir- 
teen colonies spoke and wrote against the 
Stamp Act. Of all the men who did so, 
Patrick Henry, of Virginia, was the most 
eloquent and fiery. He had been elected 
by the people of his county to go up to 
Williamsburg, the capital of Virginia, to 


help make the laws. There were many 
able men in that old House of Burgesses, 
but none of them wished to take the lead 
in opposing the King's plan of a stamp 
tax. 

One day young Henry, although a new 
member, snatched a blank leaf from a law 
book, and wrote down a set of resolu- 
tions declaring that only the Virginia 
Assembly could tax Virginians, and that 
any one who asserted the contrary was 
an enemy of the colony. 

He backed up these resolutions with a 
speech that stirred the Burgesses. He 
was so fiery and bold that men almost 
held their breath while they listened to 
the young orator. He closed by declar- 
ing that George III was acting like a 
tyrant, and that “Cæsar had his Brutus, 
Charles the First his Cromwell, and 
George the Third—" “Treason! trea- 
son" shouted the Speaker of the House. 
Waiting a moment till the noise ceased, 
the orator, with a calm and steady voice, 
added, “тау profit by their example. If 
this be treason, make the most of it." 

Henry's resolutions were passed, and 
were printed in almost every newspaper 
in the colonies. They made the people 
more determined than ever not to buy 
stamped paper. 

Who was this young lawyer that 
stirred these dignified Virginia gentle- 
men in powdered hair, knee breeches, 
and silver buckles ? 


The Early Life of Patrick Henry. 
Patrick Henry was born in Virginia 
(1736). His father was a well-educated 
Scotchman, who taught school and be- 
came a lawyer. His mother was of 
Welsh blood. Young Patrick went to 
school, but he liked to hunt and fish far 
better than to study. He was a puzzle 
to his parents. By the time he was 
eighteen he had failed as a student, as 
a clerk and as a storekeeper. He then 
married. Тһе parents ол both sides 
helped them to start farming with a few 
slaves. In two years Patrick Henry was 
forced to sell. Once more he tried keep- 
ing a countrv store. In three years the 
store closed its doors and Patrick Henry, 
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aged twenty-three, was without an occu- 
pation. 

He now turned to the study of law. 
Although not in love with school when 
а boy, he loved to read the Bible. Не 
also had a strong liking for history, and 
in his youth, read the histories of Greece, 
of Rome, of England, and of the colo- 
nies. By a few months of hard study of 
the law he passed the examination. He 
succeeded from the first, and in less than 
four years had been engaged in more 
than one thousand cases. 


The Parson's Case. In 1763, Patrick 
Henry set all Virginia to talking about 
him as a lawyer. This colony had paid 
its clergymen from the beginning. Each 
one received a certain number of pounds 
of tobacco for his salary. But the price 
was now high and now low. А dispute 
arose because of this and was taken into 
court. But no great lawyer would take 
the people's side. Patrick Henry did. 
The courthouse was filled with people, 
many clergymen among them. In the 
judge's chair sat Patrick's own father. 

Henry began his speech in an awkward 
way. Тһе clergymen felt encouraged, 
while his friends and father felt uneasy. 
Soon he began to warm up. His words 
came more freely, and his gestures grew 
more graceful. Тһе people began to 
liten апа then to lean forward spell- 
bound by the charm of his eloquence and 
the power of his argument. Тһе clergy 
grew angry and left the room. His 
father, forgetting that he was judge, 
cried for joy. When Henry finished, the 
people seized him and carried him on 
their shoulders from the court room and 
around the yard, shouting all the while. 

Patrick Henry was now the people's 
hero. At the next election his friends 
chose him to go to the House of Bur- 
gesses, and there in 1765, he made his 
stirring speech against the Stamp Act. 

Many Englishmen, such as William 
Pitt and Edmund Burke, opposed the 
stamp tax. Finally, King George and 
his Parliament repealed the unpopular 
act. The Americans were happy when 
they heard of its repeal. 


METHOD OF TEACHING THE TOPICS 


The unit selected to illustrate a method 
of teaching narrative history in the fifth 
or sixth grade is Patrick Henry, the 
Orator of the Revolution. The work on 
this unit will be considered by days. This 
is done, not with the idea that a teacher 
can adhere strictly to the plan, but be- 
cause it makes it possible to offer a more 
concrete illustration of what should be 
done in the study recitation and test ex- 
ercise from day to day. It calls attention 
also to the fact that something of a defi- 
nite nature should be accomplished each 
day. 


First Day’s Work. The teacher 
should state the aim of the unit some- 
what as follows: For the next few days 
we shall learn how Patrick Henry of 
Virginia dared to oppose England when 
Parliament tried to tax the colonies with- 
out their consent. 

The subject matter may be approached 
in several ways, each one of which may 
be tried as the occasion seems to war- 
rant it. 

1. The teacher may briefly summarize 
the unit and then have the children study 
it topic by topic. 

2. The pupils may read the unit 
silently at school or at home. 

3. The pupils may be given time in 
the recitation period to read a topic 
silently, this to be followed by an oral 
reproduction by some pupil of the class. 

4. A pupil may be called on to read a 
topic orally while the other members of 
the class read it silently, this to de fol- 
lowed by an oral reproduction of the 
subject matter. 

We shall assume in this discussion that 
the teacher, for the most part, will have 
the pupils read each topic silently, and 
then have some pupil reproduce the 
thought orally. 

After this first rough summary the 
teacher should enter into a discussion 
with the pupils to help them in getting 
a better understanding of the subject 
matter. 

Questions like the following may be 
considered : 
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Why did the King wish to tax the 
colonies? What is meant by the Parlia- 
ment of England? What was the Stamp 
Act? What resolutions did Patrick 
Henry introduce into the House of Bur- 
gesses? How did he back up his resolu- 
tions ? 

Тһе teacher will enhance the interest 
in this topic by briefly explaining who 
Brutus, Charles the First and Cromwell 
were. 

The final step in the consideration of 
this topic is to have the pupils, under the 
direction of the teacher, find suitable 
subheads for the topic. The outline to 
be secured will read somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


I. The Stamp Act 


1. The debt caused by the French 
and Indian War 

. England determines to tax the 
colonies 

. The stamped paper 

. Patrick Henry's resolutions 

. His speech in defense of his 
resolutions 
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After the second topic, “Тһе Early 
Life of Patrick Henry," has been read, 
and a pupil has given the substance of it, 
the teacher may introduce thought ques- 
tions: ; 

Was Patrick Henry a student after 
his school days were over? What 
makes you think so? How did his 
liking for history help in his study of 
the law? Did a lawyer in those days 
have to pass as severe an examination 
as today? What makes you think so? 
After discussing questions like the 

above, the teacher should require the 
pupils to find subheads for the topic, 
somewhat as follows: 


II. The Early Life of Patrick Henry 


1. He prefers hunting and fishing 
to study 

2. His failures as a student, clerk 
and storekeeper 

3. He becomes a lawyer and meets 
with success 


Aiter the next topic, "The Parson's 
Case," has been read, and a summary 
given, questions like the following may 
be considered : 


Why did Henry begin his speech in 
an awkward way? Why did the peo- 
ple carry him off on their shoulders? 


An outline of this topic should now 
be secured, which would read somewhat 
as follows: 


III. The Parson's Case 


1. Henry takes the people's side 
in the case 

2. His wonderful plea and its 
effect upon his father and 
the people 

3. He is elected to the House of 
Burgesses and delivers a 
speech against the Stamp 
Act 

4. The repeal of the Stamp Act 


Probably the first three topics can be 
covered in one recitation period, lasting, 
perhaps, half an hour. If not, then less 
should be attempted. Suppose, however, 
it were possible to cover the ground as 
here indicated; then the teacher would 
make her assignment of the lesson some- 
what as follows: For tomorrow read 
carefully the first three topics. If pos- 
sible, after you have read the topics, 
think each one through and talk it to an 
imaginary class, using the outlines. 

Some pupil may also be requested to 
secure a copy of Stories of the Old Do- 
minion, by Cooke, or of the Century 
Book of Famous Americans, by Brooks. 
The teacher should then indicate some 
interesting phase of the life of Patrick 
Henry contained in one of the books, 
which the pupil is to study carefully and 
report on in class at some future time. 


Second Day's Work. In testing on 
the assigned lesson, the teacher should 
not begin by asking questions. The pu- 
pils were prepared to study the topics of 
the lesson; they have had time to study 
them; and they should be given an op- 
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portunity to tell what they have learned 
by means of topical recitations. 

In order to give as many pupils as 
possible an opportunity to recite, the 
teacher may designate parts of the out- 
line on which a recitation is to be made. 
She may, for example, say, "I want 
someone to tell me about the debt caused 
by the French and Indian War." Pos- 
sibly each subtopic under the topic, “Тһе 
Stamp Act," may be reported on by some 
pupil. 

Naturally, if the formal recitation is 
not satisfactory, for any reason, the 
teacher may ask questions suggestive of 
the thought, or she may throw in some 
necessary explanation if no pupil is 
found able to give the thought. 

Some time should be devoted to the 
question: Why did the colonies object 
so strenuously to the Stamp Act? This 
question the pupils may not be able to 
answer, but since it is a fundamental one 
it must be considered. The teacher must 
come to the assistance of the pupils in 
bringing out the fact that, although it 
seemed reasonable to Parliament that the 
colonists should defray some of the ex- 
penses necessary in keeping an army оп the 
frontier to protect the colonists against 
the French and Indians, what the colo- 
nists really objected to was the fact that 
the English Parliament, in which they 
were not represented, assumed the right 
to tax the colonies to pay part of the ex- 
penses of such a standing army without 
their consent. 

If time permits, the pupil to whom was 
assigned a topic for collateral reading 
may report on that topic in class. 

As a final test exercise, pupils may 
be asked to reproduce one or more of 
the following topics: 


The Stamp Act. 


The Early Life of Patrick Henry. 
The Parson’s Case. 


The New Lesson 


New Taxes. As if the King and 
Parliament could learn nothing, they 
passed a tea tax the very next year, plac- 
Ing a tax on all the tea imported into the 


colonies. Then the Americans every- 
where refused to buy the tea and pay 
the tax. When the tea ships came to 
America the people of New York and 
Philadelphia sent them back and the 
"Sons of Liberty" at Annapolis burned 
a ship full of tea. The King's governor 
at Boston refused to permit the ships to 
carry the tea back to England, but the 
people, one night, threw the tea into the 
sea. King George grew angry at such 
"tea parties,’ and had laws passed to 
punish Boston. Моге British soldiers 
were sent there to force the people to 
obey these detested laws. 


The Congress of 1774. Тһе colonies, 
more excited than ever, decided to hold 
a great Congress in Philadelphia (1774). 
Virginia, like the others, sent her best 
men. There іп Carpenter's Hall, а build- 
ing still standing, Henry made friends of 
leading men of other colonies. There he 
met Samuel Adams, who was doing with 
his pen what Henry was doing with his 
tongue, and they became life-long 
friends. 

One day, when speaking in favor of 
united action, Patrick Henry declared: 
“The distinctions between Virginians, 
Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers and New 
Englanders are no more. I am not a 
Virginian, but an American.” 


Patrick Henry Convinced that War 
Must Come. As Patrick Henry talked 
with men from other colonies and heard 
how the King’s troops were acting at 
Boston, he was convinced that war must 
come. He went home and urged the 
people of Virginia to arm for the com- 
ing struggle. The King’s governor re- 
fused to permit meetings in the old 
capitol at Williamsburg, so they were 
held in St. John’s Church, Richmond, a 
church still standing. Неге Patrick 
Henry offered resolutions declaring that 
Virginia should arm herself for the com- 
ing war. It was a serious time, and 
these were serious resolutions. Should 
the thirteen colonies go to war with one 
of the greatest nations in the world? 
Would it not be wise to send more peti- 
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tions to the King? Some of the ablest 
men in Virginia opposed Henry's resolu- 
tions. 


The Study Recitation on the New 
Lesson. Тһе aim of the lesson may 
be stated as follows: In today's lesson 
we shall learn how the King and Parlia- 
ment were determined to tax the colo- 
nies and how this led to the calling of a 
great Congress. 

The pedagogical movement in handling 
this topic is similar to that relating to 
the previous topics. Тһе problem the 
teacher should ever have in mind is: 
What ought I to do in helping pupils to 
study this topic? Care should be exer- 
cised in not helping pupils too much; 
hence, when the first paragraph has been 
read silently by a pupil, the teacher may 
ask another pupil to give the substance 
of the paragraph. This has a twofold 
purpose. It tests the ability of the pupils 
to get thought from the printed page, 
and it reveals to the teacher the amount 
of assistance she needs to give the class 
in mastering the subject matter. 

Each unit of thought in the lesson may 
be treated in a similar way. After а 
pupil has stated the substance of the unit 
of thought, following the silent reading, 
a discussion of the subject matter should 
follow. 

Questions like the following may be 
considered: 

What is meant by "Parliament placed 
a tax on tea that was imported into the 
colonies"? Locate the cities mentioned 
on the map. What did King George do 
when he heard of the “tea parties"? 
What is meant by “detested laws"? 
What is meant by a “Congress”? Why 
were the best men sent to Congress at 
Philadelphia? Why, do you suppose, 
was Philadelphia chosen as the city in 
which the Congress was to meet, and not 
Boston? Whom did Henry meet at the 
Congress at Philadelphia in 17742 How 
old was Patrick Henry at this time? 
How old was Samuel Adams? What 
does "I am not a Virginian, but an 
American," suggest to you? What con- 
vinced Patrick Henry that war must 


come? What resolutions did Patrick 
Henry offer when he got back to Vir- 
ginia? Why was this a serious time? 

Тһе above questions are questions ге- 
lating to the facts given in the above 
topics, and they are questions calling for 
independent thought on the part of the 
pupil Perhaps all of them may not be 
considered at this time. Some may very 
properly be reserved for a time when 
the pupils have more thoroughly ac- 
quainted themselves with the subject 
matter. It may also be necessary for 
the teacher to answer some of the ques- 
tions herself. Naturally, if a pupil can 
be found in the class who can answer 
a question put to the entire class, the 
pupil should be allowed to answer it. 
But if the teacher finds that no pupil can 
answer a certain question, it behooves 
her either to introduce an explanation, 
or give additional information which will 
enable some pupil to answer it. If that 
fails she must answer her own question. 
Pupils, also, should be encouraged to ask 
questions themselves. 

Subheads for the topics should be 
found by the pupils somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


IV. New Taxes 


1. The tea tax 

2. The “tea parties" 

3. How the King tried to enforce 
the laws 


V. Тһе Congress of 1774 


1. Where held 

2. The kind of men sent to the 
Congress 

3. Patrick Henry declares he is 
an American 


VI. Patrick Henry Convinced that War 
' Must Come 


1. What convinced him 

2. The action of the governor of 
Virginia 

3. Patrick Henry's resolutions 


At the close of the study recitation one 
of the brighter pupils may be asked to 
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give the substance of each topic. This 
need not always be done. If the topic is 
a difficult one it might be demanding too 
much of the pupils to have them give 
this summary at this time. Оп the other 
hand, if it can be done, it will offer an 
incentive to the other members of the 
class. 

The formal assignment may be stated 
as follows: For tomorrow be able to 
give a summary of the topics, "New 
Taxes," “Тһе Congress of 1774" and 
"Patrick Henry Convinced that War 
Must Come." 

Again, the pupils should be urged to 
study the new lesson, and test themselves 
bv referring to the topical outline and 
talking on it as though they were reciting 
in class. 

The chances are that the first time 
such a request is made of the pupils, only 
a few will follow the suggestion of the 
teacher, but it is hoped that if the teacher 
perseveres in her efforts, her enthusiasm 
and example will prove contagious, and 
more and more pupils will be induced to 
try oral recitations before an imaginary 
class. 


Third Day's Work. Again, the next 
days work in class should, if possible, 
consist of two parts: the formal recita- 
tion on the previous day's assignment, or 
on any part previously studied, and the 
study recitation on the new lesson. 

The formal recitation should as a rule 
bea topical one. With the topical analy- 
sis on the blackboard it will be compara- 
tively easy to have pupils cover a con- 
siderable portion of review work by 
means of brief topical recitations. Some- 
times it may be necessary for the teacher 
to ask additional questions to bring out 
or emphasize the thought. But the main 
effort should be to have pupils talk a 
minute or more in a connected way on 
some topic or subtopic. 


The New Lesson 


Patrick Henry Defends His Resolu- 
tions. Patrick Henry listened to their 
speeches with smothered excitement. 
When he rose to defend his resolutions, 


his face was pale and his voice was 
trembling. But soon his audience forgot 
what other men had said. They leaned 
forward and listened as if no other man 
had spoken. He stirred their deepest 
feelings when he declared: “We must 
fight: I repeat it, Sir, we must fight! 
An appeal to arms and the God of Hosts 
is all that is left to us. They tell us, Sir, 
that we are weak; unable to cope with 
so formidable an adversary. But when 
shall we be stronger? Will it be the 
next week or the next year? Sir, we 
are not weak, if we make a proper use of 
the means which the God of Nature hath 
placed in our power. There is no re- 
treat but in submission and slavery. Our 
chains are forged! Their clanking may 


be heard on the plains of Boston! The 
war is inevitable, and let it come! I re- 
peat it, Sir: Let it come! The war is 


actually begun! The next gale that 
sweeps from the north will bring to our 
ears the clash of resounding arms. Our 
brothers are already in the field! Why 
stand we here idle! Is life so dear, or 
peace so sweet, as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slavery? Forbid 
it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take; but as for me, 
give me liberty, or give me death.” 

One who heard this speech says that 
when the orator spoke the words "chains 
and slavery," he stood like a slave with 
his body bent, his wrists crossed, as if 
bound by chains, and that his face looked 
like that of a hopeless slave. After a 
solemn pause he raised his eyes and 
chained hands toward heaven, and said 
as if in prayer: “Forbid it, Almighty 
God!" Не then slowly bent his body 
still nearer the floor, looking like a man 
oppressed, heart-broken, and helpless, 
and said, “I know not what course others 
may take." Then rising grandly and 
proudly with every muscle strained, as if 
he would break his imaginary chains, he 
exclaimed: "Give me liberty, or give 
me death!” 

Тһе men who heard this speech never 
forgot it. The people of Virginia now 
pushed forward the work of arming her 
men. And when her own Washington 
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went to take command of the army at 
Boston he found Virginia soldiers there 
wearing on their hunting shirts the 
words "Liberty or Death !" 


The Study Recitation. The teacher 
should state the aim of the new lesson 
somewhat as follows: Today we shall 
learn how Patrick Henry defended his 
resolution in one of the greatest speeches. 

In studying the above topic the teacher 
may begin by having the pupils tell 
what is meant by the sentence, "Patrick 
Henry listened to their speeches with 
smothered excitement." Some pupils 
should describe Henry, as he arose to 
speak on his resolutions. 

At this point it would be well for the 
teacher to read the extract from Henry's 
speech in as expressive and rhetorical a 
way as possible. She must remember 
that each one of her hearers is by this 
time incensed at the action of England 
in taxing the colonies without their con- 
sent, and that each one is burning with 
enthusiasm for the cause. Her reading 
should create in the pupils a desire to 
emulate Patrick Henry in the delivery 
of his great speech. 

The thought analysis of the excerpts 
from Henry's speech should not be made 
too minute. After all, the speech was 
not intended for children ; hence the lan- 
guage is somewhat beyond their compre- 
hension. The teacher should, however, 
spend some time on such expressions as 
“so formidable an adversary,” "sub- 
mission and slavery," "our chains are 
forged" and "the war is inevitable." 

If necessary the teacher may intro- 
duce the explanation and meaning of 
certain passages in such a way as to 
enhance the enthusiasm the pupils feel 
for Patrick Henry and his great speech. 
She should then drill pupils on the ex- 
pressive reading of the speech. It might 
be well also for her to secure a copy 
of the entire speech and read it to the 
class. 

After the pupils have been drilled on 
the reading of the speech in school, they 
should be urged to practice its delivery 
at home. 
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The second paragraph of this unit, 
while very interesting, is only explan- 
atory, and but little time need be devoted 
to it. 

After a pupil has read the last para- 
graph a few thought questions may be 
asked, such as: Why did the men who 
heard this speech never forget it? Why, 
do you suppose, did the Virginians wear 
the words "Libery or Death!" on their 
hunting shirts? 

Тһе pupils should formulate an out- 
line of this topic, which will read some- 
what as follows: 


VII. Patrick Henry Defends His Reso- 
lutions 


1. The attitude of his audience 

2. How he stirred the feelings of his 
listeners by his speech 

3. How one who heard the speech de- 
scribed the last part of it 

4. The effect of the speech on the peo- 
ple of Virginia 

The formal assignment may be stated 
as follows: For tomorrow you may be 
prepared to recite on the topic, “Patrick 
Henry Defends His Resolutions.” 


Fourth Day’s Work. The pupils 
should be required to talk on the topic, 
“Patrick Henry Defends His Resolu- 
tions.” 


The New Lesson 


Patrick Henry and the Resolution. 
From this time on Patrick Henry was in 
the forefront of the struggle with Eng- 
land. Virginia sent him to Congress, 
then she made him an officer in the 
army, and finally not only made him the 
first governor after independence was 
declared, but elected him to that office 
three times in succession, and offered 
him the same office three times more. 

After independence was won, Patrick 
Henry opposed the adoption of our Con- 
stitution, although Washington, Madi- 
son and many of his friends were in 
favor of it. When, however, he saw that 
the new Constitution was a good one, he 
gave his support to his friend, President 
Washington. 
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Patrick Henry finally retired to his 
plantation and refused all offers of of- 
fice. Many old friends and many great 
strangers went to visit him in his old age 
as one of the great men of the American 
Revolution. Іп the year of his death 
(1799), when some danger threatened 
Virginia, Patrick Henry came forth at 
Washington's request, old and feeble as 
he was, and aroused the people once 
more with his burning words. They 
elected him to the House of Burgesses 
by a great majority, but he did not live 
to take office. 


Study Recitation. Aim: Today we 
shall ind out what part Patrick Henry 
played in the affairs of his country after 
war was declared against England. 

After pupils have read the three para- 
graphs in the above unit, the teacher 
should explain the significance of the 
first sentence by furnishing the details 
which the author, because of lack of 
space, did not introduce. The three par- 
agraphs constituting the above unit cover 
а long period of time, and simply touch 
upon some of the important things in the 
lite of the hero after the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War. Some of these 
things are rather difficult for pupils of 
the age here contemplated to under- 
stand. 

It is not necessary to devote much 
time to this unit beyond bringing out 
the fact that Virginia heaped honors 
upon Patrick Henry by sending him to 
Congress and electing him to the govern- 
orship many times, and that he at first 
opposed the new Constitution. - No at- 
tempt should be made to explain Patrick 
Henry's opposition to the Constitution. 
That can very properly be left to a later 
time. 

The last paragraph suggests a picture 
of the orator of the Revolution in his 
old age. It may be well for the teacher 
briefly to explain the danger that threat- 
ened Virginia, which is alluded to in the 
third sentence of the last paragraph. 

Under the direction of the teacher, pu- 
pils should analyze the topic they are 
studying, somewhat as follows: 
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VIII. Patrick Henry and the Revolution 
1. He was sent to Congress and later 
made governor 
2. He first opposed the Constitution 
and then supported it 
3. Great strangers 
Henry 
4. He arouses the people again 


visited Patrick 


As a formal assignment for the next 
day, pupils should be required to pre- 
pare themselves to talk on the above topic. 

Besides this, they should be prepared 
to discuss the following questions, which 
will exercise their judgment and reason- 
ing. The questions should be placed on 
the board or dictated to the pupils. 

What do you think of the action of 
the Sons of Liberty in throwing the tea 
into the sea? Was it justifiable and 
right? Why, do you suppose, did the 
governor of Virginia refuse to allow 
meetings of the citizens to be held in 
the capitol? Should he have refused 
such a request? The last sentence of 
section 83 reads, “Some of the ablest 
men in Virginia opposed Henry’s reso- 
lutions.” What do you think of the 
action of these men? Were the men 
honest? Were they patriotic? Could 
they have been both honest and patriotic 
and yet have opposed the resolutions? 

Explain that it took courage on the 
part of Patrick Henry to make the 
speech that made him immortal. 


Fifth Day’s Work. The greater part 
of the recitation period will naturally be 
devoted to discussing the questions sub- 
mitted to the pupils the previous day. 


Summary of the Entire Unit. After 
the unit has been studied as indicated 
above, the next step would be to have 
the pupils summarize the entire unit. In 
learning to do this the pupils should not 
be thrown wholly upon their own ге- 
sources. It is comparatively easy to have 
pupils tell all they know about a topic; 
it is much harder for them to limit them- 
selves to the essentials. 

The outline of the unit as it has been 
worked out by the teacher and pupils 
will read as follows: 
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Patrick Henry, the Orator of the 
Revolution 


I. The Stamp Act 


1. The debt caused by the 
French and Indian War 

2. England determines to tax 
the colonies 

3. The stamped paper 

4. Patrick Henry's resolutions 

5. His speech in defense of his 
resolutions 


II. The Early Life of Patrick Henry 


1. He prefers hunting and fish- 
ing to study 

2. His failures as a student, 
clerk and storekeeper 

3. He becomes a lawyer and 
meets with success 


III. The Parson's Case 


1. He takes the people's side in 
the case 

2. His wonderful plea and its 
effect on his father and the 
people 

3. He is elected to the House 
of Burgesses and delivers 
his speech against the 
Stamp Act 

4. The repeal of the Stamp Act 


IV. New Taxes 


1. The tea tax 

2. The "tea parties" 

3. How the King tried to en- 
force the laws 


V. The Congress of 1774 


1. Where held 

2. The kind of men sent to the 
Congress 

3. Patrick Henry declares he is 
an American 


VI. Patrick Henry Convinced that 
War Must Come 
1. What convinced him ` 
2. Тһе action of the governor 
of Virginia 
3. Patrick Henry's Resolutions 


VII. Patrick Henry Defends His Reso- 
lutions 


l. The attitude of his audience 

2. How he stirred the feelings 
of his listeners by his 
speech 

3. How one who heard the 
speech described the last 
part of it 

4. The effect of the speech on 
the people of Virginia 


VIII. Patrick Henry and the Revolution 


1. He was sent to Congress and 
later made governor 

2. He first opposes the Consti- 
tution and then supports it 

3. Great strangers visit Patrick 
Henry 

4. He arouses the people again 


The pupils are able to recite topically 
on the above outline. The next step is 
to modify the outline so that it may sug- 
gest only the essential or important facts 
of the unit. The pupils may assist іп 
changing the outline. It is desirable to 
close this unit with the great climax in 
the career of our hero, the speech which 
has appealed to millions of American 
boys and girls and which has endeared 
Patrick Henry to the hearts of all lovers 
of political freedom. This necessitates 
omitting the last topic entirely. 

Тһе condensed outline will read some- 
what as follows: 


Patrick Henry, the Orator of the 
Revolution 


I. How the French and Indian War 
led to the passage of the Stamp 
Act by Parliament 


П. How Patrick Henry spoke against 
the Stamp Act 

III. How Parliament imposed new taxes 
on the colonists and how these 
were opposed 

IV. The First Continental Congress of 
1774 

V. Patrick Henry's resolutions and his 
great speech 
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With this outline before the class, the 
teacher should explain why certain parts 
were omitted, or, better, engage pupils 
in a conversation to have them assign 
reasons why the early life of our hero 
and the Parson's Case may be ignored, 
and why the general summary should 
close with Patrick Henry's resolutions 
and speech. 

It may be well, also, for the teacher 
to summarize one of the topics to give 
the pupils an idea of the way to do it 
and the time allowed for the summary. 
Pupils should then be asked to study the 
entire unit as suggested by the outline, 
and talk it through to an imaginary class 
at home, as a final preparation for the 
topical review of the entire unit in 
school. 


The Colony of Virginia 


From A History of the United States. by 
Reuben Goldthwaites and Calvin Noyes Ken- 
dall Copyright, 1912, by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Two Companies Organized. Тһе 
merchants to whom Raleigh sold his 
rights decided to make a fresh attempt 
to plant American colonies, with the idea 
of gaining large profits for themselves. 
Accordingly they obtained in 1606 a 
charter from King James for two farm- 
ing and trading companies—the London 
Company and the Plymouth Company— 
to operate in Virginia. They believed 
not only that Virginia held great riches 
in gold and silver, but that a thriving 
commerce would soon spring up between 
that country and England. 

To the London Company the King 
gave lands lying between the southern 
boundary of the present North Carolina 
and the mouth of Hudson River; this 
was popularly called “South Virginia.” 
The Plymouth Company was given 
"North Virginia;" that is, the country 
north of the Potomac River and south 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It will 
be seen from the map that under this 
arrangement there was an overlapping 
of claims, by three degrees of latitude, 
or about two hundred miles. The char- 
ter said that this debatable region might 


be settled upon by either of the com- 
panies. 

The King believed that Cabot's discov- 
ery gave England the right to the whole 
North American continent. Не there- 
fore paid no heed, in the charter, to 
the fact that the French had recently 
planted the settlement of Port Royal on 
the Bay of Fundy, squarely within the 
territory now given to the North Vir- 
ginia Colony. This led, we shall see, to 
very serious quarrels between the Eng- 
lish and the French colonies in America. 


Popular Interest in Colonization. So 
extravagant were the tales told of Amer- 
ica's wealth in precious stones and met- 
als that there was now no lack of candi- 
dates for the honor of settling Virginia. 
English preachers of that day did not 
know how prophetic were their words 
when they declared that "Virginia was a 
door that God had opened to England." 
Still less did the would-be pioneers, eager 
for gold and silver, realize the hardships 
that lay before them in the New World. 


The First Colonists. In 1606, the 


. London Company sent out three small 


ships with a hundred and five colonists, 
who were expected to start a farming 
settlement. But only twelve of the party 
were farm laborers. There were several 
artisans; but among them were “jewel- 
ers, gold-refiners, and a perfumer," who 
of course knew nothing about farming. 
Most of the passengers were “gentle- 
men," a class that scorned to work with 
their hands; they were going out simply 
for adventure, expecting, no doubt, to 
make their fortunes in a very short time, 
and return to England to enjoy their 
wealth. But perhaps the worst of all 
was the very small number of both 
women and children to make homes in 
the new land. 


Founding of Jamestown. At last the 
adventurers sailed into Chesapeake Bay, 
whose broad waters receive four large 
rivers. Fifty miles up the River James. 
which they named for their King, the 
colonists found *a low peninsula half 
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buried in the tide at high water." They 
selected this as the site of their new 
home and, landing in May, 1607, called 
the place Jamestown. А few poorly- 
made huts were soon reared ; and around 
these they built a stockade of logs, on 
which cannon were mounted as a protec- 
tion against the Indians. They had 
chosen, however, an unfavorable spot for 
their settlement. Тһе drinking water 
was bad, there was little food to be 
found, and the weather greatly oppressed 
them, being much warmer than they had 
known in England. 

By an important article in the Com- 
pany's charter, no land was to be given 
to the settlers for a period of five years. 
All products were to be brought to a 
common warehouse, and the people were 
to be given what the officers thought they 
needed. Хо better incentive to idleness 
could have been devised; for the indus- 
trious man fared no better under this 
scheme than the lazy one, and no per- 
son had anything that he could call his 
own. 

Тһе result was that the majority of 
the settlers idled away their time and 
dreamed of the fortunes that they were 
destined never to find. At first the sav- 
ages in the neighborhood of Jamestown 
gladly sold to the strangers their corn, 
of which they raised large quantities, 
for articles made in Europe; but some of 
the whites began to treat them badly, and 
after this there was no corn to spare for 
Englishmen. Starvation and sickness 
followed, and by Autumn half of the 
men were dead. One of the survivors 
wrote an account of this "sorrowful 
year," saying: "There were never Eng- 
lishmen left in a foreign country in such 
misery as we were in this new discov- 
ered Virginia. It would make 
hearts bleed to hear the pitiful murmur- 
ings and outcries.” 


A METHOD OF TEACHING THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE COLONY OF 
VIRGINIA 


Stereotyped methods of instruction 
should always be avoided. Individuality 
should characterize method of presenta- 


‚ in America. 


tion, drill and testing. Оп the other 
hand, it must be admitted that pedagogy 
suggests methods of procedure which are 
in harmony with the principles of psy- 
chology and common sense and which 
teachers should not ignore. 

No good teacher would teach the same 
subject the same way twice; hence the 
method of studying the Colony of Vir- 
ginia should be looked upon as sugges- 
tive only. There are several ways of 
approaching the study of this colony, as 
follows: 

1. The teacher may ask the pupils to 
name the permanent settlements that 
were made on the North American con- 
tinent prior to 1607, to state briefly who 
made the settlements and the time they 
were made, and point out on the map 
where they were located. This the pu- 
pils should be able to do, since it is sim- 
ply a review of what they had only a 
short time before taking up the new unit. 

2. The teacher may ask the pupils to 
tell briefly of the ill-fated English colony 
on Roanoke Island, and other unsuccess- 
ful attempts to make settlements by 
Raleigh, the father of English settlement 
This also belongs to what 
the pupils know, and calls to mind the 
hardships the poor colonists experienced 
in trying to build homes for themselves 
on the new continent, 3000 miles from 
England, which could be reached only by 
a sea voyage of months in duration. 


3. The teacher may discuss with the 
pupils how the destruction of the Span- 
ish Armada marks the opening event in 
the history of the United States. In this 
way the teacher should call up in the 
minds of the pupils facts they alreadv 
know, or which they ought to know, that 
are related to the subject they are about 
to study and which serve as a prepara- 
tion for studying the new. 

In the presentation of the new, several 
plans may be followed: 

l. The teacher may very briefly sum- 
marize the history of the Colony of Vir- 
ginia. 

2. She may ask the pupils to read at 
school or at home the twelve pages of 
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the textbook devoted to the Colony of 
Virginia. 

3. She may limit herself to helping 
the pupils study the topics or the unit by 
pointing out the essential things to be 
studied in each, and explaining some of 
the difficult words and expressions. 

А good deal of time should be devoted 
to a study of the text in class by the 
teacher and pupils working together. 
After pupils have read orally or silently 
a paragraph or a topic, some pupil should 
be asked to give the substance of what 
was read. The questions the teacher may 
ask are of two kinds: (1) simple ques- 
tions as to facts; (2) thought questions. 
Joth kinds of questions naturally pre- 
suppose thinking, but the so-called 
thought questions are given to encour- 
age pupils to reflect on what they read. 
A third kind of questions may also be 
considered; namely, those which call 
forth ethical judgments. 

To secure variety in the method of 
procedure, it is suggested that: 

1. Тһе teacher may ask the questions 
in class. 

2. The teacher may place questions on 
the blackboard and require pupils to 
search their textbooks in answering the 
questions. 

3. The teacher may ask the pupils to 
prepare questions to be submitted to the 
class. 

The particular method of procedure 
must be left to the teacher to decide. 
She knows the ability of her pupils and 
what they know of a subject, and hence 
can determine the character of the as- 
sistance she is to render, and the amount 
of time to be devoted to the study reci- 
tation. However, as a rule it may be 
said that teachers are apt to reach the 
formal assignment of the lesson before 
the pupils are in a position to study the 
new to advantage. 

The work on the Colony of Virginia 
is divided into days. This is done not 
with the idea that the teacher is expected 
to hold strictly to the arrangement, be- 
cause as a rule that would be impossible, 
but because by means of this plan the 


general method of procedure from day to 
day can best be presented. 


First Day. For the study recitation 
the following suggestions are given: 

1. The teacher should discuss briefly 
some of the ill-fated attempts by the 
English to make settlements in the New 
World. Maps should be in full view and 
be referred to whenever necessary. 

2. The study of the new lesson may 
begin by having the teacher state the 
aim: Today we shall learn how two 
companies were organized in England to 
make settlements іп America, and how 
the first settlement was made at James- 
town. 

3. A pupil should then be called on to 
read the first topic, "Two Companies 
Organized," orally. Naturally, а good 
reader will be selected for this purpose, 
to the end that the pupils in the class 
may get the new both by silent reading 
and by listening to the oral reading. 

4. Some pupil should then be asked to 
give the thought of this first topic. 

5. Then the pupils are ready to enter 
into a thought analysis of the topic. 
Questions like the following may be con- 
sidered : 

Show on an outline map of North 
America the grants of land the King 
made to the London and Plymouth com- 
panies. What is meant by a charter? 
Did the French have a right to settle 
at Port Royal? Why? Why should this 
settlement lead to quarrels between the 
English and the French? How far was 
Port Royal from Jamestown? How did 
it happen that most of the settlers were 
adventurers? Why was the site of James- 
town unsatisfactory? Why did the sys- 
tem of working the land in common 
not succeed? 

6. The teacher should then have the 
pupils suggest subheads for the two 
topics so that the topical analysis will 
read somewhat as follows: 


The Colony of Virginia 


I. Two Companies Organized 


1. The London and Plymouth 
companies and grants 
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2. The King ignores claims of 
other European countries 

3. Popular interest in coloniza- 
tion aroused by extravagant 
tales 


II. The Founding of Jamestown 


1. The first colonists 
2. Jamestown 
(a) The place chosen for 
the settlement 
(b) The land worked in 
common and the re- 
sult 


The teacher is now ready to make the 
formal assignment, which will be as fol- 
lows: For tomorrow you should be 
ready to recite topically on the first two 
topics. Use your outlines in preparing 
your lesson, and talk each topic through 
to an imaginary class as a final step in 
your preparation. 


Second Day. Іп the formal recita- 
tion on the assigned lesson, the pupils 
should be called on to tell: 

1. How the London and Plymouth 
companies were organized, and the 
grants made to them. (The pupil re- 
porting on this subtopic should locate the 
grants on a map of North America.) 

2. How the King ignored the rights of 
other European countries. 

3. How extravagant tales aroused a 
popular interest in colonization. 

4. How the first colonists were poorly 
equipped for work in the wilderness. 

5. How Jamestown was founded. 

Naturally, if there are misconceptions 
in regard to subject matter, these must 
be cleared up by the teacher and by addi- 
tional study on the part of the pupils. 


Тһе New Lesson 


Captain John Smith. Fortunately 
for the colony, it had one wise, brave, 
energetic and public-spirited man, Cap- 
tain John Smith. But for him, matters 
might have been infinitely worse. At 
first his fellow colonists did not relish 
his desire to manage everything, and 
threw him into prison; but after a time 
they set him free, and for two years he 


was their real leader. Smith declared 
that "he that will not work shall not 
eat," and obliged all the settlers to take 
a hand in doing things, whether they 
liked it or not. He superintended the 
improvement of the fort and the build- 
ing of several good log houses, drilled 
the little garrison, explored the neigh- 
boring country and made maps of it, 
often wrote to the Company in London 
for aid, and traded with the Indians for 
food. 

On one of these trading expeditions 
the neighboring Indian Chief, Powhatan, 
made him a prisoner. Smith afterward 
reported that he was snatched from 
death only through the kindness of that 
chief's daughter, Pocahontas. It was 
Smith alone who, through his energy 
and ability, saved the people from the 
fate that overtook the previous colony at 
Roanoke. 


The Starving Time. Тһе London 
Company grumbled at Smith, because he 
did not send home gold to them. He 
replied that there was no gold to be had, 
but that farming and fur trading would 
make the colonists rich if they would 
only work. Further, he told them that 
they ought no longer to send "gentle 
men" and other useless folk to America, 
but men who could use farmers' and 
laborers’ tools — a bit of good advice 
which the Company was slow to follow. 

Having been injured in an accident, 
Captain Smith was obliged to return to 
England in the autumn of 1609. Then 
came what is called in history the "starv- 
ing time.” Тһе people had been too 
lazy to build enough houses to live in, 
there were sickness, famine, and angry 
disputes, and finally utter despair. Of 
the five hundred people left by Smith, 
only sixty were alive the following 
spring. Just as the miserable survivors 
had concluded to abandon Jamestown. 
three vessels commanded by the newly 
appointed Governor, Lord Delaware, ar- 
rived with more immigrants, chiefly me- 
chanics and soldiers, and fresh supplies. 
Тһе colonists decided to remain, and 
Virginia was saved. 
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Individual Ownership. Lord Dela- 
ware remained at Jamestown for a year, 
but was unable to restore order. He 
was succeeded by Sir Thomas Dale, a 
stern and hardy soldier, who severely 
punished all wrongdoers. If a man even 
grumbled or failed to go to church, he 
was liable to have Dale's constables after 
him. This was harsh government, but 
it succeeded with the kind of people then 
in the colony. He gave several acres of 
land to each settler to cultivate for him- 
self. Afterward, the London Company 
gave them fifty acres apiece. This sys- 
tem of private ownership proved to be 
much better than the old community plan, 
for now each must starve’ or prosper 
according to his industry or ability in 
working his own piece of land. After 
this the colonists became content, idle- 
ness ceased, and crime diminished, and a 
better class of immigrants were encour- 
aged to come over from England. 


The Study Recitation on the New 
Lesson. 1. The teacher should state 
the aim somewhat as follows: Today we 
shall learn how John Smith saved the 
colony from sharing the fate of the col- 
ony on Roanoke Island; how, while he 
was absent in England, several hundred 
settlers died; and how the introduction 
of individual ownership of land brought 
prosperity to the colony. 

2. A pupil should then be called on to 
read the topic or topics which constitute 
the new lesson, this to be followed by a 
rough summary of each. 

3. The pupils are then ready for the 
thought analysis suggested by the fol- 
lowing questions: 

How did John Smith restore order in 
the colony? How did he save the col- 
ony from ruin? What was the immedi- 
ate cause of the starving time? What 
induced the “miserable survivors" to 
stay at Jamestown? How did Dale re- 
store order in the colony? What do you 
think of his methods? How did private 
ownership of land help to make the col- 
onists happy and contented? 

‚4. After the discussion of questions 
like the above the teacher and pupils 


should work out a topical analysis of the 
subject somewhat as follows: 
III. John Smith Saves the Colony from 
Ruin 
1. How he forced the “gentle- 
теп” to work 
2. Improvements made by him 
3. How he was saved from death 
by Pocahontas 


IV. The Starving Time 


1. Why the London Company 
criticized Smith 

2. Smith returns to England be- 
cause of an accident 

3. The starving time 

4. Lord Delaware induces the 
colonists to remain 


V. Individual Ownership of Land 


1. Governor Dale’s reforms 
2. Effect of private ownership 
of land 


Pupils should be told by the teacher 
that for the next day they will be re- 
quired to talk topically on the subtopics, 
“Captain John Smith,” “The Starving 
Time” and “Individual Ownership.” 


Third Day. The formal recitation 
should be largely topical in character. 
The teacher may ask pupils to talk on 
the subtopics that were assigned the pre- 
vious day or she may ask questions that 
call for recitations on smaller units than 
the subtopics, such as: 

1. Tell how John Smith forced the 
“gentlemen” colonists to work. 

2. Tell how John Smith made im- 
provements in Jamestown. 

3. Tell of his capture by the Indians. 

4. Tell what happened to the colony 
while Smith was in England. 

5. Tell about the new governor, Lord 
Delaware. 

6. Tell how Sir Thomas Dale restored 
order in the colony. 

7. Tell what effect private ownership 
of land had on the colonists. 


The New Lesson 
Tobacco Raising. The habit of using 


tobacco, which Raleigh had introduced 
into England, had become very popular. 
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Not until they had been in America five 
years, however, did the Virginians seek 
to cultivate it themselves. There at once 
sprung up so great a demand for the crop 
in England that within a few years the 
settlers were raising scarcely anything 
else; even the streets of Jamestown were 
for a time largely given up to this pur- 
pose. From that time on, through the 
whole colonial period, tobacco was Vir- 
ginia's chief crop. Indeed, certificates 
that were good for certain amounts of 
tobacco were used like money, and wages 
were paid in them,—even the salaries of 
ministers and the fees of lawyers and 
doctors. Nearly everything that was sold 
was reckoned in pounds of tobacco. 

There were three important results of 
this new industry in Virginia: 

(a) The colony grew rapidly in popu- 
lation, for large numbers of well-to-do 
people and industrious working folk 
came over from England to become to- 
bacco planters. 

(b) Large plantations were formed. 
The Virginians soon learned that rais- 
ing tobacco over and over again on the 
same land is injurious to the soil; and 
the planters had either to get new farms 
from time to time or to buy such large 
tracts that they could let some of it wear 
out and yet have fresh lands left. These 
great plantations stretched along the 
broad and winding rivers of Virginia, 
the houses of the owners often being 
situated many miles apart from one an- 
other. To the private wharves of these 
riverside plantations, came the small 
ocean-going vessels of that day, bring- 
ing to the planter manufactured goods 
and other supplies from England, which 
were exchanged for cargoes of tobacco. 

(c) Slavery was established. 


Slavery. Seven years after the to- 
bacco crop was introduced, negro slaves 
were brought over to Virginia from 
Africa; they were the first seen in Amer- 
ica. The greater part of the hard work 
on Virginia farms had thus far been 
done by “indentured white servants," 
who were really slaves. Most of these 
unfortunate people were English crimi- 


nals, who had been sentenced to hard 
labor in America for a certain number 
of vears; many others were gypsies, 
vagabonds of every sort, or poor orphan 
children, all of whom had been captured 
in English towns by “press gangs" and 
carried off to labor for the tobacco-rais- 
ing planters in "Earth's only Paradise,” 
as a poet of the day called America. 
There was, however, another class of in- 
dentured servants — worthy people who 
had sold themselves into this sort of slav- 
ery for several years, in order to pay 
for their passage to America, or for 
debts incurred in the old country. 

But many planters thought that better 
service in the tobacco fields might be 
had from black slaves, who were ac- 
customed to work in a hot climate. It 
must be remembered that in those days 
not many white people saw any wrong 
in making slaves out of the heathen 
blacks; indeed most European nations 
had had such slaves for centuries. Grad- 
ually the business of importing negroes 
to Virginia increased to such an extent 
that fewer and fewer indentured white 
servants were needed. 


Study Recitation. The teacher should 
state the aim of the new lesson some- 
what as follows: Today we shall learn 
how the cultivation of tobacco became 
the leading industry of the colony, and 
how this industry led to the introduction 
of slavery. 

With books open, the teacher and pu- 
pils should study the new lesson. Тһе 
teacher may have a pupil read each suc- 
cessive paragraph or topic and then have 
some other pupil give a rough summary 
of it, this to be followed by a thought 
analysis of the lesson, or she may intro- 
duce the thought analysis after the read- 
ing of each topic. 

Questions like the following may be 
considered : 

Explain what was meant by “inden- 
tured white servants." What prompted 
the settlers to buy negro slaves? А 
Dutch captain brought the first negroes 
to Virginia. Was he to blame for in- 
troducing slavery? Did the colonists 
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think they did wrong in buying negro 
slaves? Why? How did the cultivation 
of tobacco induce a better class of peo- 
ple to come to Virginia? How did to- 
bacco raising lead to the formation of 
large plantations? Describe the trade be- 
tween Virginia and England. 

After the thought analysis the top- 
ical analysis should be secured, some- 
what as follows: 


VI. Tobacco Raising 


1. How the use of tobacco was 
introduced into England 
2. Raising tobacco becomes a 
great industry 
3. Results of this industry 
(a) A better class of set- 
tlers came from Eng- 
land 
(b) Large plantations were 
formed 
(c) Slavery was established 


VII. Slavery Introduced 


1. Indentured white servants do 
most of the work 
2. Negro slaves introduced in 
1619 . 
As a formal assignment for the next 
day, the pupils should be required to 
review briefly all the topics thus far 
studied on the Colony of Virginia, to 
the end that they may recite topically 
on any or all of them. Particular atten- 
tion should be devoted to the new 
topics; namely, "Tobacco Raising" and 
"Slavery." 


Fourth Day. The teacher should re- 
quire pupils to recite topically on the 
subject matter thus far studied. In order 
that as many pupils as possible may get 
a chance to recite, the teacher may sub- 
divide topics. 


The New Lesson 


A Representative Assembly. During 
the first twelve years the governor and 
council of Virginia were appointed by 
the Company, and these officers had 
everything pretty much their own way. 
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But the colonists had long been accus- 
tomed in the motherland to local govern- 
ment by men of their own choosing. 
They thought that they ought to have 
this same privilege in America—the lib- 
erty which their forefathers in England 
had won by many a hard-fought battle. 
In 1619 the Company yielded to their 
wishes, declaring that after this the Vir- 
ginians should have a local parliament 
of their own, "that they might have a 
hand in the governing of themselves." 
Like the English Parliament and our 
own Congress and state legislatures, it 
was to consist of two chambers, or 
houses,—that is, two separate groups of 
representatives. Тһе council was to be 
the upper chamber and represent the 
King, while the people were to have as 
their own representatives а House of 
Burgesses, to serve as the lower cham- 
ber. The new Parliament met on July 
30, 1619, in the choir of the little church 
at Jamestown, and was the first lawmak- 
ing assembly in America. It served as 
an example to legislatures in other Eng- 
lish colonies, as well as a splendid train- 
ing-school for the statesmen and soldiers 
of Virginia through colonial, Revolution- 
ary, and statehood days. Among the 
many patriots famous in our history who 
have had seats in this great assembly are 
Patrick Henry and Presidents Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. 
Тһе formation of this House of Bur- 
gesses infused a new spirit into the lib- 
erty-loving Virginians and now the col- 
ony grew rapidly. Enticed both by the 
representative form of government and 
by the fact that every one might buy 
land of his own, at a low price, men 
came over from England by the hun- 
dreds, so that by 1622, there were fully 
four thousand people in the settlement. 
Importation of Wives. Only a few 
women had thus far emigrated to the 
colony. But the London Company were 
desirous “for the making of the men to , 
feel at home in Virginia;" so they sent 
over, in the spring of 1619, ninety “young 
and well recommended maids to become 
wives.” The bachelors of the colony met 
the vessel at the wharf, and, after each 
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man had made his choice, he asked the 
consent of the maid ; if she were willing 
to take him he paid to the ship's officers 
the cost of her passage. А minister was 
then found to unite them, and housekeep- 
ing at once began. The girls found such 
good husbands that a few months later 
other maids came over from England, 
and during several years there were reg- 
ular importations of wives. 


Virginia Becomes a Royal Colony. 
Because of bad treatment the Indians 
had come to dislike the Virginians, so 
in 1622 they rose against them and 
killed three hundred. King James was 
not fond of granting much liberty to his 
subjects and was glad to make this an 
excuse to revoke the charter of the Lon- 
don Company. He thereupon took Vir- 
ginia under his own charge, and it was 
henceforth known as a "royal colony." 
The House of Burgesses remained, how- 
ever ; and slowly but surely its members, 
who nearly always were the best men 
to be found in Virginia, managed to win 
still further liberties for the people. 


Study Recitation. Statement of the 
aim: Today we shall learn how self- 
government was introduced into the col- 
ony in 1619, how wives for the settlers 
were imported, and how Virginia became 
a royal colony. 

The oral reading of the new topics 
should then be taken up. After the read- 
ing of a topic some pupil should be 
called on to give a summary of the sub- 
ject matter. 

With books open, pupils should then 
discuss ‘questions like the following: 

Why were the colonists not satisfied 
with the government as provided by the 
Company? Is representative government 
fair? Why? Why do the people take 
a great interest in this kind of govern- 
ment? What training do the people get 
if they take part in local government? 
Why is the date July 30, 1619 important 
in the history of the New World? 

Distinguish between the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads. How did the names origi- 
nate? What caused many Cavaliers to 
emigrate to Virginia? Can you defend 

3 


Berkeley’s action in sending the Round- 
heads out of the colony? 

Pupils should then, under the direc- 
tion of the teacher, formulate a synopsis 
somewhat as follows: 


VIII. A Representative Assembly 
Granted the Colonists 


1. The government the first 12 
years 
2. Self - government introduced 
in 1619 
(a) The two chambers 
The council 
The House of Bur- 
gesses 
(b) Some of the effects of 
the formation of the 
House of Burgesses 
3. Virginia becomes a royal col- 
ony but the House of Bur- 
gesses remains 


As a formal assignment for the next 
day, the pupils may be told to study the 
new lesson, referring to the topical anal- 
vsis as found on the blackboard, to the 
end that they may be able to speak 
topically on the subject matter. 


Fifth Day. Asa test on the assigned 
lesson, the teacher should have the pu- 
pils recite topically on the lesson, but 
since this is a somewhat difficult topic 
she may break it up into smaller units 
and ask pupils to recite on them, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Tell how the colonists secured a 
local Parliament of their own. 

2. Tell of what it consisted and whom 
the two chambers represented. 

3. Where and when did this Parlia- 
ment meet for the first time, and how 
did it serve as a training school for 
statesmen and soldiers? 

4. How did the House of Burgesses 
infuse new life into the colony ? 

5. Tell how wives were imported for 
the colonists. 

6. Tell how Virginia became a roval 
colony. 
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The New Lesson 


Cavaliers and Roundheads. A íew 
years аНег Virginia became a royal col- 
ony, there broke out in England a long 
and fierce civil war between King 
Charles I, who wished to restrict the 
liberties of the English people, and his 
Parliament, who stoutly contended for 
their rights. The well-to-do classes, 
called “Cavaliers,” fought for the King; 
the common people, led by Oliver Crom- 
well were known as 'Roundheads," and 
fought on the side of the Parliament. 
King Charles was beheaded by Parlia- 
ment (1649); and for eleven years Eng- 
land was governed as a Republic, called 
the Commonwealth. The monarchy was 
restored in 1660 and Parliament placed 
King Charles II, son of Charles I, upon 
the throne. 

This fierce political quarrel in England 
extended, of course, to her colonies. The 
most influential of the Virginians fa- 
vored the Cavaliers. The Roundheads 
were unpopular ; and when the tyrannical 
Sir William Berkeley became governor 
(1642), he ordered them to leave for 
either Maryland or New England, where 
they were gladly welcomed. Under the 
Commonwealth, Berkeley was removed 
from office, but many Cavaliers emi- 
grated from England to Virginia where 
they were cordially received. Thus be- 
tween 1650 and 1670 the population of 
the colony grew from fifteen thousand 
to forty thousand. 


Bacon’s Rebellion. When Charles 
II became King, he reappointed Gover- 
nor Berkeley, and then fresh troubles 
began. The colonists grew very angry 
over the many attempts of the King and 
the Governor to interfere with their lib- 
erties as Englishmen, and they were quite 
ready for an outbreak when they could 
find any excuse for it. 

The occasion soon arrfved. The sav- 
ages had commenced to massacre the set- 
tlers, who demanded that the Governor 
send troops against the tribesmen. This 
Berkeley would not do, for he was pri- 
vately making a great deal of money by 
trading with the Indians for furs. Na- 


thaniel Bacon, an honest and courageous 
young member of the House of Bur- 
gesses, and but recently arrived from 
England, was the leader of those who 
objected to the Governor's conduct; and 
in 1676 he raised an independent com- 
pany of armed colonists to go out and 
attack the Indians. Berkeley called him 
a "rebel" for doing this, and ordered that 
he and his men at once lay down their 
weapons. Instead of doing that, they 
first went out and defeated the savages 
and then marched back to Jamestown, 
where the Governor and the regular mili- 
tia were waiting for them behind breast- 
works. After a sharp fight Bacon's party 
won the battle, and burned the village. 
It should be said, however, that James- 
town, having been found unhealthful, 
had little by little lost its population, so 
that by this time there were hardly more 
than forty houses in the place. 

Not long after this, Bacon died; and 
there now being no one left to lead the 
people, Berkeley revenged himself on the 
rebels by hanging twenty-three of them 
and taking the property of the others. 
When the King heard of this, he was 
very indignant and ordered the Governor 
to give up his office and. come back to 
England, saying: “That old fool has 
hanged more men in that naked country 
than I have done for the murder of my 
father." "If we had left him alone," 
said one of the leading settlers, “һе 
would have hanged half the country." 
Berkeley died the next year “of a broken 
heart," so his friends declared; he 
thought he had merely done his duty and 
had been wrongfully punished. 


Progress of the Colony. There were 
many dark years for the colonists—as 
governors came and went, each of them 
quarreling with the House of Burgesses ; 
as kings sought to extort money from 
them, or to curb their liberties ; as Indian 
and negro uprisings had to be met and 
overcome; and as bad seasons now and 
then brought disaster to the tobacco crop. 
But it must not be understood that, be- 
cause these occasional events brought 
gloom, the life of the colonists was not 
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without joy; we shall see that there 
really was, all this while, much prosper- 
ity, contentment, and steady growth. 


College of William and Mary. One 
strong evidence of progress was the 
founding (1693) of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary at Williamsburg, the new 
capital of the colony, five miles from 
Jamestown. This, the second college in 
the United States, became a famous 
school; within its walls were trained 
some of the Revolutionary leaders who, 
many vears later, were to free the col- 
onists from the growing burden of Eng- 
lish rule. 


Study Recitation. Statement of the 
aim: Today we shall learn how the civil 
war in England extended to Virginia; 
how the tyrannical action of Governor 
Berkeley resulted in what was called Ba- 
con's Rebellion; how the colony pros- 
pered in spite of the quarrels between 
the Governor and the House of Bur- 
gesses; and how the College of William 
and Mary was founded. Тһе teacher 
should describe briefly the causes and 
results of the civil war in England and 
how the political quarrel in England af- 
fected the Colony of Virginia. 

Pupils should read the topics of the 
new lesson and give rough summaries of 
them. 

Questions like the following may be 
considered in the thought analysis: 

Describe the so-called Bacon's Rebel- 
lion. Was Bacon really a traitor as 
Berkeley declared he was? Was Dacon 
justified in burning Jamestown? Did 
Berkeley have a right to trade with the 
Indians? Why did Bacon object to this? 
Can you defend Berkeley's action in 
hanging twenty-three of the rebels? 
Berkeley died of a broken heart. По 
you sympathize with him? Why? Was 
the King fair to Berkeley? Why? 

What caused some of the dark years 
for the colonists? Were the colonists 
interested in education? What makes 
vou think so? Under the direction of 
the teacher the pupils should make an 
outline of the new lesson, somewhat as 
follows: 


IX. Cavaliers and Roundheads 


1. The quarrel between Charles I 
and the Parliament 
2. Many Cavaliers emigrated to 
Virginia 
X. Bacon’s Rebellion 


1. Berkeley reappointed governor 
and the effect 

2. Trouble with the Indians 

3. Bacon defeats Berkeley and 
burns Jamestown 

4. How Berkeley took revenge on 
the colonists after the death 
of Bacon 

5. The King recalls Berkeley 


XI. Progress of the Colony and Found- 
ing of the College of William and 
Mary 


With the topical analysis as a guide, 
the pupils should be required to study 
the topics, "Cavaliers and Roundheads,” 
"Dacon's Rebellion" and "Progress of 
the Colony" for the next day. 


Sixth Day. In the formal recitation 
on the assigned lesson, the pupils should 
be required to report topically on the 
topics of the assigned lesson. 

Тһе assignment of the new lesson: 

During the time that the history of 
the Colony of Virginia is studied, or at 
the close of the first study of the colonv, 
questions that demand more or less re- 
flection, or which may result in forming 
judgments regarding the rightness or 
wrongness of the acts of historical per- 
sonages, may be given out in class, be 
dictated to the class or be placed on the 
board for study and discussion. 

Questions like the following may be 
introduced : 

1. Study the picture, The Landing at 
Jamestown, on page 56 of the textbook, 
and tell what it suggests to you. 

2. Write the story suggested by the 
picture on page 65 of the textbook which 
presents the scene in which Berkeley 
calls Bacon a rebel. Use direct dis- 
course and make it as dramatic as pos- 
sible. 
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3. What characteristics did Smith pos- 
sess that made him a leader? Was he 
feared more than liked by the colonists? 
What makes you think so? Was it right 
for Smith to declare, “Не that will not 
work shall not eat"? 

4. How far was Jamestown from Lon- 
don? How long did it take for copies 
of new laws or regulations relating to 
the Virginia Colony to reach Jamestown 
from London? What bearing did this 
have on the development of self-govern- 
ment in the colony? 

5. Was Bacon entirely right in his 
treatment of Berkeley? Was Berkeley 
entirely in the wrong? 

6. How did the colonists treat the 
Indians? Did the Indians have rights 
which the colonists ignored? 

7. As a subject for debate: The In- 
dian massacres in Virginia might have 
been avoided. 


Seventh Day. Ап entire recitation 
period may profitably be spent by the 
class discussing the above questions. 


Written Compositions. Many writ- 
ten recitations should be introduced in 
connection with the study of history. 
Such written compositions constitute a 
valuable phase of language work and 
may well take up a part of the period 
devoted to language or grammar. 

Various forms of written work based 
on the unit in history may be required, 
as follows: 

1. Pupils may be required to write 
fully on some one topic of their own 
choosing. 

2. Pupils may be asked to write a page 
or more on any topic selected by the 
teacher. 

3. Pupils may be asked to answer 
thought questions. 

4. Pupils may be required to write 
summaries of topics or units. 

5. After other colonies have been stud- 
ied pupils may be required to compare, 
say, the life in the Colony of Virginia 
with that in the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony or New York. 

'These written exercises may very 
properly be taken up soon after the 


work on the Colony of Virginia has be- 
gun, and be carried on during the time 
the history of the colony is a subject 
for study. 


The Final Summary. The final ef- 
fort of the teacher must be directed to 
securing the final summary of the entire 
unit. To encourage pupils in their 
efforts to summarize a large unit the 
teacher should in a brief talk of, say, 
ten minutes, show how the important 
events in the history of the Colony of 
Virginia may be presented in a con- 
nected way. 

Realizing that pupils will experience 
not a little difficulty in summarizing large 
units, she will come to their assistance 
by helping them modify the outline as 
found on pages 3581-88 by omitting the 
subheads of the topics, by omitting cer- 
tain topics entirely, and by combining re- 
lated topics. 
` With the topical analysis before them 
and with books open, the teacher and 
pupils working together should prepare 
the summary outline to read somewhat 
as follows: 


I. The organization of the London 
! and Plymouth companies and the 
founding of Jamestown 


IL John Smith, the starving time, and 
the introduction of private own- 
ership of land 


ПІ. The cultivation of tobacco and the 
introduction of slavery 


IV. The government of Virginia 
V. Bacon's Rebellion 


Pupils should be drilled on this outline 
so that they can give it from memory. 

The assignment for the next day will 
be to have pupils prepare to present 
orally the history of the Colony of Vir- 
ginia in ten minutes. It will be found 
that when pupils have gained some 
power in summarizing broad subjects 
they will enjoy giving summaries not 
only in history, but in other subjects in 
the curriculum. 
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While the value of history is largely 
cultural and children will not be ex- 
pected at the end of a course in that 
subject to remember all they have 
learned, these general summaries will 
help materiall in fixing for life some 
of the great events in the history of our 
country. 

These summaries can be made the 
means of giving an excellent training in 
generalizing. Suppose the class is pre- 
pared to summarize the history of Vir- 
ginia in ten minutes and several pupils 
have succeeded in bringing their oral 
presentations within the time limit; the 
teacher may raise the question, "Is there 
a pupil who will give the summary in 
eight minutes?" If a pupil is found able 
to do that without increasing his rapid- 
ity of utterance, then volunteers may be 
called for to "break the record" by giv- 
ing it in seven, six and five minutes. 


Time Devoted to the Study of the 
Colonies. It may take two, possibly 
three, weeks to accomplish the work on 
the Colony of Virginia. But the infer- 
ence should not follow that the entire 
colonial period is to be studied so ex- 
haustively. Тһе Virginia Colony is typ- 
ical of all Southern colonies. Descrip- 
tion of life in Maryland and North and 
South Carolina is largely a repetition of 
life in Virginia. Hence less attention 
need be given to the manners and cus- 
toms of the early settlers in those col- 
onies. Only the points of difference, 
if of sufficient importance, need be con- 
sidered. Тһе one new thought that 
pupils must carry away from a study 
of Maryland Colony is that, while the 
Catholics were in control, religious tol- 
eration obtained. Іп connection with 
Georgia, all that pupils need to under- 
stand and remember is the philanthropic 
movement that resulted in the planting 
of the colony, and the purpose Georgia 
served as a military outpost against the 
warlike Spaniards іп Florida. It might 
be well for the teacher to summarize 
the important things in regard to these 
satelite colonies, thus diminishing the 
time that needs be spent on them. 


In the North the central colony is 
Massachusetts. While this colony should 
be studied carefully to bring out the 
points of contrast between it and its 
sister colony, Virginia, it will be found 
that less attention may be given to cer- 
tain phases of life because of the close 
study made of the Southern colony. 
Around Massachusetts Bay Colony may 
be grouped the other colonies of New 
England. 

Either Pennsylvania or New York 
can be taken as the typical Middle col- 
ony. The others may be grouped about 
the one selected. 

In the general review of all the col- 
onies, such broad subjects as "Education 
in the Colonies," "Religion," "Industry 
and Commerce” and “Government” 
should be considered. 


The Administrations of Andrew Jack- 
son, 1829-1837* 


In many respects the election of Jack- 
son was an event of as much political 
importance as was the election of Jeffer- 
son. Men hailed it as another great up- 
rising of the people, as another triumph 
of democracy. They acted as if the 
country had been delivered from im- 
pending evil, and hurried by thousands 
to Washington to see the hero inaugu- 
rated and the era of promised reform 
opened. 


The New Party. Jackson treated the 
public offices as the "spoils of victory," 
and within a few weeks hundreds of 
postmasters, collectors of revenue and 
other office-holders were turned out, and 
their places given to active workers for 
Jackson. This "Spoils System" was new 
in national politics and created immense 
excitement. But it was nothing more 
than an attempt to build up a new na- 
tional party in the same way that parties 
had already been built up in some of the 
states. 


Jackson as President. In many re- 
spects Jackson's administration was the 
* From A Brief History of the United States, 


by John Bach McMaster. Copyright, 1907, by 
American Book Company. 
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most exciting the country had yet expe- 
rienced. Never since the days of Presi- 
dent John Adams had party feeling run 
sohigh. The vigorous personality of the 
President, his intense sincerity, his de- 
termination to do, at all hazards, just 
what he believed to be right, made him 
devoted friends and bitter enemies, and 
led to his administration's being often 
called the “Reign of Andrew Jackson." 
Тһе questions with which he had to deal 
were of serious importance, and on the 
solution of some of them hung the safety 
of the republic. 


METHOD OF TEACHING THE ABOVE 
TOPICS 


As a preparation for the study of this 
administration it is suggested that the 
teacher review briefly the public services 
of Jackson up to the time he became 
president, dwelling particularly on his 
military exploits in winning the Battle of 
New Orleans and crushing the Seminole 
Indians in Florida. 

'The teacher, too, should give a picture 
of the times immediately preceding the 
administration of Andrew Jackson; 
show how the people thought that they 
needed a champion to protect them from 
oppressive legislation; and that they be- 
lieved they had found such a champion 
in the person of Andrew Jackson. 

Тһе teacher may also summarize 
briefly the three principal things for 
which the administration of Jackson 
stands : 

1. The introduction of the “Spoils 
System." 

2. Nullification of South Carolina. 

3. The war on the United States 
Bank. 

It will be necessary for the teacher 
to help the pupils in the study of the 
text. The large questions that came up 
for settlement in Jackson's administra- 
tion are difficult for an immature mind 
to grasp and understand. It is advis- 
able, therefore, for the teacher to offer 
explanations and at times to furnish 
facts which will illuminate the text. To 
do this the teacher herself must know 


history, and be a teacher of history, not 
simply a hearer of lessons. 

The time devoted to the recitation in 
history each day will, as a rule, be de- 
voted to (1) a test on the assigned les- 
son, and (2) a study recitation in which 
the teacher and pupils study the text 
with books open, as a preparation for 
the independent study by the pupils. 

To illustrate the method of procedure, 
the work on the subject matter is divided 
into days. Тһе class teacher, knowing 
the subject and the ability of the pupils, 
is in a position to decide fairly accu- 
rately the amount of subject matter that 
can be covered in a day. 


First Day. After the teacher has in- 
troduced the pupils to the study of the 
administrations of Andrew Jackson, as 
indicated above, the closer study of the 
text may be begun. Each topic may first 
be read orally or silently in class. 

The first three sentences of the text 
are introductory ones and it may be nec- 
essary for the teacher to make clear 
their meaning. A note found at the bot- 
tom of the page of the textbook will 
help explain the significance of the last 
sentence. Pupils should be asked the 
meaning of "triumph of democracy," 
"impending evil," “ега of promised re- 
form." Тһе pupils should use the dic- 
tionary if necessary. 

Questions like the following may be 
discussed in class: 

What is meant by collectors of rev- 
enue? How could the “Spoils System” 
help in building up a national party? If 
the pupils do not know, the teacher 
should offer the explanation. 

What is meant by the second sentence, 
"Never since the days of President 
John Adams had party feeling run so 
high"? What is meant by “vigorous 
personality”? "Intense sincerity”? “De- 
termination to do"? What were the 
serious questions referred to? 

But it should be remembered that the 
teacher is not the only one to ask ques- 
tions. The pupils should be encouraged 
to ask questions freely to the end that 
any point not clear to them may be 
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explained by the teacher, or possibly 
some pupil. 

As a formal assignment for the next 
day, have the pupils: 

1. Read the above topics, and be pre- 
pared to give the substance of them in 
class. The paragraph headings will be 
found very suggestive. They should be 
used as a basis for the topical recitations. 

2. Discuss the character of Andrew 
Jackson. 

3. Read the note at the bottom of page 
288, which is here inserted, and be pre- 
pared to describe the inauguration of 
President Jackson. 

Note. Тһе inauguration was of the 
simplest kind. Uncovered, on foot, es- 
corted by the committee in charge, and 
surrounded on both sides by gigs, wood 
wagons, hacks full of women and chil- 
dren, and followed by thousands of men 
from all parts of the country, Jackson 
walked from his hotel to the Capitol and 
on the east portico took the oath of 
office. A wild rush was then made by 
the people to shake his hand. With dif- 
ficulty the President reached a horse and 
started for the White House, “pursued 
by a motley concourse of people, rid- 
ing, running helter-skelter, striving who 
should first gain admittance.” So great 
was the crowd at the White House that 
Jackson was pushed through the draw- 
ing room and would have been crushed 
against the wall had not his friends 
linked arms and made a barrier about 
him. The windows had to be opened 
to enable the crowd to leave the room. 


Second Day. The pupils will be re- 
quired to talk topically on the assigned 
lesson. If the subject matter is not quite 
clear to the pupils the teacher will offer 
additions and explanations. 


The New Lesson 


The South Carolina Doctrine. Such 
a one was the old issue of the tariff. 
The view of the South as set forth by 
the leaders, especially by Calhoun of 
South Carolina, was that the state ought 
to nullify the Tariff Act of 1828 because 
it was unconstitutional. Daniel Web- 


ster attacked this South Carolina Doc- 
trine and (1830) argued the issue with 
Senator Hayne of South Carolina. The 
speeches of the two men in the Senate, 
the debate which followed, and the im- 
portance of the issue, make the occasion 
a famous one in our history. That South 
Carolina would go so far as actually to 
carry out the doctrine and nullify the 
tariff did not seem likely. But the seri- 
ousness of South Carolina alarmed the 
friends of the tariff, and in 1832 Con- 
gress amended the act of 1828 and re- 
duced the duties. 


South Carolina Nullifies the Tariff. 
This did not satisfy South Carolina. The 
new tariff still protected manufactures, 
and it was protection that she opposed: 
and in November, 1832, she adopted the 
Ordinance of Nullification, which for- 
bade any of her citizens to pay the tariff 
duties after February 1, 1833. 

When Congress met in December, 
1832, the great question was what to do 
with South Carolina. Jackson was de- 
termined the law should be obeyed, sent 
vessels to Charleston Harbor, and asked 
for a Force Act to enable him to collect 
the revenue by force if necessary. 


The Great Debate. In the course of 
the debate on the Force Act, Calhoun 
(who had resigned the vice-presidency 
and had been elected a senator from 
South Carolina) explained and defended 
nullification and contended that it was 
a peaceable and lawful remedy and a 
proper exercise of state rights. Web- 
ster denied that the Constitution was a 
mere compact, declared that nullification 
and secession were rebellion, and upheld 
the sovereignty of the Union. 


The Compromise of 1833. Clay 
meantime came forward with a compro- 
mise. He proposed that the tariff of 
1832 should be reduced gradually till 
1842, when all duties should be twenty 
per cent on the value of the articles im- 
ported. As such duties would not be 
protective, Calhoun and the other South- 
ern members accepted the plan, and the 
compromise tariff was passed in March, 
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1833. То satisfy the North and uphold 
the authority of the government, the 
Force Act also was passed. But as 
South Carolina repealed the Ordinance 
of Nullification there was never any need 
to use force. 


Study Recitation. Although the 
question of the tariff has come up prior 
to this time, it is advisable to have the 
subject explained again. The teacher 
should also explain to the class what is 
meant by "nullifying the Tariff Act." 
She should state the position maintained 
by Calhoun in regard to the South Car- 
olina Doctrine as found in the note on 
page 290 of the textbook, and which 15 
found below. She should be prepared 
to read extracts from the speeches of 
Senator Hayne and of Daniel Webster. 
She should summarize the theory of the 
National Government as advanced by 
Webster in the greatest speech ever de- 
livered in Congress, and possibly in the 
world, somewhat as follows: 

1. Not the states but the people of the 
nation made the Constitution. 

2. If Congress exceeded its powers, 
appeal could be made to the Supreme 
Court to declare the laws null or void. 

3. Тһе Union would fall apart if each 
state could nullify an act of Congress. 

There will be no necessity to outline 
the doctrine of state sovereignty as ad- 
vanced by Hayne because that doctrine 
is clearly stated by Calhoun and is con- 
tained in the note here introduced. 

Note. Calhoun maintained (1) that 
the Constitution is a compact or contract 
between the states; (2) that Congress 
can only exercise such power as this 
compact gives it; (3) that when Con- 
gress assumes power not given it and 
enacts a law it has no authority to enact, 
any state may veto, or nullify, that law ; 
that is, declare it not a law within her 
boundary; (4) that Congress has no 
authority to lay a tariff for any other 
purpose than to pay the debts of the 
United States; (5) that the tariff to 
protect manufactures was therefore an 
exercise of power not granted by the 
Constitution. This view of the Consti- 


tution was held by the Southern States 
generally. But as the two most ardent 
expounders of it were Hayne and Cal- 
houn, both of South Carolina, it was 
called the South Carolina Doctrine. 

Тһе teacher should make selections 
from the speeches of Hayne and Web- 
ster, and have some of the best readers 
either read or recite them before the 
class at some future time. 

Questions like the following should he 
discussed : a 

Why was South Carolina not satisfied 
with the amendment of 1832? Explain 
the Ordinance of Nullification. What 
position did Jackson take in regard to 
the action of South Carolina? 

While, in a way, Calhoun and Web- 
ster covered the same ground in their 
speeches that Hayne and Webster had, 
the teacher should read extracts from 
them to the class, if only to show the 
intense earnestness and force with which 
Calhoun defended the principle of nul- 
lification. 

Suggestive questions on the topic, 
“The Compromise of 1833": 

What is meant by a compromise? 
What was the compromise proposed? 
Why should the tariff be reduced grad- 
ually? Why was Calhoun satisfied with 
the compromise? Was there any neces- 
sity to pass the Force Bill? Why, then, 
was it passed? Explain how each side 
won a victory. Did the Southern leader 
really give up the theory of nullification? 

As an assignment for the next day, 
have the pupils: 

1. Study the above topic and be ready 
to recite topically on it. 

2. Answer the questions: 

(a) Tell about the speeches of Hayne 
and Webster. 

(b) Tell how South Carolina adopted 
the Ordinance of Nullification and what 
Jackson did to uphold the Tariff Law 
of 1832. 

(c) Tell of the great debate on the 
Force Act. 

(d) Tell how Clay's compromise re- 
sulted in the repeal of the Ordinance of 
Nullification. 
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Third Day. The pupils should be re- 
quired to recite topically on the assigned 
lesson, and to talk on the questions sub- 
mitted the previous day. 


Тһе New Lesson 


First National Nominating Conven- 
tions. Іп the midst of the excitement 
over the tariff, came the election of 1832. 
Since 1824, when the Republican Party 
was breaking up, presidential candidates 
had been nominated by state legislatures 
and caucuses of members of state legis- 
latures. But in 1831 the Anti-Masons 
held a convention at Baltimore, nom- 
inated William Wirt and Amos Ell- 
maker for President and Vice-president, 
and so introduced the national nominat- 
ing convention. 

'The example thus set was quickly fol- 
lowed: In December, 1831, a national 
convention of National Republicans 
nominated Clay (then a senator) for 
President, and John Sergeant for Vice- 
president. In May, 1832, a national con- 
vention of Jackson men, or Democrats, 
as some called them, nominated Martin 
Van Buren for Vice-president. There 
was no need to renominate Jackson, for 
in a letter to some friends he had al- 
ready declared himself a candidate, and 
many state legislatures had made the 
nomination. He was still the idol of the 
people and was reelected by a greater 
majority than in 1828. 

The Bank Attacked. One of the is- 
sues in the campaign was the recharter 
of the Bank of the United States, whose 
charter was to expire in 1836. Jackson 
always hated that institution, had at- 
tacked it in his annual messages, and had 
vetoed (1832) a recharter bill passed 
(for political effect) by Clay and his 
friends іп Congress. 

Removal of the Deposits. Jackson 
therefore looked upon his*reelection as 
a popular approval of his treatment of 
the bank. He continued to attack it, and 
in 1833 requested the Secretary of the 
Treasury, William Duane, to remove the 
deposits of the government money from 
the bank and its branches. When Duane 
refused, Jackson turned him out of office 


and put in Roger B. Taney, who made 
the removal. 

'The Senate passed resolutions, moved 
by Clay, censuring the President for this 
action; but Senator Benton of Missouri 
said that he would not rest till the cen- 
sure was expunged. Expunging now 
became a party question. State after 
state instructed its senators to vote for 
it, and finally in 1837 the Senate ordered 
a black line to be drawn around the res- 
olutions and the words “Expunged by 
order of the Senate” to be written across 
them. 


Rise of the Whig Party. The hatred 
which the National Republicans felt for 
Jackson was intense. They accused him 
of trying to set up a despotic govern- 
ment, and asserting that they were con- 
tending against the same kind of tyranny 
our forefathers fought against in the 
War of Independence, they called them- 
selves Whigs. In the state elections of 
1834 the new name came into general 
use, and thenceforth for many years 
there was a national Whig Party. 


Study Recitation. 
questions may be asked: 

Who were the Anti-Masons?  Per- 
haps it may be well for the teacher to 
tell the class that Jackson had declared 
again and again that he would not be 
a candidate for the présidency a second 
time, but that it is said his desire to 
destroy the United States Bank caused 
him to change his mind. 

Before the subject of the United 
States Bank is taken up the teacher 
should engage the pupils in a conversa- 
tion to find out what they know about 
the subject of banks and banking. It 
will probably be necessary for the 
teacher to make clear to the pupils the 
following: 

1. A bank and its functions. 

2. Kinds of banks. 

3. The United States Bank, its branch 
banks and functions of each. 

4. Why Jackson was opposed to the 
bank. 

5. A brief history of the United States 
Bank to 1832. 


The following 
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The teacher should state to the pupils 
that Jackson had forced the bank into 
politics, that the friends of the bank took 
the name National Republicans, and that 
the campaign turned on the recharter of 
the bank. Then the pupils will be in 
a position to appreciate the significance 
of the first sentence. Jackson therefore 
looked upon his reelection as a popular 
approval of his treatment of the bank. 

'The teacher should make clear that the 
tariff brought in more revenue than the 
government needed, and that as a conse- 
quence large amounts of money had 
hitherto been deposited in the United 
States Bank which now were withdrawn. 

If possible, the teacher should get a 
copy of the resolutions passed by the 
Senate censuring the President, and 
showing how they were expunged. 

As a formal assignment for the next 
day, the pupils should be prepared to 
give the substance of each paragraph and 
to answer the following questions: 

1. Tell how the national nominating 
conventions were introduced. 

2. What was Jackson's attitude toward 
the United States Bank? 

3. What was done with the money the 
United States Government had deposited 
in the bank? 

4. Tell about the resolutions passed by 
the Senate which censured the Presi- 
dent, and how these resolutions were ex- 
punged. 

5. Tell about organization of the Whig 
Party. 


Fourth Day. Аз a test on the as- 
signed lesson, the pupils will recite top- 
ically on parts of the assigned lesson, and 
answer the assigned questions. 


The New Lesson 


The Anti-Slavery Movement. The 
Missouri Compromise was supposed to 
have settled the issue of slavery. But its 
effect was just the reverse. Anti-slavery 
agitators were aroused. The anti-slavery 
newspapers grew more numerous and 
aggressive. New anti-slavery societies 
were formed and old ones were revived 
and became aggressive, and in 1833 dele- 


gates from many of them met at Phila- 
delphia and formed the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. 


Anti-Slavery Documents. Тһе field 
of work for the anti-slavery people was 
naturally the South. That section was 
flooded with newspapers, pamphlets, pic- 
tures, and handbills intended to stir up 
sentiment for instant abolition of slavery 
and liberation of the slaves. 

Against this the South protested, de- 
clared such documents were likely to 
cause slaves to run away or rise in in- 
surrection, and called on the North to 
suppress them. 


Pro-Slavery Mobs. To stop their 
circulation by legal means was not pos- 
sible, so attempts were made to do it 
by illegal means. In many Northern 
cities, as Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton, Utica, and elsewhere, mobs broke 
up the anti-slavery meetings. In Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, the postmaster 
seized some anti-slavery documents and 
the people burned them. At Cincinnati, 
the newspaper office of James G. Birney 
was twice sacked and his press de- 
stroyed (1836). Another at Alton, Illi- 
nois, was four times attacked, and the 
owner, Elijah Lovejoy, was at last killed 
by the mob while protecting his press. 


The Right of Petition. Not content 
with this, the pro-slavery people at- 
tempted to pass a bill through Congress 
(1836) to exclude anti-slavery docu- 
ments from the mails, and even attacked 
the right of petition. The bill to close 
the mails to anti-slavery documents 
failed. But the attempt to exclude anti- 
slavery petitions from the House of Rep- 
resentatives succeeded: a “Gag Rule” 
was adopted which forbade any petition, 
resolution, or paper relating in any way 
to slavery or the abolition of slavery to 
be received; this was in force to 1844. 


Our Country out of Debt. Despite 
all this political commotion our country 
for years past had prospered greatly. In 
this prosperity the government had 
shared. Its income had far exceeded 
its expenses, and by using the surplus 
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year by year to reduce the national debt 
it succeeded in paying the last dollar by 
1835. 


The Surplus. Aíter the debt was ex- 
tinguished a surplus still remained, and 
was greatly increased by a sudden specu- 
lation in public lands, so that by the 
middle of 1836 the government had more 
than $40,000,000 of surplus money in 
the banks. 

What to do with the money was a 
serious question, and all sorts of uses 
were suggested. But Congress decided 
that from the surplus as it existed on 
January 1, 1837, $5,000,000 should be 
subtracted and the remainder distributed 
among the states in four installments. 


Study Recitation. Questions like the 
following will be discussed in class: 

Some pupil should state the provisions 
of the Missouri Compromise. What is 
meant by "anti-slavery newspapers" and 
“anti-slavery agitation" ? 

Why did the South call on the North 
to suppress anti-slavery literature? 

Why could the circulation of anti- 
slavery literature not be stopped by legal 
means?  Enumerate the instances in 
which this was attempted by illegal 
means. 

How did the pro-slavery people man- 
age not to have anti-slavery petitions 
received by the House of Representa- 
tives? 

How did our government come to be 
out of debt? 

What is meant by "after the debt was 
extinguished"? Was it a wise act of 
Congress to provide for the distribution 
of the surplus amounting to $37,000,000 
among the states? What states shared 
in this surplus? 

As a formal assignment for the next 
day, pupils should be able to give the 
substance of each paragraph and topic, 
and be able to answer the following 
questions: 

1. Tell about the growth of the anti- 
slavery movement. 

2. Tell about the action of the pro- 
slavery mobs. 

3. Tell about the “Сар Rule." 


4. Tell how the United States Gov- 
ernment came to have a surplus, and 
what was done with this surplus. 


Fifth Day. Asa test on the assigned 
lesson, the next day the pupils should 
be required to answer the questions sub- 
mitted to them the previous day. 

After the pupils have studied the ad- 
ministration of Andrew Jackson both in 
class and at home, and after they have 
given the substance of the topics, they 
should study the entire unit with the 
view of: 

1. More thoroughly understanding the 
subject matter. 

2. Being able to recite topically on any 
topic or series of topics. 

3. Being able to summarize briefly the 
entire unit. 

With the above ends in view the 
teacher should, working with the pupils, 
divide the subject matter of the chapter 
into topics somewhat as follows: 


I. Jackson and the Public Offices 
II. The Nullification of South Carolina 
III. The First National 
Convention 
IV. The War on the United States Bank 


V. The Anti-Slavery Movement and 
Right of Petition 


VI. Financial Condition of the Country 


Then the pupils should, while review- 
ing the chapter, find appropriate sub- 
heads under each topic. These may be 
recast somewhat by the teacher so that 
the outline may assume a form some- 
what as follows: 


Nominating 


Jackson's Administration 
I. Jackson and the Public Offices 


1. Offices considered as spoils of 
victory 

2. Purpose of “Spoils System" 

3. The personality of the Presi- 
dent 


II. The Nullification of South Carolina 


1. The view of the South in ге- 
gard to the tariff 
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2. The speeches of Webster and 
Hayne 

3. The tariff reduced in 1832 

4. Ordinance of Nullification 

5. The Force Act and the Great 
Debate, Webster-Calhoun 

6. The Compromise of 1833 


ІП. The First National 
Convention 


1. The Anti-Masons in 1831 
2. Nomination of Jackson in 1832 


Nominating 


IV. The War on the United States Bank 
l. Jackson vetoes the Bank Bill 
of 1832 
2. Jackson withdraws govern- 
ment deposits from the bank 


in 1 

3. Тһе President censured by the 
Senate 

4. The resolutions  censuring 


Jackson expunged in 1837 


V. The Anti-Slavery Movement and 
Right of Petition 


1. The Missouri Compromise and 
its effect 

2. The Anti-Slavery Society and 
its agitations 

3. Pro-Slavery mobs 

4. "Gag Rule" 


VI. Financial Condition of the Country 


1. The national debt paid by 1835 
2. The surplus divided among the 
states 


With the topical outline on the black- 
board to be referred to by the pupils, 
they should review the entire chapter 
and be able to recite topically on the en- 
tíre unit. The teacher should urge the 
pupils to recite their review history les- 
son at home. In this way each pupil 
will get a chance to talk on the entire 
chapter. 


Additional Thought Questions. 
While the pupils are reviewing Jackson's 
administrations as a whole, or after they 


have completed the review, additional 
thought questions should be introduced, 
some of which may require the making 
of ethical judgments. Questions like the 
following may be considered: 

What is there wrong in the doctrine, 
“To the victor belong the spoils of the 
enemy," when applied to politics? Did 
Jackson realize that he was introducing 
a "Spoils System" that was to continue 
in the Government of the United States 
until recent years? Was Jackson right 
in assuming that every taxpayer should 
be given a chance to hold office? 

What is meant by “civil service re- 
form"? What government employees in 
your city or town are under civil service 
rule? Should they be? Arguments for 
and against. 

In Jackson's administration, the sturdy 
manhood of the nation, for the first time, 
felt that it was admitted to a full share 
in the government. Explain. 

Why was the South so bitterlv opposed 
to the tariff? Had the threat of nullifi- 
cation. been used before 1832? Cite 
cases. It is said that in the great debate 
between Webster and Hayne, Hayne oc- 
cupied old ground, and Webster occupied 
new ground. Explain. 

What was meant by state sovereignty ? 
Did that idea disappear after South Caro- 
lina was appeased by the Compromise of 
1833? Are compromises necessary to 
the working of a democratic form of 
government? Cite cases in your com- 
munity. Did Calhoun really try to break 
up the Union? Upon his death in 1850, 
Daniel Webster said of him: “Не had 
the indispensable basis of all high char- 
acter and that was unspotted integrity 
and unimpeached honor. .. . І do not 
believe he had a selfish motive or a sel- 
fish thought in his whole being." How 
do you reconcile this estimate of Calhoun 
with his acts? 

What in your estimation, caused Jack- 
son to be so extremely hostile to the 
United States Bank? Woodrow Wilson 
in Division and Reunion says: "It prob- 
ably was a wise instinct that caused Jack- 
son to destroy the bank." Give argu- 
ments for and against this idea. Wilson 
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also says: "If it was the right thing to 
do, Jackson did it in the worst possible 
way." Do you agree to this? Why? 

Was Jackson's influence on politics 
good or bad, on the whole? If you had 
lived from 1829 to 1836, what party 
would you have belonged to? Why? 
Why was Jackson so popular with the 
people? 


The Final Summary. After pupils 
have reviewed the administrations of 
Andrew Jackson according to the topical 
outline as found on: page 2529, they 
should, under the direction of the teacher, 
learn to summarize the entire unit. The 
following outline may be used: 

l. Jackson and the "Spoils System." 

2. Nullification of South Carolina. 

3. Тһе United States Bank. 

Pupils should give this general sum- 
mary ог bird's-eye view of Jackson's 
administrations in about six or eight min- 
utes. 


Present Day Problems 


From Ап American History, by David Saville 
Muzzey. Copyright, 1011, published by Ginn 
and Company. 

More than a hundred years ago Fisher 
Ames of Massachusetts declared on the 
floor of Congress that our nation had 
grown “too big for union and too sordid 
for patriotism." The 5,000,000 Amer- 
icans of Fisher Ames's time have in- 
creased eighteenfold, and in 1912 one 
man in Wall Street, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, controlled railroads, steamship 
lines, industries, insurance companies, 
and banks capitalized at nearly $10,000,- 
000,000, double the total wealth of the 
thirteen colonies which Fisher Ames, as 
a youth, rejoiced to see shake off the 
yoke of George III. Yet our Union is 
more firmly cemented than ever before, 
and our devotion to the republic is un- 
shaken. 

We are attempting to maintain a de- 
mocracy, or government by the people, 
on a scale never before witnessed in the 
world.’ The failure of our great experi- 
ment has been freely predicted both bv 
pessimists at home and by incredulous 


visitors from abroad; but these voices 
are only a stimulus to that "eternal vig- 
ilance" which Daniel Webster declared 
to be the "price of Liberty." Our repub- 
lican government is always on trial, and 
its problems at the present day are seri- 
ous and menacing. 

Who was Fisher Ames? Unless pupils 
have access to reference books which 
will enable them to answer this question, 
the teacher should do so. If necessary 
she should also explain what is meant 
by the quotation “too big for Union and 
too sordid for patriotism.” How is it 
possible that one man can control capi- 
talized wealth to the extent of $10,000,- 
000,000? State some’ facts which would 
indicate that the third sentence is not an 
exaggeration. Commit the fourth sen- 
tence to memory. What is a pessimist? 
Discuss the meaning and significance of 
the fifth sentence. Explain that our re- 
public is always on trial. 

The greatest danger to our republic 
today is the corruption of the govern- 
ment by the money power. The State 
is society organized for mutual protec- 
tion and for various advantages in social 
intercourse, commerce, the cultivation of 
the arts and sciences, and the interchange 
of products and ideas with the nations 
of the earth. The government, in a dem- 
ocratic state like ours, is simply a com- 
mittee chosen by society to make and 
carry out the laws for the general ben- 
efit of society. Whenever the instru- 
ments of government—the legislatures, 
the courts, the executive offices—are 
dominated by interests which make them 
serve only a small part of society, then 
the government ceases to be “represent- 
ative” and democratic. And unless the 
people constantly regain and preserve 
their control of the government, they 
must live in slavery. І 

What is meant by the money power? 
Name the purposes for which society. is 
organized. Give the definition of "the 
government" as found in the third sen- 
tence. Name the government in your 
community. The fourth sentence states 
conditions under which the government 
ceases to be representative and demo- 
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cratic. What does that mean and what 
are the conditions referred to? What 
does the last sentence mean? 


Now ever since the triumph of the 
"business interests" in the campaign of 
1896, and the rapid organization of 
trusts following the Spanish War, mate- 
rial prosperity has seemed to be the sole 
measure of the greatness of our coun- 
try. The protection of property has ap- 
parently outweighed the safeguarding of 
liberty. Not only do the great trusts 
control the economic interests of our 
country,—the output of products, the 
wages of laborers, the prices of the 
necessities of life,—but they invade the 
realm of politics and dominate our law- 
givers and our judges. 

Their enormous wealth makes it pos- 
sible for them to influence state legisla- 
tures to send to the United States Sen- 
ate, men who are practically their own 
agents,—railroad senators, sugar sen- 
ators, oil senators, lumber senators, sil- 
ver senators,—and these men can almost 
always hinder legislation by Congress 
hostile to the interests which they repre- 
sent. Moreover, since the senators vir- 
tually choose all the Federal judges, the 
United States courts from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia are composed of men who almost 
invariably have rendered their decisions 
in favor of the interests of the great 
corporations. 


What is meant by business interests? 
What are “trusts”? What does the sec- 
ond sentence mean? What are the 
things mentioned in the third and fourth 
sentences over which the trusts have 
secured control? How does the Con- 
stitution provide for the appointment of 
Federal judges? As a matter of fact, 
“senatorial courtesy” demands that the 
president appoint men to Federal offices 
who are recommended to him by the sen- 
ators of the states in which they are 
appointed. How does this custom make 
possible court decisions which favor the 
“business interests” ? 


The past ten years, however, have seen 
a wonderful awakening in the American 


people to the evils of trust-controlled 
government. A wave of reform senti- 
ment is sweeping over our country, gain- 
ing force each year. Roosevelt, with his 
sincerity and boundless courage, is gen- 
erally recognized as the leader of this 
crusade for the “square deal" in busi- 
ness. Since the daily press, often owned 
and muzzled by the trusts, has ceased to 
lead public opinion, a number of popular 
magazines (Collier's Weekly, The Out- 
look, the American Magazine, McClure's, 
Everybody's, Hampton's) have taken up 
the work of exposing the crooked meth- 
ods of the trusts and the corruption of 
our legislatures,—the work of “muck- 
raking," as it has been called. In the 
Western States, especially, the reform 
movement has grown rapidly. In Wis- 
consin, for example, the people, after a 
ten years’ fight led by Robert M. La 
Follette (now United States senator), 
wrested their legislature from the con- 
trol of the railroads, overthrew the old 
boss-ridden nominating convention, se- 
lected their own candidates for office by 
popular vote, and bound their legislature 
to elect to the United States Senate the 
men of the people's choice. Now two- 
thirds of the states of the Union are 
nominating their lawmakers and officers 
by popular vote, and by provision of the 
Seventeenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, adopted in 1913, senators are 
elected by direct vote of the people. 


Following the lead of Oregon, a num- 
ber of states ( Michigan, Missouri, South 
Dakota, Utah, Oklahoma, Montana) 
have adopted the "initiative" and the 
"referendum." Іп a word, the people 
are beginning to control their represent- 
atives, to make government a service to 
the community at large instead of a pro- 
tection to the interests of a few enor- 
mously wealthy men. The people are 
determined to drive business out of pol- 
itics. Twenty years ago Senator Ingalls 
of Kansas: declared cynically that the 
purification of politics was “ап iridescent 
dream." Today there is a great com- 
pany of Americans resolved that the 
dream shall come true. 
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How have the magazines mentioned in 
the above paragraphs helped in purity- 
ing politics? 

Describe the reform movement as it 
has been worked out in Wisconsin. Ex- 
plain how in a number of states the peo- 
ple are beginning to control their repre- 
sentatives. What is meant by "initiative" 
and "referendum"? What is meant by 
"driving business out of politics"? 


A little group of men in Congress, con- 
sisting of about a dozen senators and a 
score of representatives, have set them- 
selves resolutely to the task of reforming 
the Republican Party. They are called 
the “insurgents.” They have opposed 
the administration of President Taft for 
its failure to redeem the preelection 
pledge to lower the tariff, for dropping 
the clauses in the Taft Administration 
Railroad Bill which would give the gov- 
ernment the power to determine the true 
value of the railroads and to control 
their issue of stocks and bonds, for re- 
taining in the cabinet a Secretary of the 
Interior who was strongly suspected of 
having been connected with scandals in 
the sale of the public lands of the North- 
west, and for general indifference to re- 
forms for which the country is ready and 
anxious. They have forced the Speaker 
of the House, "Uncle Joe" Cannon, off 
the Rules Committee, where he practi- 
cally dominated Congress, and have in- 
trusted the formulation of the rules of 
procedure of the House to a committee 
of fifteen elected by the members them- 
selves. They have accused President 
Taft of weakly surrendering to Cannon, 
Aldrich, and the "standpatters" gener- 
ally, in order to preserve harmony: in the 
Republican ranks. 

The standpatters regard the insurgents 
as a group of hot-headed agitators, 
traitors to the Republican Party, dema- 
gogues who will soon tire of the thank- 
less job of kicking against the organiza- 
tion. But many judicious critics see in 
them the nucleus of a new Progressive 
Party, whose mission shall be the deliv- 
erance of our government from the dom- 
ination of the trusts, as the mission of 


the Republican Party of a half century 
ago was the deliverance of the govern- 
ment from the domination of the en- 
croaching slave power. 


Distinguish between "insurgents" and 
"standpatters." How was the speaker 
of the House stripped of power? State 
the purpose of the new “Progressive 
Party," as given in the last sentence. 


Nowhere is the movement for the 
purification of politics more marked than 
in the government of our cities. А gen- 
eration ago our most sympathetic foreign 
critic, the distinguished English states- 
man and author James Bryce, declared 
in his famous work, The American Com- 
monwealth, that municipal government 
was the one conspicuous failure of de- 
mocracy in America. Our own public 
men were obliged sadly to echo his 
words. For our cities were in the hands 
of rings and bosses, who robbed their 
treasuries, squandered their taxes, sold 
their offices, and woefully neglected their 
health, cleanliness, education and reputa- 
tion. Every now and then a city would 
rise in a spasm of indignation and "turn 
the rascals out" for a year or two. But 
the forces of reform were unorganized 
and intermittent, while the forces of cor- 
ruption were thoroughlv organized and 
unrelaxing. And the latter won. “Тһе 
shame of the cities" continued to be the 
reproach of the country. 


What criticism did James Bryce make 
on the government of our cities? State 
facts that seemed to warrant such criti- 
cism. Why was it difficult to reform 
the government of the cities? 


But a decided change came at the be- 
ginning of the new century. А flood 
devastated Galveston, Texas, in Septem- 
ber, 1900, and the people intrusted the 
management of their city during its re- 
building to a committee of experts. The 
economies in the city treasury and the 
efficacy of the administration were so 
astonishing that other cities began to 
study Galveston as a pattern for munic- 
ipal organization. Des Moines, Iowa. 
took the lead, and carefully developed 
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a plan of "commission government" 
which scores of cities in our country 
have followed. 


The people govern according to the 
Des Moines plan, and not the corrupt 
ring. The boss is dethroned. No fran- 
chise can be granted by the city council 
without the people's consent. Every or- 
dinance requiring the expenditure of the 
city's money must be publicly posted for 
a week before action is taken on it, and 
a petition signed by a certain percentage 
of the voters can compel its reference 
to a public vote. The commissioners, 
aldermen and councilmen are selected 
directly by the people without the inter- 
vention of any caucus or party machine 
or convention. Each of the commission- 
ers, usually five in number, is responsi- 
ble for some department of the city gov- 
ernment (public affairs, finance, public 
safety, streets and improvements, parks 
and public works). No city officer can 
be interested in any contract with the 
city or any corporation serving the city 
(as waterworks, street-car lines, tele- 
phones, lighting plants). All officers are 
subject to removal at any time by the 
vote of the people. 

By midsummer, 1911, over one hun- 
dred American cities, including the great 
metropolis of Boston, had adopted the 
commission plan of city government ; and 
the unanimous testimony is that immense 
improvements have resulted from it. 
Debts are wiped out, streets are cleaned, 
new schools and parks are opened, taxes 
are reduced, and the people’s money in- 
stead of going into the pockets of the 
"boodler" and the "grafter," is being 
spent for the purposes for which the 
people voted to have it spent. 


How did Galveston lead the way in 
1900 in reorganizing the idea of city gov- 
ernment? Describe the Des Moines 
plan of commission government. What 
is meant by a franchise? Is it a wise 
expedient not to allow a city council 
to grant a franchise except with the 
people’s consent? Why is it wise not to 
allow any city officer to be interested in 
any corporation serving the city? Cite 


reasons supporting the claim that the 
commission form of government has re- 
sulted in immense improvements in city 
government. 


METHOD OF TEACHING THE ABOVE 
TOPICS 


One of the purposes for which history 
is studied is that it enables us to think 
intelligently about the questions of today. 
This purpose can best be attained if the 
textbook used is up-to-date; that is, that 
there is no great gap between the past 
and the present. A textbook in arith- 
metic or grammar does not change mate- 
rially in the course of ten or even twenty 
years. Not so with history. Great 
changes may take place in a decade. 
Naturally, we are also interested most 
in present day problems. A textbook in 
history, therefore, while preparing the 
historic setting for present history, 
should present the various phases of our 
political, social and economic history of 
the immediate present. Thus will the 
pupils be put in a position to forecast 
the future life of the state. 

The discussion of present day prob- 
lems in the textbook should be supple- 
mented by magazines and newspapers. 
The children in the eighth grade are, 
however, as a rule, too immature to 
read profitably magazine articles. These 
should serve as a basis for short talks 
on current history by the teacher. Care 
should, however, be exercised by the 
teacher not to have the pupils take ex- 
treme positions on questions of the day. 
Boys and girls are naturally partisans. 
The questions under consideration are 
subjects for discussions wherever gather- 
ings of men take place. They constitute 
the themes of political speakers. Nat- 
urally, the discussions in school will be 
colored more or less by the attitude of 
the father and mother toward these ques- 
tions. 

Many of these questions can be used 
as subjects for debates in school, but 
when so used the teacher must preserve 
an attitude of neutrality. 

The excerpt Present Day Problems, 
used as a basis for illustrative exercises 
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on present day history, if properly used 
will emphasize the necessity of establish- 
ing right relations between community 
interests and self-interests, and thus they 
will help in solving intricate and delicate 
problems with which democracy is ever 
confronted. 


Study Recitation. The movement of 
the recitation should be as follows :- 

1. A study of the text in school, with 
books open. 

In this study of subject matter, the 
teacher should ask questions and supple- 
ment the text by drawing on her knowl- 
edge of current problems of the day. 
Тһе pupils also should be referred to 
magazine and newspaper articles for in- 
formation to be presented by them to 
the class, providing such articles are not 
too difficult of comprehension. 

The subject matter selected, while 
rather difficult, will nevertheless appeal 
to the average boy and girl because of 
its intensely interesting nature. The 
style, too, while elevated, is clear and 
forceful and challenges attention. 

'The paragraphs are so freighted with 
thought that pupils should be urged to 
read slowly and allow their minds time 
to reflect on what is read. They should 
be encouraged freely to ask questions 
which may be answered by pupils or the 
teacher. 

2. Questions are introduced after each 


paragraph or topic which illustrate the . 


kind of questions the teacher should ask 
to test or stimulate thought. 

3. At the close of the discussion on 
each paragraph, pupils should be asked 
to find a heading and possibly two or 
more subheads, which are suggestive of 
the thought and which will help them in 
the oral presentation of the topic or unit. 

4. It may be well for the teacher to 
dictate the thought questions or place 
them on the board as a guide to the pri- 
vate study of the pupils, either in class 
or at home. 

5. The formal recitation іп class 
should consist in having pupils make 
oral presentations of subject matter, an- 
swering thought questions or listening 
to reports on collateral reading. 


6. 'The pupil should be urged to dis- 
cuss the subject matter with his father 
and mother and older brothers and sis- 
ters. In this way the pupils will benefit 
by the knowledge and experience of their 
elders, and thus also will the work of the 
school be brought closer to the home and 
the interest in the work of the school 
be increased. 

7. Much stress should be placed on se- 
curing good oral presentations of subject 
matter by the pupils. The topical recita- 
tion should be the means of developing 
power to think and talk while on one's 
feet, an ability much needed in a demo- 
cratic form of government. 


The Final Summary. The pupils and 
teacher working together should prepare 
an outline which should be used as a 
basis for an oral or written presentation 
of the entire unit. The outline may be 
somewhat as follows: 


I. Our Democracy still an Experiment 


1. The declaration of Fisher Ames a 
hundred years ago 

2. The total wealth in 1800—the $10,- 
000,000,000 controlled by Morgan 
in 1912 

3. Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty 


II. The Meaning of "Democracy" 


1. The meaning and significance of 
"the State" 

2. The meaning of "the government" 

3. Conditions under which the govern- 
ment ceases to be representative 


The “Business Interests" * 


. The rapid organization of trusts 
after 1898 

2. How the "interests" 

nated politics 


IV. The Movement for the Purification 
of Politics 


1. The reform movement under the 
leadership of Roosevelt 

. Public opinion shaped by magazines 

. La Follette's fight in Wisconsin 

. The introduction of the "initiative" 
and the "referendum" 
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5. Тһе people are beginning to control 
their representatives 


V. The Insurgents and the Standpatters 


1. Why the insurgents opposed the 
administration of Taft 

2. The speaker was deprived of some 
of his powers 

3. "Тһе mission of the new Progressive 
Party 


VI. The Government of the Cities 


1. The criticism of James Bryce 
2. Spasmodic attempts to "turn the 
rascals out" 


3. The shame of the cities 

4. Commission government 
(a) How Galveston led the way 
(b) The Des Moines plan 


(a) The people govern instead 
of the boss or a corrupt 


ring 

(b) How franchises are 
granted 

(c) Restrictions on city off- 
cials 


(d) By 1911 over 100 cities 
had adopted the commis- 
sion form of government 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 
O, beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 


Above the fruited plain; 
America, America, God shed his grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


O, beautiful for pilgrim feet 
Whose stern, impassion'd stress 

A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 

America, America, God mend thy every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 

Thy liberty in law! 


O, beautiful for heroes proved, 
In liberating strife, 

Who more than self their country loved 
And mercy more than life! 

America, America, may God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness 

And every gain divine! 


O, beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimm'd by human tears! 
America, America, God shed his grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 
—Katherine Lee Bates. 
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MODERN METHODS OF TRANSPORTATION 


ADMINISTRATIONS 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


Who appointed John Marshall chief 
justice of the United States? 

In whose administration was Louisiana 
purchased ? 

Who was president when the Mexican 
War occurred? 

What was the “Гор Cabin and Hard 
Cider Campaign" ? 

How many of these questions can you 
answer? 

Put them to any first-year high school 
class and see how many they can an- 
swer. 

What is the cause of their failure? 


A NEW METHOD OF STUDY 


It is more than a century and a quar- 
ter since our government was organized 
under the Federal Constitution. The ad- 
ministrations, therefore, cover the most 
important period of our history. More 
time is justly devoted to their study 
(usually from five to six months) than 
to any other portion of American history. 
Nevertheless, it is safe to say that but 
very few pupils or teachers can name 
the presidents in the order of their suc- 
cession, name the political party to which 
each belonged, or state the important 
events that occurred during his adminis- 
tration. 

When asked for an explanation of this 
condition the customary answer is, “О, I 
get this part of my history all mixed up." 

To prevent this “mix-up” and to fix 
the chief events clearly and permanently 
in the minds of the pupils, the following 
plan for studying them is presented by 
the editors of THE Номе Амр SCHOOL 
REFERENCE Work. Тһе plan is based 
upon the power of graphic presentation. 
It is the moving-picture idea applied to 
the textbook. 

The graphics here presented show 
what can be done by any teacher of his- 
tory or by any boy or girl in the home. 


Тһе success of the plan depends upon the 
pupil's doing the work for himself. 


Material 

Heavy manila paper 16 by 20 inches 
for desk work, or 30 by 36 inches if wall 
charts are desired. Paper of sufficiently 
good quality can be obtained at almost 
any meat market or dry-goods store. 

A small camel's-hair brush, such as is 
used with water colors in the drawing 
class. 

A box of water colors; India ink or 
common ink for marking material If 
common ink is used add a little mucilage 
to prevent its spreading. 


Plan 


1. Much of the confusion in the minds 
of pupils arises from careless assignment 
of lessons. The teacher should bear in 
mind: 

(a) That each administration is a 
unit and that it should be studied as such. 

(b) That some of these units can be 
logically divided into smaller units, each 
of which is a part of the larger unit. 

Jefferson's, Madison's and Lincoln's 
administrations are good illustrations of 
such large units. 

2. Assign lessons by units. 

3. Keep before the pupils an outline 
which they are to follow in their study. 

4. Add to this outline each day as the 
lessons progress. 

5. Have the pupils draw graphics of 
each administration as the lessons go on. 

Two methods of procedure are prac- 
ticable. 

(a) Short administrations can be 
taken at one lesson. After the lesson has 
been discussed in the recitation, the 
graphic should be prepared before an- 
other administration is taken up. 

(b) In case of those administrations 
which must be divided into several les- 
sons, let the pupils make drawings illus- 
trating the chief events in each lesson as 
it is studied. 
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When the administration has been 
completed let them make a graphic of the 
entire administration, using the draw- 
ings they have already made. This will 
probably necessitate redrawing, since 
many of the separate drawings will be too 
large to fit into the complete graphic. 

6. When the graphics of an adminis- 
tration have been completed hang them 
on the wall so that they can be studied 
by all the class. 

This study will lead some pupils to re- 
vise and redraw their charts. 


Cautions 


1. Do not look upon the time spent 
in redrawing these charts as time wasted. 
In no other way can these pupils with 
the same expenditure of time so firmly 
fix in their minds events of this period 
of our history. 


2. Encourage all pupils to draw. How- 
ever crude the drawing, accept each pu- 
pil’s work as the result of his best en- 
deavor and by encouragement and sug- 
gestion lead him to improve his work. 

3. So direct the work that each pu- 
pil will put his individuality into his 
graphic. In this way a variety of plans 
and borders will be presented. This adds 
interest and zest to the work. 


SCHOOL CHART 


In case a chart is desired for the school, 
it may be made by the class as a whole, 
several pupils working on the same 
graphic and each doing what he can do 
best. The leaves can be bound by an in- 
expensive and convenient device which 
some ingenious boy in the class will read- 
ily invent and construct. 


INDEPENDENCE 


Day of glory, welcome day, 
Freedom's banners greet thy ray; 
See, how cheerfully they play 

With thy morning breeze, 
On the rocks where pilgrims kneeled, 
On the heights where squadrons wheeled, 
When a tyrant's thunder pealed 

O'er the trembling seas. 


God of armies, did thy "stars 
In their courses" smite his cars, 
Blast his arm, and wrest his bars 
From the heaving tide? 
On our standard, lo! they burn, 
And, when days like this return, 
Sparkle o'er the soldier's urn 
Who for freedom died. 
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God of peace, whose spirit fills 

All the echoes of our hills, 

All the murmurs of our rills, 
Now the storm is o'er, 

Oh, let freemen be our sons, 

And let future Washingtons 

Rise, to lead their valiant ones, 
Till there's war no more. 


By the patriot's hallowed rest, 
By the warrior's gory breast, 
Never let our graves be pressed 

By a despot's throne; 
By the pilgrims' toil and cares, 
By their battles and their prayers, 
By their ashes, let our heirs 

Bow to Thee alone. 

—John Pierpont. 
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DISCOVERIES AND EXPLORATIONS 


SPAIN 


1492—Columbus discovered 
San Salvador, Cuba and Hayti. 

1493—Columbus founded Isa- 
bella оп Науа and discovered 
Porto Rico and Jamaica, 

1497-99—V espucius made voy- 
ages to South America. 


1498—Columbus visited the 
P northern coast of South Amer- 
ica. 


1513—Balboa discovered the 
Pacific Ocean. 
1513—Ponce de Leon visited 
Florida. 
1517—Cordova explored Yu-} 
catan. 
1519-22—Magellan's expedition 
madé the journey around the 
world. 
1519-21—Cortez conquered 
Mexico. 
1528—Narvaez explored north- 
western Florida. 
1531— Pizarro conquered Peru. 
" 1528-36—Cabeza de Vaca tra- 
versed northwestern Mexico. 
oronado explored New 
Mexico. 
1541—De Soto discovered the 
Mississippi River. 


1565—Menendez founded St. 
Augustine. 


1605—]uan de Ofate founded 
Santa Fe. 





VIRGINIA | 


1606— Virginia Company organized. 

1607—Jamestown founded. . 

1612—Third charter granted. 

1612-17—Dale’s severe rule. 

1619—Introduction of negro slavery; first 
FEDT enean ye assembly in. America. 

1622—Indian massacre. ^ 

1624—Overthrow of the London Company; 
Virginia a royal colony. 


Maryland 
1632 — Maryland 
charter granted. 
1634—5St. Mary's 
founded. 
1642— Berk- 
eley becomes 


1647—Represent- governor. 


ative assembly es- 
tablished, 


1649--Ас% of 
Toleration, 


1661-75—P ros- 
perity under Cal- f 
vert. 


1687— 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


1620—Landing of Piers. 2 

1627—Colonists become independe 
don shareholders. 

1628—Settlement at Salem by со 
der Endicott. ; 

1520--Мазвасһивейв Bay Союу C 

1630-40—Settlement of arlest 
ton, Watertown, etc. 





1636 — Нату 
We College foun 
ersfield 


2 nd. 
1636— Provi- 
dence settled. 
by Rog er 
Williams, | 
1638—Ports- 
mouth foun- 


sor founded. 
New 


Pequot War Wa аг. 


Ace : 


Windso 


tution. 


ee 
оғы 


11675-76—Ba- | $238 


con's Rebel- 
lion. 
1684 — Dele- 
gates sent to 
и соп- 
ference, 
1693 — Will- 
iam and 
Mary Col- 
lege found- 
е 


1691-- Maryland 
а royal colony. | 

1715— Maryland 
again a proprietary | 
colony. 

1729 — Baltimore 
founded, 





craft delusion, 


port and 
] Portsmouth 
obtain sepa- 
rate char- 
4 ter. 


COLONIES 


established 
missions. | 
1671—St. Lus- 
son at Sault 
Ste, Mari 
1673—Voyage 
of Marquette 
and Joliet 
down the Міз- 
7 SS: JA % 


d. 
ile 


capture Louisburg, Ft: Frontenac and Ft 
t and Ft. Niagara. 2 %“% Ф 
Florida; Spain receives Louisiana. — 


A 










REVOLUTIONARY WAR 





AMERICAN BRITISH 









CAUSES AND BEGINNINGS CAUSES AND BEGINNINGS 
1645, 1651, 1660—First Navigation Act, 
loó3—Second Navigation Act passed. 
1673—Intercolonial duties imposed, 
1694—Intercolonial manufactures suppressed. 
1733—Sugar Act passed. 

1761—W rits of Assistance issued. 

1762—Massachusetts Legislature assessed to 
equip a fleet to protect the fisheries. 

1704--бгепуШе Resolves passed, whereby 
colonists were to be taxed to support the Brit- 
ish army. 

1765—Stamp Act passed. 

1767—Townshend Acts passed. 

1768—Seizure of the American sloop Liberty. 

1770—Boston Massacre, March 5, 

1774—Five Intolerable Acts passed: 

Boston Port Bill; Charter Act; Ad- 
ministration of Justice Act; Quar- 

tering Act; Quebec Act. 
1774—British troops sent to Boston. 























1761—Writs of Assistance opposed by Otis. 
1763—Parsons’ Cause, Patrick Henry’s plea. 
1705—Resistance to enforcement of Stamp 
Act; assembling of Stamp Act Congress. 
1767—Petitions sent to King and Parliament 
and circular letter to colonial assemblies by 
Massachusetts Assembly. 
1708--ШІ treatment of customs officials. 
1769—Non-importation policy strengthened. 
1772—Destruction of the British ship Gaspee. 
| 1772—Committees of Correspondence or- 
| ganized. 
1773—Boston Tea Party, Dec. 16. 
| 1774—Assembling of First Continental Con- 
Д gress, Sept. 5. | 
| 1774—/ Assambling of First Massachusetts 
Provincial Congress. 
1775—Organization of militia companies. 
| 1775—Battles of Lexington and Concord, 
Apr. 19. 


































BATTLES AND EVENTS 


1775—Siege of Boston begun, Apr. 20. 
1775—May 10: capture of Ticonderoga by 
Allen and Arnold and of Crown Point by 
Warner; Second Continental Congress. 

Ae ыы takes command of the 
army, July 3. 

1776—Occupation of Boston, March 17, 

1776—Ft. Moultrie, June 28; Moultrie-Clin- 
ton and Parker. 
] 17/0 Declaration of Independence adopted, 
uly 4. 

1776—Trenton, Dec. 26; Washington-Rall. 

1777—Princeton, Jan. 3; Washington-Maw- 
hood. 

1777—Oriskany, Aug. 6; Herkimer-St. Leger, 

1777—Bennington, Aug. 16; Stark and War- 
ner-Baum and Breymann. 

1777—Saratoga campaign, Sept. 19-Oct, 17; 
surrender of Burgoyne; Gates, Arnold and 
Schuyler-Burgoyne. 

1777—Americans at Valley Forge, Dec. 17. 

1778—French Alliance concluded, Feb, 6. 

1778—Occupation of Philadelphia, June 18, 

1779—Capture of Stony Point, July 16; 
Wavne. 

1779—Bon Homme Richard and Serapis, 
Sept. 23; Jones-Pearson. 

1779—Clark’s conquest of the Northwest. 

1780—King'’s Mountain, Oct, 7; Williams- 
Ferguson. 

1781—The Cowpens, Jan. 17; Morgan-Tarle- 
ton; surrender of Cornwallis, Oct, 19, 1782—Fall of the North ministry. 

1783—Treaty of peace signed, Sept. 3. 3— -Treaty of peace signed, Sept. 3. 


INDECISIVE BATTLES 
1776—White Plains, Oct. 28; Washington-Howe. 
1777—Germantown, Oct. 4; Washington-Howe. 
1778—Monmouth, June 28; Washington-Clinton. 
1781—Eutaw Springs, Sept. 8; Greene-Stuart. 


BATTLES AND EVENTS 

















1775—Bunker Hill, June 17; Howe-Prescott. 
1775—Quebec, Dee. 31; Carleton- Arnold and 
Montgomery. 


































1776—Long Island, Aug. 27; Howe-Wash- 
ington, 
Келеа evacuate New York, бері. 







1776—Capture of forts Washington and Lee, 
November. 

1777—Brandywine Creek, Sept. 11; Howe- 
Washington. 

1777—Occupation of Philadelphia, Sept. 27. 

1777—Capture of forts Mercer and Mifflin, 
November; Howe. 





































1778—Capture of Savannah, September; 
Campbell-Howe. 

1779—American defeat at Savannah, Oct. 9. 

1780—Capture of Charleston, May 12; Clin- 
ton and Cornwallis-Lincoln. 

1780—Camden, Aug. 16; Cornwallis and 
Rawdon-Gates. 

1781—Guilford Courthouse, March 15; Corn- 
wallis-Greene. 
1781—Hobkirk’s Hill, Apr. 25; Rawdon- 


Greene. 












































1783—Army disbanded, November. 





relations. . 
1786—Annapolis Convention; Shays's Rebellion. 


1787-90—Constitution adopted by the states. 
1789—First presidential election, 





FEDERALISTS IN CONTROL 


George Washington—1789-1797 
John Adams, vice-president. 
Senate—26 members; House—65 members, 
1789—First tariff bill; Federal judiciary organized. 
1790—National debt funded; state debts assumed; 
national capital located. 
1790—First Census; population, 3,920,214, 
1791—First United States Bank; Indian War in 
Ohio; Vermont admitted. 
1792—United States Mint established; decimal sys- 
tem of coinage adopted; Kentucky admitted. 
1792—Washington reelected; John Adams, vice- 
president. 

1793—Proclamation of Neutrality; cotton gin in- 
vented. 

1794—Whiskey Insurrection; Indian defeat on the 

Maumee. 

1795—Citizen Genet recalled; Jay’s Treaty ratified. 

1796—Tennessee admitted. 


John Adams—1797-1801 
Thomas Jefferson, vice-president. 
Senate—32 members; House—105 members. 
1798—X Y Z Papers; Alien and Sedition Laws. 
1798-90—Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, 
1799—Death of Washington. 
1800—Second Census; population, 5,308,483. 
1800—Treaty with France. 
1801—John Marshall appointed chief justice of 
the Supreme Court; Judiciary Act. 











REPUBLICANS IN CONTROL 


Thomas Jefferson—1801-1809 

Aaron Burr, vice-president. 

Senate—32 members; House—141 members. 

1801—War with the Barbary States begun; finan- 
cial reform under Gallatin. 

1802—Judiciary Act repealed—West Point Mili- 
tary Academy established. 

1803—Louisiana Purchase; Ohio admitted. 

1803-07—Lewis and Clark Expedition, 

1804—Twelfth Amendment ratified. 

1804—Jefferson reelected; George Clinton, vice- 
president. 

1804—Death of Hamilton. 

1805—Organization of the Territory of Michigan. 

1806—Burr’s conspiracy ; Non-Importation Act, 

1807—F ulton’s first steamboat launched; Embargo 
Act; capture of the Chesapeake. 
gue ee? Act repealed; 

ct. 





















Non-Intercourse 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD 


ADMINISTRATIONS 


1785—Delegates from Virginia and Maryland meet at Alexandria to consider commercial 


1787—Ordinance for the government of the Northwest Territory passed. 
1787—Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia, May-September. 


OPPOSING PARTY 


The Republican 
Party, the out- 
growth of the Anti- 
Federalist, favored 
strict construction 
of the Constitution, 
opposed Hamilton's 
financial measures 
and sympathized 
with the French 
Revolutionists. 


The Republicans 
denounced the Alien 
and Sedition Laws, 
favored freedom of 
speech and opposed 
centralization of 
power. 


The Federalists 
opposed Jefferson’s 
dismissal of Fed- 


eralist officials, Lou- | 


isiana Purchase, 
Twelfth Amend- 
ment and Embargo 
Act, 


ders in Council. 




































FOREIGN EVENTS 









1789-99 — French 
Revolution. 


1792—French Re- 
public proclaimed. 


1793 — War be- 
tween France and 
England; impress- 
ment of American 
seamen by the Brit- 
ish. 


1799 — Overthrow 
of the Directory in 
France; Napoleon 
made first consul. 


1804 — Napoleon, 
Emperor of the 
French. 

1805—Battle of 
Trafalgar. 

1806—End of the 
Holy Roman Em- 


pire. 

1806-07— М apo- 
leon’s Continental 
blockade; Berlin and 
Milan decrees. 

1807—British Or- 

























ADMINISTRATIONS 





REPUBLICANS 1 IN CONTROL 


James Madison— 1809-1817 

George Clinton, vice-president. 

Senate—34 members; House—181 members. 

1810—Non-Intercourse Act repealed; West Flor- 
ida annexed; negotiations with France and Eng- 
land over aggressions on American commerce. 

1810—Third Census: population, 7,239,381. 

1811—Termination of United States Bank charter; 
battle between the President and Little Bell. 

1412—War declared against Great Britain. 

1812—Madison reelected; Elbridge Gerry, 
president. 

1812—Cruise of the Essex; battle between the 
Constitution апа Guerriére; surrender of Detroit; 
Battle of Queenstown. 

1812—Louisiana admitted. 

1813—Battle of the River Raisin; capture of the 
Chesapeake; battles of Lake Erie and the Thames. 

1813-14—Creek War. 

1814—Battles of Chippewa and Lundy's Lane; 


vice- 


Battle of Plattsburg and Lake Champlain; capture | 


of Washington. А 
1814—Treaty of Ghent; 
Florida; excise tax; 
States, 
1814-15—Hartford Convention. 
1815—Battle of New Orleans. 
1816—First protective tariff; second United States 
Bank chartered; Indiana admitted. 


James Monroe—1817-1825 

Daniel Tompkins, vice-president. 

Senate—42 members; House—213 members, 

1817—M ississippi admitted, 

1818—Oregon Treaty with England; 
mitted; war with the Seminoles. 

18i9—Florida purchased; Alabama 
Dartmouth College Case. 

1820—Maine admitted; Missouri Compromise. 

1820—Fourth Census; population, 9,638,453, 

1820—Monroe reelected; Daniel Tompkins, 
president. 

1821—Missouri admitted, 

1823—Promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

1824—Tariff legislation; revolt against nomination 
by caucus, leading to the plan of national nominat- 
ing conventions. 

1825—Treaty with Russia; opening of the Erie 
Canal; Lafayette’s visit to the United States; dedica- 
tion of Bunker Hill Monument. 


Jackson’s invasion 
first power loom in the United 





Illinois ad- 


admitted ; 


vice- 


NATIONAL REPUBLICANS IN CONTROL 


John Quincy Adams—1825-1829 
John C, Calhoun, vice-president, 
Senate—48 members; House—213 members. 
= ЖЫ of John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
erson 
1827—Treaty with the Creek Indians, 
1828—"Tariff of Abominations;" bitter opposition 
to the tariff in the Southern States, 


| 1814. 


of | 


9PPOSING PARTIES 


The Federalists 
opposed  Madison's 
measures for avoid- 
ing war, as well as 
the War of 1812. 
They opposed the 
internal taxes of 
They disap- 
peared as a party 
after the Hartford 
Convention and 
were absorbed by 
the Republicans, 


There was no or- 
ganized opposition 
party, but during 
this administration 
there stil existed 
the belief in a broad 
construction of the 
Constitution and 
progressive employ- 
ment of the govern- 
ment's powers, Ош 
of this spirit de- 
veloped the party 
designated as Na- 
tional Republican. 


The opposition 
party, designated as 
Democratic - Repub- 
lican, opposed the 
growing spirit of 
nationalism. It was 
known thereafter as 
Democratic. 


FOREIGN EVENTS 


1812 — Napoleon's 
retreat from Mos- 
cow, 


1813—N apoleon 
defeated at Leipsic. 


1814—N apoleon 
banished to Elba; 
restoration of the 
Bourbons, 

1814-15—Congress 
of Vienna. 


1815—Battle of 
Waterloo; Holy Al- 
liance formed. 


1817-21 —Inde- 
pendence of South 
American states and 
Mexico. 

1821—D eath of 
Napoleon. 








NN 


{republic proclaim 





1848—Year of rev- 
olutions in өре 


France. 
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WHIGS IN CONTROL OPPOSING PARTIES| FOREIGN EVENTS 
Zachary Taylor—1849-1853 The Democrats 
Millard Fillmore, vice-president. accepted the Com- 
Senate—62 members; House—237 members. promise of 1850 as 
1850—Seventh Census: population, 23,191,876. the solution of the 
1850—Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. slavery issue, 1852— Second Em- 
1850—Death of Taylor: Fillmore, president. pire established in 


1850—Compromise of 1850; California admitted. France. 
DEMOCRATS IN CONTROL і 
Franklin Pierce—1853-1857 
William R, King, vice-president. 
Senate—62 members; House—237 members. 
1853—Gadsden Purchase. 
1854—Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
1855-57—Civil War in Kansas. 
1857—Financial panic; Dred Scott Decision. 


James Buchanan—1857-1861 

John C. Breckinridge, vice-president. 
Senate—66 members; House—243 members, 
1858—Lincoln-Douglas debates; Minn, admitted, 
1859—]ohn Brown's Raid; Oregon admitted. 
1800—Eighth Census: population, 31,443,321. 
1860—Lincoln elected; South Carolina secedes. 
1861—Confederacy organized; Kansas admitted. 


REPUBLICANS IN CONTROL 


Abraham Lincoln—1861-1869 
Hannibal Hamlin, vice-president. 
Senate—50 members; House—243 members. 
1861—Surrender of Ft. Sumter; call for volun- 

teers; McClellan in command of the Union armies; 

financial measures; the Trent affair. 
1861—Chief military events: battles of Big Bethel, 

Bull Run, Wilson’s Creek, Ball’s Bluff. 
1862—Legal tender, internal revenue, higher tariff, 

railroad acts; McClellan superseded by Burnside. 
1862—Chief military events: forts Henry and 

Donelson captured; Island Хо, 10 and New Orleans 

captured; battle between the Monitor and Merrimac; 

Peninsula Campaign; battles of Shiloh, Bull Run 

(second), Antietam, Fredericksburg, Murfreesboro. 
1863—Emancipation Proclamation; Burnside su- 

perseded by Hooker; Draft Act and National Bank- 

ing Law; West Virginia admitted. 
1863—Chief military events: battles of Chancel- 
lorsville, Gettysburg, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, 

Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge; capture of 

Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 
1864—Grant Union commander; Nevada admitted. 
1864—Lincoln reelected; Andrew Johnson, v.-p. 
1864—Chief military events: battles of the Wilder- 

ness, Spottsylvania Courthouse, North Anna, Cold 

Harbor; Sherman's march to Atlanta and to the 

sea; the Alabama captured; Sheridan's campaign. 
1865—Thirteenth Amendment passed; Hampton 

Roads Conference; Freedmen's Bureau organized; 

Richmond evacuated; Lee's surrender. 
1865—Lincoln assassinated; Johnson, president. 
1866—Congressional reconstruction begun; Four- 

teenth Amendment passed; Atlantic cable laid. 
1867—Tenure of Office and Reconstruction acts; 

Nebraska admitted; purchase of Alaska. 

1868—]ohnson impeached and acquitted. 

1869— Fifteenth Amendment passed, 













In 1856 the op- 
ponents of further 
extension of slavery $ 
united to form the |, ,,1853-56—Crimean 
Republican Party, | War. 
1857—Sepoy Mu- 
tiny in India, 




















































The Republican 


Party demanded ; ATA 
the exclusion of 1860 — Sicily ап d 


Naples added to the 
slavery from the|,* eto 
territories, The Con- kingdom o ictor 
stitutional-U nion Emmanuel ing o! 
Party formulated а | 22151118. TN 
negative platform in],. RAE тал 
1860. поп of the Jkussian 

serfs, 
























The radical anti- 
slavery faction of 
ше Керчь ичп 

агїу оррове 1n- 
coln’s conduct of af- rival BY Ned 
fairs. The Demo-| "81015, except ү 
crats condemned his Eel даласын d 
determination to elligerency of the 
bring about the abo- Southern States. 
lition of slavery. In 
the campaign of 1868 
they condemned the 
reconstruction pol- 
icy of the Republi- 
cans and favored 
the payment of war 
bonds in-greenbacks 
instead of gold. 




















































































1866 — Seven 
Weeks’ War be- 
tween Prussia ап |, 
Austria. 

1867—North Ger- 
man Confederation 
formed, 
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REPUBLICANS IN CONTROL OPPOSING PARTIES | FOREIGN EVENTS 


toz S. Grant—1869-1877 The Liberal Re- 
Schuyler Colfax, vice-president. publicans nominated 
Senate—74 members; House—293 members, Horace Greeley in 
f 1869—First transcontinental railroad completed. 1872. The Demo- 
1870—Ninth Census: population, 38,558,371. | crats adopted their| _ 1870-71 — Franco- 
1870—Extension of the naturalization laws. platform and rati-| German War; the 
IS71— Treaty of Washington; civil service law. ед Greeley's поті-| French Republic, 
; 1872—Amnesty act; Alabama Claims settled byf nation. In 1876 the | German Empire and 
arbitration; Crédit Mobilier exposure. f Democrats made re- | Kingdom of Italy 
| 1872—Grant reelected; Henry Wilson, vice-presi- f form their leading | established. 
dent. n eda 
1873— Financial panic; demonetization of silver. Басы 1 re 
| 1875—Resumption Act. nounced national 
| 1876—Colorado admitted; telephone invented; Сеп- banks and the pay- 
(tennial Exposition; Custer Massacre, ment of bonds in 
specie. 
‘Rutherford B. Hayes—1877-1881 ‘The Democrats 
[ William A. Wheeler, vice-president. denounced the seat- 
Senate—76 members; House—293 members. ing of Hayes and 
1877—Railroad strike; Federal troops withdrawn] advocated tariff for| 1877-78—R usso- 
from the South. revenue, The Green- | Turkish War. 
1878—Bland-Allison Act. back-Labor Party] 1878—Treaty of 
1879—Resumption of specie payments, favored government | Berlin, 
1880— Tenth Census: population, 50,155,783. control of money is- 
1880—Treaty with China, sues and opposed 
railroad land grants, 


James A. Garfield—1881-1885 The Democrats 
Chester А, Arthur, vice-president. advocated a reduc- 
Senate—76 members; House—332 members, tion of duties, Тһе 
1881—Garfield assassinated ; Arthur, president. |People's and the 
1883—Pendleton Civil Service Law. Prohibition were 


minor parties, 1885—Congo Free 
DEMOCRATS IN CONTROL State founded. 


Grover Cleveland—1885-1889 The Republicans 
Thomas A, Hendricks, vice-president. upheld the protec- 
Senate—76 members; House—332 members. tive tariff and 
18&85—Death of Grant. charged the Demo- 
1886—Presidential Succession Law. crats with pursuing 
1887—Interstate Commerce Act; Dawes Bill. an injurious tariff 


policy. 
REPUBLICANS IN CONTROL 


Benjamin Harrison—1889-1893 The Democrats 
Levi P. Morton, vice-president. denounced the Mc- 
Senate—88 members; House—357 members. Kinley Bill. In 1891 
1889—North and South Dakota, Montana and|the Populist Party 
Washington admitted. held its first na- 
1889-90—Pan-American Congress. tional convention. 
1890—Eleventh Census: population, 62,622,250. The Populists ad- 
1890—Dependent Pension, McKinley Tariff, Sher- f yocated free coin- 
man Silver and Sherman Anti-Trust acts; Idaho and} age of silver and À 
Wyoming admitted. many socialistic 1891 — Trans - Si- 
measures. berian Railway be- 
DEMOCRATS IN CONTROL gun. 


Grover Cleveland—1893-1897 The money ques- 
Adlai Stevenson, vice-president. tion was the leading | 
Senate—88 members; House—357 members. issue in 1896. The 
1893--Намайап Annexation Treaty withdrawn; | Republicans adopted 

World's Fair in Chicago; financial panic; purchase |a gold standard, 804 —Chi 

clause of the Sherman Silver Act repealed, The Socialist Labor |. 18 = ino-Jap- 
1894—Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act; railroad strike. | and Prohibition par- |80656 War. 
1895—Venezuclan message. ties had nominees. | 
1896—Utah admitted. 








ADMINISTRATIONS 
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FOREIGN EVENTS 


1896-7—Gold dis- 


covered in Klon- 


1897—Turkey an 
reece at war. 


rising in China, _ 
1901—D eath of 

Victoria and acces- 

sion of Edward 


ernment organized. 
1904-5—R usso- 


-Д Japanese War. 


1905—U nion of 


“4 Norway and Sweden 
thej dissolved, 


1910—Death- of 


4Edward VII and ac- 


{Стоп of South Af- 


{ееп Italy 


rica formed. : 
1911— War be- 


dTurkey; Chinese 


Republic estab- 
lished. South Pole 


td discovered. 


1912—Titanic dis- 


aster in the North 


Atlantic; war in the 


4 Balkan States. 


1913-14 — Revolu- 
tion in Mexico, 

1914—Europea 
War. ў 
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FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


There are three principal forms of 
government in the world, and two or 
three modifications of these. They may 
be explained as follows: 

1. Absolute Monarchy. А country 
governed by a ruler whose will is the 
supreme law of the land, who is not 
dependent upon the people for his posi- 
tion but secures it by inheritance through 
his family, and who is responsible to no 
one for his official acts, is an example of 
an absolute monarchy. Such govern- 
ments are becoming less common in the 
world ; with their advance in civilization, 
people become self-governing. 

2. Limited Monarchy. А country 
governed by a king or queen, but whose 
powers and duties are expressly defined 
by the will of the people, is a limited 
monarchy. Тһе higher the intelligence 
of the people in such a country the less 
liberty of action is given the ruler. Ger- 
many has such a government, enlight- 
ened and progressive, and so has Eng- 
land. In the latter country the king or 
queen has not vetoed an act of the law- 
making department, the Parliament, in 


over 200 years. The people rule through 
representatives they choose. 

Republic. Ifa country is wholly 
governed by the people residing in it, 
and if every official who exercises con- 
trol is given his authority by appoint- 
ment at the hands of the people, the 
government thus organized and con- 
ducted is a republic. It is sometimes 
called a representative democracy. The 
most notable example of such a gov- 
ernment the world has ever seen is the 
United States. Other successful repub- 
lics are France and Switzerland, in Eu- 
rope, and the South American countries. 

4. Pure Democracy. If a self-gov- 
erning people live in a country so small 
that it is an easy matter for all of them 
to meet in one place to make their laws, 
such a country is a pure democracy. 
There is only one such government in 
the world, the Republic of Andorra, 60 
square miles, in the mountain region 
between France and Spain. All the 
voters can meet in the public square of 
the capital city to make their laws and 
appoint their officials. 
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1913 
Mar. 4. Inauguration of Woodrow Wilson as president and 
Thomas R. Marshall as vice-president of the United States. 
Mar. 7. United States Ambassador Wilson to Mexico tenders 
his resignation. 
Apr. 7. The Sixty-third Congress called in specialZsession. 
May 9. The Huerta government declares that the American 


ambassador has no standing because the United States refuses 
to recognize Huerta. 


May 31. The XVIIth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of senators by popular 
vote is signed by Secretary of State Bryan. 

June 23. The act providing for arbitration between railroads 
and train employees becomes a law. 


July 25. Extension of the parcel post is authorized by the 
postmaster-general, 


July 26. Ambassador Wilson called to Washington for con- 
ference with President Wilson. 


Aug. 4. President Wilson sends John Lind to Mexico as his 
personal representative. 


poe 19. President Huerta rejects all proposals made by Mr. 
ind. 

Aug. 26. Mr. Lind returns to Vera Cruz. 

Aug. 27. President Wilson reads a special message to Con- 
gress on the Mexican situation. 


Sept. 16. The act providing for relief and transportation of 
American citizens in Mexico is approved. 


Oct. 3. The Glass-Underwood Tariff Bill becomes a law. 

The Income Tax Law is approved. 

Oct. 22. The Commerce Court is abolished. 

Nov. 2. President Wilson notifies Huerta that he must resign 
the presidency of Mexico. 

Dec. 1. The Sixty-third Congress convenes in regular session, 
having taken no vacation. 

Dec. 23. The Currency Bill becomes a law. 
House Sept. 17 and the Senate Dec. 19. 


1914 

Jan. 13. John Skelton Williams is appointed comptroller of the 
currency, and ex-officio member of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Jan. 27. Civil government in the Canal Zone to go into ef- 
fect Apr. 1 is provided for. Col. George W. Goethals is appointed 
the first civil governor. 

Feb. 3. President Wilson lifts the embargo on shipping arms 
from the United States into Mexico. 

The Lever Agricultural Bill is passed. 

Mar. 12. The Alaska Railway Bill becomes a law. 

Apr. 1. Civil government is inaugurated in the Canal Zone. 

Apr. 3. John Lind, President Wilson's special representative 
to Mexico, leaves Vera Cruz for the United States. 

Apr. 5. Secretary Daniels issues an order forbidding the use 
of alcoholic liquors in the navy. 

Apr. 10. American sailors are arrested in Tampico by Mexican 
troops. Rear-Admiral Mayo demands a salute to the flag in ad- 


dition to an apology for the insult to the United States. The 
salute is refused. 


It passed the 
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WILSON'S ADMINISTRATION 


FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES 








1913 


Mar. 18. King 
George of Greece is 
assassinated. 

Mar. 21. Constan- 
tine I, King George's 
son, becomes his suc- 
cessor, 

Mar. 26. Leaders 
of the opposition to 
Huerta adopt the 


name Constitutional- 
ists. 
Apr. 21. Mario 


Menocal declared 
president of Cuba as 
a result of the No- 
vember elections. 

May 2. The Chi- 
nese Republic is rec- 
ognized by the United 
States. 

May 30. Mexico 
protests against the 
shipment of arms into 
that country from the 
United States. 

May 30. The trea- 
ty ending the Balkan 
War is signed in Lon- 
don. 

June 29. The Sec- 
ond Balkan War is 
begun. 

Aug. 10. The treaty 
ending the Second 
Balkan War is signed 
at Budapest. 

Oct. 6. The Chinese 
Parliament elects 
Yuan Shih-Kai the 
first president of the 
republic. 


1914 


Jan. 11. The Chi- 
nese Parliament is 
dissolved by  Presi- 
dent Yuan Shih-Kai. 

Jan. 29. Confucian- 
ism is reestablished as 
the State religion of 
China, 

Feb. 10. A parcel 
post is established in 
Canada. 

Feb. 21. Prince 
William of Wied ac- 
cepts the throne of 
Albania. 


UNITED STATES 


Apr. 14. President Wilson orders the Atlantic fleet to Tampico 


to enforce the demands of the United States. 

Apr. 20. President Wilson asks Congress to authorize the use 
of armed force to enforce his demands upon Mexico. 

Apr. 21. By direction of President Wilson Rear-Admiral 
Fletcher seizes the custom-house and cable office at Vera Cruz. 
Four of the landing force are killed and 20 wounded. 

Apr. 22. Diplomatic relations between Mexico and the United 
States are severed. 

Apr. 25. The United States accepts the good offices of Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Chile to settle differences with Mexico. Mex- 
ico accepts the same offer Apr. 27. 

May 9. Joseph R. Lamar, justice of the Supreme Court, and 
Frederick W. Lehmann, former solicitor-general of the United 
States, are appointed delegates to the Mexican peace conference. 

May 18. The Panama Canal is opened for regular barge traffic. 

May 20. The peace conference to settle difficulties between 
the United States and Mexico meets at Niagara Falls, Canada. 

June 15. President Wilson signs the bill repealing the act ex- 
empting the United States from paying tolls on the Panama Canal. 

July 1. The peace conference at Niagara Falls adjourns with- 
out any positive results. 

Aug. 4. President Wilson proclaims the neutrality of the 
United States in our relations to the European War, and tenders 
his good offices to the European nations to bring about peace. 

Aug. 10. Members of the Federal Reserve Board organize at 
Washington. 

Aug. 15. The Panama Canal is informally opened to commerce. 

Sept. 15. President Wilson orders the withdrawal of United 
States troops from Vera Cruz. 

Sept. 29. The Rivers and Harbors Bill passes Congress after 
being reduced $73,000,000. 

Oct. 5. Congress passes the Clayton Anti-Trust Bill. 

Oct. 17. The War Tax Bill is passed. 

Oct. 24. Тһе Sixty-third Congress adjourns after being in 
continuous session for 567 days. 

Nov. 2. The general elections throughout the country show 
marked Republican gains in Congress and in state Legislatures. 

Nov. 23. United States troops withdraw from Vera Cruz. 


FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES 


Apr. 2. Torreon, 
Mexico, is captured 
by the Revolutionists. 

May 7. Prince Al- 
exander of Teck is 
appointed governor- 
general of Canada to 
assume office іп Oc- 
tober. 

june 28. Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, 
heir to the Austrian 
throne, is assassinat- 
ed in Sarajevo, the 
capital of Bosnia. 

July 5. General 
Huerta is reelected 
president of Mexico. 

July 15. President 
Huerta resigns and 
leaves Mexico City. 
Dr. Francisco Carba- 
jal becomes provi- 
sional president. 

July 20. Huerta 
leaves Mexico on a 
German warship. 

Aug. 1-6. Declara- 
tion of war by Euro- 
pean nations. (See 
European War, page 
3627 C.) 

Aug. 13. The Mex- 
ican Federal army and 
Government leave 
Mexico City. 

Aug. 15. The Con- 
stitutionalists enter 
Mexico City without 
opposition and Gen- 
eral Carranza as- 
sumes presidential 
powers. 

Sept. 15. The Brit- 
ish House of Com- 
mons passes a meas- 
ure suspending for 
One year the opera- 
tion of Irish Home 
Rule and Welsh Dis- 
establishment acts. 

Sept. 23. General 
Villa declares war on 
Carranza, Withdraw- 
al of United States 
troops from Vera 
Cruz is delayed. 

Civil war in Mexico 
continues, 





THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR ОЕ 1914 


Assassination of Archduke Francis Ferdinand. On June 28, 1914, in Sarajevo, the 
capital of Bosnia (see page 350) the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the Aus- 
trian throne, and his wife, the Duchess of Hoenberg, were assassinated. 


The Servian Government and press expressed horror and regret for the outrage 
and the government immediately began an investigation of the affair. Before the in- 
vestigation was completed Austria charged the Servian Government with instigating 
the assassination, and also declared that it was part of a plot for the revolt of the 
southern Slav provinces of Austria. 


On July 23 Austria sent Servia an ultimatum demanding a reply by July 25. Servia 
(see page 2613) complied with all of Austria's demands, except that of allowing Aus- 
trian officials to take part in the investigation. Austria declared the reply unsatis- 
factory. 


European Unrest. That a general European war had long been impending was 
generally recognized by the statesmen of all civilized nations, but it had been hoped 
by the ablest statesmen and humanitarians that such a conflict might be avoided 
through recurring peace conferences at The Hague (see page 2189), where a thorough 
discussion of the differences might lead to a satisfactory settlement without recourse 
to arms. 


But the situation for years had been going from bad to worse. The nations had 
been building up costly armaments for the supposed purpose of protecting them in 
the hour of need, all of which were turned to the work of mutual destruction. The 
tragedy at Sarajevo was the lighted match that kindled the greatest military confla- 
gration of history. 


Basic Causes. Тһе historical explanations for this great disaster involve nearly 
everything that has happened in Europe for more than a century. Racial hatreds, 
prejudices and jealousies have been growing in intensity for many years, and only a 
spark was needed to kindle the flames of war. 


National Alliances. Germany formed an alliance with Austria and Italy in 1882. 
(See Triple Alliance, page 2929, and Bismarck, page 310.) In this alliance each na- 
tion agreed to help the others in case of attack by Russia, and to maintain friendly 
neutrality in case of attack by any other power. ; 

The Triple Alliance forced France and Russia to form an alliance which later was 
joined by Great Britain, forming the Triple Entente. АНег the Russo-Japanese War, 
Japan formed an alliance with Great Britain. 

In case of war these alliances would cause the nations to be arrayed against each 
other as we find them in the present conflict, except that Italy declined to be drawn 
into the war. 


Declarations of War. On July 28 Austria-Hungary declared war against Servia, 
and Russia began mobilization against Austria. 


July 31. Germany in an ultimatum demanded that Russia demobilize. Belgium 
and Germany order mobilization. 


Aug. 1. Germany declared war on Russia. 


Aug. 2. Germany asked Belgium to allow German troops to pass through that 
country to France. Belgium refused, on the ground that the neutrality of Belgium 
should be preserved as guaranteed by the powers. German troops entered Luxemburg, 
another neutral country. 


Aug. 3. German troops entered Belgium and the King of Belgium appealed to 
Great Britain. 


Aug. 4. Great Britain sent Germany an ultimatum demanding that the neutrality 
of Belgium be preserved. Germany declared war on France and Belgium. Great 
Britain then declared war on Germany. 


Aug. 6. Austria-Hungary declared war on Russia. On the 10th France declared 
war on Austria. On the 12th both Great Britain and Montenegro declared war on Aus- 
tria. On the 23rd Japan declared war on Germany. 
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Aug. 5. The Germans attacked Liége July 29. Austria bombarded Belgrade. 
(see page 1633) which they entered two | (See page 278.) 
days ин, put some of the forts held out Aug. 5. Bombardment of Belgrade re- 
several days longer. aimed: 
Aug. 7. The French entered Alsace. A 18. Russian f ^ 
On the 11th the Germans began the ad- ug. 18. Russian forces began their ad- 
vance through Belgium, in face of strenu- | Vance towards East Prussia, 
ous opposition of Belgian forces. On the Aug. 21. Austrians defeated in the Battle 
Mth the French troops entered Belgium. | of the Jedar. 
On the 17th the Belgian capital was re- Aug. 23. The Russian army approaches 


moved to Antwerp (see page 118), and on > : . 
the 20th the German army entered Brus- Koenigsberg іп East Prussia. The Aus- 
trians are driven out of Servia. 


sels. (See page 401.) 4 Е 

For two weeks the German army ad- Aug. 26. The Russians occupied Allen- 
vanced, sweeping aside all opposition. Тһе | Stein, East Prussia. 
line of battle extended from near Antwerp Aug. 28. The Austrians won the Battle 
ш a southeasterly direction of the bound- | of Krasnik, Russian Poland. Germany sent 
ary between France and Switzerland. On troops from the west to check the Russian 
Sept. 1 the Germans were within 25 miles advanck 
of Paris» On Sept. 3 the French Govern- : Е 
ment removed to Bordeaux (see page 348). Aug. 31. The Russians defeated the Aus- 
On the 6th the Battle of the Marne began. | trians at Lemberg. 
го the teh the Germans were defeated be- | Sept. 1, The Russians occupied Lemberg. 

s Sept. 7. The Austri f 
Sept. 14. Тһе Allies’ pursuit of Von rn a AN i Gale се defeated at 
Kluck's forces was checked just north of А 1 ; 
Soissons. The Allies recaptured Rheims. Sept. 10. The Germans captured Semlin. 
The Belgians were driven back to Antwerp. Sept. 16. The Russians reached Przemysl. 

Sept. 15-Oct. 10. A continuous battle was Sept. 18. The Russians were driven out 
апаш along mort of the line, with the | of East Prussia. 
severest fighting in the northwest, and with ^i : 
no decisive advantage to either side. Оп , Sept. e poe chats Invasion of Rus- 
Oct. 10 Antwerp was entered by the Ger- | 518 Teache IDE ешелыуе:; 
mans and the Belgian army retreated to| Sept. 26. Тһе Russian cavalry crossed 
Ostend. the Carpathians into Hungary. 

Oct. 15. The Germans entered Ostend, Oct. 4. The Germans, who were forced 
then turned southward along the coast, | ғо retreat from the Niemen River, reached 
with Calais (see page 446) as their objective | the Prussian frontier. Тһе Russians in- 
point. The Allies offered stubborn re-|vested Przemysl and advanced in Galicia 
tance and the German advance was | о Tarnow. 
checked. қ ; 

“Тһе Belgians opened the sluices of the a ELDER partes сате to the sid of the 
Yser near Nieuport and flooded the coun- h viria in an өз OTMAR ж-ны e, Was 
try, rendering it impassable for troops. Тһе | < 64. А ЯС А 
fiercest fighting of the war occurred іп this | Nov. б. The Russians won a decisive vic- 
region. Up to Nov. 20 no decisive victory | tory at Jaroslau, which they captured. 
had been won by either side. Nov. 6. The Russians advanced all along 
‚ Мо. 14. Lord Roberts died at the front|their line of battle. Their advance was 
in France, where he went to see the troops | checked in a terrific battle near Soldau. In 
from India. Galicia they advanced towards Cracow. 











































Turkey Joins Germany. On Oct. 29 Turkey began hostilities by bombarding The- 
neue in Crimea. This action was followed by a declaration of war against the Al- 
jes. 

Fall of Kiauchau. Kiauchau, which was invested by the Japanese soon after their 
declaration of war on Aug. 15, was captured Nov. 10. 

War on the Sea. Aug. 5. German warships shelled Libau and Bona. 

Aug. 6. The British fleet took position in the North Sea. Mines are laid along 
their respective coasts and in the North Sea by both Germany and the Allies. 

Aug. 28. The British fleet won the first naval battle near Helgoland. 

Aug. 29. A British expedition from New Zealand seized German Samoa, 

Sept. 21. A German submarine sunk three British cruisers in the North Sea. 

Nov. 1. The German fleet in the Pacific won a naval battle against the British 
squadron off the coast of Chili. 
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THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT 


The Government of the United States 
cannot be a pure democracy; the coun- 
try has too vast an area to permit all 
the people to come together to make 
their laws. The nearest approach to this 
is for the people in each section to name 
some person or persons to represent them 
and act for them in the making of laws 
and in exercising control for the bene- 
fit of all the people. Thus we have a 
representative government—a represent- 
ative democracy, or republic. 


Divisions of Government. In every 
enlightened country control begins at 
home with all its citizens or subjects, and 
this is particularly true in the United 
States. Local affairs must be admin- 
istered locally ; people at a distance have 
no interest in them. For governmental 
purposes the smallest political unit 15 the 
school district, seldom more than two 
miles square. Тһе school district is an 
example of a pure democracy. Once 
each year all the people within it meet 
together to choose school officers, and by 
vote declare what shall be done for the 
district's educational interests for the 
next year. 

Next above the school district is the 
township government. The township is 
a political unit and also a pure democ- 
racy. Тһе annual “town meeting" is 
participated in by all the voters, and 
they formulate policies for a year in ad- 
vance, but have no power to legislate in 
school affairs, for the little school dis- 
tricts are real governments of their own. 
'The township can only regulate general 
township matters. 

Next above the township is the county 
government, and the size of this political 
unit and the density of population re- 
quire something more complicated than 
the democratic meetings of the township 
and school district. Тһе people of the 
county therefore stay at home as a body, 
but they choose a few from their ranks 
to go to the county seat and legislate for 
them. This picked body of men do what 
is best for the people they represent, but 


keep entirely away from such purely lo- 
cal matters as the townships and school 
districts control. 

In the ascending scale of government 
the state is above the county, and the 
United States, or Federal Government, is 
but a union of the 48 states. Each of 
the latter has its responsibility for the 
welfare of its citizens, and above all, 
the one central government exercises 
control of such character as relates to 
the general welfare of the country. 


A Vast Governmental Machine. The 
very many interests of the people of the 
United States, it has been noted, require 
for their welfare and happiness govern- 
ments within governments. The Federal 
Government is prohibited from encroach- 
ing upon the right of the states to regu- 
late whatever relates solely to their own 
internal affairs; a state cannot take away 
from a county the control of those mat- 
ters within its territory which affect no 
other county; a county government is 
bound to respect the township in its 
right to absolute control of everything 
whose influence does not reach beyond 
its boundaries, and the school district 
regulates its educational affairs inde- 
pendently of what may be done or. 
thought of in a neighboring district. 


The Beginning of the United States 
Government. Before state govern- 
ments could be organized and put in run- 
ning order, the National Government had 
to be established. After the Revolu- 
tionary War, each state was an independ- 
ent sovereignty in almost every respect. 
A so-called constitution bound the states 
in a loose formation and this document 
was called the Articles of Confederation. 
It was apparent that the Articles must 
receive extensive amendment to adapt 
them to the new conditions resulting 
from war. Accordingly a convention 
met in Philadelphia, in May, 1787, by au- 
thority of the Congress; 55 delegates 
were present. The sessions extended 
until the middle of September. Within 
the period of four months, the Consti- 
tution of the United States was formed. 
and so great a man as Gladstone said 
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that it surpassed any work of man in 
the world's history that had ever been 
accomplished in so short a time. 


The United States Constitution. The 
forefathers builded well They organ- 
ized under the Constitution a govern- 
ment of three departments; these were 
called the legislative, or lawmaking, de- 
partment, the executive, or law-enforc- 
ing, department, and the judicial, or law- 
interpreting, department. The legislative 
branch was named the Congress of the 
United States; the executive branch was 
given for its head the president of the 
United States, and the judicial depart- 
ment was organized as a Supreme Court, 
with the provision that Congress might 
provide from time to time for inferior 
courts, as necessities might require. 

It was provided that neither of the 
first two departments could be independ- 
ent of the other; one should always 
act as a check upon the other. No bill 
passed by Congress could become a law 
of the land until it had received the 
president’s signature, except that in case 
the president refused his approval, Con- 
gress might by a vote of two-thirds of 
the entire membership of each house 
make the bill a law without the presi- 
dent’s signature to it. 

The president is the chief executive 
officer, but he'is held in check by the 
legislative department and cannot exceed 
the authority vested in him by the laws 
of the land, as made by the Congress. 
Confronting the legislative and executive 
authorities is the Supreme Court, com- 
posed of the nation's most able lawyers, 
who are empowered to declare what laws 
of Congress are in accordance with the 
Constitution and therefore valid, and 
what laws in spirit are opposed to the 
provisions of the Constitution, and there- 
fore not valid. 

A discussion of the three departments 
of government in considerable detail will 
be of value. 


THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Тһе legislative branch of the National 
Government is the lawmaking branch. 


The Constitution is the supreme law of 
the land, and no law can be passed and 
put into effect which in any way is con- 
trary to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. 

There are two branches of the legis- 
lative department. The more numerous 
branch—that is, the one with the great- 
est number of members—is the House of 
Representatives. 


The House of Representatives. Con- 
gress itself decides how many members 
the House shall contain. Having deter- 
mined this, the whole number is appor- 
tioned according to population among the 
various states. The number сап be 
changed every ten years, after each na- 
tional census is taken. A year after the 
census of 1910, Congress declared that 
the House should contain for the next 
ten years 433 members. The almost im- 
mediate admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico added one more member for 
each of those states, increasing the total 
House membership to 435. The number 
for each state was found in the follow- 
ing manner: The population of the 
United States was divided by the num- 
ber of members the House was to con- 
tain; the quotient was found to be a 
little more than 190,000. This number 
was called the unit of representation; 
that is, one representative should be sent 
to Congress for each group of 190,000 
of the population of the country. Then 
the population of each state was divided 
by this unit of representation and the 
quotient gave the number of representa- 
tives each state could elect as members 
of the Congress. The accompanying 
map shows the proportion in each state, 
a total of 435 members; this number can- 
not be increased during the ten-year 
period ending in 1921, except by the ad- 
mission of new states, and such a devel- 
opment is not likely to occur. 

Each state divides its territory into 
what is called congressional districts, and 
there are as many districts in the state 
as the number of representatives the 
state may send to Congress. All the 
voters in the congressional district vote 
directly for their members of Congress. 
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MAP SHOWING THE NUMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS FROM EACH STATE ACCORDING TO 
THE APPORTIONMENT OF 1010 


The term of a representative is two 
years, and the salary is $7500 per an- 
num. 

The Senate. The Constitution de- 
creed that the coordinate branch of Con- 
gress should be called the Senate; that 
it should be a smaller branch than the 
House; and that to secure its members 
the utmost freedom from local state in- 
fluences and make it in the highest sense 
a strong deliberative body, its members 
should not be elected directly by the 
people, but should be chosen by the state 
Legislatures and the term of each sen- 
ator should be six years. Until 1913 
such was the policy of the government, 
but the experience of more than a cen- 
tury proved that a decided change in the 
manner of electing senators was essen- 
tial, and an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, adopted in the year named, pro- 
vided that the United States senators 
should thereafter be elected by all the 
people of each state in the same manner 
that was provided for the election of 


members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Тһе causes leading to this radical 
change are not hard to find. Many sen- 
ators secured their election by means 
which did not argue well for the honesty 
of their selection, and moreover, having 
been chosen by the comparatively few 
members of a state Legislature and not 
owing their choice directly to the whole 
body of people, often were inclined to 
disregard the plain wishes of the peo- 
ple of their states, in their official acts. 
'The number of senators, two from each 
state, remains as provided in the Con- 
stitution. We have witnessed the last 
election in the United States of a senator 
through the medium of a state Legis- 
lature. 

Powers of Congress. The two 
houses of Congress in all their lawmak- 
ing duties are dependent one upon the 
other. A bill to become a law must be 
passed in exactly the same form by both 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
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atives before it is sent to the president 
for his signature. The manner in which 
a bill becomes a law is as follows: 


Lawmaking. А bill may originate іп 
either house, unless it is one which pro- 
vides for the raising of revenue to sup- 
port the government. Such a bill must 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, by constitutional provision. This 
was thought to be the part of wisdom 
by the framers of the Constitution, for 
the members of the House, coming fresh 
from the people every two years, might 
be expected to know more clearly than 
the Senate the exact and immediate 
needs of the people. 

We will suppose that a bill of some 
general character originates in the House 
of Representatives. Some member in- 
troduces it and it is sent to a select num- 
ber of members called a standing com- 
mittee, of which there are more than 50 
in the House, whose duty it is to receive 
bills relating to its special sphere and 
consider them, and later report them to 
the House with recommendations as to 
the desirability of passage. Legislation 
by committees in so large a body of men 
is essential to the expedition of business, 
for the House as a whole could never 
consider even a small fraction of the 
thousands of bills introduced. 

When the bill above referred to has 
been carefully considered by the com- 
mittee to which it was given, the com- 
mittee reports to the House the merits 
of the proposed legislation, and then the 
bill is read in open session on three dif- 
ferent dates. The first time it is read 
by its title only, and a date is fixed upon 
which a vote shall be taken. A majority 
of the members present, provided that 
number be more than half of the total 
membership, is required to pass a bill. 
No vote can be taken on any proposed 
law, unless at least half of the member- 
ship of the House, called a quorum, is 
present. 


After the bill has passed the House, 
it is sent to the Senate, and there the 
same process is repeated. It is referred 
to a Senate committee, in due time is re- 


ported to the whole body of senators, 
read in open session three times, the 
first time by its title only, and eventually 
is brought to a vote. If it passes, it is 
then sent to the president of the United 
States for his approval In case the 
Senate does not agree with all the pro- 
visions of the House bill, it may amend 
it, in which event it must be returned 
to the House and in its form as passed 
by the Senate must be again voted on 
in the House. The House may accept 
the Senate form of the bill and pass it 
in that form and then send it to the 
president; but it is within the rights of 
the House again to amend it, in which 
case it must go back to the Senate for 
concurrence. If the two houses, thus 
working separately, cannot agree upon 
the contents of the bill, then a joint com- 
mittee of the two houses is appointed to 
put it into such shape that it may receive 
the majority vote of both houses. Such 
a committee is a conference committee. 


Even after a bill has thus been con- 
sidered several times and frequently 
voted upon until it is in acceptable form, 
it may yet be disapproved by the presi- 
dent. In case he will not sign the bill as 
passed by the Congress, he returns it with 
his disapproval to the house in which it 
had its origin, and states in a letter his 
reasons for withholding his signature. 
The temper of the Congress may be such 
that the passage of the bill is demanded 
regardless of the president's views; so if 
two-thirds of the members of each house 
—not two-thirds of those present—vote 
once more in favor of the bill, it becomes 
an act of Congress, regardless of the 
president’s wishes. We have followed 
the course of a bill through Congress 
that was originally introduced into the 
House of Representatives. The same 
procedure is followed in the opposite 
direction if it is introduced first into the 
Senate by a member of that body. 


Other Powers. The Congress has not 
absolute power to legislate in any direc- 
tion it pleases. It is limited by express 
provisions in the Constitution. The di- 
rections in which it has free exercise of 
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power are named in Section Eight of 
Article One of the Constitution, in brief, 
as follows: lt may— 


1. Lay and collect taxes. 

2. Borrow money on the guarantee of 
the United States to repay it. 

3. Regulate commerce. 

4. Establish rules for naturalization. 

5. Establish. uniform laws of bank- 
ruptcy. 

6. Coin money and declare what its 
value shall be. 

7. Fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 

8. Provide for punishment of counter- 
feiting. 

9. Establish post offices. 

10. Grant patents and copyrights. 

11. Establish United States courts in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court. 

12. Declare war. 

13. Exercise control over territory of 
the country not a part of any state. 


Prohibitions. Besides the above direct 
powers, there are certain things that the 
Congress is prohibited from doing. Some 
of the words in the paragraphs below 
may be unfamiliar to the reader, but ex- 
planation will be found somewhere in 
this set of books in articles in regular 
alphabetical order. Congress cannot: 


1. Suspend the right of habeas corpus. 

2. Pass a bill of attainder. 

3. Pass ап ex post facto law. 

4. Lay direct taxes, except in propor- 
tion to the census. 

5. Assess taxes on exports from a 
state. 

6. Draw money from the treasury un- 
less legal appropriation has been made. 

7. Grant titles of nobility. 

8. Restrict freedom of speech or free- 
dom of the press. 

9. Establish a national religion or pro- 
hibit one from worshiping as he pleases. 

10. Deny the right of assemblage to 
petition the government. 

11. Repudiate debts. 


THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


The Constitution declares that the ex- 
ecutive authority of the United States 


shall be vested in a president and a vice- 
president, who shall ho!d office for the 
term of four years. In our everyday 
construction of this division of govern- 
ment, we assume it to һе a one-man de- 
partment and that the president is the 
only one with authority. Indeed, this is 
to a very great extent true, for as long 
as the president is able to perform the 
duties of his office, the vice-president is 
very much in the background. His con- 
stitutional duty usually is limited to one 
task, that of acting as presiding officer 
of the Senate. There he has no vote, 
not being a member of that body, so he 
is largely a figurehead. But should the 
president die, resign or be dismissed on 
impeachment charges, then the vice-pres- 
ident becomes the commanding figure in 
the nation. He assumes the presidency 
and takes upon himself its vast responsi- 
bilities. Too frequently the people of 
the United States do not realize the 
place of potential power occupied by the 
vice-president and they nominate and 
elect men to the office whom it would be 
a calamity later to raise to the dignity 
of the presidential office. In his capacity 
of president of the Senate, the vice-pres- 
ident receives a salary of $12,000 per 
year. 

The President. No man can be 
president of the United States who is 
not a citizen of the country from birth. 
No other position in the Federal Gov- 
ernment demands such a qualification. 
He must also be 35 years of age, and no 
other officer needs to have reached that 
age. Further, no man can leave the 
country on private business in foreign 
parts and take up his residence there, 
then return home and aspire to the pres- 
idency until he has lived within the coun- 
try 14 years after his residence abroad. 
The salary of the president is $75,000 
per year, besides which Congress appro- 
priates a sum exceeding the salary for 
expenses incident to the proper care of 
the presidential establishment, and the 
further sum of $25,000 per year for 
traveling expenses for the chief exec- 
utive. There is no provision in the Con- 
stitution which limits the president to 
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one term in office; so far as the legal 
aspect of the case is concerned, he may 
secure reelections, if possible, although 
precedent has established two terms as 
the limit for any one man. 


Presidential Elections. The makers 
of the Constitution surrounded the office 
of president with numerous safeguards 
in order that selection of an unworthy 
man would not be likely to occur. The 
qualifications of the president have been 
named above, the manner of his election 
shows the infinite care with which our 
forefathers surrounded his choice. The 
president is the only elective officer of 
the government who is not selected by 
the direct vote of the people. Today 
we wonder that such a provision was 
insisted upon in the Constitutional Con- 
vention. It is an interesting bit of his- 
tory which the student should read some 
time from original sources. 

It must be stated that the majority 
of members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention distrusted the people and doubted 
their ability wisely to choose so impor- 
tant an official. Alexander Hamilton 
said that the masses of the people were 
fools. Не actually said, “Тһе people, 
sir, the people is a great beast!" Placing 
a charitable construction on his opinion, 
we may believe that he meant to call at- 
tention to the fact that the average in- 
habitant of the United States in 1787 
had had only 81 days' instruction in 
school. Surely the scale of intelligence 
was low. 

Тһе manner of the choice of the pres- 
ident was decided as follows: Selection 
was not given directly into the hands of 
the people, but the country was to be a 
republic and in some way the people 
must rule. Therefore, it was decided 
that the people themselves in every state 
should choose from among their leading 
men as many as equaled the state's mem- 
bership in Congress, both in the Senate 
and House of Representatives. These 
men were to be called the electors of 
the president and vice-president, and 
upon them was to fall the duty of elect- 
ing our chief executive. This arrange- 


ment has been followed through all the 
years, and in November of every fourth 
year, all the voters of all the states vote 
by ballot for these electors. Republican 
voters vote for Republican electors; 
Democratic voters vote for Democratic 
electors; and Progressive voters for 
Progressive electors. If the Republican 
electors in any state receive more votes 
than their opponents, then we say that 
state has gone Republican and the Re- 
publican electors are therefore commis- 
sioned in that state to the task of casting 
their votes for whomsoever they please 
for president and vice-president. The 
only exception to the freest exercise of 
their choice is that the electors in any 
state cannot vote for men for the office 
of president and vice-president both of 
whom are residents of the same state as 
themselves. 

For about 50 years, the great political 
parties of the country in national con- 
ventions have nominated candidates for 
president and vice-president апа the 
electors have without exception voted for 
the men they nominated. They always 
have been expected to do this and no 
elector has ever disobeyed the wishes of 
his party, as expressed in the national 
convention. However, the fact remains 
that under the Constitution the electors 
are free agents and no law binds them 
to vote for certain men; they have the 
legal right to choose whom they may 
desire. 


The Electoral College. At the pres- 
ent time there are in Congress 435 repre- 
sentatives and 96 senators, a total con- 
gressional membership of 531. There- 
fore, in the electoral college there are 
531 votes, for each state chooses as many 
electors as its total representation in 
Congress. On the 2nd Monday in Janu- 
ary, following the November quadren- 
nial choice of electors, these electors 
meet in their respective state capitals and 
vote for president апа vice-president, 
and at once send official reports of their 
vote to the secretary of state of the 
United States. On the 2nd Wednesday 
in February, the Senate and House of 
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VICE- PRESIDENT AND CABINET — MARCH, 1913 


FRANKLIN K. LANE ALBERT S. BURLESON WILLIAM J. BRYAN JOSEPHUS DANIELS WILLIAM С REDFIELD 
Secretary of the Interior Postmaster-General Secretary of State Secretary of the Navy Secretary of Commerce 
JAMES C. MCREYNOLDS WILLIAM В. WILSON THOMAS К. MARSHALL LINDLEY M. GARRISON Davip Е. HOUSTON 


Attornes Secretary of Labor Sen DC MCADOO Secretary of War Secretary of Agriculture 


Secretary of the Treasury 
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Representatives in Washington meet to- 
gether as one body and count the elec- 
toral votes, and until that formality is 
complied with, there has not been an 
election of president and vice-president, 
although usually the final results are 
known the day after the choice of elec- 
tors in November. The law provides that 
the successful candidate must receive a 
majority of all the electoral votes cast; 
at the present time this would mean that 
he must receive at least 266 votes. If 
no man receives this number, there is no 
legal choice by the electoral college; in 
this event the House of Representatives 
is authorized by law to elect a president, 
and in voting on this question, each state 
hasone vote. That is to say, if any state 
has 12 representatives, the man favored 
for president by the majority of these 
men receives the vote of that state. In 
like manner, the choice of vice-president 
is left to the Senate. Such a condition 
has never yet occurred. After the elec- 
tion of the president about two months 
intervene before he assumes the duties 
of his position. He takes the oath of 
office on the 4th of March, at noon, and 
at the same time the vice-president is 
sworn into office as president of the Sen- 
ate. The oath of office is administered 
usually by the chief justice of the United 
States before a vast concourse of people 
on a platform in front of the United 
States Capitol. 


The President's Cabinet. Тһе first 
president of the United States was au- 
thorized by Congress to appoint four 
heads of executive departments, for nat- 
urally the president himself could not 
give personal attention to all executive 
details. These four men were placed at 
the head of the department of state, the 
treasury department, the war department 
and the legal department, whose head 
was called the attorney-general. With 
the growth of the country, other execu- 
tive heads have been added, until now 
the president's cabinet includes the secre- 
tary of state, the secretary of the treas- 
ury, the secretary of war, the attorney- 
general, postmaster-general, secretary of 


the navy, secretary of the interior, secre- 
tary of agriculture, secretary of com- 
merce and secretary of labor. The two 
latter departments are recent additions, 
the former having been organized in 
1903, the latter in 1913. 

The members of the president's cab- 
inet are intrusted with the details relat- 
ing to their various departments and are 
the trusted advisers of the chief execu- 
tive. Their salary is $12,000 per year. 


Powers of the President. The presi- 
dent is sworn to execute faithfully all the 
laws of the United States. He is com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy; 
he appoints with the consent of the Sen- 
ate, ambassadors and all other represent- 
atives of the United States in foreign 
countries, justices of the Supreme Court 
and such officials within the United 
States as are not elected by the people. 


A Glance at the Future. The man- 
ner in which the president and vice-pres- 
ident secure their election has been out- 
lined above; it is more than likely that 
before the boys and girls of today reach 
the age of 21, radical changes will he 
made in the nation's election machinery. 
For more than a dozen years the people 
have been demanding with insistence that 
control of all governmental affairs shall 
come more and more directly into their 
hands. They have accomplished notable 
reforms, chief among which is the man- 
ner of choosing United States senators, 
which power has been taken away from 
the state Legislature and invested di- 
rectly in the votes of the people. The 
next great onward step in this popular 
movement to bring the government close 
to every voter is the election of the pres- 
ident and vice-president of the United 
States in the most direct way possible, 
and to abolish entirely the electoral col- 
lege. This proposed change cannot pos- 
sibly occur for the presidential election 
of 1916, for before it can be brought 
about there must be an amendment to 
the Constitution which must receive the 
approval of three-fourths of the states. 
But it is not a wild prophecy to predict 
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that by the year 1920, the people them- 
selves will vote for president and vice- 
president. 

Тһе girls of today have a prospective 
interest in this matter as great as that 
of the boys. Already in ten states of 
the Union women have the same political 
rights as men with respect to the elec- 
tion of president, and in nine of them 
they may vote for every office for which 
any citizen is qualified to vote. The 
cause of woman suffrage has moved 
onward in the United States with almost 
incredible speed within the last few 
years, considering the wideness of the 
problem and its effect upon the welfare 
of the country. It will not be many 
years probably before women in all parts 
of the United States will be accorded 
the same political rights as men. 


THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 


The third great division of the Na- 
tional Government is the judicial depart- 
ment. At its head is the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The legislative de- 
partment, within such limitations as are 
prescribed by the Constitution, enacts 
its laws; the executive department en- 
forces them, or carries them into effect ; 
the judicial department sits in judgment 
upon the constitutionality of all laws 
passed, and applies them to such indi- 
vidual cases as the Constitution gives it 
jurisdiction over. If any act of Con- 
gress is contrary to the letter or to the 
spirit of the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court has the power to declare it null 
and void, and thereafter such a law is 
of no more effect than as though it had 
never been passed. Only a majority of 
the members of the Supreme Court is 
required to make any decision effective, 
and from such decision there is no ap- 
peal. The Supreme Court of the United 
States knows no higher judicial author- 
ity than itself, and throughout the world 
it is recognized as a most exalted and a 
most dignified legal body. 


The Supreme Court. The Constitu- 
tion provides that the judicial depart- 
ment shall be composed of a Supreme 


Court and of such inferior courts as may 
from time to time be established. It 
said nothing about the number of mem- 
bers that this court should be given, and, 
therefore, such decision was left to the 
lawmaking body. Congress at first pro- 
vided for a Supreme Court of five mem- 
bers, one of whom should be chief jus- 
tice of the United States and the other 
four should bear the dignified title of 
associate justices. Хо other officer in 
the legal department in the country is 
dignified by the title justice. Sometimes 
through ignorance we hear the members 
of this court called judges, but such a 
term is incorrectly applied. From а 
court of five members there has been an 
increase to nine members, as the busi- 
ness of the judicial department has ex- 
panded. There is no minimum age at 
which a man may become qualified for 
appointment as a member of the Su- 
preme Court; few men have been ap- 
pointed below the age of 50; ripe judg- 
ment, deep legal learning and undoubted 
ability and fixed character are qual- 
ifications which always have been recog- 
nized as essential in all Supreme Court 
justices. 

The appointment of a justice is for 
life, or so long as his conduct does not 
bring him into disrepute. No justice 
of the court has ever dishonored his 
office. The present salary of each asso- 
ciate justice is $14,500; the chief justice 
receives $15,000. In a signal way the 
members of the Supreme Court are hon- 
ored above all other officers of the gov- 
ernment. Upon arriving at the age of 70 
years, if a member has served at least 
ten years, he is entitled to honorable 
retirement to private life and to continue 
in receipt of his full salary as long as he 
shalllive. If the chief justice retires, he 
loses $500 of his salary, for he is then 
placed on the same basis as the associate 
justices. The members of the Supreme 
Court are appointed by the president of 
the United States, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Senate. à 


Inferior Courts. It is evident that 
one court of nine members, or even many 
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JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT 
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more than nine, could not properly at- 
tend to the vast volume of legal busi- 
ness that the Constitution provides shall 
fall within its jurisdiction. In order to 
systematize its procedure, and equalize 
the duties of the various members of the 
Supreme Court, the United States has 
been divided into nine so-called judicial 
circuits. Тһе group of states in each 
circuit is shown in the subjoined map. 
Over each district one member of the 
Supreme Court exercises nominal over- 
sight. In the various districts, courts in- 


by what is termed the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. Ав judges of 
this latter court, there may be three 
Federal District judges sitting together, 
or a justice of the Supreme Court 
and any two district judges. In cer- 
tain classes of cases, appeals may be 
carried from the District Court directly 
to the Supreme Court at Washington, 
beyond which there is no appeal. For- 
merly a class of courts called United 
States Circuit Courts existed, but they 
no longer exist. 





JUDICIAL CIRCUITS OF 


ferior to the Supreme Court have been 
established. These are called United 
States District Courts, and at the pres- 
ent time there are 39 such Federal dis- 
tricts. The presiding officer of each Dis- 
trict Court is called a United States dis- 
trict judge; the prosecuting officer to 
each District Court is the United States 
district attorney. Both of these officers 
receive appointment at the hands of the 
president, with confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. Appeals from decisions of the 
United States District Courts are heard 


THE UNITED STATES 


Powers of the Supreme Court. The 
Constitution provides that the judicial 
power of the United States shall ex- 
tend— 

1. To all cases in law and equity aris- 
ing under the Constitution, laws and 
treaties of the United States. 

2. To all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls. 

3. To all cases of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction. 

4. To controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party. 
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5. To controversies between two or 
more states, between a state and citizens 
of different states, and between citizens 
of the same state claiming lands under 
grants of different states. 

6. To controversies between a state or 
its citizens and foreign states, citizens, or 
subjects. 

The average citizen comes into contact 
with the judicial power of the United 
States in matters referred to in para- 
graph four, above, oftener than in any 
other manner. If one violates the law 
of his state, his state courts will prose- 
cute him; if he violates a law of the 
United States, the duty of prosecution 
falls upon the judicial department of the 
National Government.  Burglary and 
murder are violations of state laws and 
the United States Government is not 
concerned with the punishment of such 
offenders; the state must regulate all of 
its own internal affairs and keep the 
peace within its boundaries. Counter- 
feiting the money of the United States 
is a matter in which the National Gov- 
ernment is alone interested. Smuggling 
valuable property into the country with- 
out the payment of customs duties is 
likewise an offense against the dignity of 
the Federal Government. Such cases 
must be tried in the United States Dis- 
trict Courts in the district in which the 
crime is committed. An infraction of the 
laws on sea, or upon the Great Lakes, 
whose waters beyond three miles from 
shore are the property of the National 
Government, represents another feature 
in which the Federal courts are supreme. 


Personnel of the Supreme Court. 
The following is the list of members of 
the United States Court: 

Edward Douglass White of Louisiana, 
chief justice; appointed in 1894, as asso- 
ciate justice; raised to the position of 
chief justice in 1910. 

Joseph McKenna, California ; appoint- 
ed 1898. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Massachu- 
setts; appointed 1902. 

William Rufus Day, Ohio; appointed 
1903. 


Horace Harmon Lurton, Tennessee; 
appointed 1910. 

Charles Evans Hughes, New York, 
appointed 1910. 

Joseph Rucker Lamar, Georgia; ap- 
pointed 1910. 

Willis Van Devanter, Wyoming; ap- 
pointed 1910. 
coe Pitney, New Jersey ; appointed 
1912. 

It fell to the duty of President Тай 
to appoint more members of the Sw 
preme Court than any other president 
in the history of the United States, ex- 
cept George Washington, upon whom 
fel! the duty of organizing that body by 
oe appointment of its entire member- 
ship. 


Political Reforms. In addition to the 
constitutional amendment by virtue oí 
which United States senators are now 
elected directly by the people, the pos- 
sible constitutional change by which 
within a few years the president of 
the United States may be chosen directly 
by the people and the rapid advance of 
the cause of woman suffrage, there are 
other indications that political power is 
being more and more distributed among 
the people. 

Four political devices are at the pres 
ent time uppermost in the minds of the 
people and are being rapidly adopted in 
the various states. These are the initia- 
tive, the referendum, the recall and the 
short ballot. The good citizen is inter- 
ested in every advance movement which 
distributes power and authority, and 
every one of these advances dignifies 
every voter and adds measurably to his 
responsibilities. Тһе humblest voter is 
an integral part of his government. We 
live under what we are pleased to term 
civil government, and this means citizen 
government. Any man or woman who 
does not seek to keep informed regarding 
the onward movement of the power of 
the citizen, and who does not study to 
understand the trend of events, loses 
much of his power to help make our 
government what it should be. When 
we complain of the laxity of govern- 
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mental control and of the occasional cor- 
ruption which flaunts itself before our 
eyes, we are really condemning ourselves, 
for everywhere in America we have just 
as good government as we deserve to 
have. 


Conclusion. The power of each de- 
partment of the United States is held in 
check by opposing power of other de- 
partments. George Washington wrote 
to a friend respecting the Constitution 
soon after its adoption: “It is provided 
with more checks and barriers against 
the introduction of tyranny than any 
government heretofore instituted among 
men." We may briefly summarize these 
checks and limitations and the even bal- 
ance maintained among the different de- 
partments. 

1. The House of Representatives is 
held in check by the Senate and the Sen- 
ate acts as a check upon the. House, for 


concurrent action is demanded by both 
houses on all laws. 

2. The executive authority is a check 
upon the legislative body, because the 
president has the power to veto. 

3. The Senate is balanced against the 
president in that it has to-approve all 
of his appointments and the Senate must 
concur in treaties the president makes 
with foreign countries. 

4. The states hold a check upon the 
general government, for the latter can- 
not extend its power into matters that 
concern a state only ; on the other hand, 
the states have no individual rights in 
matters that affect the country as a 
whole. 

5. The people hold in their hands 
checks upon their representatives and 
their senators by giving them reasonably 
short terms in office, with the right of 
retiring at the first opportunity unworthy 
servants. 


What we most need in this great Republic of republics - 
is to study with earnest diligence the principles of our 
free institutions; to hold him an enemy to the country 
who derides fidelity to the Constitution and trifles with 
his solemn obligation to uphold it; who would use the 
power of the government to promote personal or party 
ends; who stirs up the bitterness of buried strifes and 
engenders sectional or class conflicts among the people 
of the Union; and who does not hold it to be his 
best and noblest civil duty to uphold -and defend the 
Constitution, in all its integrity, against all the tempta- 
tions to its violation by the corrupting influences which 
surround us. —John Randolph Tucker.. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 


A republic is a form of government under which the rulers are chosen by the 
qualified voters. The United States is a Federal republic. That the permanency 
of our government depends upon the intelligence of its citizens is a truth need- 
ing no demonstration, and one which should be evident to all. 

That a large percentage*of our boys and girls are allowed to reach manhood's 
and womanhood's estate with little or no knowledge of the organization and opera- 
tion of the government under which they live is a fact demonstrated everyday by 
the corrupt methods practiced by the governments of far too many cities and 
states, and by occasional attempts at corrupt practices in the National Government. 

That the study of civil government is receiving increased attention in the pub- 
lic schools is evidence of an awakening of the public conscience on the impor- 
tance of the subject. 

Nevertheless much remains to be done, and the following outline is herewith 
presented for the purpose of aiding all who are interested in the study of our 
government. 

The outline is based upon the Constitution. THE Номе Амр SCHOOL REFER- 
ENCE Wokrk contains a large number of articles bearing upon civil government. 
See the division Law and Political Science, page LVIII, Suggested Courses of 
Reading, Volume VI. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


ATTEMPTS TO FORM A UNION 4. ELECTION 
I. New England Confederation 5. QUALIFICATIONS 
II. Albany Conventions (a) Age . 
III. Articles of Confederation (b) Citizenship 
IV. Constitutional Convention (c) Official disencumbrance 


6. PRIVILEGES AND DISABILITIES 


1. PnELIMINARY STEPS 
7. VACANCIES 


DELEGATES 


2. 

3. ORGANIZATIONS II. Sole Powers 
: » 

5 


PLANS PROPOSED 
1. ORGANIZATION 


. COMPROMISES k 
6. CONSTITUTION ADOPTED (a) Speaker 
(b) Clerk 
PURPOSES OF THE CONSTITUTION (c) Other officers 
1. To form a more perfect union (d) Committees 
2. To establish justice . 2. ORIGINATE BILLS FOR REVENUE 
3. To insure domestic tranquillity 3. ORIGINATE IMPEACHMENTS 
4. To provide for the common de- 
fense The Senate 
5. To promote the general welfare І. Members 
6. To secure the blessings of liberty 1. NUMBER 
to the people 2. TERM OF OFFICE 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 3. SALARY 
House of Representatives = Ери e 
P 5. QUALIFICATIONS 
I. Members (a) Age 
1. NUMBER (b) Citizenship 
2. TERM OF OFFICE (c) Residence 
3. SALARY (d) Offcial disencumbrance 
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IL Sole Powers 


1. ORGANIZATION 
(a) Vice-President 
(b) President pro tempore 
(c) Secretary 
(d) Other officers 
(e) Committees 

2. CONFIRMATION OF PRESIDENTIAL 
APPOINTMENTS 

3. RATIFICATION OF TREATIES 

4. TRIAL OF IMPEACHMENTS 


Provisions Common to Both Houses 


1. EACH HOUSE TO JUDGE ELECTION 
RETURNS AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF ITS MEMBERS 
QUORUM 
(a) A majority of each house 
3. EACH HOUSE TO DETERMINE ITS 
OWN RULES 
4. PUNISHMENTS 


(a) Disorderly conduct 
(b) Expulsion 
5. RECORDS 
(a) Each house must keep a 
journal 


(b) Publication 
6. YEAS AND NAYS 
(a) Manner of taking 
(b) Objects 
ADJOURNMENT 
OFFICIAL RIGHTS 
(a) Fredom from arrest 
(b) Freedom of speech 


gN 


Powers of Congress 
I. Express Powers 


1. To lay and collect taxes 

2. To borrow money on credit of the 
United States 

To regulate commerce 

To establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization 

5. To establish uniform laws of bank- 
ruptcy 

To coin money and regulate the 
value 

To fix the standards of weights 
and measures 


dt» 


о Moo 


counterfeiting 
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To provide for punishment of 


9. 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 


To establish post offices and post 
roads 

To grant patents and copyrights 

To establish inferior United States 
courts 

То have charge of matters related 
to war 

To exercise control 
States territory 


of United 


Implied and Incidental Powers 


To purchase foreign territory 

To establish military and naval 
academies 

To make internal improvements 

To make all laws necessary to 
carry into effect all powers 


Powers Prohibited and Restricted 


To suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus 

To pass a bill of attainder 

То pass an ex post facto law 

To lay direct taxes unless in pro- 
portion to the census 

To lay taxes on state exports 

То give preference to the ports of 
one state over those of another 

То compel vessels to enter any port 
other than the one for which it 
is bound 

To draw money from treasury 
without lawful appropriations 
being made 

To grant titles of nobility 

To abridge freedom of speech or 
of the press 

To establish a religion or prohibit 
its exercise 

To deny the right of assembling to 
petition the government 

To repudiate debts 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


I. The President 


1. 


2. 


QUALIFICATIONS 
(a) Birth 
(b) Age 
(c) Residence 
ELECTION 
(a) Nomination 
(b) Electoral college 
(c) House of Representatives 
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INAUGURATION 
(a) Oath of office 
LENGTH OF TERM—SALARY 
REELECTION 
Powers 
(a) To enforce the laws 
(b) To appoint certain officials 
(appointment confirmed 
by Senate) 
(c) Commander-in-chief of 
army and navy 
DuTIES 
(a) To inform Congress of 
state of country 
(b) To recommend legislation 
(c) To sign or veto bills 
PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


Vice-President 


QUALIFICATION (See President) 
ELECTION 

(a) Electoral college 

(b) Senate 


Cabinet 


APPOINTMENT 
SALARY 
MEMBERS 
(a) Secretary of State 
Has charge of foreign 
and domestic relations 
(b) Secretary of Treasury 
Collects and disburses 
public money 
(c) Secretary of War 
Directs the army and 
military matters 
(d) Secretary of Navy 
Controls the navy and 
naval affairs 
(e) Secretary of Interior 
Manages public lands, 
education, Indians, pen- 
sions and patents 


(f) Postmaster-General 
Has charge of transmit- 
ting and distributing 
mail matter 

(g) Attorney-General 

Has charge of the legal 
department 

(h) Secretary of Agriculture 
Has charge of the agri- 
cultural reports and de- 
velopment 

(i) Secretary of Commerce 
Has charge of corpora- 
tions and manufactures, 
census bureau, fisheries, 
etc. 

(j) Secretary of Labor 
Promotes the welfare 
of wage earners of the 
country. 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 


Purpose 
Tribunals 


SUPREME COURT 
(a) Members 
(b) Sessions 
(c) Jurisdiction 


2. INFERIOR COURTS. 


(a) Circuit Courts—number 
(b) District Courts—number 
(c) Court of Claims 


(a) How chosen 
(b) Term of office 


(c) Salary 
(d) Oath of office 
(e) Number 


(f) Removals 


4. OFFICERS 
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PROBLEMS 


In preparing for your first term you 
find several perplexing problems which 
you must solve. These are: 

1. Uniformity. Nearly every school 
has a prescribed course of study which 
is uniform throughout the city, county 
ог state, as the case may be, and you 
must keep the classes in your school up 
to the required grade. Unless you have 
had the advantage of normal training 
ШЕ may at first find this somewhat diffi- 
cult, 


2. Relief. You naturally look for 
assistance in the solution of this and 
other problems. The manual containing 
the course of study should give such di- 
rections as will materially aid you in 
planning the work. If, however, you 
feel in doubt, you should, before begin- 
ning school, consult your superintendent. 
He will give you valuable suggestions 
and point the way out of whatever diffi- 
culties may beset you. 


3. Interest. How are you to inter- 
est your pupils in their work so as to 
keep them contented, happy and enthusi- 
astic? Upon the right solution of this 
problem, to a very large degree, depends 
your success or failure. The pupils who 
are interested are always constant in 





their attendance and enthusiastic in their 
work. In a school where interest pre- 
vails, the troublesome questions of dis- 
cipline, tardiness and absence seldom, if 
ever, arise. 

4. Reputation. From the moment 
you enter the schoolroom as a teacher 
your reputation is at stake. The reports 
that the pupils take home at the end of 
the first day will exert a strong influ- 
ence towards fixing your standing in the 
community. You will be rated as “all 
right," “по good" or "doubtful" It is 
needless to say which report you wish 
to merit. 

5. Position. If you are an ambitious 
teacher you will regard your first school 
as a stepping stone to a better position 
and a higher salary. If you succeed 
from the outset these are open to you 
as a natural consequence. Іп ргераг- 
ing for your work, then, study carefully 
the suggestions and directions on the 
following pages. 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE AND GROUNDS 


Inspection. You should become ac- 
quainted with conditions with which you 
have to reckon before beginning school. 
If possible, visit your schoolroom several 
days before the opening of school. This 
gives you opportunity to see that every- 
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thing is in order and that the room is 
clean. 

If you are to teach in a graded school, 
your preliminary duties will be confined 
to seeing that crayon, erasers and such 
other material as you wish to use are in 
readiness. If you аге to teach in a 
rural school your inspection should ex- 
tend to the schoolhouse, outbuildings 
and grounds. 


School Officials. In case the school- 
house needs cleaning or any repairs are 
necessary, call upon the school officials 
and request them to have these things 
done. If possible, secure from these 
officials some knowledge of the school 
and the community. If your predecessor 
has left a record of the work done under 
her administration, secure it and use it 
in planning a temporary program. 

You may not get all you want. In 
case you do not, accept gratefully the 
favors granted and do the best you can 
under the circumstances. Success will 
soon secure further favors. 

Always remember that the school offi- 
cials represent the district in all purely 
local matters, and, that they should al- 
ways be treated with the courtesy and 
respect due their office. 


INITIAL STEPS 


Previous Preparation. Before enter- 
ing upon the work of the first day of 
school, you should have, as far as pos- 
sible, the work for the day planned. 
From the course of study and record of 
work done the preceding term, you 
should determine upon the lessons to 
be assigned each class. 

Select an opening song that all are 
familiar with. 

'Think out carefully what you are go- 
ing to say to the pupils when you call 
the school to order. 

Determine the order upon which you 
will proceed in the preliminary organiza- 
tion of the school. 


Preliminary Organization. 'The first 
few minutes after you have called the 
school to order are all important. You 


will find the following suggestions help- 
ful in enabling you to use them to the 
best advantage. 

1. Be early. If you teach in a rural 
school, you should be at the schoolhouse 
before the pupils. This will enable you 
to greet them as they arrive, and take 
the first step towards becoming ac- 
quainted. 

2. Be prompt. Call the school to or- 
der exactly on time. 

3. Proceed at once with the plan you 
have outlined for the day. 

4. Make the opening exercises brieí 
and pointed. 

5. Following the opening exercises, 
àssign lessons to all classes except the 
primary. This you can look aíter a 
little later. 

6. As soon as lessons have been as- 
signed and all are at work, distribute to 
all the pupils who can write, slips of 
paper upon which the names and ages 
of the pupils are to be written. If you 
collect these yourself, you will the more 
readily associate the name with the 
pupil. 

7. Follow as a preliminary program 
that used the preceding term. 

8. Proceed in an orderly, dignified 
but pleasing manner from one duty to 
another, avoiding any appearance of 
haste, but without hesitation. 

9. From the beginning, show yourself 
mistress of the situation and you will 
at once win the confidence and respect 
of your pupils. 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


Program. As soon as you become 
acquainted with your school a perma- 
nent program should be arranged. This 
program should provide for the work 
of the entire school for each period in 
the day. This means that the study 
periods of the pupils should be regu- 
lated as well as their recitations. Other- 
wise, many pupils will be prone to spend 
more time than is necessary on subjects 
in which they are interested, to the 
neglect of those which are equally im- 
portant. 
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When the program is completed, a 
neatly written copy should be posted in 
the schoolroom, where it will be easily 
accessible to all. It should then be 
scrupulously followed. 


Seating. At first it is wise to allow 
the pupils to retain the seats they oc- 
cupy on the first day, with the provision 
that you reserve the right to make any 
changes you think best, later on. In the 
permanent seating of the school, you 
should be guided by the following prin- 
ciples : 

1. Adaptation of the seat to the pupil. 
The seat should fit the pupil and be of 
such height that his feet rest naturally 
on the floor; otherwise he will be un- 
comfortable, and is liable to be perma- 
nently injured. 

2. Convenience for recitation. If the 
schoolroom is provided with recitation 
seats, this may not be necessary, but if 
pupils recite from their seats, it is nec- 
essary that those in the same class oc- 
cupy the same section of the room. 

3. Defective Pupils. Pupils whose 
sight or hearing are defective should 
be favored by being placed as near the 
blackboard and the teacher as practi- 
cable. 


Rules and Regulations. А few sim- 
ple regulations for the orderly running 
of the school are necessary. These 
should pertain to calling and dismissing 
school, calling and dismissing classes, 
leaving the room and the use of refer- 
ence books or other material. 

Regulations of this sort should be as 
few and as simple as possible, and 
should be operated by a code of sig- 
nals, so that the school will not be dis- 
turbed by calling and dismissing classes 
or by the wants of individual pupils. 

A simple system of signals, which 
should be agreed upon by teacher and 
pupils, will save time and confusion. 
The following system has proved suc- 
cessful : 

l. For calling classes. The teacher 
stands in front of the seats in which 
the class is seated. When she brings 
her pencil to a vertical position the 


pupils rise and stand by their seats. At 
the return of the pencil to a horizontal 
position they march in regular order 
to the recitation seats. The same sig- 
nals are used for dismissing the class. 

2. Hand signals. An open hand 
raised with the palm outward indicates 
that the pupil wants assistance; raised 
with only the index finger open, it is a 
request to leave the room; with two 
fingers open, it is a request to com- 
municate with another pupil. 

Тһе signals can be answered by а 
nod or shake of the head, and none but 
the pupil concerned and the teacher need 
know anything about them. 

Privileges of the room, such as use 
of reference books and library and other 
like matters, should be regulated as con- 
ditions may indicate. The greatest free- 
dom consistent with the best work of 
the school should be allowed; but the 
teacher must watch to see that no one 
abuses the privileges granted. 


DISCIPLINE 


Importance. Good order is essential 
to the success of both teacher and pupils, 
and the maintenance of order is often a 
source of anxiety to an inexperienced 
teacher. In a well-regulated school the 
question of discipline will seldom if ever 
arise, and from the beginning the teacher 
should find means for preventing disor- 
der, instead of devising punishments for 
various offenses. The late Dr. Emerson 
E. White in his School Management 
states the great ends of school govern- 
ment to be as follows: 

1. To train pupils in self-control and 
self-direction—self-conduct. 

2. To train the will to act habitually 
from right motives. Among the great 
occasions for will ,training are the de- 
velopment of the school virtues—punc- 
tuality, regularity, neatness, accuracy, 
silence, industry and obedience; also the 
strengthening of the general virtues— 
truthfulness, good will, kindness, cour- 
tesy, generosity, cheerfulness, unselfish- 
ness, honesty, justice, consideration for 
others and the like. 
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In order that these ends may be 
reached, the following  irregularities 
should be prevented: 


Absence and Tardiness. Irregular 
attendance is demoralizing to the school 
as a whole, as well as to the pupils 
directly affected. Occasional cases of 
absence and tardiness are unavoidable 
and are not included in this discussion. 
Chronic cases, however, demand prompt 
and careful attention. Тһе teacher's 
efforts should be along two lines: First, 
she should make her opening exercises 
so interesting that every pupil will have 
a strong desire to be present; in fact, 
will feel that if he is absent the first 
ten minutes he has lost something out 
of the day. This will help habitually 
tardy pupils to overcome their tendency 
to loiter on the way to school. 

Second. The parents of pupils fre- 
quently tardy or absent should be seen. 
They may not know that their children 
are tardy or absent. Again, they may 
not realize the value to the children of 
time spent in school, and require too 
much work from them to enable them 
to get to school on time. 

Conditions of this sort must be han- 
dled tactfully. But by showing her in- 
terest in the father and mother as well 
as the children, the teacher will, by 
kindly persistence, in time win the par- 
ents to her view. 


Whispering. Children do not real- 
ize the value of time, neither do they 
have any strong realization of self- 
restraint for the sake of others. They 
like to talk with each other; hence they 
are prone to whisper. Whispering, how- 
ever, is one of the most prolific sources 
of disorder and so far as possible should 
be prevented. How can this be done? 

1. By conference with the pupils, lead 
them to see that whispering causes loss 
of time, disturbs others and has an in- 
jurious effect upon the school. To these 
propositions they will readily agree. 
When this agreement is reached, secure 
a vote on the proposition that each will 
not whisper for a week. The plan will 


be found to work so well that at the 
end of the week a vote to continue it 
for another week can be readily secured, 
and soon the regulation voted by the 
pupils will become permanent. 

2. Do not make any hard and fast 
rule against whispering. It leads to dis- 
satisfaction and deception on the part of 
the pupils. 

3. See that your program for study is 
faithfully followed. Idle pupils are the 
most persistent whisperers. Those in- 
terested in their studies seldom think of 
communicating with their neighbors. 

4. Now and then, between recitations, 
take two or three minutes for the pupils 
to get books and ask questions of others. 
This will do away with most of the 
causes for communication at other 
times, and afford a brief rest. 


Disorder. Disorder is misplaced 
activity, and it ceases when the causes 
for it are removed. A school is orderly 
when each pupil does his work in a 
quiet, systematic manner, and without 
interfering with others, and general dis- 
order indicates wrong conditions. Among 
the chief sources of disorder, besides 
tardiness and whispering, are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Foul air. This is one of the most 
prolific sources of restlessness, and the 
ventilation of the room should be care- 
fully watched. If the school becomes 
restless, suspend work, open the win- 
dows and let the pupils march two or 
three times around the room. This will 
fill the room with fresh air and work 
off surplus energy. 

2. Irregularity on the part of the 
teacher. Unless classes are called and 
dismissed promptly according to the pro- 
gram, the pupils soon fall into irregular 
habits of study and waste much time. 
Unless the teacher is orderly she cannot 
expect the pupils to be so. 

3. Scolding and nagging. Children 
are remarkably sensitive to tempera- 
ment, and nothing irritates them more 
than constant fretting on the part of the 
teacher. Keep sweet; be firm; but al- 
ways be pleasant. 
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Punishments. Rules necessarily im- 
ply penalties for their violation, but these 
penalties should be natural consequences 
of the violation of the rule, instead of 
some artificial punishment. To illustrate: 
If John is a quarrelsome boy and always 
causing trouble on the playground, he 
should take his recesses by himself until 
such time as he can play peacefully with 
the others. If any pupil abuses a privi- 
lege, deprive him of that privilege until 
he is willing to conform to the regulation 
which is necessary to the good of all. 
Punishments of this sort are fair and 
reasonable, and so impress the pupils. In 
à well-regulated school there is seldom 
any cause for punishment. 


THE SCHOOL ATMOSPHERE 


Relative Importance. The most im- 
portant factor in securing and maintain- 
ing good order is the general school spirit, 
or what is often termed the school at- 
mosphere. 

It consists of a combination of rela- 
tions hard to define but which may be ex- 
pressed in the term loyalty—loyalty of 
the teacher to the pupils; loyalty of the 
pupils to the teacher; and loyalty of the 
pupils to each other and to the school as 
а whole. 

Let us look at some of the conditions 
essential to securing a right school at- 
mosphere. 


The Schoolroom. The church which 
does not strengthen the feeling of rever- 
ence in those who enter is architecturally 
a failure, in this particular respect. Like- 
wise the schoolroom which does not im- 
press the pupils with a feeling of respect 
for the room and what it contains falls 
far short of its purpose. 

Children have little respect for a dirty 
room, defaced or even bare walls, and 
battered funiture, and апу schoolroom 
possessing one or more of these charac- 
teristics exerts an influence against the 
right school spirit. 

The schoolroom should be: 

Clean 
Attractive 
Orderly 


Concerning a clean room, there should 
be no occasion for emphasis, but, unfor- 
tunately, many schoolrooms are sadly 
neglected. Janitor work is poorly done, 
and each morning pupils find their desks 
and other furniture covered with dust. 
The floor is seldom scrubbed, and this 
begets carelessness about muddy boots, 
especially in the country. The room 
should be cleaned daily with as much 
care as any room in the home. 

The walls, ceilings and windows should 
be attractive. Kalsomine is inexpensive, 
and coloring the walls with a soft tint 
adds much to the appearance of the room 
and also protects the eyes of the pupils. 
A. few choice pictures hung on the walls 
always exert a softening influence. The 
windows should have shades to regulate 
the light. If curtains made of some at- 
tractive material can be added they make 
the room more homelike. 

The arrangement of furniture and ap- 
paratus should be orderly. Everything 
should have a place, and when not in use 
it should be in its place. A disorderly 
room contributes to disorder in the 
school. Both teacher and pupils should 
take pride in keeping the róom in good 
order. 


Apparatus. Every school should be 
provided with suitable tools for its work. 
These consist of blackboard, crayon and 
erasers. Maps and a chart for the pri- 
mary reading class and sets of common 
weights and measures are also essential. 
A. globe is also a good investment, and 
teachér and pupils will think of other 
articles that they can add from time to 
time. 


School Library. Every school should 
have a library of carefully selected books. 
Whatever other books the library may 
contain, for pupils above the third grade 
it should have a good dictionary, and a 
set of reference works, so arranged and 
written that the pupils can readily find 
the subject they want, and easily under- 
stand what they read. THE HOME AND 
ScnuoorL REFERENCE WORK is a good ex- 
ample of such a set of books. 
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Books on history, geography, literature 
and works of fiction should also be found 
on the shelves. If a few books are added 
each year, it keeps the interest in the li- 
brary fresh and active. 

In making the selection see that there 
are some books suited to each grade in 
the school. A few children's periodicals 
are always helpful. 


The Program. We have already re- 
ferred to the daily program, but we wish 
to speak of it here more in detail. 

Inexperienced teachers seldom realize 
the value of a good program. It is the 
regulator which keeps the school machin- 
ery in steady motion. 

The program should: 

1. Provide work for each pupil every 
hour in the day. : 

2. Soarrange the work as to give va- 
riety in study and recitation. That is, 
difficult subjects should alternate with 
those that are comparatively easy. 

3. If the school is ungraded, provide 
study and recitation periods of different 
lengths for different grades, giving the 
primary the shortest periods, and the 
most advanced grades the longest. 

4. Make provision for opening and 
other general exercises, and for recitation 
periods. When the program is adopted 
it should be religiously followed. If the 
teacher does not conform to her own 
time table she cannot expect the pupils to 
do so. 

Moreover, a program which prescribes 
study periods is one of the greatest in- 
centives to good work, Many pupils are 
inclined to waste time in study ; that is, 
they take longer than is necessary to ac- 
complish their task. If a lesson can be 
learned in 15 minutes it is injurious to 
the pupil, mentally, to allow him to spend 
20 minutes on it. Dawdling leads to men- 
tal laziness. Lazy pupils become dissatis- 
fied and may become disorderly. Chil- 
dren who are busy at tasks they enjoy 
are invariably happy. 

The Pupils. A school may be lik- 
ened to a little democracy over which 
the teacher presides and in which the pu- 
pils are citizens. If these citizens agree 


upon most matters harmony prevails; 
persistent disagreement causes discord. 

In some schools several nationalities 
are represented among the pupils. If the 
parents have become Americanized the 
pupils usually hold the same ideals of 
government and society. But if the par- 
ents of some have recently come from 
another country, to these children the 
school is a new world, and the teacher 
should see that they are made to fed at 
home by committing them to the thought- 
ful attention of some of the older pupils. 
This will confer upon these pupils a 
sense of responsibility that will give 
them increased interest in the school. 

Again, certain pupils should have spe- 
cific duties to perform in relation to the 
school as a whole. Most of these duties 
pertain to general housekeeping, such 25 
care of blackboards and erasers and the 
apparatus, care of the library, care of 
the school grounds, etc. 

These duties should be passed around, 
so that during the term all pupils 014 
enough to assume the responsibility 
should have opportunity to do so. Such 
a plan makes the pupils feel that the 
school is theirs, and they take pride in 
keeping it up to a high standard. A spirit 
of social equality and comaraderie should | 
be fostered among the pupils at all times, 
and the teacher can exert a strong influ- 
ence towards securing this much-desired 
condition. 


The Teacher. More important than 
all the foregoing factors is the teacher, 
because she should be able to overcome 
all adverse conditions and convert them 
into powerful instruments for the mak- 
ing of a successful school. 

Good Teaching. The first essential to 
a successful school is good teaching— 
teaching that sets the pupils on fire with 
enthusiasm because they become inter- 
ested in every subject. Such teachng 
throws the burden of the work on the 
pupil, but so directs his efforts that he 
is constantly making new discoveries 
When pupils are engaged in the quest for 
knowledge they work in harmony with 
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each other, and find little or no time for 
disturbing influences. 

Good Management. Тһе successful 
teacher is a good general. She plans her 
campaign at the beginning of the term, 
and then proceeds systematically to carry 
it out. Each day's work is planned in 
advance, so that there is no hesitation in 
following the program. Recitations are 
also carefully planned. The points to be 
emphasized and the necessary instruc- 
tion are held clearly in mind so that no 
time is lost. 

Moreover, the teacher who is a good 
manager is ever on the alert to detect 
signs of unrest among the pupils, or mur- 
murings of dissatisfaction among the pa- 
trons of the school. Such a teacher will 
know when to heed such murmurings 
and when to ignore them. 

If they are caused by some innovation, 
as they are most likely to be, success of 
the new venture will soon turn criticism 
to praise. 

If dissatisfaction arises from some 
feature of the work or management in 
the school, it is well to remove the cause 
whenever this can be done, consistently 
with the best good of the school. "An 
ounce of prevention isebetter than a 
pound of cure." 

Personality. Тһе teacher should be 
dignified, courteous, pleasant and always 
herself. She should mingle freely with 
pupils and patrons, always be kind and 
sympathetic. She should at all times 
lead both pupils and parents to feel that 
she is their sincere friend. She should 
at the same time be positive in her direc- 
tions and firm in carrying them out. 

Her dress should be neat, becoming 
and suited to the occasion. Under all cir- 
cumstances she should be a living exam- 
ple of what is pure, good and noble. 


THE RECITATION 


Purpose. The recitation is the point 
about which all the other activities of the 
school center. Someone has well said 
that it is a battle lost or won. The pur- 
poses of the recitation are: 


1. To test the pupils. 
2. To impart instruction. 
3. To assign the lesson. 


Testing Pupils. Each pupil should 
come to the recitation feeling that he is 
responsible for the entire lesson, and 
the recitation should be so conducted that 
he will not be able to shirk this responsi- 
bility. A few pointed questions follow- 
ing each other in rapid succession, and 
which every pupil in the class is ex- 
pected to be in readiness to answer, will 
soon develop this feeling of responsbility. 

The pupil should be given an opportu- 
nity to tell what he knows about the les- 
son, and the relation of teacher and pupil 
should be such that the most timid pupil 
will do this without any feeling of re- 
straint or embarrassment. Occasionally a 
timid pupil may need a question or a hint 
to help him along, but in general the pu- 
pil should recite at first without interrup- 
tion. 


Imparting Instruction. After the pu- 
pils have been tested, the teacher knows 
where they need assistance. She should 
then proceed to give such explanations 
as may be necessary. If additional infor- 
mation, which the pupils cannot obtain 
for themselves, is needed, the teacher 
should give it. 


Assignment of Lesson. Sometime dur- 
ing the recitation period the next lesson 
should be assigned. Whether this is done 
at the beginning or the close of the period 
is not so important as that the assign- 
ment be definite. Such assignments as 
“Take the next five pages," or “Solve the 
next ten problems,” show little thought 
and decided lack of preparation on the 
part of the teacher, and are among the 
chief causes of poorly prepared lessons. 

Proper assignment of the lesson re- 
quires on the part of the teacher :— 

1. Thorough knowledge of the lesson 
to be assigned. 

2. Ponting out the difficult passages 
or problems. 

3. Directions for obtaining additional 
information when it is needed. 
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4. Calling attention to words whose 
meaning may be obscure. 

Such an assignment shows the pupils 
definitely the work required, directs their 
efforts and prevents loss of time. 


Methods. Three methods of conduct- 
ing the recitation are generally recog- 
nized by authorities on school manage- 
ment. They are the question and the an- 
swer method, the topical method and the 
concert method. Each deserves a word 
of explanation. 

Question and Answer Method. By this 
method the pupil recites by answering 
the questions put to him by the teacher. 
This method enables the teacher to make 
a thorough test of the pupil's knowledge, 
and to place the necessary emphasis on 
the important points in the lesson. 

These advantages are clearly seen, pro- 
vided the teacher is a good questioner. 
The questions should be: 


Clear 

Concise 

То the point 

Couched in simple language 


Each pupil should be held in readi- 
ness to answer every question. This in- 
sures close attention to the work in hand. 

Тһе disadvantages of the question and 
answer method are that it leads the pupil 
to depend upon the teacher for a guide 
and hinders him in gaining confidence in 
himself; it is also a barrier to continu- 
ous, connected discourse. 

Topical Method. In the topical method 
the pupil is given a topic upon which he 
writes without interruption. In the his- 
tory class he may be assigned, for in- 
stance, the Battle of Gettysburg. He 
would be expected to give an account of 
the battle, making his account as com- 
plete as could be reasonably required 
from the lesson previously assigned. 

Тһе advantages of this method are: 

It leads the pupil to study logically 
and to think consecutively. 

It is a strong incentive to good oral ex- 
pression, and is therefore a valuable 
means of language training. 

Its disadvantages are: 


The pupil is liable to place undue em- 
phasis on the less important points in the 
lesson. 

If the class is large only a part of the 
pupils may have an opportunity to recite 
during the period. 

Pupils not reciting may become inat- 
tentive. 

Concert Method. The concert method 
may occasionally be used with profit for 
drill purposes and for waking up a class, 
but you should not rely upon it for regu- 
lar work. It strengthens the strong at the 
expense of the weak, and causes slow 
and timid pupils to shirk. 

The Methods Compared. It will be 
readily seen from the foregoing discus- 
sion that each method has its points of 
advantage and disadvantage. Хо one 
should be followed to the exclusion of 
the others. 


With classes in the first three grades 
the question and answer method must be 
given precedence. In the third grade, 
however, pupils should begin to recite by 
topic. Of course the discussion in this 
and the fourth grade will be very brief, 
but as the pupils advance the questions 
should gradually yield to the topic, until 
in the grammar grades the topical method 
should prevail ' 

At no time, however, should the value 
of the question method be overlooked. 
The most successful teacher combines all 
methods as the occasion requires. In 
most cases the topical recitation should 
be followed by questions to bring out 
points that the pupil overlooked, or to 
lead to clearer statements than were 
given. 

Whatever the method employed, never 
lose sight of the fact that the recitation 
is a failure unless the entire class is in- 
terested from beginnig to end. 

The teacher must be: 


Animated 
Enthusiastic 
Interesting 
She must also hold to the subject, and 
not be led to discuss irrelevant topics. 
Stick to the text. 
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STUDY 


Importance. On page 3210 and fol- 
lowing we have emphasized the value of 
knowing how to study. Here we wish to 
impress upon the teacher the vital impor- 
tane of assisting the pupils under her 
charge to learn how to study. From an 
intellectual viewpoint she can render no 
greater service than this, for in so doing 
she will place in their hands the power 
to solve life's problems. 

Many young people fail in the business 
world because when in school they never 
learned how to study. 


The Daily Lesson. Whenever a text- 
book is given the pupil should be taught 
how to use it. In the primary grades the 
lesons are short and the pupils should 
have their atttention called especially to 
what the teacher wants them to study. 
She should also show them how to study 
it In a spelling lesson of eight words 
four may be easy. Unless directed the 
pupils will spend as much time on one 
word as another. 

Pupils of the intermediate grades 
should be taught how to use the textbook 
asa whole so as to avail themselves of 
ай the help it affords, such as the use of 
keys to pronunciation, cross references, 
charts and pictures. They should begin 
their study by reading the lesson through. 
This will give them an idea of the lesson 
аза whole, and at the same time show 
them the difficulties to be overcome. 

It is upon these difficult points that the 
greater portion of the study period must 
be spent, 

The pupils should look up the meaning 
of every word they do not understand. 
.Strive to construct original illustra- 
tions of all principles and rules in the 
lesson. 

Make such diagrams or other drawings 
and outlines as will help to clarify their 
thought. 

Look up all outside information neces- 
багу to an understanding of the text. 

Bring to bear upon the lesson every 
sense and power that can possibly assist 
them in getting a complete understanding 
of the subject in hand. 


Use of Reference Works. The dic- 
tionary is the first reference book to 
which the pupils are introduced. How 
many teachers place this book in the 
hands of third- or fourth-grade children 
without a word of explanation! To these 
children the dictionary is a vast collec- 
tion of words without arrangement or 
meaning. Many of them may not know 
the diacritical marks. More do not un- 
derstand that when more than one defi- 
nition is given that whose meaning is 
most closely related to the subject in 
hand should be used. 

Unless the use of the words at the top 
of the page is explained, pupils will 
spend much valuable time looking for 
words which they should find at a glance. 

When the dictionary is introduced it is 
time well spent to devote an occasional 
recitation period to explaining how to 
use it. Take up one feature at a time. 
When the pupils have mastered that, pro- 
ceed to another, and continue the lessons 
until a reasonable facility in using the 
book has been acquired. 

A similar course should be pursued 
with other reference works. School di- 
rectors often complain (and not without 
cause) that the pupils do not use the 
books which they have placed in the 
school. They do not use them because 
they do not know how to use them, and 
for this lack of knowledge the teacher is 
largely at fault. 

The following directions, applying es- 
pecially to the use of THE HoME AND 
ScHOOL REFERENCE WORK, will be of as- 
sistance to the teacher as well as the 
pupils: 

1. Become familiar with the plan of 
the work. You can do this by reading 
the Publisher’s Foreword, the Preface 
and the Scheme of Pronunciation in the 
first part of Volume I. A glance at the 
page containing the departments will also 
be helpful. 

2. Study the Topical Index in the last 
part of Volume VI. This will show you 
how you can systematically take up the 
study of any department, such as Phys- 
ics, Botany or Literature. 
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3. Look for the topic you wish to 
find, in its alphabetical order. The key 
on the back of the volumes shows you 
the volume to use. 

4. In turning the pages watch the run- 
ning heads. The title over the first col- 
umn is that of the first article beginning 
on that page, and the title over the last 
column is the title of the last article on 
that page. To illustrate: The running 
heads on page 95 are Anacreon and 
Anatomy. If in search of the article An- 
archism you know that it will be found 
between Anacreon and Anatomy. There- 
fore when this page is reached you stop 
turning the leaves and locate the article. 
Perhaps failure to make use of running 
heads is more general than any other 
oversight in the use of reference works, 
and no other device is more valuable than 
this for saving the reader’s time. 

5. Read carefully; do not attempt to 
memorize the words of the article, but 
assimilate the facts and make them your 
own. 

Home Study. Less than one-half of 
the pupils who enter the primary grade 
complete the course of study prescribed 
for the common schools. The time spent 
in school is of the greatest value to the 
child, and he should use it to the best 
advantage. 

To the pupils of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades who have learned how to 
study, an hour’s study at home each day 
is not injurious. On the other hand, it is 
time well spent, and in case the home is 
supplied with suitable reference works 
the pupil during this hour gains informa- 
tion he cannot obtain at school. 


TEN CAUSES OF FAILURE 

Dear Teacher, are you failing in your 
work? If so, you can probably trace 
your failure to one or more of the fol- 
lowing causes. Check yourself up by 
them and see where you stand: 
Deficient in scholarship. 
Weak in discipline. 
Poor methods, 
Daily preparation insufficient. 
Lack of industry. 
Lack of sympathy. 


молоко 


8. Lack of enthusiasm. 
9. Unable to control temper. 
10. Untidy in dress. 


CONCLUSION 

Interest the Key to Success. Finally 
within yourself, my dear teacher, are the 
elements of success or failure. The key 
to success is interest. Unless you can 
interest your pupils in their studies, all 
your efforts will be in vain. But when in- 
terest is secured, all difficulties are easily 
surmounted. In the foregoing pages we 
have given a few practical suggestions 
designed to assist you in planning and 
organizing your school; your ability to 
teach, however, wields a far greater in- 
fluence than following these suggestions 
can give you, because upon your teaching 
power depends your ability to keep your 
pupils interested in their work. This 
power depends upon two things—knowl- 
edge and skill. 

Knowledge. Your knowledge oí the 
subjects you are required to teach should 
far exceed that found in the textbook. 
From this fund of information you 
should add many items of interest to the 
facts found in the textbook. You should 
also be able to direct your pupils to works 
of reference and other books where they 
can look up information for themselves. 
By these means, subjects before consid- 
ered dry become intensely interesting. In 
THE Номе AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
WonK you have at your command the 
means which will enable you to do all 
this and more. 

Skill The teacher who can tell a 
story well is always sure of the atten- 
tion and interest of her pupils. The ar- 
ticles in THE Номе AnD Scuoor REF- 
ERENCE WORK are so carefully written 
and so logically arranged that from their 
study any teacher can acquire skill in 
imparting information. We wish to em- 
phasize this point in connection with 
opening exercises. If these exercises are 
made especially attractive, with good mu- 
sic and a pointed story about some sub- 
ject which appeals to the pupils, there 
will be but few cases of tardiness and 
absence. 
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Introduction. For the busy mother 
it is often difficult to find means to keep 
the young child interested and happy, and 
at the same time so occupied that he 
will be gaining knowledge and forming 
habits which will prepare him to enter 
school when he reaches the school age. 

By means of the kindergarten, the 
mother can do much to lessen the strain 
which entering school brings upon every 
child. By use of kindergarten exercises 
in the home, the child can have his activ- 
ities directed to a definite end. He can 
be taught obedience to law, regard for 
the rights of others, cleanliness, prompt- 
ness and order. АП of these require- 
ments follow each other so rapidly when 
he enters school that unless he has been 
ina measure prepared for them, he be- 
comes bewildered and soon acquires a 
dislike for the new life upon, which he 
has entered. Іп the following pages the 
underlying principles of the kindergar- 
ten are set forth, and exercises suitable 
for the home are described. The reader 
is also recommended to consult the arti- 
cles Froebel and Kindergarten in THE 
HoME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE WORK. 


PRINCIPLES 


The kindergarten was founded by 
Froebel for the purpose of leading the 
child by natural steps in the development 
of all his powers. It is founded upon 
the spontaneous activities or play of 
children. Froebel stated the foundation 
of his system as follows: 

“The plays of the child are, as it were, 
the germ of the whole life which is to 
follow, for the whole man develops and 
manifests itself in it; in it he reveals his 
noblest aptitudes and the deepest ele- 
ments of his being. The whole life of 
man has its source in that epoch of ex- 
istence, and whether that life is serene 
or sad, tranquil or agitated, fruitful or 
sterile, whether it brings peace or war, 
that depends on the care, more or less 


judicious, given to the beginnings of ex- 
istence.” 

Painter, in his History of Education, 
gives the following summary of the 
principles underlying Froebel's system. 

1. The task of education is to assist 
natural development toward its destined 
end. As the child's development begins 
with its first breath, so must its educa- 
tion also. 

2. As the beginning gives a bias to 
the whole after-development, so the 
early beginnings of education are of 
most importance. 

3. The spiritual and physical develop- 
ment do not go on separately in child- 
hood, but the two are closely bound up 
with each other. 

4. Early education must deal directly 
with the physical development. and in- 
fluence the spiritual development through 
the exercise of the senses. 

5. The right mode of procedure in 
the exercise of these organs is indi- 
cated by nature in the utterances of the 
child's instincts, and through these alone 
can a natural basis of education be 
found. 

6. The instincts of the child, as a be- 
ing destined to become reasonable, ex- 
press not only physical but also spiritual 
wants. Education has to satisfy both. 

7. The development of the limbs by 
means of movement is the first that takes 
place, and therefore claims our first at- 
tention. 

8. Physical impressions are at the be- 
ginning of life the only possible medium 
for awakening the child's soul. These 
impressions should, therefore, be regu- 
lated as systematically as is the care of 
the body, and not be left to chance. 


GIFTS 


Froebel developed his system by the 
use of carefully selected objects which 
he termed gifts. Тһе most important 
of these are the following: 
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THE FIRST GIFT 


1. The sphere. Іп its present form 
this gift consists of six worsted balls, 
each with a string attached, by which 
the child can hang the ball upon the 
frame accompanying them. The balls 
are of different colors, and, with the pins 
for the frame, are enclosed in a neat 


bid 
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THE SECOND GIFT 


2. The sphere, cube and cylinder. 
These objects are each two inches in 
diameter and made of wood. 





3. A two-inch cube divided into eight 
inch cubes. 

4. А two-inch cube divided into eight 
brick-shaped blocks, each two inches 
long, one inch wide and one-half inch 
thick. 

5. A three-inch cube, divided into 27 
inch cubes, three of which are divided 
in halves diagonally, and three others 
into fourths by two diagonal cuts which 
cross each other. 

6. А three-inch cube divided regularly 
into 36 pieces, 18 of which are blocks 
of the same size and shape as those in 
the fourth gift. Of the remaining pieces 
six are cut into halves across their 
breadth. Three others are cut into 
halves lengthwise, making six square 
prisms. 

7. А box of thin, square and circular 
tablets one inch in diameter, with col- 
огей squares and circles of cardboard 
of the same diameter. 

8. A box of square colored sticks. 

9. A box of rings made of silvered 
wire. Some are divided into halves and 
some into quarters. 

10. Other material. This consists of 
oblongs and triangles made of wood or 
cardboard, gummed circles and squares 
cut from colored paper, and colored 
paper cut into squares suitable for fold- 
ing. 

MATERIAL 


Kindergarten material can be obtained 
of any school supply house, and that of 
most use in the home is inexpensive. To 
illustrate: the sphere, cube and cylinder 
of the second gift are made in half-inch 
sizes, perforated for stringing, colored 
and put up in boxes containing 12 of 
each form. In this form they are known 
as beads. 

By purchasing a few of the wooden 
tablets of each form to use as patterns, 
any number can be cut with scissors 
from inexpensive cardboard. Toothpicks 
can be used in place of the wooden sticks 
which constitute the eighth gift. The 
colored paper and gummed squares and 
circles are made from expensive stock, 
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but such small quantities are needed that 
the expense of procuring them is slight. 
Cheaper grades of colored paper can be 
procured in almost any local. printing 


place all the cubes together and all the 
cylinders together. When he becomes 
thoroughly familiar with the forms from 
handling them, vary the exercises by 





KINDERGARTEN TABLETS 


office. These are suitable for chain 
making and other exercises, but the col- 
ors are not so good as those of the 
more expensive grades. 

In case a kindergarten outfit is pur- 
chased at once, only one gift should be 
given the child at a time. 

In addition to the kindergarten mate- 
rial the child should have a low table and 
a low chair. The table can be made, if 
necessary, by sawing off the legs of a 
common table or, what is better, of a 
folding table, but the chair should be 
purchased. With the outfit here de- 
scribed, a large number of interesting 
and profitable exercises are possible. 


EXERCISES FOR THE HOME 


Bead Stringing. Опе of the first 
playthings that a baby has is a rattle. 
This usually consists of a hollow rubber 
ball attached to a cylindrical handle. 
Later he is given a ball without the han- 
dle, so he is already familiar with two 
of the three forms found in the beads. 

Give the child the beads and the cord 
that comes with them. Ask him to 
string all the red ones, then all the yel- 
low ones. In the first exercises, let him 


asking him to string a cylinder, a cube, 
then a ball, following this order until 
all beads of the same color are used. 

In the next exercise, let the colors as 
well as the forms change, as a yellow 
cylinder, a red cube and a blue ball. 

Cautions. 1. In speaking of the beads, 
always refer to them by their correct 
names, as cube, cylinder, sphere or ball. 

2. Do not continue these exercises un- 
til the child tires of them. Intersperse 
them with other exercises. 


Paper Chains. Cut paper into strips 
one inch wide and six inches long. Pro- 
vide the child with paste or mucilage 
and teach him to make paper chains. 
Children enjoy this work and will re- 
turn to it again and again if the chains 
are preserved and used to decorate the 
room, Christmas tree or some other 
suitable object. By using different col- 
ors that are harmonious, very pretty 
chains can be made. 


Building with Blocks. Тһе blocks 
constituting the gifts in which they oc- 
cur are far more useful than ordinary 
sets of building blocks, and with them 
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the child of his own accord can make 
a great variety of objects. Іп, the use of 
these blocks he is learning form, number 
and design. With a hint now and then 
from the mother he easily learns to 
make more complicated structures. 


T 


TABLET DESIGN 


Making Designs. With the tablets 
many interesting and beautiful designs 
can be made. If cardboard tablets are 
used, lead the child to select harmonious 
colors. The exercises should consist in 
copying designs from others and con- 
structing original designs. 


Stick Laying. Sticks cut one, two 
and three inches long can be used to 
form designs equally as interesting as 
those made from the tablets. 


Work with Sand. Fortunate is the 
child who has a sand pile to play in. 
Wherever there is a yard this can easily 
be provided. А single load of sand 
will answer the purpose, but two or 
three loads are better. If the base of 
the pile is enclosed with boards, it will 
remain intact for several seasons. The 








STICK-LAYING DESIGN 


зага furnishes a never-tiring source of 
amusement and exercise, and several 
children can play in it as well as one. 
The child builds mountains, valleys, cas- 
tles and many other objects as his fancy 
dictates. In doing this he is gaining 
control] of his muscles and indirectly 
gaining some conception of the meaning 
of geographical terms. 


Clay Modeling. If clean potter's 
clay can be procured (a quantity the 
size of a brick is ample), let the child 
occasionally model the forms he is han- 
dling. The modeling should be in this 
order: sphere, cube, cylinder. All other 
solids are modifications of these three 
forms. 

Objection to clay modeling is often 
raised because it is "mussy." АП this 
can be avoided by using clay of good 
quality, having it worked into a thor- 
oughly plastic state and of just the right 
degree of moisture before using it. 


Other Exercises. The foregoing ex- 
ercises will suggest many others in ас- 
cordance with the time and inclination 
of the children and the mother. In all 
exercises, system, order and neatness 
should be insisted upon. 
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That the mothers and teachers of 
America are keenly alert for ideas which 
may prove helpful in the great problem 
of child training was demonstrated on 
the occasion of Madame Montessori’s 
lecture tour in the United States in the 
winter of 1913-14. This remarkable 
Italian woman was greeted by large 
audiences wherever she spoke, and the 
most eager interest was manifested in 
what she had to say. 

Madame Montessori’s message to this 
country is epitomized by a sentence she 
used in discussing her plans: “I must 
have the aid of the mothers.” 

The old-fashioned idea that a child’s 
education begins when he starts to school 
has given way to the truth that educa- 
tion really begins at birth, and that it is 
in the first six or seven years of life that 
the habits and tendencies are taking 
shape, which is equivalent to saying that 
character formation begins before the 
child goes to school. 

With this tremendous truth facing her, 
the mother must realize that she has a 
serious obligation to the being for whom 
she is responsible. It is, of course, the 
desire of every mother to see her chil- 
dren grow up to be honored and useful 
members of the social organization, and 
fortunately the mothers of the present 





Method 


age are not content to permit their wishes 
to end in desire. They have come to 
realize that it is not prudent in dealing 
with important affairs of life to leave 
them to chance. 

In 1914 there were approximately 100 
Montessori schools in the United States. 
Rhode Island in 1913 adopted the Mon- 
tessori method officially for its public 
school system. 

Madame Montessori’s methods аге 
such as can be applied in a practical 
way at home by the average mother. 
We believe all mothers should acquaint 
themselves with the Montessori work, 
and for the benefit of those who are not 
prepared to digest a pedagogical dis- 
cussion such as the Montessori textbooks 
give, we have prepared a simple state- 
ment of the principles as worked out by 
the Italian scientist, together with a de- 
scription of the mechanical devices she 
uses in her training. А comprehensive 
sketch of Madame Montessori's work is 
given on page 1905 in Тне HoME AND 
ScHOOL REFERENCE WORK. 

But we believe that the greatest use- 
fulness of the Montessori method in 
America lies in its introduction into the 
home, and that its greatest results will 
be through its influence on the home life 
of the children. 
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This wonderful work for little chil- 
dren is easily adapted to any home, and 
any intelligent mother can readily master 
its underlying principles and become im- 
bued with the spirit needed for making 
use of them in the early training of her 
children. 

A knowledge of psychology and peda- 
gogy 15 not necessary to the use of the 
Montessori method, but it is very essen- 
tial that the mother who is to use them 
should thoroughly understand the under- 
lying principles that follow, and that she 
should be fully in sympathy with the 
method. Тһе great danger is that the 
overanxious mother will do the thing 
that it is intended the child shall do, and 
in this way prevent the child's securing 
the end for which the exercise is given. 
Therefore, dear Mother, before begin- 
ning the work, study carefully the exer- 
cises here described. 


PRINCIPLES 


]. The keynote of the system is found 
in the statement by the German psychol- 
ogist Wundt: "All methods of experi- 
mental psychology may be reduced to 
one; namely, carefully recorded obser- 
vation of the subject." 

2. "The liberty of the pupils in their 
spontaneous manifestations" contains the 
fundamental basis оп which this obser- 
vation is founded. 

3. The method of observation has for 
its base the liberty of the child; and lib- 
erty is activity. 

Every exercise and each piece of 
apparatus is designed for the child's in- 
struction and not for his amusement. 

One who has made a careful study 
of the Montessori schools says: “Тһеге 
is no smallest item in the Montessori 
training which is intended merely to 
amuse the child." 

5. The exercise and apparatus are 
such as to give each sense the training 
necessary to bring the power of obser- 
vation to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion. 

6. The underlying purpose of all the 
training is the self-dependence and self- 
education of the child. 


7. Discipline consists in activity, work 
along right lines, not in immobility. The 
foundation of active discipline is a 
knowledge between good and evil. “Тһе 
child should not confound good with 
immobility; and evil with activity, as 
often happens in the case of the old- 
time discipline." 

8. This discipline can be acquired only 
by giving the child liberty. 


THE HOUSES OF CHILDHOOD 


While the successful application of 
these principles to the development of 
the child requires careful study on 
part of both the mother and the teacher, 
they are practical and can be carried out 
in both the home and the school, if those 
having the care of the children are will- 
ing to do two things: 

First, to make such a study of Dr. 
Montessori's system as will place them 
in sympathy with it. 

Second, to exercise the patience and 
take the time necessary to allow the child 
to do for himself many things that are 
too often done for him to his injury. 

It is so much easier for the mother to 
button the dress than to wait for the 
little fingers to learn the necessary move- 
ments, that the child's liberty and also 
his training in self-help are sacrificed 
that a few minutes’ time may be saved. 

Are any duties more important to the 
mother than those directly connected 
with the proper development of her 
child? “Не who is served is limited in 
his independence." 

Neither the mother nor the teacher 
can fully comprehend the far-reaching 
influence of this idea until she is in sym- 
pathy with Dr. Montessori's method and 
understands something of her plans for 
carrying it into effect. To this end a 
description of the Montessori schools, 
technically known as the Houses of 
Childhood, for which the Italian name 
is Casa dei Bambini, is necessary 

The Room. Each House of "Child- 
hood is designed to accommodate the 
children of a small number of families, 
so that there will not be over 25 children 
in a schoolroom, if we may apply the 
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name to one of these so-called houses. 
A large airy room, well lighted, is most 
desirable. This should be located on the 
ground floor, and the walls and ceiling 
should be decorated in such colors as 
will make the room bright and cheerful, 
and at the same time pleasing to the 
children. 


The Furnishings. Тһе furnishings 
differ from those of any ordinary school- 
room, and even from those of the kin- 
dergarten. They are especially designed 
to meet the needs of the school. Each 
child is provided with a small table and 
chair. These are so light that he сап 
easily move them to any part of the 
room. 

Next in importance are the tiny wash- 
stands with bowls and pitchers to match, 
all of such size that the children can 
use them without difficulty. 

Rugs covering portions of the floor, 
and cases or cupboards in which to store 
the material, complete the essential fur- 
nishings. 


The Apparatus. Тһе apparatus has 
been especially designed to accomplish 
the purposes of the school. It does not 
consist of a set of toys, neither does it 
duplicate the kindergarten gifts. It is 
designed to keep the children busy be- 
cause they are interested in what they 
are doing, and at the same time to teach 
them through this interest many useful 
acts. Professor Holmes of Harvard 
says of it: 

"Tt is quite possible that the real ped- 
agogical value of the Montessori appa- 
ratus is due to the fact that it keeps chil- 
dren happily engaged in the exercise of 
their senses and their fingers when they 
crave such exercise most, and to the 
further fact that it teaches them with- 
out the least strain a good deal about 
forms and materials. These values are 
not likely to be much affected by differ- 
ing school conditions." 

The different pieces of apparatus are 
best described in connection with the 
exercises for which they are respectively 
intended. 


The Children. Тһе children range 
in ages from three to six, though some- 
times they are admitted as young as two 
and a half years. When admitted they 
are allowed to follow their own inclina- 
tions, so long as they do no harm. They 
are soon led to understand that they 
must not interfere with each other. 


The Directress. Тһе directress is 
the person in charge. She occupies a 
more difficult position than that of the 
kindergarten or primary teacher. She 
must possess to a marked degree the 
power of at once effacing herself and 
directing the children. She directs, not 
by interfering with the child's activity, 
unless he is interfering with others, but 
by watching the children to see that. all 
are happy and busy, and at intervals by 
calling the attention of the children from 
what they are doing to those general ex- 
ercises that seem desirable during the 
day. In the Houses of Childhood in 
Rome the children spend the entire day 
with the directress. Of course, under 
these conditions much more can be ac- 
complished than is possible in the short 
day of the American kindergarten. 


PLANS FOR USING THE METHOD 


Character of Lessons. Montessori 
lessons given to all the children or to 
any number of them as a class are of 
rare occurrence. Тһе development of 
the individual is the end sought. The 
lessons are characterized by 


brevity 
simplicity 
objectivity. 


Preparation. Such lessons require 
unusual preparation on part of those 
who give them. First of all, the words 
to be used must be carefully weighed 
and all useless words eliminated. 

Secondly, the words used must convey 
nothing but the absolute truth and they 
must be as simple as possible. 

Third, the lesson must be so presented 
that the child's attention is fixed upon 
the object and not on the teacher. 
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The teacher or mother in giving the 
lesson must be guided by careful obser- 
vation of the child. If the desired re- 
sults are to be reached, his attention 
must not be forced, and the teacher 
should be able to tell by the expression 
of the child's face when his interest be- 
gins to lessen. Any attempt to force his 
interest violates the principle of liberty. 
"Do not lead the child to feel that he 
has made a mistake or that he has not 
understood," says Madame Montessori, 
"because in so doing you will cause him 
. to make an effort to understand." 


TRAINING THE SENSES 


Touch. In the provision for train- 
ing the senses all the senses are given 
attention. Special emphasis 15 laid upon 
training the sense of touch, since by that 
sense the child gains his most accurate 
knowledge during the first few years of 
his life, a fact often overlooked by many 
parents and teachers. 

Moreover, at this age the sense of 
touch is capable of being brought to a 
high degree of perfection. This is the 
golden opportunity for the mother as 
well as the teacher. If the sense of touch 
is properly trained during the first seven 
years of the child's life, it attains a de- 
gree of acuteness and a power of dis- 
crimination which it will never otherwise 
acquire. 

Ordinarily the sense of touch is not 
more acute in the blind than in normal 
people, but necessity has caused them to 
give it a more thorough training. Nor- 
mal children whose sense of touch has 
been properly trained can distinguish ob- 
jects by touch as well as the blind. 

This only goes to show that more than 
half of us go through life partially blind 
because we cannot “see with our fingers,” 
as the children say. 

Again the sense of touch is funda- 
mental. More than any other sense, it 
aids sight and taste in interpreting the 
impressions which they receive. Anyone 
whose sense of touch does not receive 
proper training in childhood goes through 
life with his powers of observation 
sadly crippled. 


The craving for activity in the sensory 
nerves of the finger tips is the funda- 
mental cause for the child’s wishing to 
put his hands on everything he sees. 
Instead of giving the child safe oppor- 
tunities to satisfy this craving, it is too 
often repressed by the command, “Don't 
touch," or by the more reprehensible 
practice of slapping the baby fingers 
when they reach for the highly coveted 
object. 

The first requirement and the one that 
precedes any exercise for training the 
sense of touch is that the hands shall be 
scrupulously clean, because the children 
can touch better with clean finger tips. 
With the washstands, bowls and pitchers 
provided in the Houses of Childhood, it 
is an easy matter to train the children to 
keep their hands clean. 


Exercises. The first exercises are 
those which teach the child the difference 
between rough and smooth. Provide the 
children with a tablet, one-half of which 
has a surface of polished wood or enam- 
eled paper, and the other half a surface 
of sandpaper. Take the child’s hand and 
move it over the surfaces from right to 
left, holding it so that the tips of the 
fingers will glide very lightly over the 
surface, accompanying the action with 
the words smooth, rough, smooth, rough. 
Then leave the child to his own pleasure 
with the tablet. 

By this method the child learns from 
the beginning to connect the name 
with the surface. He becomes fas- 
cinated with the idea, and will soon be 
touching everything in the house, saying 
rough, smooth, as the case may be. 

The surfaces presented in the first ex- 
ercise have a decided contrast, but soon 
those whose contrast is less marked can 
be substituted, and in an incredibly short 
time the child will be able to distinguish 
such fabrics as velvet, satin, silk, cotton 
and woolen by touch alone. 

Occasionally blindfold the child and 
see how many objects he can recognize. 
If this exercise is played as a game, the 
little one will be eager for it. Occasion- 
ally isolating the sense is of great value, 
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Each child chooses the material for its work, but all are under the supervision of the Directress. 
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The children often play the game blindfolded to test their accuracy of the sense of touch. 


SCENES IN A MONTESSORI SCHOOL 
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but the exercise should not be continued 
so long as to cause fatigue. Every living 
room, kitchen and rag bag furnishes ma- 
terial for these exercises. 


The second exercise has for its pur- 
pose the teaching of form. The child 
should be provided with a set of rect- 
angular blocks, some of which are cubes 
and the others prisms. (Figure 1 and 
Figure 2.) Тһе lesson consists іп show- 
ing the child how to run the tips of his 
fingers lightly along the edges of the 
block. Let him practice for some time 
with the cube, naming it when you show 
him how to touch it; then he can pass to 
the prism and learn to distinguish that in 
the same way. . 

It is obvious that this exercise is much 
more difficult than the first, and it will 
require a proportionately longer time for 
the child to master it. He will, however, 
be interested in playing with the blocks 
every day and will of his own choice 
practice the lesson until he is able to 
distinguish the forms. 

When this stage is reached, play the 
game,blindfolded, to make sure that he 
recognizes the forms by touch alone. 

From this stage the child soon passes 
to the next, that in which he recognizes 
the obiects as soon as he takes them in 
his hand. When he can recognize the 
objects this way blindfolded, others can 
be introduced. 

The habit of recognizing objects by 
touch has been fixed, and the expertness 
soon acquired by children surprises those 
who have never tried these exercises. 
Again, material is abundant. Cubes, 
prisms, spheres and cylinders are found 
among household utensils and articles of 
furniture. 


Mix peas, beans and corn in a box and 
let the child sort them by touch. When 
two or more children are together, blind- 
fold them, give each the same number of 
seeds and see who can sort them first. 
Accuracy is the test in this game; the 
child who makes a mistake loses. If you 
join the game you will probably be the 
loser, unless you had this sort of train- 
FIGURE 1 ing in childhood. 
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FIGURE 2 


Cautions. Those giving exercises for 
training the sense of touch should bear 
in mind the following cautions: 

1. Touching for the purpose of sense 
training means something entirely differ- 
ent from the indiscriminate handling of 
objects to which children are accus- 
tomed. 

2. Remember that these exercises are 
exercises in muscular control as well as 
in training the sense of touch, and give 
them sufficient attention to be certain 
that the child has acquired the ability to 
move his finger tips very lightly over 
the objects. 


The Muscular Sense. The exercises 
for muscular development and control 
are of two classes: those which have 
for their purpose the proper development 
of such physiological movements as 
breathing, walking and speech; and those 
which train the child to perform useful 
acts. The latter are considered as edu- 
cational exercises. Exercises of the first 
class consist largely of marching, games 
and songs, The schoolroom has a part 
of the floor covered with rugs, upon 
which the children can throw themselves 
and lie and kick at will. The child’s de- 
sire to assume this position arises from 
the fact that the legs are weak, and this 
is one of the most natural means of 
strengthening them. 


In connection with this statement, a 
word of caution to young mothers seems 
not out of place. The little child should 
not be urged to walk. For the first four 
years the legs are the weakest part of 
the body. At birth the trunk is much 
more fully developed than the legs, and 
this condition continues for a number of 
years. If the child is urged to walk too 
early, he bears his weight on the feet 
before the bones of the legs are firm 
enough to withstand the pressure, and 
they are bent, thus causing the child to 
become bow-legged. 

If given freedom of exercise, the child 
will, of his own accord, attempt to walk 
as soon as his system is prepared for it. 

Exercises. The first of these exercises 
have for their purpose training the chil- 
dren in those movements connected with 
dressing and undressing themselves. The 
apparatus consists of a series of frames 
shown in the following illustrations. The 
frames are easily made by nailing pieces 
of lath together and tacking the fabric 
to the sides. The first frame (Figure 3) 
is covered with some ordinary cotton 
fabric, which should be of such color as 
to make it attractive to the children. 
Large buttons are more readily manipu- 
Jated than small ones. A second frame 
with smaller buttons can be introduced 
later if desired. 

The second frame (Figure 4) shows 
the fabric arranged for lacing. 
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In the third (Figure 5) hooks and 

eyes take the place of buttons. 
_ Inthe fourth (Figure 6) ribbons tied 
in bows hold the fabric in place, and the 
fifth (Figure 7) holds leather or a heavy 
cloth and shoe buttons, which require the 
use of a buttonhook. 

The fabric to be fastened by lacing 
should have eyelets; otherwise the child 
Will work to great disadvantage. 

When a frame is given the child he 
should be shown the process of buttoning 
or lacing, as the case may be, then be 
left to repeat what he has seen done. 
It is a good plan to leave two or three of 
the pieces of cloth partially buttoned, to 
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leave one bow of ribbon tied and two or 
three of the hooks fastened. 

Тһе child, if left to his own devices, 
will conquer each frame. Under no cir- 


cumstances should he be assisted in per- 
forming his task. When the child has 
learned to button and unbutton the pieces 
of cloth, he will begin to experiment 
with his own clothing and will soon 
proudly inform his mother that he does 
not need any assistance in dressing. 
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The care of plants and pets also af- 
fords excellent means of training the 
child in muscular development. Іп the 
case of plants, it teaches the child to look 
forward to something in the future, as 
the springing of the plant from the seed 
or the development of a bud into a 
flower. 

In the Houses of Childhood this train- 
ing is still further advanced by certain 
duties required of the children. In the 
morning they sweep the room, dust all 
the furniture and arrange it for the work 
of the day. Each day a number of chil- 
dren are selected to serve the lunch. 
They set the tables, bring in and serve 


the food. In a short time these children 
acquire a degree of skill in handling 
domestic utensils that many an adult 
housekeeper does not possess. 

What is done in the House of Child- 
hood can be done in the home to a 
greater or less extent, if the mother will 
exercise the necessary patience and give 
the required directions and encourage- 
ment, and the gain to the child and home 
is worth far more than it costs. 

Concerning this training, Madame 
Montessori says: “Who does not know 
that to teach a child to feed himself, to 
wash, and dress himself, is a much more 
tedious and difficult work, calling for in- 
finitely greater patience, than feeding. 
washing and dressing the child one’s 
self? But the former is the work of an 
educator, the latter is the easy and in- 
ferior work of a servant. Not only is 
it easier for the mother, but it is very 
dangerous for the child, since it closes 
the way and puts obstacles in the path 
of the life which is developing. 


Sight. Touch is a valuable aid to 
the sight. One of the first exercises in 
training the sense of sight leads to the 
visual perception of difference in dimen- 
sions. 

Тһе apparatus for these exercises соп- 
sists of three cases of blocks. In the 
first (Figure 8) ten holes, varying in 
diameter by one-half centimeter, are 
bored to the same depth. In each hole is 
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placed a wooden cylinder exactly fitting 
it The cylinders have a knob at the top 
for convenience in handling. 

The child is given the block and the 
cylinders beside it on the table. His task 
consists in placing the cylinders in their 
respective holes. Не may require sev- 
eral trials before he succeeds, but after a 
little practice he can place any cylinder 
in its socket at a glance. 

In the second block the holes are all 
the same diameter, but of different 
depths, with cylinders to match. In the 
third block the holes and cylinders vary 
in both depth and diameter. In working 
with these objects by himself the child 
learns the difference between height, 
depth and size. 

The idea of thickness is gained by a 
set of blocks varying in thickness from 
one to ten centimeters, each succeeding 
block increasing in thickness by one cen- 
timeter. 

Length is taught by a series of ten 
rods; the first is one meter and the last 
one decimeter long, the intervening rods 
varying in length by one decimeter. The 
decimeters on each rod are painted al- 
ternately in different colors, as red and 
white. 

A series of ten wooden cubes (Figure 
1), varying in diameter from one centi- 
meter to ten, is used to teach larger and 
smaller. 

With these different series of blocks, 
including cubes and prisms, many games 
are played, all of which help to fix in 
mind the idea for which the particular 
series of blocks was designed. (Fig- 
ure 9.) 
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The visual perception of form is 
taught by the use of geometrical forms 
and tablets, containing pockets into which 
the forms are to be fitted. (Figures 10 
to 19.) Неге again touch aids sight. 
The finger is moved lightly around the 
form and then around the pocket, the 
child trying one form after another until 
he is able to fit them all into their places. 
When a number of forms are indiscrimi- 
nately mixed in a pile (Figure 20), it re- 
quires considerable study for the little 
one to place them all properly, and sev- 
eral attempts may be necessary to the 
completion of the tasks. 

These tablets can easily be cut from 
cardboard by using the models illus- 
trated in these pages. The mat should 
be of one color and the form to be set 
in it of another. 

Color is taught by the use of cards 
wound with silk of various shades, which 
the children are taught to arrange in the 
order of gradation and also to match. 


RESULTS 


If the foregoing exercises receive 
proper supervision, the following results 
should be secured: 


1. Vocabulary. The child should 
learn the names of the objects along 
with their use. When the child is given 
an object he should be told its name, as 
square, circle, cube. Only the name 
should be spoken, and then it is associ- 
ated directly with the object. 

Sometime after the exercise а test 
should be made to ascertain whether or 
not the child has associated the name 
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with the object. If he has not, it is evi- 
dent that he was not ready for the exer- 
cise when it was given. 


2. Motor Activity. If the name is 
associated with the object in the child's 
mind, he may be led to pronounce it by 
asking, “What is this?" 


3. Progress. The proper use of this 
exercise leads to the child's intellectual 
development through his spontaneous 
activity. He gives himself an abundance 
of practice in everything he has learned, 
and through this practice learns many 
other facts. This is the best sort of 


training for the early years of childhood. | 


WRITING. 


Prepare à child for an exercise before 
giving it and you will experience no diffi- 
culty in the desired result. 

For generations teachers and parents 
have struggled with the problem of 
teaching children to write, when if led 
up to the act in the proper way the 
child teaches himself, and the discovery 
that he can write is one of the greatest 
joys of his early life. 

Training the sense of touch and the 
development of muscular control asso- 


ciated with this training indirectly lead 
to the movements that result in writing. 

In tracing the geometric forms with 
his fingers the child has learned design, 
and from design to graphic language or 
writing is an easy step. “Тһе child de- 
signs, then writes." 

Тһе process is so simple that we won- 
der why someone had not thought of it 
before. It consists of three steps: 

l. Securing the necessary muscular 
control for forming the letters. This is 
done by making large letters in script 
form and pasting them on cardboard, 
placing only one letter on a card. The 
letters should not be less than three 
inches high and should be in the form 
of flowing script. They should be made 
of stiff paper or cardboard, of pleasing 
colors. 

With each letter there should be a pic- 
ture of some object whose name begins 
with the letter. 

The first exercise consists in teaching 
the pupil to move the tip of his fore- 
finger over the letter just as the hand 
moves in writing it. Begin with the let- 
ters most easily made, as o, a, l, and then 
proceed to analogous forms. 

Let the exercise be repeated many 
times until the pupil's muscles become 
habituated to the movement. 
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2. Securing position of the hand for 
holding the pencil. 

This is done by having the pupil re- 
peat the former exercises, touching the 
letters with the ends of the first and 
second fingers. 

Repeat these exercises until the pupil 
can readily hold his hand in this position. 

3. Holding the pencil. 

A stick the size of a pencil is now 
. placed in the pupil's hand and he has a 


few exercises in tracing the letters with 
this. This is followed by the pencil and 
writing. After tracing with the stick the 
pupil will discover that he can write 
and use the pencil of his own accord. 

By these exercises the child learns 
to write in a natural, easy manner, and 
his writing is free from those cramped 
positions and laborious movements so 
common in the lower grades of most 
schools. 


LAW AND CHARACTER 


ernment means self-support. 


Diffusion of learning has come down from the uni- 
versity to the common school—the kindergarten is last. 
No one would now expect to aid the common school by 


abolishing higher education. 


Expect to be called a stand-patter, but do not be a 
stand-patter. Expect to be called a demagog, but do not 
be a demagog. Do not hesitate to be as revolutionary as 
science, or as reactionary as the multiplication table. Do 
not expect to build up the weak by pulling down the 


strong. 


We need a broader, firmer, deeper faith in the people. 
A faith that men desire to do right, that the common- 
wealth is founded upon a righteousness which will en- 
dure, a reconsecrated faith, that the people must ap- 
prove, not demagogs, slavishly pandering to their self- 
ishness, merchandising with the clamor of the hour, but 
real statesmanship, ministering to their welfare, repre- 
senting their deep, silent, abiding convictions. 
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—Calvin Coolidge. 
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CHILD 


Ah, what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the darkness before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, — 


That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
That reaches the trunks below. 
—Longfellow. 


INTRODUCTION 


An analysis of the steps by which a 
child develops from a helpless little 
human animal, which, if left alone in the 
world for a few hours, would die, into 
the normal, physical, mental and moral 
full-grown stature of a man, is of intense 
interest, and well worth the while of 
those whose mission in life is to minister 
to these little ones. 

This is an age of child study. Our 
greatest magazines open their pages to 
the discussion of the child’s amusements, 
his development, and all the things 
which shall make for his happiness and 
well-being. Our public schools are the 
fields of countless experiments, where 
educators are working out their various 
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STUDY 


theories, each earnestly seeking to meet 
some new phase of this vital question. 
As to the value to the child of this 
laboratory stage of education we may 
have many opinions, but certain it is that 
the world is awakening to the realization 
that the child is life’s greatest asset, and 
that as the child is today, so shall the 
nation be tomorrow! 


Never before in the history of the 
world have so many people given 
thought to one subject, as are concen- 
trated on this world-wide effort to “give 
good gifts to our children.” 


Perhaps the beginning of the move- 
ment may be dated from the establish- 
ment of Juvenile Courts in the large cit- 
ies, and the coming of great-hearted 
Judge Ben Lindsey into the world of 
the delinquent child. Good children had 
been gathered together into Sunday 
Schools and day schools, and taught 
after an approved pattern, but Judge 
Lindsey found the heart of the child, 
and began an investigation as to what 
were the influences in his life which 
brought him before the courts. He con- 
sidered the child as an individual, and 
put the question to the world: What 
.has society done to this boy? And the 
world was startled, and gave heed. 
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FIRST PERIOD 





INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD—ONE TO SIX 





Physical Development 


Sense of well-being or ill-being 
Hunger 


Physical sense of resistance of 
external objects or bodies 
Reflex movements E 
Muscular movements without 
direction of the will 
Physical impressions of sound 


Physical impressions of sound 
waves 


First impressions on the or- 
gans of taste and smell 


Formation of physical habits 
begins 


Self-directed muscular actions 


I. Grasping 
2. Holding 


. Lifting head, arms and legs 

. Lifting body 

. Sitting 

. Creeping 

. Lifting body to an erect po- 
sition 


. Walking 


N Qui Ww t 


оо 


Dentition 
Vocalization . 
Muscular imitation 
Play-motor 


Talking 


EARLY INFANCY 


Mental Development 


Vague sense impressions 

Attention divided by external 
causes 

Sense of Touch 

Beginning of sensation 

First impressions vague 

Realization by toueh of ex- 
ternal objects 

Sense of Hearing 

Consciousness of sound 

Sensation of sound awakened 

Attention aroused by sound 


Sense of Sight 


Consciousness of light 

Sensation awakened 

Realization of intrusion of a 
dark body between the eye 
and the light 


Senses of Taste and Smell 


Sensations of taste and smell 
gradually awakened 

Observation begins 

Memory follows observation 

Association of ideas begins 

Expectancy and anticipation 





LATER INFANCY 


Realization of the self or ego- 
ism 

Curiosity manifest 

Sensation becomes more accu- 
rate 

Attention strengthened 


Memory increases in activity 

Dawn of imagination 

Observation broadened and 
strengthened 


Discrimination begins 
I. Subjective 
2. Objective 
Recognition of colors, form, 
Size, distance, number to two 
Recognition of the meaning of 
sounds. as words and music 
Combination of words into sen- 
tences 
Development of language 
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Moral Development 


Subjective feelings of pleasure 
Or displeasure—anger 


The dawn of desire 


Objective emotions 


Recognition of pleasure and 
displeasure in others 


Desire to please 
Obedience 


Concrete sense of right and 
wrong or good and bad, as 
discerned through the pleas- 
ure or displeasure of others 


Emulation 
Trustfulness 
Truthfulness 


Self-centered feelings 
Non-social tendencies 


SECOND PERIOD 
YOUTH TO ADOLESCENCE—SIX TO TWELVE 
Mental Development Moral Development 


Development of Mental Powers | Social tendencies 
Independence begins to assert 





Physical Development 
Rapid physical growth 
Development of head, brain, 


etc. Sensation itself 
3 Attention 
Second dentation Memory Egoistic tendencies 
) Association 
Tendency to disease— . Observation Feelings 
Laws of health Discrimination 
Possible sense defects Classification Self-centered 
у , Judgment 
Physical self-direction Concrete reasoning Limitation of experience, and 
Physical activity Will consequent misjudging of 
values 
Surplus energy Imagination becomes construc- Spirit of Adventure 
tive 
Habits . | Curiosity 
Plays Investigation Hero-worship 
Concentration 
Construction Idealism 
Invention 
Imitation 
Emulation Trust 
Distinctions between fact and | Faith 
fancy 
Habit Distinction between right and 
Rapid development of language} wrong, truth and falsehood 


and music 


THIRD PERIOD 
ADOLESCENCE TO MATURITY—TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN 


Physical Development Mental Development Moral Development 
Rapid growth Maturity of mental powers Moral responsibility 
Change in t 

nerves Will Will a factor 
heart ы 
үоісе Метогу ; ке 
Biological maturity Reasoning Ethical training 
Formation of 
concepts 
judgment 
conclusion ы 
Habits Value of extensive mental ex- | Emotional life 
Peculiarities perience Lack of love 
Idiosyncrasies Lack of sympathy 
Wrong Change of interest 
Bad Altruism 
Desire for knowledge Development of love 
Value of reading Hero worship 
Physical expression in ' 
Play Social Interest 
Exercises Altruism 
Tennis Mental habits Love . 

Ball games Observation Friendship m 

Racing Attention Social responsibility 

Rowing Memory Patriotism 

Walking Thought 

Swimming Mental loafing : 

Value of cold baths Happiness 


Physical training Religious nature 


Value of military training 
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At first the movement touched only 
the delinquent child; then it reached out 
to the unfortunate, and found that often 
these were опе and the same. Then the 
movement found its way into the 
schools, and annual meetings of edu- 
cators began to discuss a new question 
—What are the schools doing for the 
child ? 

The organization of women's clubs 
and societies, the National Congress of 
Mothers, and the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociations completed the triangle—the 
State, the School and the Home. 

'The Home and School Educational 
Society is a part of this great movement 
for the child, having for its purpose the 
closer union of these two great institu- 
tions, the interests and purposes of 
which are the same, and which can only 
attain to the fulfillment of the highest 
good for the child when they shall join 
hands together and give of their best in 
highest service. 

So our book on Methods would not 
be complete without a chapter on Child 
Study. Неге we are trying to offer 
some things which we trust may help 
the parent and the teacher in their 
efforts. If by this, one child has opened 
to him the door of understanding and 
opportunity, closed before, we shall not 
have given this space in vain. 

We present with this study a chart 
showing how we have tried to follow 
the development of the tiny boy and 
girl, step by step, through infancy, baby- 
hood, childhood and youth into young 
manhood and young womanhood. 

Тһе chart shows in brief the stage of 
development of the physical, mental and 
moral nature from infancy to manhood 
and womanhood. Since these powers 
are all blended to a greater or less extent 
in every act, it is impossible to draw 
any sharp line of separation between 
them. Тһе chief purpose of the chart 
is to show when the different powers 
become active, and their influence on 
the development of character. 

The study is divided into three peri- 
ods. Тһе first period extends from in- 
fancy to childhood, and includes the first 


six years of the child's life. The second 
extends from childhood to youth, or 
from the sixth to the twelfth year. The 
third is the period from the twelfth year 
to maturity. Тһе reappearance of the 
same topic in different periods indicates 
a marked change in the development of 
the power mentioned. 

'The age of 18 does not carry a child 
out of adolescence, and this period may 
reasonably be extended to that of 23. 
This is perhaps one of the best results 
of modern civilization. The long period 
of dependence of infancy and childhood 
has made civilization possible, and the 
extension of this period and the con- 
servation of.the energies of the race 
have worked for good in stronger man- 
hood and womanhood. 


FIRST PERIOD 


INFANCY TO CHILDHOOD— 
FROM BIRTH TO THE SIXTH 
ў ҮЕАК 
“Who can tell what a baby thinks? 
Who can follow the gossamer links 
By which the manikin feels his way 
Out from the shore of the great unknown, 


Blind and wailing and alone, 
Into the light of day?" 


SENSE OF WELL-BEING OR ILL-BEING 


Sensation. It is impossible to tell at 
what point purely phvsical sensation be- 
comes mental sensation. Тһе first cry- 
ing of a child is not the result of sen- 
sation, but merely the adjustment of 
the lungs to outer air conditions. 
Though a child were immediately sub- 
jected to what would ordinarily cause 
pain, the nerve current would not make 
a complete circuit and there would be 
no sensation, and so no manifestation 
of pain in the form of a cry. 

In the well-developed, well-nourished 
child hunger does not manifest itself for 
some hours, often as many as 24, and 
the only sensation is a purely physical 
one of well-being or ill-being. If the 
latter, it acts as a stimulant, and other 
processes develop more rapidly, though 
unnaturally. A child stimulated by dis 
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comfort from birth may never be able 
to regain the lost nervous force, and 
may suffer in some manner all his life 
as a result. 

Every additional sensation forced 
upon the babe is a stimulant, and an 
unjust drain upon the nervous force 
which ought to be given entirely to the 
one business of his life—growth. 


Clothing. Here the question of cloth- 
ing enters as a vital factor. Instead of 
an elaborate preparation of ruffles and 
ribbons, the clothes should be made as 
simple as possible. A tiny babe may be 
fretted to a point of crying by a mother's 
constant effort to keep a sleeve ribbon 
in place. First-borns are especially liable 
to suffer from this weakness on the part 
of the mother who rebels against the in- 
junction that the baby needs no dress-up 
company clothes. 

The flannel band, which should pro- 
tect the chest and fit snugly but not 
tightly about the abdomen, the care- 
fully adjusted napkin, and the loose 
slips which are supported from the 
shoulders, are аП that is required. 
Clothing should fit; when too loose it 
does not properly support the body and 
gets into knots and bunches. When too 
tight it causes discomfort and interferes 
with the free action of the chest and 
abdomen. 


Cleanliness. Special care should 
also be given to clean linen, that no 
discomfort may result from chafed skin; 
strong soap should never be used, pure 
white castile being the safest. The body 
should be carefully rinsed and never 
tubbed. If the skin is unusually sensi- 
tive, bran or salt baths may be given. 
(Wheat bran may be put into a soft 
bag and allowed to soak and then 
squeezed until the water is like thin por- 
ridge. А teaspoonful of common salt 
тау be used to each two gallons of 
water.) When delicate parts of the 
body chafe, sweet oil may be used. 

Care should be used in the selection 
of baby talcum powder. Dr. Holt rec- 
ommends a powder of starch, two parts, 


and boric acid, one part. All of these 
are vital considerations. 


Quiet. After attention to warmth, 
cleanliness and clothing. and regular in- 
tervals of feeding, a babe should be left 
absolutely alone, and the room should 
be darkened and quiet so that the deli- 
cate nervous organism shall not register 
a single unnecessary sensation. 


Attention. First attention is purely 
sensational. The child must note or 
attend the manifested sense of hunger 
before it can give expression to its ex- 
istence. This expression is usually a 
fretful sound indicating vague discom- 
fort, but is evidently caused by sensa- 
tion, as the putting to the breast stills it 
at once. Often merely lifting the child 
will still a cry, showing that association 
is already beginning to be a part of sen- 
sation, and the basis of habit is formed. 


Food. The first habit to be estab- 
lished is that of feeding. No hard and 
fast rule can be laid down here, as the 
amount of nourishment in the milk may 
be greater in some cases than in others, 
as well as the child's capacity to assimi- 
late. The rule for a normal child, how- 
ever, is this: at first feed him every two 
hours during the day and twice at night. 
After the first month the time may be 
extended to two and one-half hours and 
after two months every three hours, 
night nursing to be given up after five. 
months. This is Dr. Holt's rule. If 
this schedule does not seem satisfactory, 
a physician should be consulted, who 
may prescribe change of diet in the 
mother. 

It cannot be too stronglv emphasized 
that a mother should nurse her child if 
it is possible for her to do so. The 
mother who deliberately refuses this 
sacred duty puts a wrong upon the child 
for which nothing can compensate. The 
child has a right to nature's own food. 
and to deny him this is to deny to him 
his best chance for life. When artificial 
foods are necessary, a physician should 
be the guide. 
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Need of Water. А child should 
from the first be given plenty of water 
to drink. А nursing bottle should be 
used at first and the water given at milk 
temperature. Ice water should never 
be given to a babe or to a child under 
three years of age. Nature requires 
a great deal of water, and the endless 
demand of children for drinks is na- 
ture's own manifestation of need. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SENSES 


Touch. The child gains his first con- 
sciousness of self through the uncon- 
scious acts of feeding and movement, 
and the attention to the sensations which 
these produce. This is attention so 
transitory and fleeting as to be unworthy 
of the name, yet by repetition it is the 
beginning of the formation of associa- 
tions, from which the whole basis of his 
mental life is being builded. 

Just when there is a definite con- 
sciousness of self as distinct from the 
things about him, the realization of the 
“те” and the “not me,” it is difficult 
to tell. There is a certain sense of the 
support of the bed and of the difference 
between that and the mother's arms, as 
is indicated by the very early desire to 
be held, but the sense of falling and the 
physical recoil if support is withdrawn 
do not develop until after the develop- 
ment of the sense of hearing. There 
comes a realization of the resistance of 
bodies, as undirected physical action 
brings little hands and legs into contact 
with clothes or pillows; through these 
sensations the sense of touch is stimu- 


lated. The apparently reflex clinging of . 


the babe is one of the wonder qualities. 


Sight. Тһе purely physical sensa- 
tion of light or darkness brings the color 
consciousness, and the first unheeding 
sense of sight is developed. This is опе 
of the things which should be early 
watched and tested. At first there is 
no seeing, but only a consciousness of 
light and an intrusion upon that con- 
sciousness when any object intercepts 
the light. If the eyes are normal, light 
consciousness is perfect, and will re- 


spond to certain tests which indicate a 
normal development of the sense of 
sight. 

At first the child can look only from 
side to side. If an object is moved up 
and down the eyes cannot follow, as the 
muscles directing this motion are not 
yet active. 


Care of Eyes. The eyes of the 
child should be tenderly and carefully 
washed with a bit of absorbent cotton 
dipped in a lukewarm solution of salt 
or boric acid—one even teaspoonful to 
one pint of water. If the slightest parti- 
cle of pus appears in the eyes, they 
should be cleaned every hour with a 
solution of boric acid (ten grains to one 
ounce of water). If the lids stick to- 
gether, a little vaseline from а tube 
should be rubbed into them at night.— 
Holt, Care and Feeding of Children. 


Hearing. The new-born child is 
deaf. This is caused by the lack of air 
on the tympanum previous to respira- 
tion. Experiments have been made to 
determine at just what period the child 
may be said to hear. Results have been 
varied—from two hours to four or five 
days. A child seems to have a physical 
consciousness of sound as a disturbing 
element before it can be said to hear. 
Differences are early noted, as sounds 
harsh or soothing, a fact known to 
mothers the world over, and finding ex- 
pression in the lullaby and crooning 
mother-song. This acute sensitiveness 
to sound should be borne in mind by the 
mother—not that sounds should stop, 
but care should be taken that the voices 
are kept low and well modulated and 
high keys avoided. A mother of a placid 
little one of eight months said, “She has 
never heard a harsh sound in her life." 
If this had required any effort on the 
mother's part, the result must have been 
ample repayment. 


Taste and Smell. The senses of 
taste and smell are the last to develop. 
The child feeds to satisfy the purelv 
physical sensation of hunger, and will 
accept a bottle of milk-warm water as 
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its food, and will swallow bitter medi- 
cine as readily. It is often four weeks 
before the sense of taste seems to de- 
velop if no medicine is given to force 
stimulation. 

Peculiar sensitiveness to smell has 
been noted in children but a few days 
old, but this seems to be held in abey- 
ance, manifesting itself early only when 
surrounding conditions offer unusual 
stimulation. 

In this connection we may consider 
the tendency of the child to put every- 
thing into his mouth. This is commonly 
attributed to the ever-present desire to 
eat, but the truth seems to be that the 
desire to eat manifests itself only when 
nature, through hunger, signifies that it 
is time to eat. The fact that a babe will 
eat when not hungry is a sign that the 
sucking muscles of the mouth are reflex 
and only cease to be so after the senses 
have taken direction. 

The child puts the thing in his mouth 
to complete his idea—he has the sensa- 
tions see ball, touch ball, and he now 
seeks the sensation taste ball. He will 
also try for the sensations smell ball and 
hear ball. It is most interesting to watch 
these tests and to see the child's delight, 
when, after repeated failures to secure 
any response to the effort to hear, a 
watch or shell is put to the ear, and he 
adds the sensation of hearing to the 
others. 


ASSOCIATION, OBSERVATION, ATTEN- 
TION 


Nerve Currents. We have seen, then, 
that sensations are the first things of 
consciousness and the basis of all mental 
development. But sensation is only pos- 
sible through the nerve current, which 
carries it to the brain and registers it. 
Without this nerve current there could 
be no sensation; so in our first analysis 
we overlap into the physical. 

This carrying and registering of sen- 
sations constitute a physical thing, mak- 
ig demands upon the delicate nervous 
organism and, when unnecessary, ab- 
sorbing energy which should be used 
for pure physical growth. Here we may 


repeat our caution against overstimula- 
tion in the form of forcing new sensa- 
tions upon the child. 

James says, "The first weeks after 
birth are passed in an almost unbroken 
sleep by human infants, and it takes a 
strong message from the sense organs 
to break this slumber.” At just what 
time the slumber is broken and the in- 
carrying nerve current registers impres- 
sions on the brain, it is difficult to tell. 
It seems, indeed, that registration of 
first sensations is made several times 
before the circuit is complete from the 
point of sensation back to motory nerves, 
and the recoil of the body in case of 
pain from the object is made. i 

The second sensation when registered 
finds its predecessor in possession. Fleet- 
ing as the sensation may be, it has yet 
left some trace, which is reproduced or 
imaged in the mind. The second sensa- 
tion is associated with the first, and by 
this repeated process, observation, atten- 
tion and memory develop. 

The process from pure sensation to 
the complete acquisition of an idea ad- 
mits of far more analysis than we have 
space to give, and observation and study 
of the process open a boundless field of 
delight to the mother who will take the 
trouble to follow it. It is the birth of 
the ego of the soul. 


PHYSICAL GROWTH 


Weight. Physical growth is clearly 
indicated by weight. The normal, well- 
nourished child should gain from four 
to eight ounces a week up to about the 
sixth month. After that the gain is less 
—not more than from two to four 
ounces. There are sometimes periods in 
which no gain is made, as when teething, 
but a record of the weight should be care- 
fully kept, and if the gain is not normal 
and average, find out the reason why! 
After the first year, the weight is apt 
to vary with seasons, and other condi- 
tions which make it less important as a 
guide. By this time, however, other in- 
dications arise which will enable the 
mother to realize when things are wrong. 
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Teething. At from six to eight 
months teething begins. This period, 
though often a trying one, should be 
passed without difficulty if care is given 
to matters of diet, and provision made 
for plenty of fresh air and sleep. 

In healthy children there is very oíten 
fretfulness and poor sleep for two or 
three nights. There may be less of ap- 
petite so that only one-half the usual 
amount of food is taken; there is sali- 
vation or drooling and often slight 
fever; there may be other symptoms of 
indigestion, such as vomiting or the ap- 
pearance of undigested foods in the 
stools. In delicate children, all of these 
symptoms may be much more severe. 
They usually last for from three to four 
days.—Holt, Care and Fecding of Chil- 
dren. 

Nature is making an extra drain on 
the child at this period, and so care 
should be taken that environment does 
not add to the drain; let the child be dis- 
turbed by attention from others as little 
as possible. If this policy has been fol- 
lowed from the first, it will not be diffi- 
cult now. The little child has nothing 
to do but to eat, and grow in mind and 
body. That is his business, and he at- 
tends strictly to that business if given 
half a chance. Life is a thing of ab- 
sorbing interest to him, and it is not nec- 
essary to amuse the baby. More often 
than not we merely distract him by add- 
ing more sensations than his little mind 
can assimilate. 


Baby Tender. А simple and inex- 
pensive baby tender is a box about three 
feet long and two wide, with sides about 
two feet high. The box should be care- 
fully padded on sides and bottom, with 
the padding curving outside over the 
top so that there are no hard places any- 
where. By putting in a fresh cloth each 
dav, the tender may be kept sweet and 
clean. Тһе padded sides of the box 
protect the baby from drafts, and with 
a few simple toys, he will play happily 
for hours, following his own sweet will 
and lying down to sleep when he is tired. 
А smile in passing, an inspection to make 


sure that all is well, and a careful watch- 
ing of the clock to make sure that feed- 
ing time is not forgatten—and the baby 
is taken care of for the morning. 

If a child seems ill, call a physician; 
do not experiment. Under normal con- 
ditions this method of "care" will be 
found satisfactory. 


Habits. Care must early be taken 
that bad habits may not be formed. The 


most common habit in infants is that of 


sucking the thumb or finger. This habit 
is one of the first formed and one of the 
most difficult to break, and one which 
may store up life-long regrets for the 
child, as it causes misshapen mouth and 
crooked or protruding teeth. Тһе mother 
who permits this because it keeps the 
child quiet or because the habit is hard 
to break makes a great mistake, since it 
aggravates the flow of saliva in the 
mouth and causes indigestion and íre- 
quently mouth and throat infection. The 
rubber “pacifier” is ап abomination 
which it hardly seems needful to warn 
against. There is no excuse to be of- 
fered for its use. 

Other bad habits develop early—ear- 
lier than seems possible. Some are the 
direct result of incorrect clothing or of 
malnutrition, and if simple methods do 
not control, the advice of a physician 
should be sought. 

The habit of yielding to control can- 
not be too early fixed, and this will do 
more to aid in breaking up bad habits 
than anything else. 

Teaching the habit of little courtesies 
should not be overlooked. It is as es- 
sential that we should have good habits 
as that we should not have bad ones. 
and the little one whose mother takes 
a toy or a forbidden article with a 
"please let mother have this," teaches 
not only submission but courtesy as well. 


DIRECTED MUSCULAR ACTIVITY 


New Sensations. After the first few 
weeks the little child is never stil! a 
minute, except when he is asleep. It is 
by exercise that the body must grow, 
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and growth, as has been said, is the busi- 
ness of his life. Gradually, as the con- 
sciousness of a world not me comes to 
the child, he begins to reach out for the 
things of that world—the bright things 
first, the ball which hangs from his 
cradle top, the ray of sunshine that plays 
across the bed, and mother’s face. 
Baby has reached another milestone in 
mental development. Yesterday, as his 
arms moved  restlessly about, they 
touched the pretty ball which he had 
watched for some time. By this he 
added a new sensation to his idea of 
ball, and so a new interest. Не has 
learned. that this new sensation was 
gained by the accidental reaching out of 
his arms in the direction of the ball; so 
today, instead of aimless motion, he de- 
cides or chooses to reach the ball. It 
may require effort to direct the motion, 
and he 1s not capable of sustained effort, 
but when he sees the ball hanging before 
him he will have the desire to repeat the 
sensation touch ball and will try to di- 
rect the little hands in that direction. 
The child may touch the ball many 
times without the sensation being dis- 
tinct enough to make sufficient impres- 
sion for him to complete the association, 
and so have the desire to touch the ball. 
The wise parent will place the ball with- 
in his reach, but will not give it to him. 


Form and Distance. It is through 
these directed efforts that the child gains 
the concrete ideas of form and distance. 
The first efforts for muscular self-direc- 
tion, reaching, grasping, holding, are 
rapidly followed by the effort to move 
the body from place to place, and sitting, 
creeping and walking follow each other 
in natural order. 


Vocalization. The efforts at vocali- 
zation begin early. From the cooing 
sound of happiness and the low fretful 
murmur of discomfort grow the univer- 
sal mother call *ma-ma-ma." None of 
these first sounds is imitative, and the 
fact that the word for mother in the 
most primitive languages is the same the 
world over indicates that this is a natu- 


ral and not an imitative sound. It may 
be at first involuntary and unintended, as 
is the low cooing, but the mother-heart 
recognizes and quickly seizes upon this 
call, and it soon becomes a voluntary, 
imitative sound. 

Imitation plays a large part in the de- 
velopment of vocalization, and here again 
the child learns through effort and fail- 
ure. Тһе baby will watch a bird and 
listen attentively to its song, and sud- 
denly there will come a triumphant 
“Тее” from baby's lips. Just how often 
he has tried to make that sound one 
cannot tell, but the delight on his face 
is of attainment through effort. Тһе 
little mind seems to focus in this special 
desire, and after the first two or three 
triumphs, progress is rapid. Не now 
easily learns the names of the things 
around him. If he learns these names 
from adults, he will probably not talk 
baby talk. This is not so much baby 
talk as the expression from older chil- 
dren of what baby talk ought to be. 
Children will often invent a language for 
the baby, and they will be able to under- 
stand him, when others cannot. It is 
sometimes impossible to avoid this, as 
it grows out of the association of the 
children with each other and is entirely 
unconscious, but the folly of adults talk- 
ing baby talk to a child and putting upon 
it the burden of unlearning their sense- 
less forms of expression cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 


PLAY 


Self-Centered. In play the child of 
this period is purely self-centered. Не 
will play with an adult, though a ma- 
chine would do as well, provided it per- 
formed the offices of the person. Не 
gains as much pleasure on the hobby 
horse which he rides back and forth as 
he does trotted on the leg of the man. 
This may admit of modification when 
the man is his own father and the ele- 
ment of familiarity and association en- 
ters into the game. 

He will play alone, perfectly contented, 
for hours, with a single toy, the less 
complicated the better. Fond relatives 
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often make the mistake of giving the 
child many complicated toys, and insist- 
ing upon his giving attention to them. 
His little mind cannot grasp the new 
things, nor his imagination find a use 
for them, and he will almost invariably 
discard all of them for one battered, 
cherished plaything. 

He does not particularly care for other 
children and his plavs are mostly sense 
plays. As soon as muscular self-direc- 
tion begins he finds joy in these activities 
and will center upon the accomplishment 
of some special feat, such as climbing 
upon a low chair or stool; the triumph 
of attainihent is most interesting to see. 
This is nature's own way of leading the 
child into power, and he will be per- 
fectly happy if allowed to exercise his 
motor impulses at his own sweet will. 

All of these things contribute to the 
growth of the child, and little arms and 
legs grow strong with the exercise. The 
child may be trusted to find his own 
ways of amusement and should be left 
to his own devices as far as possible, 
but he should not be allowed to become 
“lonesome.” 


The Fancy Playmate. The child of 
three to six nearly always has a fancy 
playmate or friend. This is not always 
the solitary child, though the fancy play 
child 1s apt to be more "real" when there 
are not a number of real children to 
interest. Mercery is the companion of 
a little girl of four, who will call her 
by "telephone" in the morning, go to 
the gate to meet her, open the door with 
the joyous announcement, “Mother, 
Mercery is here,” and will then sit on 
the floor and play with her for hours. 
When the child is lonesome, the moth- 
er's suggestion that Mercery come, will 
immediately interest, and іп a few mo- 
ments "they" will be playing happily 
together. Іп family conversations the 
little girl will gravely announce that 
Mercery has a new dress or Mercery's 
mother is going to a party, or something 
else suggested by the topic of conversa- 
tion. This little girl has a sister of 
twelve and a brother of ten, both too old 


to share in her baby life, but “Mercery,” 
she tells us, “is just as old as she is 
and not а day older." Тһе fancy com. 
panion of babyhood develops into the 
day dream of later childhood. 


MORAL DEVELOPMENT 


First Conditions. Our moral column 
in the chart at first is almost vacant. 
During this period the child is self-cen- 
tered and egoistical; swect, lovable and 
dependent, yet without any of the traits 
which in their larger meaning we term 
moral. We have, however, entered some 
qualities in this column. The child early 
shows manifestations of pleasure, or, 
more strictly speaking, of pleasing sen- 
sations, and by opposite forms of ех- 
pression will also manifest discomfort. 
Frequently, at a very early age, he shows 
what mother calls "temper." He be 
gins also to manifest signs of submis- 
sion, acceptance to conditions of his own 
environment, and frequently the reverse 
quality—rebellion. This is shown in his 
very decided protests when he has ac- 
quired the habit of wanting to be held or 
rocked. Protests against light or dark- 
ness follow at a much later period. In- 
deed, it seems that the principal pleasure 
of the child at the beginning comes from 
the sense of touch. 


Submission and Obedience. Submis- 
sion at this age merges into obedience 
and a recognition of conditions which 
must be obeyed, and a child of six 
months should have the habit of obedi- 
ence fixed. Self-control is the neces 
sary accompaniment of obedience, and 
yet neither of these terms can be used 
at this age in the moral sense ; moreover. 
the obedience so carefully taught by the 
mother may be upset completely by two 
or three days of "spoiling." Dependence. 
unconscious trusting, making the child 
yield readily to new influences, is per- 
haps the strongest and indeed the only 
moral trait of this age, though when we 
pass out of the period of infancy into 
what is commonly known as babyhood, 
the moral problem becomes more diffi 
cult. 
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Desire to Please. The first emotional 
life is subjection. Pleasure and pain are 
correlative, and we see the signs of both 
manifested early, while one of the first 
of objective emotions is a recognition 
of like manifestation in others. From 
this dates the foundation of what will 
in the adolescent age become the sense 
of good and bad or right and wrong. 
Good in the babe is that which pleases 
those who minister. Bad is that which 
displeases. Out of this grows a desire 
to please or a desire to be good, to se- 
cure the imanifestations of pleasure in 
others. This at first is a purely egoistic 
desire. Later follows obedience to com- 
mand to please others, the manifesta- 
tions of displeasure at disobedience be- 
ing unpleasant to the child. Out of this 
grows a recognition of command, as 
law, and the recognition of law as a 
thing to be obeyed. In the development 
of this sense the observing and imitative 
faculties of the child play an important 
part. He is quick to note if precept and 
example differ, quick to note evasion 
and untruth, and will soon learn to imi- 
tate both. 


Cultivation of the Moral Nature. 
This should begin in the home with the 
earliest signs of mental life. It was a 
profound student of human nature. as 
well as a great priest, who said, "Give 
me a child until he is seven years of age 
and the world may have him the rest of 
his life." Іп the first awakening of his 
imagination the child plays with words 
and ideas as he has played with sand; 
there is neither right nor wrong, neither 
good nor evil. Falsehood is born only 
of fear. His sometimes apparent cru- 
eltv is but curiosity and ignorance, and 
a few words will change this into pity 
and sympathy. 

We must recognize that there are cer- 
tain tendencies to evil, that falsehood is 
not taught, but born of fear. and that 
traits and characteristics have been 
transmitted to him from those of whom 
his life is a part, the long, endless chain 
of the ages. But still it is possible to 
instill into the child's mind and heart the 


desire to be good, which will each year 
become more and more a factor in fixing 
right ideals. Too much care cannot be 
taken at this period that the foundation 
of character which is unconsciously 
building every day shall be "founded 
firm and true, flat on the nether springs" 
of truth and honor. Be aíraid to do a 
mean or an untrue thing in the face of 
a little child—afraid, lest in the years 
to come, when you have forgotten, it 
shall come back to you again and you be 
condemned in the life of the child. 


Stories. The insatiable desire for 
stories is one of the traits of the baby 
age, and these stories should be simple 
and adapted to the content of knowl- 
edge already gained. The child will 
also tell stories of his own, endless ones, 
often without apparent meaning, but, like 
the hieroglyphics of his drawing, they 
indicate an effort to express the working 
of the ever active little mind, which is 
groping towards real life and knowl- 
edge. In the selection of stories one 
finds opportunity for the giving of moral 
data; not that the stories must be of the 
goody, goody kind, but that they shall 
always ring true and teach the great les- 
son that life in its ending sums up— 
that only that which is true shall endure. 

In the chapters on Language and 
Reading in this volume аге many 
beautiful stories, with directions for 
telling them. In the body of Тик 
Home AND 5споог, REFERENCE WORK 
are numerous myths, always interesting 
to young children. 


“Тһе heart is a garden; and never a seed 
Dropped into its fertile mold, 

But grows and grows, be it thistle or rose: 
Weed or blossom, its leaves unfold. 

Our thoughts are the seeds that grow to be 
The plants that shall live through eternity." 


KNOWLEDGE 


Limitations. We are apt to think 
of the child at this period as learning 
rapidly, and yet it is surprising how very 
small is the content of his knowledge. 
Children see hundreds of objects without 
these objects producing sufficient lasting 
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effect upon the consciousness to hold 
them in memory, and we have but to 
converse with children about the simplest 
things of their everyday life to realize 
this fact. Stanley Hall says, "There is 
next to nothing of pedagogic value in 
the mind of a child of this age." Most 
of his knowledge is acquired by his own 
concrete experience. 


Тһе city child gets his idea of a cow 
from a small picture or model and 
learns a description of the animal by 
rote. From his experience he is led to 
think of the cow as but little larger than 
a mouse. His country cousin laughs at 
this description, but this same country 
cousin will describe a cow as the Jersey 
bossy that comes to the gate each night 
to be milked. Only when he has seen 
other cows, black or white or spotted, 
and associated them with the Jersey, will 
his conception of cow be complete, and 
he often needs help in making this as- 
sociation. 

Tests have been made to determine 
the content of the mind of the child 
at this age, and all agree that there is 
very much less of actual knowledge than 
had been supposed. What he has con- 
sists of numerous imaginary things of 
misfit associations, which he must read- 
just completely before they can be used 
for practical value. Just when the child 
reaches a sense of number, extending 
from two ones to two, is doubtful. Ob- 
jects stand out as units in his mind, so 
that he sees in two cows but one cow 
and one cow. Ву the time of the kinder- 
garten age he may have reached two 
cows or two balls; then if he is given 
one more his mind will grasp two and 
one, but if given two more it will readily 
grasp two and two. The concept of 
three seems difficult. 


Mental Dependent Upon Physical 
Growth. However wonderful may be 
the process of mental growth, it should 
never be forgotten that in the child— 
and in the adult as well—mental growth 
is entirely dependent upon physical 
growth. There can be no perception 
without sensation, and we have seen 


that sensation is entirely dependent upon 
the nervous system. Keen perception 
incurs correct sensation, and the whole 
content of our knowledge is dependent 
upon the correctness of these sensations. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
therefore, that the first consideration of 
the mother should be the physical well- 
being of the child, and especially caring 
for the normal, natural development oí 
the delicate nervous system. The gift of 
parenthood is a privilege and a respon- 
sibility. The child is not a toy to amuse 
the fond parent or the chance guest, but 
is a sacred charge, and there is none 
other more high or holy. 


PREPARATION FOR THE BABY 


The coming of the child into a home 
requires a readjustment of the home, 
that the parents shall forego certain so- 
cial pleasures and consider first the well- 
being of the little stranger. Тоо soon 
he is gone from them, perhaps by their 
very unwillingness to make the sacri- 
fice for giving the necessary care. 


“Tf we knew the baby fingers 
Pressed against the window pane 
Would be cold and stiff tomorrow, 
Never trouble us again, 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow, 
Would the prints of baby fingers 
Vex us then as they do now ?" 


How many of them slip away because 
the mother has not taken the trouble to 
inform herself as to the things necessary 
to keep them. How many times my 
heart has ached for the fretful, nervous 
child carried about by the mother who 
wanted to keep up the old social pleas- 
ures. One young mother boasted that 
she had taken her baby to moving-pic- 
ture shows at night since he was six 
months old, and often in the daytime 
before that. We have seen mothers 
nursing babies in public places, not be- 
cause it was nursing time, but because 
the fretful, nervous little ones who ought 
to be at home were tired with the noise. 
the motion, the confusion and the regis- 
tration upon his sensitive little brain of 
hundreds of foreign sensations; the act 
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of feeding quieted him for a few mo- 
ments and "gave the mother a little 
peace"—and more likely than not added 
indigestion to the rest of the nervous 
strain ! 

But long as a year or five years may 
seem, how quickly it is past! 


“Where is my baby? Where has my baby 
gone? 
Hush, hark—whose making all that noise? 
"Why, there's my little baby! 
He's one of the big boys!" 


Every hour of what may seem self- 
sacrifice will find rich repayment in a 
few short years in the strong normal boy 
or girl growing into efficient manhood 
and womanhood. Life can give us no 
richer recompense than this. 


MOTHERHOOD 


The tarr young earth hushed all her sounds of 
life, 
As evening gathered in the western sky, 
And calmed the sportive winds, that she might 
hear 
Тһе world's first mother's first fond lullaby. 


A rapture such as mothers share with God, 
By sweet melodious cadences expressed; 
“Му child! part of my heart in human form— 
My living thought, plucked from my throb- 
bing breast |" 


How good was God to give such balm divine 
То sinning Eve bereft of Paradise! 

То grant her, mourning over Eden lost, 
To find new Edens in her baby's eyes! 


And every mother, crooning o'er her child, 
Catches the same sweet rapture from the 
skies, 
And, though shut out of earthly Edens, finds 
In mother-love, a sinless paradise. 


Fach height of bliss but measures depth of 
woe, 

And mother-joy is matched by mother-pain. 

Eve’s gentle heart bled o’er her sinning child, 

And Mary wept o’er hers who had no stain. 


Mothers_alone drink sorrow’s deepest dregs. 

Did God need sympathy, that he should 
deign 

To grant to woman, through her mother-love, 

Some comprehension of His love and pain? 


Mothers alone climb joy’s most rapturous 
heights ; 
Here, too, they touch the heart of love 
divine. i 
Oh, Father, God, how very good Thou art, 
To grant us joys that else were only Thine. 


A partnership with God is motherhood; 
What strength, what purity, what self-con- 
trol, 
What love, what wisdom should belong to he: 
Who helps God fashion an immortal soul, 
--Мағу Wood-Allen. 


SECOND PÉRIOD 


CHILDHOOD TO YOUTH—FROM 
SIX TO TWELVE 


Ye are better than all of the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are the living poems, 
And all of the rest are dead. 
—Longfellow. 


The Transition. The passage from 
infancy into childhood is not definite and 
distinct. At five John was a baby; at 
eight he is a child. Just when he passes 
the border line it is difficult to know, yet 
the differences between the two periods 
are strongly marked. The child him- 
self begins at five or six to assert free- 
dom from babyhood, and will tell you 
with pride that “he isn’t a baby, he is a 
boy." Babyhood to him means depend- 
ence, and independence is a strong char- 
acteristic of the period into which he is 
now entering. 


PHYSICAL CHANGES 


Rapid Growth. The transition shows 
marked physical changes. Rapid as 
growth has been before, there is a year 
in which it is twice as great as in any 
one year preceding. Just when this year 
may come varies, but the beginning of 
the ninth usually finds it past. The head 
is now almost as large as it will ever 
be, and the brain has attained to the 
weight of maturity by but a few ounces, 
but the delicate association fibers by 
which the various brain centers are co- 
ordinated are still in a formative state. 


New Teeth. A change in dentation 
takes place; the “baby teeth" are lost 
and the growth of a new set begins. 
Тһе first set was complete with 20, but 
the new has 32. It is a mistake to think 
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that the baby teeth do not count. Care 
should be taken of them, and in case of 
decay the child should be taken to a 
dentist, as the healthful condition of 
gums and nerves is one of the first es- 
sentials in the growth of the second set. 
Too much emphasis cannot be given to 
this question of caring for the teeth, as 
it is now an established fact that appar- 
ent dullness, stupidity and even actual 
illness may be the result of malnutrition 
caused by bad teeth. 


GENERAL HEALTH 


Tendency to Disease. Because of 
rapid growth the physical powers of re- 
sistance are less, and this is the age of 
childhood diseases. Deaths among chil- 
dren are more common than among in- 
fants after the first two years are passed. 
The period of childhood preceding and 
leading up to adolescence is the critical 
one of physical life, and it is rendered 
more difficult by the mental and moral 
traits which mark it. 


Food. Special attention should be 
given to the nourishment of the child. 
Frequently abnormal tastes develop be- 
cause of chemical need in the system 
which is unsatisfied. Clay and chalk 
eating are instances of this. Change of 
diet will often cure this tendency, and 
threat of punishment or of suffering 
will have no effect. Such a habit, if 
persisted in, should be brought to the 
attention of a physician, who will be 
able by prescription or suggestion of 
foods to supply the demand. 


Sleep. Тһе child should have not 
less than ten hours' sleep out of the 24. 
The daily nap of babyhood is interfered 
with by the school hours, but an early 
light supper and eight o'clock bedtime 
should be an established habit, and the 
household should be so ordered as to 
conform to this rule. АП that has been 
said in regard to rapid growth, tendency 
to disease and child mortality may be 
repeated here to emphasize the impor- 
tance of this statement, for sleep is 
nature's restoration. 


Contagious Disease. Тһе danger oí 
contagion in the diseases of childhood 
may be greatly lessened by keeping the 
general health of the child good. And 
here is a word of caution to the mother: 
these childhood diseases are not harm- 
less. Hardly one of them but leaves a 
fearful trail behind it—weak eyes, de- 
fective hearing, weak heart and, in some 
cases, defective mentality. 


Needless Sacrifice of Child Life. It 
used to be accepted that children must 
have the measles, the whooping cough, 
the mumps and other diseases peculiar 
to their years. Medical science teaches 
us that this is not true, and the fearful 
sacrifice of child life made every year is 
wholly unnecessary, and can be avoided 
by maternal and community care. The 
last is difficult to obtain until there shall 
be an awakening on the subject. If 
smallpox comes into a town everyone is 
disturbed and the quarantine extends to 
every living thing with which the unfor- 
tunate has come into contact; smallpox, 
however, does not claim so many victims 
as does measles among our children, and 
we are as unreasonable in closing our 
eyes to this danger as we would be to 
ignore the quarantine sign of smallpox. 
These children's diseases are spread by 
pets in the household, and by children 
who are allowed to go to school when 
slightly ill, or by children from a home 
where such illness exists. In large cities 
an effort is being made to control these 
conditions, but in smaller towns and 
rural sections nothing is done, and dis- 
ease is spread broadcast which might 
have been confined to one child. 


Quarantine. The individual mother 
can do much in this direction. Where 
a child shows symptoms of illness, fever, 
loss of appetite, headache, any one of 
the various disorders which experience 
has taught may be the beginning of 
trouble, the child should be at once sep- 
arated from the other children of the 
household until the disease develops. If 
it is nothing—well. If it is diphtheria or 
scarlet fever, how much is gained! The 
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probability is so strong in favor of 
"something serious" that it is better to 
err on the side of caution. 

If it proves to be a contagious disease, 
all of the children of the household 
should be taken out of school, for no 
mother should want to pass her misfor- 
tune on to another home, and children 
may have been sufficiently exposed be- 
fore the first quarantine. We have 
heard adults scoff at this quarantine. 
One woman said: “I know it isn't nec- 
essary, for I slept with my sister all of 
the time that she had the measles, and 
I did not take them at all!" But who 
shall say to how many children she car- 
ried them? 


Rules of Health. We must now dis- 
cuss a very important subject, one upon 
which the health of the child and the 
man may depend as long as he lives— 
the habit of regularity in the expulsion 
of waste matter from the body. If con- 
ditions are normal, a certain amount of 
waste matter is thrown off constantly, 
and the habit of expulsion is as impera- 
tive as that of eating. 

The mother should be as zealous in 
her interest of the one as the other. 
There may be many reasons why a per- 
son does not care to eat at a given time, 
but a failure of the organs of excretion 
to act means something seriously wrong, 
and should be looked to at once. There 
is hardly a teacher who does not know 
that children are permitted to go some- 
times two or three days without any ac- 
tion of the bowels. Children have even 
been known to take pride in prolonging 
this time as long as possible, and the 
parents are either criminally negligent 
or criminally ignorant. No child should 
һе permitted to leave home in the morn- 
ing without the mother's certain knowl- 
edge that he has eaten breakfast slowly, 
taken time for proper mastication, 
cleaned his teeth and expelled the waste 
matter from his body by a normal action 
of bowels and kidneys. By the first he 
gives food to the body, by the second he 
insures good digestion and by the third 
he keeps the body free from disease. 


"What?" the mother asks, “would you 
have him stay at home from school?" 
Yes, aud again yes, if that be necessary. 
But it will not often be necessary. The 
habit will soon become fixed. 

Physical readiness for school is much 
more important than anything else. The 
clean waist or fresh ribbon is an item, 
but the clean body and fresh mind are 
vastly more important, and when the 
forces of the nervous system must be 
drawn upon because of abnormal phys- 
ical conditions, there is little left for 
mental energy, and the child 15 dull and 
stupid. 

Physicians tell us that many of the 
physical ills of adult life today grow 
out of the failure of parents of a gen- 
eration ago to give heed to these things. 
It was assumed that nature would as- 
sert itself and the child follow the im- 
pulse thus given. But children, from 
timidity or haste, will stifle the impulse, 
utterly unconscious of the harm that is 
being done. 

There is no consideration so impor- 
tant as the physical well-being of a child. 
Mental and moral health depend upon 
it, and nothing should stand in the way 
of nature's normal functions and phys- 
ical development. 


THE STUPID CHILD 


Often a child seems backward or 
stupid, falls behind in classes and fails 
to find his place among his playmates, 
and so misses all-around development, 
because of lack of the normal develop- 
ment of some of the five senses. Тһе 
parent and the primary teacher should 
be watchful of backward children, and 
discover what is wrong with as little 
calling attention to the deficiency as pos- 
sible. 


Sight and Hearing. The most com- 
mon defects are of sight and hearing. 
In both cases the child should be brought 
to the attention of a physician. Тһе 
defect in sight can usually be corrected 
by glasses, and this should be done with- 
out delay. A defect in hearing, if con- 
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genital, is without remedy, but a simple 
operation will often correct an ordinary 
trouble, and the defect should not be 
accepted as hopeless until every effort 
is made to correct it. 


Malnutrition. Often even the chil- 
dren of well-to-do parents suffer from 
malnutrition, because the mother may 
have no appreciation of food values, and 
utterly fail to select those things which 
properlv nourish. Such children are 
anemic and listless, given to abnormal 
cravings for unusual and unnatural 
foods, and fall behind in classes from 
sheer lack of physical strength. 

When poverty is the cause of malnu- 
trition, the State, and that means, in 
these cases, its representative, the 
teacher, should take some steps to cor- 
rect the trouble. The teacher should 
make sure that the child is given that 
chance for fair development that the 
State owes to every child. The pro- 
vision of school lunches in the poorer 
districts of our large cities has gone far 
to solve this problem. In this direction 
Norway and Sweden are many steps in 
advance of the United States. The child 
of the poor is to become a citizen, no 
less than is the child of the rich, and the 
duty of the State is but its duty to itself. 


Dentation. ‘Malnutrition is often 
caused by poor and decaying teeth. Here 
it hardly seems necessary to call to the 
attention of the parent the importance 
of the habit of caring for the teeth. 
This habit should be fired by the time 
that the child is three vears old, but 
should not be forgotten by the parent 
through the years of childhood and the 
first few vears of the adolescent period. 
It is a very easy thing to put off or to 
forget, and one which, neglected, stores 
suffering and expense for the future. 

It is also now understood that some 
troubles of the eyes may be caused by 
decayed teeth, or by wrong-growing 
roots and nerves of teeth coming into 
conflict with the-nerves of the eyes. The 
movement to have the teeth of public 
school children examined is an exceed- 


ingly good one, and will go far in the 
direction of improved health and normal 
mcntal growth. 


Adenoids. The growth of adenoids 
is one of the most common causes of 
child-stupidity, as well as of feeble- 
mindedness. А child who seems to be 
defective, unless the reason is plainly 
understood, should be examined for ade- 
noids, and a simple, painless operaticn 
will give the child his chance for normal 
development. 


Parents and Teachers. Тһе stupid 
and backward child is helpless in the 
hands of those whose duty and privilege 
it is to care for him, and to solve the 
problems of his physical and mental con- 
ditions. 

Both should study the children in 
their care. It is not enough that they 
shall be well clothed and well fed. And 
let not teacher or mother say, "That is 
the parent's business," or “That is the 
teacher's business." It is your responsi- 
bility—you who understand—and you 
have no right to shirk your responsibil- 
ity. 

PHYSICAL SELF-DIRECTION 


The repeated inquiry of the child is, 
“What can I do?” This doing must 
have a purpose. He is no longer willing 
to build sand houses which the evening 
tide will wash away. In this, too, his 
individuality asserts itself—he wishes to 
choose the occupation and the manner 
of its doing. He will watch an adult 
at construction, but when he builds his 
own boat or house he wishes to do so 
without interference. Piece after piece 
is fitted and rejected; over and over he 
inspects and balances. If he turns to 
an adult for advice or help he is quick 
to take back his own task with an eager 
“T can do it now!” 

A boy 12 years of age built a railroad 
of his own. From old dry-goods boxes 
he constructed a depot, and from the 
same source he secured ties and rails. 
At an old foundry he found two sets of 
wheels, for which he paid with money 
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earned by doing little tasks about the 
house, and on these wheels he con- 
structed a flat car. The road was built 
with complicated curves and switches, 
aud when completed he had nearly a 
quarter of a mile of track. But he had 
no way to construct an engine, and the 
next summer found him in the railroad 
yards, making friends with train men, 
riding in the "sure enough" engines. He 
is today a successful railroad man in one 
of the largest systéms of the West. 

This is the period ot rapid develop- 
ment of physical self-direction and of 
skill in the use of hand and brain to- 
gether. It is the age of construction, 
and the boy should have his box of tools 
and the girl her sewing bag; indeed, the 
girl may well be given a box of tools 
also. The introduction of manual train- 
ing into the upper primary and inter- 
mediate grades in the public schools has 
been an important step in the right direc- 
tion in utilizing this tendency. 

Stanley Hall says: "It is the age of 
external and mechanical training, read- 
ing, writing, drawing, manual training, 
musical: technic, íoreign tongues and 
their pronunciation, the manipulation of 
numbers and of geometrical elements, 
and many kinds of skill have now their 
golden hour, and if it passes unim- 
proved, all of these can never be ac- 
quired later without a heavy handicap 
of disadvantage and loss." i 

Often natural abilities and tendencies 
will assert themselves at this age which 
may make for the good of the future. 
Sometimes adolescence will bring a 
change of interests, and the childhood 
tendency seems to be lost, but it may 
assert itself in after years. A success- 
ful lawyer, who had given his life to 
study and hard mental work, found 
much pleasure in his later years at wood 
carving, which he had learned in his 
boyhood. 

Curiosity becomes one of the dominat- 
ing traits of this age, a curiosity that 
has more of purpose than of the restless 
why of the baby, for the child begins 
to find out why by his own efforts and 
investigations. He repeats the experi- 


ences of babyhood only on a broader 
basis, and reaches success through fail- 
ure, gaining physical, mental and moral 
strength with every effort. Concentra- 
tion develops to an extreme degree, and 
the. child will forget everything else in 
his intent following of the hour's occu- 
pation. 

Curiosity is a part of physical self- 
direction; the child wishes to find why 
that he may do. He wants to under- 
stand the laws of things. He wants not 
only to "see the wheels go round," but 
to know what makes them go round. 
Often this curiosity is mistaken for de- 
structiveness, when it is, in fact, the 
foundation fer construction. 


PLAY 


Motive Element—Comparative. The 
nature of the play changes from purely 
sense and motor plays; the child turns 
to those with motive and purpose. The 
boy plays marbles and ball, races and 
spins tops, and in all of these the idea 
of competition must enter. The girl of 
eight or nine joins eagerly in these plays, 
but is unwilling to accept the decision of 
competition and will soon swing back 
into quieter forms of amusement. Dolls 
to her age are very real. This is as- 
signed to the development of the mother 
instinct, though it may be also a part of 
the tendency towards personification. 

Тһе play of the girl is more apt to be 
an imitation of adults; girls play keeping 
house, making calls and teaching school. 
Boys will play dolls with girls, but never 
with each other, the very nature of the 
play being antagonistic to their super- 
abundant energy ; but they will be store- 
keepers, policemen or even fathers, fol- 
lowing the girls’ lead. Among them- 
selves, however, their plays tend more 
to action, and catch ball, leap frog, tug 
of war and dare base are more typical. 


Collections. “Making collections” is 
a part of the play motive, and is some- 
times carried to extremes in solitary 
children. Girls collect buttons, ribbons, 
bits of cloth, pretty pieces of glass or 
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postage stamps, while boys collect almost 
everything under the sun. These are 
choice treasures and should be respected 
by older folk. It is the development of 
the instinctive personal right, property 
right. An imaginative child will often 
personify these articles. А little girl of 
eight collected buttons and named them 
all. Another child collected stones and 
assigned to them certain qualities of 
good and bad. A little boy of nine, 
whose mother threw his precious colored 
papers into the fire as "trash," was most 
indignant and retaliated by burning 
some valuable books. 


Development of Property Idea. Prop- 
erly directed, this tendency may be used 
to lead the child to respect the property 
of others as he wishes them to respect 
his. Parents and others who fail to see 
the value in this phase of child life and 
ruthlessly destroy the little one's treas- 
ures, are paving the way for that dis- 
regard of property rights which is man- 
ifested in vandalism, or worse, in the 
adolescent period. 


Spirit of Adventure Nearly every 
boy has a desire to run away. He wants 
to become a robber. He wants to cross 
the sea, to find the hidden treasure, to 
"search for the rainbow pot of gold." 
He always wants some other boy along, 
however. Two or three will dare where 
one would be afraid, and so he plays in 
gangs; if surroundings permit, he will 
dig caves in the woods and play pirate 
and wild Indian. City boys who are 
hampered in this natural development 
frequently get into trouble with the 
authorities for pranks which are merely 
efforts to find an outlet for this natural 
trait. 

Girls have these same tendencies, 
though modified by the training which 
usually begins before they are out of 
long clothes. Few girls, however, escape 
without many hours of rebellion against 
the customs and conventions which en- 
close them. "They should be allowed to 
play as do their brothers. Тһе exercises, 
the running, skipping, jumping, will 


store up health and strength for them 
no less than for the boy. They should 
be encouraged to engage in out-door 
sports. This will mean much to them 
later, not only in health but in counter- 
acting the tendency to morbid self-cen- 
tered ideas sometimes characteristic of 
the girl in the third period. 


Love of Nature. Тһе little child 
hears the leaves whisper. He under- 
stands the songs of the birds. He knows 
where the robin builds the nest and 
where the squirrel stores his nuts; he 
feels in his heart the kinship which is 
between all living things—birds and but- 
terflles and blossoms; these are his 
friends, who tell him wonder tales of a 
world which the adult does not know. 
In the heart of every child is the love 
and the longing which led Agassiz when 


"He wandered away and away, with Nature, 
the dear old nurse 

Who sang to him night and day the songs of 
the universe. 

And whenever the way seemed long, or his 
heart was about to fail 

She would sing a more wonderful song, or 
tell a more marvelous tale." 


Day Dreaming. To the imaginative 
or solitary child this is a period of day 
dreaming. He lives in a world of his 
own making, peopled by the folk of his 
own fancy, and this world often seems 
as real to him as the one of everyday 
fact and actuality. In this world he is 
always loved and honored; he is a hero, 
or a prince in it, and he is always doing 
good and great things. Though the ad- 
venture spirit may have led the boy into 
pirate schemes or the girl into running 
away, the day dreams are always altru- 
istic. This tendency may be used for 
character building in the creation of 
high ideals and the desire to attain to 
them. Тһе day dreamer who imagines 
good may be led to long for good in 
his real life. 


PRIMITIVE SENTIMENTS 


Fighting. It is in the public schc:l 
that the child begins to learn many oí 
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the great lessons of life—the develop- 
ment of his own ego in the presence of 
the development of the many individ- 
ualisms about him. Many of the best 
of these lessons are to be found in the 
playground, in the give and take of the 
game, the live and let live which his 
fellows force upon him. Here he learns 
that the boy who will not assert his 
own integrity, who will not defend a 
weaker comrade, who will strike a girl, 
either by word or blow, and who will 
make a jest of sacred things, is a coward 
and merits the contempt of his fellows. 
He makes keen distinctions in these 
things, though because of his limitation 
of experience he is not always far-see- 
ing and may mistake the lesser for the 
greater cause. In the boy the strong 
advocacy of the cause leads to combina- 
tions, and he would settle all questions 
in the primitive way. 

This spirit of fighting present in the 
normal boy is one which calls for all of 
the wisdom of the adult; the child must 
be helped to a right estimate of values, 
of the things worth fighting for. When 
these are at stake he should be afraid 
not to fight. 


The Gang. The gang grows out of 
the instincts treated later in this period 
under the second cause for disobedience 
in children—the inability of the child to 
understand the viewpoint of the adult, 
and the feeling that he understands 
those of his own age and is understood 
by them. It is this bond of mutual un- 
derstanding which leads the gang to 
dare where the individual would be 
afraid. Тһе gang differs from the clan 
spirit of adolescence in that there is no 
recognition of individual loyalty to the 
whole, though there is the appreciation 
that the gang must stand together, and 
the fellow who “snitches” or tells оп an- 
other is often harshly dealt with. The 
gangs of boys, however, seldom reach 
the point of definite organization until 
adolescence. The gangs mark the de- 
velopment of the social spirit and should 
not be wholly condemned, yet they 
should not be ignored by parents and 


teachers. Under ordinary conditions the 
amusements of the gang are harmless 
enough, though they play robber cave 
and pirates; under wrong leadership, 
however, they may become a menace to 
the morals and future usefulness of the 
boys, and for these reasons they should 
not be left entirely without adult recog- 
nition. 

Correlatively, though the gang spirit 
begins at from 11 to 13, this spirit is in- 
dividualistic. In the competitive games 
it is "to see which one wins." There is 
no sense of the team play which de- 
velops in the adolescent and helps him 
to a larger view of the social scheme 
and personal responsibility to the team, 
the crew or the fraternity. Тһе transi- 
tion from one to the other is impercep- 
tible, and is an important change in his 
social apperception, fitting him for man- 
hood's realization that life is for service. 


Put the Gang to Work. А recogni- 
tion of the gang spirit and an earnest 
effort to direct its energies along right 
lines will carry children safely: through 
this spirit. Children will enter heartily 
into any suggestions which give them 
ІШІ scope for their own initiative, and 
at the same time have in them an ele- 
ment of the adventurous and unusual. 
An instance of this is found in the 
"swat the fly" movements, which have 
been carried on largely by children. The 
"bird census," which had for its pur- 
pose the care and protection of the birds 
instead of the destruction of them, was 
entered into eageriy. Тһе Big Brother 
movement which started in New York 
and has since spread to many other large 
cities 1s an instance of what can be done 
for the individual boy at this age. The 
parent of the normal boy whose sur- 
roundings are good, yet who seems de- 
termined to do the abnormal and the 
unusual. may be saved much anxiety by 
recognizing this as a passing phase and 
allowing it as far as is possible and con- 
sistent with the child's good to work 
itself out in natural ways. Attempts at 
suppression often lead to deception and 
end in disaster. 
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CHILDREN'S ORGANIZATIONS 


'The social feeling of the child at this 
age differs from that of the adolescent, 
a fact which we are just beginning to 
realize and to work out in the form of 
separate organizations for children of 
this period. 

In the Boy Scouts' relay race from 
Washington to Chicago in 1913, the 
youngest runner who carried the mes- 
sage 100 yards, was five years of age, 
but this organization, while not reject- 
ing the child, is still strongest in its ap- 
peal to the early teens in the beginning 
of the adolescent period. There are 
many children's organizations planning 
to reach this age, having in them the ele- 
ment of competition, and these are val- 
uable means of giving moral training. 
One of the best-known organizations is 
that of the Anti-Cigarette League, which 
had its origin years ago in a woman's 
great love for an invalid brother, be- 
cause of whom she tried to do some- 
thing to reach out to save other boys. 
'The organization has since grown and 
extended its influence, having members 
in all parts of the country. 

Stanley Hall (Youth: Its Education, 
Regimen and Hygiene) lists other or- 
ganizations for boys: 

Captain of Ten, for boys from eight to 
fourteen. The Ten are the fingers, and 
boys are taught to use their hands. The 
motto is “Тһе Hand of the Diligent Shall 
Rule,” and the watchword is Loyalty. 

The Agassiz Association is perhaps 
the oldest of children’s organizations, 
founded in 1875, and now has 25,000 
members. This is not exclusively for 
children, but is largely sustained by 
them. The purpose is a study of nature, 
and it furnishes practical courses of 
study in the sciences. 

The Princely Knights of Character 
Castle was founded in 1895 for boys 
from 12 to 18 “to inculcate, disseminate 
and practice the principles of heroism, 
endurance, love, purity and patriotism.” 
The organization is along the line of 
adult secret societies. The pledges for 
the first degree, in addition to the keep- 


ing of the secrets of the order, are for 
total abstinence from intoxicating liquors 
and tobacco, and for the purity of life 
and language. 

The American Humane Society has 
organized about 35,000 Bands of Mercy. 
The motto is “Kindness, Justice and 
Mercy to All,” and the pledge is to be 
kind to all harmless living creatures and 
protect them from cruel usage. 

The boys’ choirs of the city churches 
are usually organized into club form 
under the direction of the choir leader, 
and they plan camping expeditions, ex- 
cursions and outings. The influence is 
always good, and while in most no 
pledges are made, the effort is to dis- 
courage the use of tobacco and intoxi- 
cants and to “live worthily.” Waiting 
lists for choir membership are always 
long, as parents appreciate the advan- 
tage of the physical and moral, as wel! 
as the musical training given. 

The organizers of the Camp Fire Girls 
have also appreciated the need of a 
purely children’s organization, and have 
supplied this with Blue Birds, which en- 
lists the little girls of seven, eight and 
nine, interests them in the things of the 
home and teaches them valuable lessons. 
The local organization is called a Nest 
and is directed, as is the Camp Fire 
Girls, by a guardian. Having won cer- 
tain honors in the Nest, the Blue Bird 
flies away and becomes a member of the 
Camp Fire. 

Boys have always been more or less 
organized, either from their own ini- 
tiative or through the interest of their 
elders, but the Blue Birds’ Nest is the 
first general attempt to find something 
specially for the little girls, and its suc- 
cess is assured. 

These organizations are listed with 
the thought that any parent or teacher 
interested may interest the children in 
them. The Home and School Educa- 
tional Society Bureau of Information 
will be glad to help out any who may 
wish further assistance along these lines. 
Often purely local organizations in the 
community or school can be made very 
effective. 
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DISOBEDIENCE 


А phase of this period which often 
causes great distress of mind on the 
part of parent and teacher is the disposi- 
tion of the child to disobedience. Тһе 
disobedience of the baby grows out of a 
mere desire to obtain something coveted 
or forbidden. He sees the bright object 
upon the table and merely wants it. The 
injunction "no" means absolutely nothing 
to his own mind if by his own effort he 
can accomplish "yes." But the disobedi- 
ence of the child of eight to twelve often 
seems sheer willfulness and a determi- 
nation to do the thing that he 15 told 
not to do. The little girl who earlier 
gave promise to the loving mother of 
being good often surprises and grieves 
by becoming a perfect tomboy and ap- 
parently forgetting every rule of conduct 
so carefully instilled. 

Dorothy always had been a docile 
child, but one morning she startled her 
mother by making reply to an injunction 
in regard to a neglected duty with a 
vigorous, “I won't do it that way!” 

“Why, Dorothy!’ exclaimed her 
mother. “What do you mean? You 
have always done it that way.” 

“T know that I have. That’s just why 
I won’t any more!” 

“But there isn’t any other way to 
do it!” Я 

“There is, too! "There's always lots 
of ways to do everything. ГІ find а 
new опе, or I won't do it at all!" Апа 
she flounced out of her room, leaving 
her mother feeling as if the house had 
tumbled about her head. 


' Causes of Disobedience. This dis- 
position to disobey grows out of two 
things. Тһе years from babyhood to 
childhood have been filled with expe- 
riences, which, commonplace as they 
may seem to older folk, are very won- 
derful to the child, who has no realiza- 
tion of their limitation and thinks that 
he knows as much as his elders. He is 
very sincere in this belief, and because 
he is constantly making new discoveries 
to which apparently older folk pay no 
attention whatever, his estimate of their 


knowledge and ability falls below par. 
The boy decides that parent or teacher 
who commands or advises does not un- 
derstand. Не will take the advice of 
a playmate of his own age, or perhaps 
two or three years older, in preference 
to that of an adult, and he is usually 
willing to pay the price when such ad- 
vice proves disastrous. 

This is true of girls as well, modified 
to a great extent in the case of the lat- 
ter by the difference in their interests 
and forms of play. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized here that the girl 
should be allowed to develop as natu- 
rally as her brother, and that all of 
the things which he does in the natural 
expression of his physical life are as 
much to be accepted from her as from 
him. She will soon outgrow the dispo- 
sition to be a tomboy. 

Тһе second of the influences towards 
disobedience is the spirit of independ- 
ence which asserts itself at this age. 
The clinging, dependent baby, wanting 
to be loved and caressed, has grown into 


.a self-willed child whose strongest trait 


is to assert his own ego in the face 
of the world. 

He has not learned to control or ad- 
just his own action to the wishes of 
others. То him the thing which he 
wishes to do is paramount, and he can- 
not understand the mental process by 
which another reaches a decision that 
is contrary to his own. А command out 
of harmony with his own wishes or im- 
pulses seems to him a violation of his 
own individuality—a thing of which he 
is conscious but which he has no terms 
to define. 

The child is the center and ruler of 
his own little kingdom and has no reali- 
zation of any world outside of his own, 
nor any duties or responsibilities which 
he may owe to that world, and he can- 
not understand any intrusion of author- 
ity into his kingdom. Any authority 
which he recognizes at this time is apt to 
be merely the authority of the stronger, 
and he frequently treasures in his heart 
a determination to get even, when he is 
big, with the adult who forces obedience. 
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Punishment. This is the age in 
which the question of punishment be- 
comes most difficult for parent or 
teacher. The baby, who could be loved 
into obedience, or who from some slight 
punishment came forth smiling апа 
happy again, its little lesson learned, has 
become a girl or boy who often must be 
labored and struggled with for hours 
to be brought to a willingness to yield 
to authority. Even when brought to a 
sense of his own wrongdoing, the child 
will often hold out and refuse to ac- 
knowledge the error. Physical punish- 
ment seems to have little effect, and with 
each repetition its influence is dulled. 
The boy who says, "Dad will lick me 
but the licking doesn't last long," and 
so goes to his wrongdoing, is a difficult 
problem, and it is questionable if ever 
there 1s an excuse for corporal punish- 
ment for a normal child. Certainly that 
excuse cannot be that such punishment 
will do the child good. Frequently it 
is merely the disposition on the part of 
the adult to vent his own displeasure or 
anger upon the child who must be made 
to suffer for the trouble which he has 
caused. 

It is nearly always possible to let the 
offense bring its own punishment. This 
is often difficult and will require much 
thought and careful study to bring it 
about, but the child who, because of 
disobedience, is deprived of the antici- 
pated pleasure or made to do without 
something he very much desires, will 
soon learn that disobedience is not tne 
expedient thing, and will make an ear- 
nest effort to conform his life to that 
realization. Here again enters a compli- 
cation. Dy the very limited range of his 
experience he often does not understand 
and will seem to have been willfully dis- 
obedient, when he was making an earnest 
effort to conform to what he thought to 
be the wishes of the adult. 


The Heart of the Child. Nowhere is 
adult understanding of child life so se- 
verely tested as in the question of pun- 
ishments. Solomon said, "Train up the 
child in the way he should go, and when 
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he is old he will not depart from it." 
But how should he go? Certainly not 
along the hard, barren road of adult lite 
and thought. Our happiest memories 
are those of childhood; perhaps of a 
day when we disobeyed and left the un- 
interesting schoolroom and spent the day 
out in the woods, listening to the birds 
and looking up into the sky, forgetting 
that we had disobeyed, longing to be a 
great general, to lead a conquering army, 
to rescue a princess. “The thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts.” We 
didn't mean to be bad, or didn't want to 
play truant—we—we just couldn't help 
it! Ought we to have been punished? 
Well, perhaps. But maybe if the teacher 
could only have understood, that after- 
noon wasn't wasted after all, for nature 
spoke to us, whispered mysterious se- 
crets into our ears. Never does the 
heart of the child come into close touch 
with nature that the child is not made 
better and the man stronger for that 
hour. 

We are studying the child mind and 
the child heart, and perhaps the time 
is not far distant when we shall be able 
to weigh the things which he does and 
the things which he does not do with 
fine understanding, and by love and pa- 
tience we may be able to know what is 
best, that our discipline may help and 
not hinder his development. 


LANGUAGE 


Slang. А strong characteristic of 
this age is the use of slang. This has 
been accounted for by psychologists and 
students of language in two ways. One 
school will tell us that the child's vo- 
cabulary is so limited that he has not 
means with which to express himself, 
but the other and more plausible expla- 
nation is that his mind is filled with new 
ideas that are so wonderful to him that 
the ordinary expressions of life do not 
seem to apply, and he reaches out into 
a world of which he knows, and makes 
a vocabulary of his own to fit the fancied 
need. Notwithstanding many variations, 
there is much resemblance between the 
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slang of one generation and that of an- 
other, and striking resemblances are 
found in different languages. 

The slang tendency belongs also to the 
adolescent period, where we shall dis- 
cuss it again. 

Children will often manufacture a 
language of their own and converse in 
it entirely among themselves. They will 
communicate with each other by means 
of picture writing, and will make-up se- 
cret alphabets which they will use for 
correspondence with each other. 

It is questionable just how far these 
traits are individualistic. The develop- 
ment of the social nature, so pronounced 
at this age, probably had its influence 
here, though a solitary child will often 
work out a language, an alphabet or a 
series of plays and games almost exactly 
the same as those followed by children 
with whom he has had no communica- 
tion. 


Reading. Тһе child at this age de- 
velops a taste for literature. Robinson 
Crusoe strikes a responsive chord in his 
heart—he would like to sail away on a 
ship to live on an island with a dog 
and a parrot and shoot savages. True, 
at night he would want to come back 
to mother. But he enjoys adventure 
stories and likes to imagine himself un- 
der like circumstances. Fewer adven- 
ture tales have been written for girls, 
and their enjoyment in those for boys is 
destroyed by the restrictions which life 
begins to force upon them. If the girl 
should venture to want to be a Robin- 
son Crusoe and dress in grass cape and 
skirt, the same mother who smiled at 
the boys' aspirations would reprove her 
quickly: “Oh, but that wouldn't be 
proper for little girls." Тһе girl, unfor- 
tunately, soon comes to take the same 
attitude, and she misses much that would 
work for the building up of independ- 
ence and character. А little girl of ten 
rebelliously exclaimed: “Oh, I don't 
want to read about what men did all 
of the time. I can’t ever do anything 
like that! Didn't women ever do any- 
thing?" The story of Jeanne d'Arc was 


told to her, and her face lighted with 
pleasure and interest. It gave her a new 
interest in the study of history. 

Care should be taken that good books 
be put into a child's hands. Not goody- 
goody books, but books that without 
pointing a. moral, still teach courage, 
truth, patriotism and loyalty. It is not 
enough to say of a book put into the 
hands of a child that it is harmless. 
His reading should be selected as care- 
fully as his food or his clothes. Each 
book should have a purpose in the de- 
velopment of some trait of character. 

Not that books should be handed to 
John or Mary with a command, “Read 
this, it will make you patriotic,” but good 
books should be accessible to them; they 
should be given as gifts, that they may 
have an especial value. Harmless or 
harmful books should be placed on a 
high shelf, or better still, be kept out 
of the home. A boy of nine whom I 
know reads the Jungle Books and Ernest. 
Thompson Seton’s animal stories. These 
satisfy the imagination and the adven- 
ture spirit, and children will pass from 
them into biography, history and good 
fiction. The child who begins with val- 
ueless reading unconsciously comes to 
pass judgment and decides that it is time 
wasted to read; and when he has reached 
that conclusion it is difficult to induce 
him to change his mind and enter into a 
new field. Thus the opportunity to form 
a valuable habit is lost. 


Books and Periodicals. There are 
many books suitable for children. The 
following list can be safely recommended 
as providing wholesome and enjoyable 
reading: 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 
Louisa M. Alcott— 

Little Women 

Little Men 

Jo’s Boys 

Old-Fashioned Girl 

Under the Lilacs 

Eight Cousins 

Rose in Bloom 

Jack and Jill 
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Hans Christian Andersen— 
Fairy Tales 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich— 
Story of a Bad Boy 
J. Andrews— 
Seven Little Sisters 
Each and All е 
Frances Hodgson Burnett— 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 
Sara Crewe 
Racketty-Packetty House 
Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain)— 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Prince and the Pauper 
Charles Dickens— 
Child's History of England 
Charles L. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll)— 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 
Through the Looking Glass 
Mary Mapes Dodge— 
Hans Brinker: or, The Silver Skates 
Daniel Defoe— 
Robinson Crusoe 
Mrs. J. H. Ewing— 
Lob Lie-by-the-Fire 
Six to Sixteen 
Edward Eggleston— 
Hoosier School-Boy 
Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans 
Grimm Brothers— 
Fairy Tales 
Nathaniel Hawthorne— 
A Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales 
Thomas Hughes— 
Tom Brown's School Days 
J. O. Kaler (James Otis)— 
Great Admiral Series 
Тоһу Tyler 
Mr. Stubbs’ Brother 
Silent Pete 
Teddy and Carrots 
Tim and Tip 
Charles Kingsley— 
Water-Dabies 
Thomas Nelson Page— 
'Two Little Confederates 
Alice Hegan Rice— 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs— 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol 
Timothy's Quest 


Anna Sewell— 
Black Beauty 
Jonathan Swift— 
Gulliver's Travels 
Johann R. Wyss— 
Swiss Family Robinson 


There are many excellent children's 
periodicals. John Martin's Book for 
very little folk might have been men- 
tioned in connection with our first pe- 
riod, as might also the Peter Rabbit 
stories among books which little chil- 
dren love. St. Nicholas. Youth's Com- 
panion, The American Boy, The Boys 
Magazine and The Wide World are to 
be put in first rank on this list. Popular 
Mechanics is also a valuable assistant 
for the boys' workshop. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


Imagination. Imagination, which as 
we have seen plays so important a part 
in the child life—in the fancy compan- 
ions of babyhood, in the plays, secret 
writings and picture making of the child, 
combining with the adventure spirit in 
the building of caves and the organiza- 
tion of gangs—depends to a great extent 
upon clear visualization—mental pictur- 
ing, or imaging. This faculty takes the 
mental pictures already gained through 
books, stories and experience and com- 
bines them into new and often unex- 
pected and novel relations. Out of these 
he makes a world of his own, and lives 
there in day dreams. 

Too often adults mistake this tend- 
ency, and class the child as untruthful, 
when, as a matter of fact, the child re- 
ports truthfully, according to his own 
mental image. Nor should we hastily 
condemn the result. Of such dreamers 
are the great painters, poets, actors and 
writers made. 

Sometimes these fancies enter into the 
things of his everyday life. A little girl 
whose mother dressed her very simply 
told of beautiful dresses at home, elabo- 
rate ruffles and endless ribbons, all of 
dainty white and blue, though brown 
had been the color the mother had se- 
lected as most economical. Тһе child 
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wanted these beautiful things, and the 
longing for them was so great that she 
finally thought that she had them. She 
even told in what closet in the home 
they were kept, the closet of a guest 
room which was seldom opened. 

The children to whom these stories 
were told knew better. The child was 
accused among her mates of telling lies, 
and the story was carried to the teacher. 
When questioned, the little girl insisted 
with violent sobs that she did have all 
of these things, and the teacher, who 
knew the conditions of the home, was 
at a loss what to do. Finally she sent 
the other children away and took the 
sobbing child upon her lap, and by gentle 
questioning discovered the pitiful love 
for the beautiful and the rebellion 
against the unlovely things of the child's 
Ше. Suddenly the little girl began to 
sob again, "I haven't got them! І did 
have, but I haven't any more!" Нег 
beautiful dream had been shattered by 
her careless schoolmates. When a young 
woman, she became an artist and painted 
beautiful pictures. 

Truth as a concrete moral quality has 
little meaning to a child; as ап abstrac- 
tion it has absolutely none. The child 
tells the things of his world as he sees 
them, and he does not clearly distinguish 
between the reality of the inner and the 
outer world. 

Lying is born of fear. It is of the 
same instinct which makes the opossum 
play dead to deceive his enemy, which 
makes the man hide behind the rock in 
the fear of the unequal foe; this is the 
dominating instinct of all life—self-pres- 
ervation. Man has brought this instinct 
into subjection through love, and lays 
down his own life for that of his fel- 
lows, but when love fails, the primitive 
instinct asserts itself and the man fights 
for his life. 

We cannot deny heredity influence; we 
often see children who will lie with 
apparently no reason, but when heredity 
influence is present, environment is also 
likely to instill fear in the heart of 
the child, as well as to set the example 
of untruthfulness. 


The distinction between imagination 
and untruthfulness should be held in 
mind always in dealing with children. 
It is often the key to their little hearts. 


Memory. This is the age at which 
memory is most easily cultivated and 
longest held. Chiidren should be en- 
couraged to use this faculty and to store 
the mind with gems of literature. Rhythm 
will appeal even when the words may 
not be understood, and the value of 
such a storage cannot be overestimated. 
Memory seems almost a mechanical proc- 
ess, dependent upon rhythm, and there 
is no period when it is so easy to memor- 
ize. Often a child seems to have 
"learned" a lesson when he has merely 
gotten it "by heart" with no compre- 
hension of the meaning. The instructor's 
cultivation of this faculty, therefore, 
should not be haphazard and at random, 
storing the mind with useless combina- 
tions of words. А child should be 
taught to visualize when studying, and 
the vision, rather than the words which 
suggested it, fixed upon his mind. By 
association he will correlate these visions 
and so have memorized a lesson, though 
not learned it by heart. The ability to 
visualize clearly is perhaps the first es- 
sential to a good memory, and when the 
instructor finds that the child does not 
visualize clearly, a patient effort should 
be made to help him in this direction. 
Encourage a child to observe closely, and 
to describe minutely the thing seen. Let 
him tell the things noted on the way to 
school: a flower bed, the kind or color 
of its flowers; a tree, how it grew, tall 
or bushy; a bird, its color, its way of 
flying, straight up into the air or from 
tree to tree and parallel with the ground. 
Then read a story containing descrip- 
tions of familiar things, and let children 
describe. Encourage minute description 
even when these are not given. This 
power of visualization should not be 
taken for clearness of sight. We may 
see clearly, yet not remember well. 

Association is again a factor, as the 
thing seen or visualized must be cor- 
related to something previously seen or 
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visualized in order to find its own phase 
in the content of the mind. Memory is 
a part of every power of the mind, enter- 
ing into all of its activities, and so is 
one of the most important. Without 
memory there would be no past, the mo- 
ment but just gone would leave nothing 
behind it, and life would have no mean- 
ing. Memory is quickly affected by 
physical condition, mere fatigue lessen- 
ing its power. All of us have been too 
tired to remember, and serious illness 
may destroy it altogether for a time, so 
that the period before or during illness 
is a blank. 


Will. One of the earliest traits man- 
ifested in the child is determination to 
do, this often in spite of opposition and 
advice. A child early learns to make 
his own choice; this decision first is one 
of impulse, later developing into more 
or less logical judgment, for which he 
can always give reasons satisfactory to 
himself. In the period of childhood this 
tendency becomes more decided and is 
one of the most difficult problems which 
those dealing with children must meet. 
Тһе child's choice must be his own, in- 
fluenced, guided and controlled as far 
as possible by the wisdom of adults, but 
still his own. Тһе purpose of the 
teacher and the parent should be not to 
break the child's will, but to influence it 
by putting before the child the strongest 
motive in the form of that which is 
good and strong and true. 

Тһе development of strong character 
is impossible unless this trait is rightly 
influenced and controlled. Тһе exercise 
of the will depends upon judgment, and 
the making of the right choice and abil- 
ity to decide wisely before action make 
for strong character and efficient man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Every motion of the body from volun- 
tary action is dependent upon the will. 
Тһе book lies on the table. We note 
its name, color, size. Interest is awak- 
ened, but that interest comes to naught 
until we definitely decide to pick up the 
book. We must then will to reach forth 
our hands, changing the whole position 


of the body; definite muscular action is 
necessary to carry out the mental intent. 
So this function of the will power is 
part of the earliest mental development 
of the child, becoming in time, so far 
as muscular action is concerned, sub- 
conscious and definitely a part of every 
action. Habit is formed and the will 
power acts without conscious effort. 
When deeply concentrated on a subject 
we can note how it is necessary delib- 
erately to take our mind, or will to turn, 
from this subject, and it is perhaps nec- 
essary to change the position of the body 
or to turn the attention of the mind to 
some other subject. 

It is with mental and moral life that 
our study of the will becomes most 
interesting and helpful in our effort to 
understand and deal with the child. 
Here the greatest care and understand- 
ing are necessary. 


Habit. The greatest function in the 
will is in the formation of habits. Right 
habits conduce to right living and noble 
character. Wrong habits conduce to 
wrong living and misery. The habits 
formed during childhood are the seeds 
of character. The teacher cannot give 
too careful attention to habits formed 
in school.—Rocheleau. 


Reasoning. We have not yet found 
a place for pure reason on our chart, 
though we have seen in the first period 
that the child reasons, in the sense of 
judgment and choice. The unconscious 
analysis and classification of familiar ob- 
jects on the part of a little girl was fol- 
lowed by the writer with great interest, 
and will serve as an illustration of how 
the foundation for reasoning is builded 
through the processes of attention, ob- 
servation, association and judgment. 

One of her first word combinations 
was a triumphant “See clock!" For 
some days “clock” meant only the one 
timepiece on the mantel, whose striking 
had attracted her attention. Then one 
day in another room she noticed a 
smaller, differently shaped clock, and 
concentrated her attention upon it sev- 
eral times before she triumphantly pro- 
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nounced it a clock. She had discovered 
a resemblance in spite of the difference 
inshape. Then she made a mistake, and 
a round ornament was doubtfully called 
a clock. On the discovery of the mis- 
take she seemed to limit her class clock 
to the ticking sound, but a clock seen 
later in the house of a friend was finally 
classed as "clock sleep." This classifi- 
cation did not reach a complete concept, 
for the range of her experience had 
not given her enough precepts for the 
formation of a concept; but it was a 
form of concrete reasoning and the basis 
upon which gradually and unconsciously 
a complete concept would later be built 
by the laws of memory, observation, as- 
sociation and classification. 

Thus the child builds up his little 
world. Тһе Jersey cow in the barnyard 
gives milk. Тһе black Holstein in the 
pasture also gives milk. Тһе Jersey and 
the Holstein are cows. The newly pur- 
chased brindle is a cow, so his assurance 
that the brindle gives milk is positive. 
He builds up many false and absurd 
conclusions, but the association rather 
than the process is at fault. Ву this 
process he builds his boats, his kites, his 
railroads and “robbers’ caves," and from 
the results of these efforts he deduces 
his laws of things. 

Clear visualization and correct mem- 
ory are the basis of the process called 
reasoning, which in its concrete form 
now becomes a part of the child's mental 
life. Sensation gives to him the new 
idea or image, and that image is com- 
pared, by the aid of memory, with the 
other images gained by experience. 


Reasoning Always Concrete. Тһе 
child reasons with things, and a recog- 
nition of this fact will simplify many of 
the problems of the teacher. Pure math- 
ematics on this account has no meaning 
to him, and the old-fashioned juggling 
with figures in the schoolroom was 
worse than useless. We learned arith- 
xu in spite of it, rather than because 

it. 


Relations and Visualization. Тһе 
recognition of the relations or differ- 


ences of things, dependent upon the abil- 
ity to visualize or to image clearly and to 
memorize the old sensation, becomes the 
basis of the process of reasoning. Тһе 
first recognition of two objects as having 
the same quality, round, and so both be- 
ing balls, was the beginning of the proc- 
ess, which, however, experience must 
greatly enlarge. 

With the new sensation comes an as- 
sociation with the old, association based 
upon similar or dissimilar qualities rec- 
ognized in the new sensation compared 
with the old. А child recognizes rela- 
tions but does not so quickly recognize 
differences. He does not make clear ab- 
stractions by which differences are elim- 
inated for the purpose of generalization, 
nor has his experience been sufficiently 
extensive to enable him to make enough 
comparisons. For this reason his final 
concept, or class idea, is incomplete. 
It is, however, true so far as it goes, if 
the mental processes have been accurate. 
It is this accuracy upon which clear 
thinking depends. 


MORAL DEVELOPMENT 


All of the things of which we have 
written have to do with the moral de- 
velopment of the child. It is not possible 
to separate this from the things physical 
and mental. Although the child may 
truly be said to be unmoral, yet, as the 
years pass there grows a keen mental 
realization of moral values which in our 
next period we shall see develop into a 
sense of moral responsibility. No influ- 
ence for good is lost at this period, no 
influence for bad but leaves its trace, 
perhaps for a lifetime. 


Emotional Life. Тһе child passes 
out of a purely subjective emotional life 
into that of the objective, in which things 
play an important part. This we have 
touched upon in the tendency to col- 
lections and treasures and the personifi- 
cation of these things. He does not ex- 
pect the adult to understand. He merely 
asks that he shall be let alone. A nor- 
mal, healthy child is not sensitive to 
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approval or disapproval of adults. Не 
15, however, apt to have special fancies 
for some one of them, and builds his 
standards and ideas after them.  Crit- 
icism from them is apt to move him 
strongly. ` 


Hero Worship. The child builds his 
heroes sometimes from story, sometimes 
from those with whom he comes into 
contact in his daily life—the teacher, the 
parent, the older brother or sister, a 
relative, or a passing stranger. He es- 
pecially admires some quality, as strength 
or beauty; or perhaps his attention is 
caught by a smile, and his imagination 
does the rest. АП of the qualities which 
seem to him fine and great he ascribes 
to this one upon whom his worship is 
centered. Almost the only essential for 
a hero is that such a one shall be older 
than the child; other qualities which 
seem important later mean nothing, and 
the favorite may be the local policeman 
or wagon driver. 

This tendency, however, may be di- 
rected, and so made a foundation for the 
building of high ideals. 


Child Biography. Тһе influence of 
books is felt in the development of the 
moral life. Some children build up a 
world of their own from the characters 
whom they have loved in the books they 
have read, and here is added an impor- 
tant reason for directing children. in the 
selection of books. Child biography also 
begins to interest. Unfortunately, there 
is too little of this accessible, and a great 
advance will be made when, through the 
study of a child life, we shall be able to 
give the children lessons about real 
children. 

But the children of .fiction may be 
made real friends. Тһе characters in 
Little Men and Little Women, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, Paul Dombey and Lit- 
tle Nell,—these we have loved and en- 
joyed. David Copperfield, and Maggie 
and Tom Tulliver in George Eliot's Mill 
on the Floss, are other well-known chil- 
dren of fiction. Тһе teacher or parent 
can very profitably interest the boys and 


girls in books which tell about the chil- 
dren of great works of fiction. 


Patriotism. А sense of patriotism 
and love of country should be early in- 
stilled. In the case of the little folk, 
this should commence with the teaching 
of songs, patriotic plays and stories 
which inculcate high ideals. 


Child Trust. This is also preemi- 
nently the age of faith. In a few years 
the boys and girls will begin to question 
everything, with an assurance equaled 
only by their egotism. But the child 1s 
trustful, and he accepts the word of 
parent and teacher as a final statement 
of the truth. No one should dare to lie 
to a child or to deceive him in any way. 
for the child is building the standard of 
a lifetime, and harm incalculable may be 
done by influences which tend to lower 
these standards. His little universe will 
le shaken to its foundation by the first 
realization of untruth on the part of par- 
ent or teacher, and, depend upon it, he 
will never forget. А grown man said 
recently : "I liked my third-grade teacher 
well enough until the day she lied to 
me; after that I never had any use for 
her, and I used to lie to her on every 
possible occasion. I wasn't an especially 
untruthful child either; indeed, I believe 
quite the reverse, but I had the feeling 
that Miss A. did not care for truth: it 
seemed sort of wasted on her. She 
would plead and argue with me, but 
it seemed to me it was only for effect. 
I couldn't forget that she had lied 
to me." 


Truth to the Child. А child's ques 
tions should be met frankly and answered 
truthfully, as far as lies in the power of 
an adult, whose province it is to instruct. 
A frank "I do not know, but we will 
look it up together," is far better for 
the child, as well as for his future esti- 

mate of the instructor, than the attempt 
to hide ignorance by misstatement, and it 
is better that the child should be led 
along the way of truth by careful guid- 
ance, than that he should follow the 
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path of error with folly, ignorance and 
evil. 

In all of the things of everyday life he 
is building, building, and we who stand 
by, and give to him the materials from 
which he must build, cannot turn away, 
and think our own hands clean, if in the 
end the structure is a failure, if it go 
down before the storm winds of life. 

We are only beginning to realize what 
this means to us, to the home, to the 
school, to the State. It is not enough 
that one child shall be cared for and 
guarded. When life puts a wrong upon 
a child, that wrong reaches out far, and 
touches all children. It is not enough 
that we shall love and cherish our own; 
we must help them all. Judge Ben Lind- 
sey says: “Тһе greatest problem which 
confronts the American nation today is 
the moral problem of the child." 

We hope that by these pages we have 
given something towards the solution of 
that problem. 


MOTHERHOOD RESPONSIBILITY 


Motherhood is a profession, and the 
woman who chooses it as her form of 
service to the world should study the 
things of her profession as carefully as 
a civil engineer, lawyer or physician. It 
is her busincss to know the things which 
shall make for the development of effi- 
cient manhood and womanhood, just as 
much as it is the business of the civil 
engineer to know how to build a bridge. 
If he is ignorant or careless, if he has 
adopted a profession to which he is will- 
ing to give only a divided interest, so 
that the bridge falls in the time of its 
greatest strain, and human life is lost, 
the world does not excuse and say, “Не 
did not know." Ji was his business to 
know. 

Never a train crosses Eads Bridge at 
St. Louis that the name of the man 
who built it is not remembered and some 
tribute paid to him. The name of 
Colonel Goethals will be remembered so 
long as the Panama Canal shall endure. 

So when the life has been builded so 
strong and true that it will stand the 


strain and stress and give to the world 
that service which it has a right to re- 
quire of everyone, the mother heart and 
mother love will be remembered. The 
mother who, with infinite patience, la- 
bors for her boys and girls through the 
long years, is building for tomorrow and 
for manhood and womanhood, and she 
will find her reward. This reward will 
be greater than richest jewels placed 
within her hands, the greatest reward 
which life can promise or eternity fulfill. 


BOY WANTED 


“Wanted—A boy. How often we 
This quite familiar notice see. 
Wanted—a boy for every kind 
Of task a busy world can find. 

He is wanted—wanted now and here; 
There are towns to build, there are paths to 
clear. 

There are seas to 
span, 
In the ever-onward march of man. 


sail, there are gulfs to 


“Wanted—the world wants boys today, 
And it offers them all it has for pay. 
"Twill grant them wealth, position, fame 
A useful life, and an honest name. 

Boys who will guide the plow and pen; 
Boys who will shape the ways for men; 
Boys who will forward the tasks begun, 
For the great world’s work is never done. 


“The world is eager to employ 

Not just one, but every boy 

Who, with a purpose staunch and true 
Will greet the work he finds to do. 
Honest, faithful, earnest, kind— 

To good, awake; to evil, blind. 

A heart of gold without alloy: 
Wanted—the world wants such a boy.” 


THIRD PERIOD 


ADOLESCENCE TO MATURITY— 
TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN 


I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 
The song and silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
"A boy's will is the wind's will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts." 
—Longfellow. 


Contrasts. Up to this period we 
have found it necessary to make few 
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distinctions between the growth of the 
boy and that of the girl. They show 
much the same mental and moral traits, 
but those of the boy have, perhaps, a 
more positive character. This is largely 
due to the difference in education and 
to the fact that girls have come to 
realize that older folk expect these dif- 
ferences. 

At this age, however, real differences 
begin to manifest themselves, differences 
which should be understood by the par- 
ent and teacher and about which the 
children themselves should be carefully 
instructed, that they may "know them- 
selves." Тһе age at which this period 
begins varies. Usually, girls at 12 show 
marked indications of physical change. 
With boys it is delayed until 14 or 15. 
With the physical change come mental 
and moral changes which are quite as 
marked. 

We have studied the process of de- 
velopment of the mental powers, and we 
now note that all of these are affected 
by the new life. Reasoning, which has 
been in terms of concrete relations, we 
shall find now greatly broadened, and 
entering into every form of mental life; 
the youth thinks out his own problems 
and answers his own questions. By the 
time that the middle part of this period 
is reached, language analogies, impos- 
sible before, become toys with which the 
mind plays. Тһе story telling of child- 
hood develops into logical narration, and 
composition in literature, music and art 
are natural productions, often rich with 
promise for the future. Talents and 
abilities heretofore unrealized, develop 
and become compelling motives, and a 
new world is opened before the heart 
and the mind of youth. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Growth. Following our chart, we 
take up the physical life first, and here 
again we note a year of rapid growth. 
The boy and the girl increase in height 
at the rate of about three inches for 
three years. Height usually reaches its 
maximum in a girl between 13 and 14, 


while with the boy growth may continue 
to 17. Height seems to be the thing 
nature is most seeking to obtain. Later 
the figure will fill out and broaden, but 
now "the child is all arms and legs." 


The Heart. During this period of 
rapid growth the capacity ot che heart 
is greatly increased. This increase 
causes intensified blood pressure through- 
out the body, and a rise in temperature, 
so that the adolescent becomes impa- 
tient of additional clothing, often scorn- 
ing the winter overcoat and rubbers. 
This rise in temperature is not to be de- 
pended upon, however, as it fluctuates 
with the irregular growth of the body. 
Colds are frequently contracted, when, 
under similar conditions, at a time ear- 
lier, no such inconvenience resulted. 


Nerves. Тһе nervous system re- 
sponds to this blood pressure and inten- 
sifies the instincts and interests which 
are so closely allied to it in their de- 
velopment. Children almost phlegmatic 
sometimes become impetuous and ner- 
vous, and those quiet before, now de- 
velop a tendency to noise and self-asser- 
tion, loud talking and shouting. Тһе de- 
struction of property is also a common 
form of nervous manifestation. Girls 
with a particularly sensitive nervous sys- 
tem have at this time a tendency to hys- 
teria, and should avoid excitement. Тһе 
heightened pressure also causes the tend- 
ency to blood flushing or blushing, which 
is the response on the part of the heart 
to any nervous excitement or irritation. 


Sense Nervousness. Sense percep- 
tion becomes more acute and peculiar 
sensitiveness to color, sound, tastes and 
smells develop, one of the often noted 
instances of this being the adolescent 
love for perfumes. Certain musical tones 
frequently affect keenly, and oíten a 
special key or note will seem to awaken 
interest, or perhaps cause nervous ex- 
citement. New musical tastes develop. 
and often the child who has shown no 
interest or ability in this direction will 
be found to have a "voice" ог an “ear.” 
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There seems to be a love for experiment 
in this direction, and the adolescent finds 
peculiar joy in vocal expression. This 
is indeed the age of the senses. АП of 
the senses are keenly alert to experiment 
upon experiment, discovery and conquest 
of the world, the longing tor life, to feel, 
to see, to know new sensations, new ex- 
periences, to reach out into the bound- 
less depths and claim all the world. 


Craving for Excitement. Тһе prob- 
lem of education is how to direct this 
tendency that it shall find natural ex- 
pression and fair returns in pleasure and 
enjoyment. There is a craving for ex- 
citement, for new sense experiences, for 
intoxication, which is unconsciously im- 
pelling and controlling. This craving for 
stimulation is perhaps the principal rea- 
son why the cigarette habit so easily 
fastens itself upon youth and grows 
stronger and stronger, the one cigarette 
which satisfied at first failing to meet 
the craving and the number growing 
from one to twenty. For every unnatu- 
ral stimulant during the sense period, 
nature exacts a high price. She is her- 
self putting great demands upon the 
physical and nervous organisms, and 
those interested in youth should be care- 
ful to watch for those abnormal tend- 
encies and grip them by new interests. 


Awkwardness of Youth. This has 
been called the awkward age, and few 
young people pass through it without 
agonies of self-consciousness, reaching 
often to times of despair. Іп self-de- 
fense they frequently assume an attitude 
of “don’t care" and defiance, which often 
makes them very difficult individuals 
with whom to live. The reason for this 
is natural, and one not within the con- 
trol of youth. The rapid physical growth 
is unequal, and the nervous system is 
strained to maintain a balance, being 
unable because of immaturity to coordi- 
nate movements. The youth is sincere 
in his statement that he can’t help it, but 
he does not understand the literal truth 
of this statement. 

Adults should not entirely ignore these 


manifestations, as the youth should not 
be led to give up efforts at self-control 
and self-direction. Admonition, how- 
ever, should be carefully administered, 
and, above all, should never be admin- 
istered in public, nor should a mistake 
committed in public growing out of this 
condition ever be more than mildly com- 
mented upon. Depend upon it, the youth 
knows, and reproof, sarcasm or ridicule 
will only intensify his own embarrass- 
ment and make him more awkward, per- 
haps give him a distaste for social inter- 
course;' worse than all, it will almost 
always lose for the adult the future con- 
fidence of the youth. 

Physical conditions and their natural 
results should be understood by the par- 
ent, and the things of the youth’s life 
be adjusted to put as little abnormal 
strain upon him as possible. 


Voice. Boys. A marked physical 
change takes place in the development of 
the throat, and the voice of the pubescent 
boy falls an octave below that of the 
child. The change is irregular, extend- 
ing over a period of from three to four 
years. During this time the boy has 
little control over his voice, and the res- 
onance and pitch sometimes change even 
from one day to another. “He does not 
know how his voice is going to sound 
until he hears it.” The range of tone is 
limited, often to but one or two notes, 
so that singing during this changing pe- 
riod is impossible. When the resonance 
finally settles, the voice of the youth may 
not fulfill the musical promise held in 
the voice of the boy. 


Girls. The change is less pronounced 
in a girl, though the register usually 
falls. Sometimes, however, it tends to 
rise, especially in girls of nervous tend- 
encies. This should be noted and the 
girl helped to overcome the tendency by 
watchfulness and care. The high-pitched 
voice is a positive misfortune for man 
or woman. 


Cause. This change of voice is caused 
by growth in the larynx. In the boy the 
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glottis doubles its size. In the girl the 
ratio is from five to seven. This growth 
is sometimes uneven, and irregularities 
in vocalization result, causing a lack of 
resonance and a tendency to nasal quali- 
ties in the voice. 

It is almost impossible to determine 
what the voice of the child will be, or 
what possibilities for development it may 
offer, until this age is passed. Vocal cul- 
ture, however, should not be entirely 
omitted for these reasons, as the educa- 
tion of the ear gained by this training 
helps the child in attaining correct tones 
and correct resonance, and the speaking 
voice is improved even though the prom- 
ise of a prima donna or a tenor is not 
fulfilled. 

The irregularities in voice should not 
be commented upon in the presence of 
the youth, as the result is selt-conscious- 
ness and embarrassment, and an effort 
at impossible control often leads to a 
habit of nasal tones. 


BIOLOGICAL MATURITY 


This is the age of biological maturity. 
Heretofore the child has been but linked 
with the past through his own parents. 
Now comes the linking of the future and 
the possibility of parenthood in himself. 
This is the race-preserving instinct ; after 
this comes the selí-preserving instinct, 
which controls the struggle for existence. 
These two are the dominating influences 
of all life. 

“Тһе adolescent differs from the child 
psychologically, especially in the devel- 
opment of these two great instincts, and 
the entire mental life of the individual 
is modified and determined by them." 
( Harvey.) 

Тһе beginning of the development of 
the race-preserving instinct is the strong- 
est characteristic of the adclescent pe- 
riod, and the one upon which more than 
any other the development of this period 
depends. The physical changes which 
take place, while fitting the boy and the 
girl for manhood and womanhood and 
giving them strength in body and in 
mind to play their part in the world, are 
at the same time fitting them for par- 


enthood, and this latter phase concerns 
and controls the first social feelings. 

Up to this time the feelings of the 
child have been individualistic. Now the 
youth sees himself as a part of the world 
in which he lives. His individualism is 
not lessened, rather intensified. Не does 
not understand the mysterious forces at 
work within himself, and so the readjust- 
ment is not always easy nor, from the 
adult point of view, normal. Struggle, 
and even discouragement and despair. 
grow out of the conflict of these new 
forces and the effort to adjust himself 
to the new social ideals. Therefore, un- 
less the youth is helped to ап under- 
standing of himself, lasting harm and 
wrong may result. 


Precautions. All of these phases of 
physical development are natural and 
should be normal. The child should pass 
into manhood or womanhood almost un- 
consciously and without any undue phys- 
ical strain. This is true of boys as well 
as of girls. Both should have watchful 
care. If the period of young womanhood 
brings irregularities, pains and пегу- 
ous disorder, every other consideration 
of life should be set aside to the estab- 
lishment of normal conditions, and if 
necessary, she should be taken out of 
school for a year or two and given out- 
door interests until nature can establish 
a true balance. 

Perhaps at no time since helpless in- 
fancy does the child so need care, guid- 
ance, patience, love and sympathy as at 
this period into which he is now entering. 


HABIT 


Closely allied to the subject of physi- 
cal growth is the one of habit. In our 
second period we touched upon some of 
the physical habits which should be fixed 
in the interest of health, but the scope 
of our subject now becomes more exten- 
sive and indeed may be made to cover 
the whole range of our chart, and all of 
education may be summed up in the 
word. 

We find that our periods merge into 
each other, the habits formed in child- 
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hood often lasting through life and being 
the hardest to break. Тһе subject ad- 
mits of almost endless discussion, as al- 
most every pose of the body is the re- 
sult of long, fixed habits. Cleanliness, 
order, industry, accuracy, regularity,— 
these should be some of the things which 
the child of 12 has fixed and established, 
foundations upon which he may build. 

The physical habits formed during 
adolescence are apt to take the form of 
peculiarities or idiosyncrasy. These grow 
out of self-consciousness, and may be 
outgrown as the period merges into that 
of maturity. 

АП motor skil is acquired through 
the establishment of a habit, by which 
nerves and muscles coordinate under di- 
rection of the will to produce a given 
movement over and over, until the mo- 
tory resistance is broken and the move- 
ment is produced unconsciously. 

The formation of habit is impossible 
until this coordination is complete, and 
until the lines of resistance are elimi- 
nated, when the action of the will is no 
longer necessary. When this point is 
reached, the changing or making of the 
habit requires a direct and more definite 
action of the will, as resistance is easier 
broken than rebuilt. 


Physical Training. Here we may 
mention the advantage of our outdoor 
games and of the physical training now 
adopted by nearly all schools. Military 
training is especially good, the regular- 
itv, correct carriage and the sense of 
order and responsibility cultivated being 
among the best possible influences. 


Wrong Habits. Oftentimes a wrong 
habit is formed unconsciously. This 
may be said to be always true in the case 
of children. Conscious formation of a 
wrong habit involves a decision of mind 
to violate mental and moral judgments 
and a deliberate exercise of will to do 
the wrong thing. A child does not weigh 
and decide; he simply chooses to do, and 
the doing becomes a habit without even 
a conscious realization of choice. 


Peculiarities and Idiosyncrasy. The 
very awkwardness and self-consciousness 


of youth often lead to the formation 
of little physical tricks of habit, which, 
if allowed to go on unchecked, may de- 
velop into fixed personal peculiarities 
which are perhaps unpleasant or offen- 
sive to others. All of us have noted 
these peculiarities in adults, habits of 
which they should have been broken by 
admonition and watchfulness. 


Bad Habits. Вай habits are those 
which interfere with or prevent the high- 
est development, physical, mental and 
moral. Only careful guidance on the 
part of the parent and the teacher, and 
patient watchfulness on the part of the 
youth will prevent the formation of 
some of these bad habits. Few of us 
reach maturity without them, and always 
with them is a lasting regret for the hold 
which they have upon us. Nowhere is 
the responsibility of the teacher and the 
parent greater or its failure so far-reach- 
ing as in the question of habit forma- 
tion. 

Command has little effect in prevent- 
ing the formation or the breaking of a 
bad habit, unless a motive which is 
strong enough to control can be made to 
offset the desire. Teaching that bad 
physical habits in boys and girls mean 
wrecked lives in men and women in the 
abstract does not always influence. It is 
better to carry the instruction further 
and show how they always mean blasted 
hopes, disappointed ambitions, loss of 
place and position, inability to win in 
the battle of life, and failure and de- 
spair for those who are coming after 
them. This idea can be presented 
strongly enough to arouse in the youth 
the desire to control for the sake of 
the future. 


PLAY 


The plays of adolescence are socialistic, de- 
manding the heathen virtues of courage, en- 
durance, self-control, bravery, loyalty, enthu- 
siasm.—Hall, 


Change of Interest. The interest of 
the child changes with adolescence. The 
girl puts aside her doll at about 12 years 
of age. Exceptions to this rule do not 
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indicate abnormal conditions or even re- 
tarded mental or physical development. 
Someone has said that the first baby is 
the last doll. This, however, may not 
be accepted without consideration. Тһе 
plaving with the doll is not always an 
indication of the mother impulse, though 
manifesting some of its strongest traits. 
The child who has had fewest dolls is 
apt to cling to them longest, and usually 
one of these cherished treasures is car- 
ried into young womanhood. Mrs. Car- 
lyle played with dolls until she was com- 
pelled to lay them aside, and, when 
forced to give them up, rather than put 
her cherished playthings out of sight and 
find new interest, she constructed a fu- 
neral pyre and burned them with great 
form and ceremony. Usually, however, 
the doll is simply crowded out by new 
interests and the transition 15 an uncon- 
scious one. 

Тһе boy ceases to find interest in toy 
wagons and begins to struggle towards 
a place in the development of his world. 
If he is in the country this tendency as- 
serts itself in the disposition to drive the 
team or to own a horse of his own. 
The ball games now become organized 
and the spirit of team loyalty develops. 
Plays become more distinctively modern 
and physical development more aggres- 
sive, and the superabundance of physical 
energy is worked off in football, base- 
ball, rowing and all forms of athletic 
sports, in which the newly-developed so- 
cial feeling finds expression in team play 
and team loyalty. 


Value of Games. Тһе overflow of 
physical life which is met by the encour- 
agement of these games among edu- 
cators and those interested in civic wel- 
fare is one of the most promising phases 
of our civilization, and the wave of in- 
terest in public playgrounds which has 
swept over the country during recent 
years, resulting in the establishment of 
open spaces and supervised playgrounds 
and swimming pools, will yield rich re- 
turns in better citizenship. 

So long as the youth can be absorbed 
in the expenditure of surplus energy in 


these directions, the tendency towards 
introspection is lessened, and the dangers 
and temptations peculiar to this age are 
greatly reduced. This is true of girls as 
well as boys, both of whom should be 
encouraged in outdoor life, and the de- 
velopment of the social rather than of 
the individualistic feelings should be em- 
phasized. 


Cold Baths. Too much emphasis 
cannot be put upon the efficacy of cold 
baths during this period. These reduce 
the blood pressure and produce a health- 
ful glow throughout the whole body, giv- 
ing a sense of well-being which reduces 
the nervous tension to a minimum. The 
exercise of swimming should also be en- 
couraged, as this brings into play almost 
every muscle in the body ; moreover, the 
sense of sustaining the body in the water 
gives a peculiar mental stimulation, he!p- 
ing towards self-confidence and self-con- 
trol. 


Walking. The exercise of walking 
is also one of the best. This should not 
be hurried, and should in a sense be 
rhythmic, thus conforming to one of the 
most elemental impulses in human па- 
ture. Manual training and sloyd are 
among the best results of modern effort 
to find the best good for the child, and 
these, with vocational education, help 
the child to use his own hands as well 
as his mind and to become industrially 
independent. 


ORGANIZATIONS FOR YOUTH 


Perhaps the most valuable contribution 
to adolescent development has been the 
Boy Scouts and Camp Fire movements, 
which have given absorbing interests, 
new motives and normal outlet for so- 
cial instincts and impulses. Read the 
article on Boy Scouts, page 363, and that 
on Camp Fire Girls, page 466, in THE 
HoME AND ScHooL REFERENCE Work. 

College fraternity organizations have 
their value during the later years of ado- 
lescence, and college athletics have done 
much in the solution of the problems of 
the period. 
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DISCIPLINE 


Discipline is perhaps the greatest prob- 
lem of the adolescent age. While the 
youth is beginning to recognize abstract 
authority vested in the State, he rebels 
as never before against individual au- 
thority and restraint, and is quick to 
find a weak point in the character of the 
representations of authority and make 
that an excuse for complete rejection of 
control." Не resents command, and сап 
be best influenced through his new altru- 
istic feelings or through ideals. 

The methods by which the youth shall 
be controlled should be given careful 
consideration. Personal interest is per- 
haps the most efficacious, yet this must 
be most delicately used, as the youth is 
quick to resent any intrusion upon his 
rapidly developing individualism. Тһе 
attitude should be one of recognition of 
his newly-acquired mental and moral 
powers. 

Any assumption of superiority or an 
attitude of patronizing is sure to antago- 
nize, and the rules of guidance, which 
have “worked beautifully" with the child, 
fail entirely with the youth. 


Teacher’s Influence. The personal- 
ity of the teacher here counts for much; 
a strong, virile man in whose knowledge 
and ability they have confidence can hold 
pupils loyal to himself and carry the 
moral issue at stake, by this loyalty, 
when a weak man fails. 


Ridicule and Sarcasm. Among the 
most common methods employed by 
teachers — and alas, sometimes by par- 
ents as well—is that of ridicule and sar- 
casm. Both may be likened to a two- 
edged sword, so dangerous that only the 


most skillful should presume to use them.. 


They strike the morbid self-conscious- 
ness of youth and cut deep, though pride 
will hide the wound, perhaps with rebel- 
lion and defiance. 

The excessive use of these methods 
nearly always indicates weakness on the 
part of the teacher, and certainly indi- 
cates lack of understanding of the na- 


ture and spirit of youth; it may reason- 
ably be made a valid excuse for refusing 
to reemploy a teacher. 


Responsibility of Selection of Teach- 
ers. Too much care cannot be taken 
in the selection of those who are to have 
the care and instruction of children at 
this аре. Knowledge of the subject they 
must have, but quite as essential as this 
is a thorough understanding of children 
and an interest in their well-being, which 
reaches beyond examination day or the 
monthly check. Those who choose this 
work as their profession should look 
well to themselves that they have this 
interest in and love for children, for in 
no profession in the world are the re- 
sults of wrong more lasting or the pos- 
sibilities for harm greater. 


Parental Attitude. Drawing matu- 
rity in the child is one of the most diffi- 
cult.things for the parent, especially the 
mother, to realize. She suffers anxiety 
and distress, and often the child comes 
to real harm because she does not under- 
stand. 

Nothing is so important as the hold- 
ing of the child's confidence at this age. 
This should be done even at the cost of 
discipline. It is not possible to tell how 
it can be done, as the temperaments of 
parents and child are both factors, but 
the parent must study to see situations 
from the point of view of the child, 
taking into consideration strength of 
temptation and dimitation of experience. 

An especial effort should be made to 
interest the youth in the things of the 
home by giving a sense of home re- 
sponsibility. This is easier in the coun- 
try than in the city, where so many of 
the old-time “chores” which naturally 
fall to the lot of the child are done by 
labor-saving methods, and where dis- 
tances to and from school take much of 
the time which used to be available for 
these duties. But the interest may be 
held by encouraging the boys and the 
girls to take part in the family council, 
listening with consideration to their 
views and adopting them when possible. 
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They should now be treated as equals, 
not as children. Control is no longer 
possible, but it is possible to guide and 
direct, to implant high ideals and mo- 
tives for action. The youth is quick to 
recognize his new status in the mind of 
parent and teacher, and it gives to him 
an additional poise and self-confidence, 
and helps him to find himself and his 
own place in the new world of maturity 
towards which life is carrying him. 

And here a word of caution. The 
father who has been too busy to give 
thought to the trivial interest of the 
child of four, six or ten, who has felt 
“that the things of the child were not 
worth his consideration, but that when 
the boy becomes a man they will have 
common interests,” is doomed to bitter 
disappointment. The bond of confidence 
must be woven through all of the years 
—first a tiny silken thread, the smile, 
the passing caress to the babe, the child 
story or plan, the youth’s disappointment 
or hope—until during this period of 
strife and stress, when the youth’s very 
nature shall seem to be fighting against 
him, this shall be a cable which nothing 
can break, binding the heart of the child 
to Home. 


LANGUAGE 


In the Formative State. Language is 
the expression of the thoughts, emo- 
tions and feelings. It is a corollary 
of the fact that the mental and moral 
life of youth is chaotic but increasingly 
formative, that his language shall be 
unstable. He overworks the words at 
his command and pounces upon new 
ones with unconscious interest and en- 
thusiasm. Не delights in new combina- 
tions and unusual forms; he experiments 
with words and their effects, and de- 
lights in results which have the force, 
if not the dignity, of epigrams. All of 
his life is an unconscious effort towards 
conformation of conventionality, while 
the rebellion against convention is quite 
as strong and almost equally as uncon- 
scious. He refuses the language of the 
books, often deliberately, but sometimes 


against his own wishes for fear of mis- 
understanding or ridicule, though on 
formal occasions or debates he is often 
stilted and pedantic. The adolescent has 
thus evolved a new form of language. 
He adopts without hesitation the words 
of the gamin or the criminal, and with 
no realization of their origin and often 
without understanding of their meaning, 
applies them to the things of his every- 
day life. 


Language Problems. Just what to 
do with this tendency is one of the grave 
problems of education today. We would, 
however, take issue with that school 
which holds that the slang phrase should 
be ignored and children given free rein 
in the use of words. It is not possible 
that the child shall conform his lan- 
guage to the set model of the adult anv 
more than it is possible that he shall 
conform his thought to that model, but 
in the one as in the other he can work 
in the right direction. 


Use of Slang Should Be Discour- 
aged. Educators and parents should 
line themselves on the side of pure Eng- 
lish. The public press, the playgrounds 
and the streets will do enough to main- 
tain slang and keep it alive, nor can it 
be denied that some of our strongest 
words have been adopted or rescued 
from it and found place in the diction- 
aries. Неге Pope's rule may be cited 
with advantage: 


"In words, as fashions, the same rule will 
hold ; 


Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside." 


There should be a conscious effort on 
the part of parent and instructor to teach 
discrimination in the use of words. 
Expressions used at this period often 
cling for a lifetime and assert them- 
selves, in spite of oneself, in times of 
embarrassment or emergency. А woman 
30 years of age, who had spoken and 
written precisely for ten years, con- 
fessed that she dreaded to meet stran- 
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gers upon whom she wished, for any 
reason, to make a good impression, as 
she was almost certain to find these old 
tendencies asserting themselves. І 

Preaching and nagging оп this subject, 
or any other, will have little result. The 
teacher must reach his end by round- 
about means, keeping it always in sight 
and encouraging the pupils when results 
are secured. 


Reading. Next to example, the best 
influence in this direction is reading and 
writing. Children should be led to read 
those writers who have shown nice dis- 
crimination in the use of words and 
gven us well-built, well-rounded sen- 
tences. They should be encouraged to 
memorize both poetry and prose and re- 
peat them aloud. Тһе writer was first 
brought to an appreciation of the value 
of words by the recitation of Phillips 
Napoleon, and after that consciously 
sought for word effects in Macaulay and 
Carlyle, reading both of these before old 
enough to appreciate the philosophy. 


Writing. To influence the child to 
write, to encourage him to put his 
thoughts down in black and white, is 
an important influence in the use of cor- 
rect language. Few children, unless de- 
generate, will write anything low or vul- 
gar, even when they do not propose that 
anyone else shall read, nor will they use 
any of the slang expressions so common 
in speech. The very act of putting the 
thought upon paper clarifies it and vis- 
ualizes the words in their true meaning. 

For valuable suggestions on training 
in language and composition, read the 
chapter on Language in this volume. 


Debate. Oral use of words under 
criticism is also an influence towards 
right selection and should be a part of 
school training. Debate teaches quick 
thinking both in the use of words and 
thought. Саге should be taken that crit- 
icism he not too severe, and the appoint- 
ment of a critic among the children is 
more effective than to have the teacher 
exercise this office. Nothing escapes 


the child critic, nor will he accept the 
expression of the playground as permis- 
sible in the schoolroom. 


Caution for Teachers. When a critic 
is appointed from among the pupils or 
members of the society, the matter 
should be handled with great care by 
the teacher. Young people of this age 
are merciless critics and often uninten- 
tionally wound the feelings of their 
mates. The critic himself may be re- 
minded to consider that he also is open 
to criticism. 


Parental Influence. Parents can in- 
fluence in the leading towards the puri- 
fication of language, but their influence 
must be even more subtle than that of 
the teacher. Тһе parent must not fail 
to understand the language of the child, 
lest the heart of the child close against 
him, nor must he too often call atten- 
tion to the forms of expression, seeming 
to notice them or developing selí-con- 
sciousness in the child in regard to them. 
A mother used one of the slang expres- 
sions of her 15-year-old son, thereby 
shocking his sensibility and bringing him 
to a realization of the unfitness of the 
words. The next day she carefully ex- 
pressed the same thought, in correct 
form, and, noting his recognition of it, 
explained that she had given some time 
to finding a better form, that often it 
was necessary to make careful selec- 
tions in the use of words, but that the 
correct form was really more accurate 
and satisfactory. She watched with in- 
terest for the result of the lesson, and 
was glad to note an effort towards more 
careful selection in the use of words. 
There had been no scolding or comment 
upon the slang. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


During the latter part of the adoles- 
cent period the mental faculties begin to 
reach towards maturity. Pure reason- 
ing finds its place, and the young man 
and the young woman find real satis- 
faction and pleasure in pure logic and 
mathematics. Instructors at this age 
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should center upon mind processes and 
make sure that these are true and log- 
ical. 

Maturity of the nervous system is 
necessary for full development of the 
mental powers. We have shown how 
this is true in the first part of our dis- 
cussion of this period. Until coordina- 
tion is complete, and harmony is estab- 
lished in physical development—until the 
"storm and stress" period is past, mental 
power seems to be held in abeyance, as 
it were. In the later years of the period, 
when this point of harmony is reached, 
the forces of mind assert themselves, 
and the youth "finds himself." 


Sense Perceptions. The child's 
knowledge has been gained through the 
senses, and these sense perceptions have 
been classified and named according to 
the range of his experience. The youth 
reaches out and from these varied expe- 
riences gains new concepts. His powers 
of discrimination are more fully devel- 
oped, and he sees relations and differ- 
ences which before escaped him. Atten- 
tion, observation, memory, discrimina- 
tion and generalization form the ele- 
ments in these processes, which work 
now, not only with sense perceptions and 
experiences, but also with mental expe- 
riences or concepts gained through his 
own mental processes. Тһе study of 
language, mathematics апа sciences 
should be urged during this period, as 
these form excellent opportunity for the 
exercise of the highest powers of the 
mind. 


Growth of the Child Mind. We have 
followed the development of the mental 
powers of the infant and the child, and 
the processes by which he has arrived 
at a knowledge of the world about him, 
through the laws of sensation, sense per- 
ception, memory, association, observa- 
tion, discrimination and judgment. We 
have now to consider the development 
of the mind of the adolescent as he ap- 
proaches maturity, and the final attain- 
ment of the power to think and to rea- 
son. 


By this we do not mean that the child 
does not think. Any discrimination be- 
tween objects or ideas, any placing of 
two objects together to make another 
and a new one, any naming of one ob- 
ject as belonging to a group of objects, 
an act of memory or of imagination, an 
exercise of the will by which we make 
a decision or a choice—in all of these 
thinking is essential. 


Maturity of Mind. But psycholo- 
gists tell us that thought is the last of 
the mental powers to come to maturity. 
Тһе reason for this we have seen. Life 
is primarily physical. A strong mind is 
only possible when it has the necessary 
accompaniment of a strong body. There 
may be physical life without mental life, 
as in the case of the insane, or idiotic, 
but there can be no mental life after 
physical death. Physical maturity must 
precede mental maturity. 

There is no conscious change of psy- 
chological law by which the mind of the 
child works according to one rule, and 
the mind of the adult by another. 
Rather, the mental change which takes 
place during the adolescent period is the 
working out, or the fulfillment of, the 
law of mind, by which first sensation in 
the infant develops at last into reason- 
ing—the highest power of the mind. 


Laws of Thought. We have seen 
how the child forms his class, or group, 
ideas. We have now to note how the 
youth, slowly through the years of ado- 
lescence, completes his concepts, and 
through broader mental experience 
reaches to thought and abstract rea- 
soning. 


Formation of a Concept. The mate- 
rials of a concept are presented to the 
mind through the senses, and are known 
as sense perceptions. Опе sense per- 
сері, or the knowing of one cow—re- 
ferring to our second-period discussion 
—is not enough to give the concept cow. 
We must see many kinds of cows; to 
have an absolutely correct concept of 
cow it would be necessary for us to 
see all cows. Моге than that, our 
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sense percepts must be complete. We 
must feel that the cow has hair. 
We must hear that the cow can low; 
we must see and taste that the cow gives 
milk ; must see that she has, or has not, 
horns; we must smell the fresh milk or 
the fresh, warm breath of the cow. АП 
of these must enter into our sense per- 
cept of each individual cow. 


Comparison. Тһе secónd step of the 
formation of the concept is comparison. 
When we have the sense perceptions of 
cows, two, or more than two, we begin 
to compare them, to note wherein one 
is like or unlike another. One is red, 
one is black, another may be black and 
white. One has soft, silky hair, and that 
of another is coarse and harsh; one 
gives much milk, another little or none; 
one has long horns, another has short, 
curved ones; and so on, the more closely 
we examine, the more of difference and 
of likeness we can find. This process 
is called comparison. 


zlbstraction. But this process would 
give us but a confusing concept. We 
must now take into consideration those 
qualities which are common to all of the 
cows which we have seen. We must 
abstract these qualities from all of the 
other individual qualities, which may be 
possessed by two, or even ten of the 
cows, and consider only those qualities 
which we have found in all cows. 


Generalization. Having done this, the 
next step is almost accomplished: we 
put all of these qualities into one class; 
that is, we generalize them, and so form 
a class cow which is distinguished from 
any other class, as horse. Not all cows 
possess all of the qualities which have 
been presented to the senses, but all cows 
do possess all of the qualities retained, 
and from which we have formed our 
our class idea, cow. 


Denomination. Having formed our 
class, we must now mark it, to distin- 
guish it from another class, a class which 
might possess some of the qualities 
which we have found in the cow, as, 
for instance, the goat gives milk, the 


deer has horns. So we must denominate, 
or name, the class which is made from 
our generalization. 

The concept cow is now as complete 
as our experience will allow. We would 
have to see all of the cows in the world 
before we could have an absolutely com- 
plete concept cow. 


Judgment. In the same way we 
form the concept horse. We have now 
two concepts. We find that, like the in- 
dividuals of our class cow, the concept 
horse and the concept cow have many 
qualities in common. All cows eat, all 
horses eat. All cows have four legs, 
all horses have four legs. А horse is 
not a cow. So we compare two con- 
cepts, and by an affirmative judgment, 
or expressed comparison, we form a 
higher class, or genus, animal. Judg- 
ment, then, is the comparison of two 
concepts. : 

Judgment is exercised in the first 
formation of the first concept, in the 
first comparison of two sense percepts. 
This is the form of judgment of which 
we have spoken in our second period. 
Тһе judgment attained by the compari- 
son of class, or of concepts, is a higher 
form of mental power, because it in- 
volves greater experience, and more 
complex generalization and comparison. 
The broader the mental experience, 
therefore, the greater the power of the 
mind. 


Positive Judgments. Judgments may 
be either positive or negative. First, 
they may take into consideration qual- 
ities embraced under both of the two 
classes, or concepts, and from that form 
the affirmation of the third, which will 
be a positive judgment. 


Negative Judgments. We may find, 
however, that an affirmation which may 
be made of one concept may not be made 
of another, and by this comparison we 
will deduce a negative judgment. 

It must be noted here, that judgments 
depend for their accuracy, or trueness, 
upon the accuracy of the original sense 
percept, and upon the accurate memory 
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of that percept, when it is brought for- 
ward for comparison with later percepts. 
So we see how important it is, as noted 
in the second period, that we visualize 
accurately, and also what an important 
part memory plays in the thought proc- 
ess. 


Reasoning. We come now to the 
last step in the thought process. We 
have seen how judgments are formed 
from the comparison of two concepts. 
We now compare two judgments. From 
these two we form a third—a conclu- 
sion. Each judgment has been attained 
by the same processes—either by posi- 
tive or negative comparison. In reason- 
ing we may attain to a conclusion by a 
combination of affirmation and negation, 
or by two affirmations or two negations. 

So we have the three processes of 
thinking—conception, judgment and rea- 
soning. 

Until a man can reason, he cannot be 
said to have attained to maturity. Upon 
this power of the mind all of the attain- 
ments of life depend. 


Mental Experience. It is important, 
therefore, that the range of mental ex- 
perience shall be as extensive as is con- 
sistent with the fact that the youth is 
equipping himself for the business of 
making a living. 

James says: “Outside of their own 
business, ideas gained by men before 
they are 25 are practically the only ideas 
they will have in their lives. They can- 
not get anything new.  Disinterested 
curiosity is past, the mental grooves and 
channels set and the power of assimila- 
tion gone." 


Will Will power is now at its best, 
and youth knows no limitations to effort. 


“бо near to grandeur is our dust, 
So near to God is man, 

When Duty whispers stern, "Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I сап?” 


Will enters into every mental process, 
and is at the foundation of all moral de- 
velopment. The power to choose wisely 
and well, the will to follow right de- 


cisions,—these аге the tests upon which 
life must stand or fall. 


Memory. This is the golden age of 
memory. We have seen how memory 
plays an important part in thinking. The 
results of the thought process are given 
to memory's charge to be laid aside, as 
it were, for future use. It is through 
this process that the mind becomes a 
great storehouse, from which at will we 
may select those ideas or concepts which 
are needed for the "day's work." 

Memory can be made stronger by 
special attention. ‘Napoleon was not 
content with only hearing a name. He 
wrote it down, and, having satisfied his 
eye memory, as well as his ear memory, 
he threw the paper away." 

The vouth should be encouraged to 
memorize the exact words of great writ- 
ers, both in poetry and prose, and the 
value of these in later life should be 
frequently emphasized. 


Educational Value of Reading. The 
careful teacher and parent will know 
what the youth reads, for tastes formed 
now will continue into maturity and 
even into old age. There is a vast store- 
house of knowledge waiting for him. 
How unfortunate that he should be al- 
lowed to waste the hours with the best 
sellers, when Dickens, Eliot, Scott, 
Thackeray and Hawthorne only wait to 
be opened. In Shakespeare alone he 
has a mine of wealth, and his education 
is not complete until he can count Mil- 
ton and Wordsworth, Keats and Byron, 
and our own Lowell, Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Bryant and Longfellow, among his 
friends. Gibbon, Macaulay, Hume, Саг- 
lyle and Washington Irving will give 
richest returns in language study, аз 
well as in history. 

The taste and habits of reading are 
formed between the ages of 14 and 25. 
After that, for the great majority of 
people, the serious business of making 
a living excludes any but such reading 
as pertains to that business or the 
picked-up magazine or newspaper. We 
cannot too strongly urge, therefore, that 
care shall be taken in the selection of 
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books, that these golden hours shall not 
be wasted in "that which profiteth noth- 
ing." 

Тһе youth may be led to wise selec- 
tion by suggestion of those things which 
will interest. Let him find good books 
in the home, and let him feel that those 
of the home place a high value upon 
these books. А wise spending of money 
for a few good books for the home will 
mean more for the future of the child 
than any other one investment. The 
teacher can do much in this direction, 
and also encourage the youth to under- 
stand. that the reading of good books 
commands respect. Encourage him to 
talk of the books which he reads, and 
so lead him to future wise selection. 


Mental Habits. Observation and At- 
tention. Upon the formation of the hab- 
its of close observation and attention 
depends most of our knowledge. There 
are those who, having eyes, see not, and, 
having ears, hear not the things of the 
everyday world about them. Since upon 
sense perception depends the formation 
of all of our concepts, it is impossible 
to have clear concepts, and therefore 
correct judgments, unless close observa- 
tion and attention are given. It is, of 
course, impossible to attend to all of the 
sensations that are the product of sense 
perception, quick discrimination being 
necessary to decide what are of value. 
We touched upon the habit of close ob- 
servation in the child period, when its 
cultivation is easier. 

The adolescent is impatient of detail. 
He moves quickly from one thing to 
another. Too much explanation con- 
fuses, and he is unwilling to stop and 
closely analyze. Не is fortunate, then, 
if correct mental habits have been early 
fixed, and he may at this period find the 
line of least resistance in the direction 
of right thinking. 


Mental Loafing. Here we enter into 
one of the most important discussions 
of our study. It is an interesting ques- 
tion to put to an adult: “What do you 
do with your mind when you are not 


using it?" By watching ourselves to 
find the answer to this question, we gain 
some realization of the value of this sub- 
ject. Many of us fall into a habit of 
mental loafing, until we are as much to 
be censured as the man who sits on the 
dry-goods box and whittles pine sticks. 
The mind drifts idly from one thing to 
another, until consecutive thinking and 
concentration are impossible. Many a 
strong mind has been deteriorated by 
this habit. Unreliability and vacillation 
are the results in manhood and woman- 
hood. 

The teacher should note these tenden- 
cies and help the youth to overcome 
them. They are sometimes the result 
of the child habit of day dreaming, but 
the habit of mental loafing is far more 
pernicious than this. 


MORAL DEVELOPMENT 


All the phases of adolescence which 
we have considered have to do with the 
moral development of the child. Тһе 
law recognizes moral irresponsibility in 
children of ten or eleven; a little later 
they are by law held morally responsible 
for their own acts and therefore legally 
accountable. This legal status is in some 
sense a recognition of the period from 
the beginning of adolescence, and is sup- 
posed to mark the period of community 
responsibility. Among savage tribes the 
youth is ready to take his place as a 
member of the tribe or clan. Although 
we have prolonged the period of com- 
munity dependence, we have held to the 
adolescent age as marking moral re- 
sponsibility. 

Тһе youth makes keen distinctions be- 
tween truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, but such is the contradiction in 
his nature that he is not yet entirely 
able to control his life by these distinc- 
tions, or willing to adjust his interests 
by them. 


Self-Control. Self-control should be 
one of the lessons learned at this period. 
So far as possible we have shielded the 
child, but the youth must be prepared 
to meet conditions of life which he can- 
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not control, and learn the stern lesson 
of endurance and self-denial. Endur- 
ance, the calm meeting of the trials and 
anxieties of life, 1s only possible when 
this first lesson has been learned, and no 
man is master of his fate until he is 
master of himself. 

This teaching is part of the ethical 
training in Japan. In the training of 
Japanese youth we find many interesting 
and valuable things. Bushido has some- 
thing of the same meaning as our word 
chivalry, and embodies the Japanese 
youth’s idea of behavior, except that 
often we apply our word chivalry in the 
sense of courtesy to women, and this has 
no special place in the Japanese concep- 
tion. But Bushido expresses the ideal 
of justice and patriotism, sympathy and 
love, and even embodies problems and 
the art of poetry. At the age of five the 
Samurai (son of a noble) is given a real 
sword, and this is supposed to typify 
self-respect and responsibility. At 15 
he is given yet two other swords, one 
long and one short. These he must keep 
as long as he lives. To lose either is 
to lose some of the virtues which they 
symbolize. They have been made in a 
temple, and the smith who hammered 
them begins his work with prayer, and 
says special prayers in the construction 
of certain parts of the sword. They are 
symbolic of loyalty, and of self-control, 
and must never be drawn lightly. If a 
Samurai has a base cause to fight, he 
will not take one of these swords, but 
will get one not consecrated to the vir- 
tues. For instance, if a Japanese should 
turn against his sovereign, or against his 
own father, nothing could induce him to 
use one of the sacred swords. 


Morai Habits. Here we enter upon 
one of the most difficult phases of ado- 
lescence. While we hold the child to 
moral responsibility at 14, still we find 
that his own moral judgments at that 
age have been influenced by so many con- 
ditions which often we cannot know and 
understand, that it is necessary to draw 
a line between moral responsibility and 
moral accountability. Тһе bad moral 
habit is often the logical result of a bad 


physical or mental habit, which is to be 
considered in its moral aspect only 
after the age of moral responsibility is 
reached. Swearing is an instance of 
this, as are cigarette smoking and other 
habits which are for the consideration 
of the physician as well as the reformer. 


Emotional Life. Lack of Love. Dur- 
ing the first two or three years of the 
adolescent period the youth is little in- 
fluenced by love. He will work success- 
fully and with interest for one whose 
attainments command his respect, an ele- 
ment very strong in his nature, but an 
appeal to altruism or love usually falls 
short. He has a strong innate sense of 
right and of justice, which influences him 
in his dealings with playmates and others 
in his everyday life. 


Lack of Home Interest. His inter- 
ests are in terms of the new world into 
which he is entering, and seldom include 
the familiar things of home. The girl wili 
long to go as a missionary and will have 
day dreams of social service while 
mother does the dishes. The boy longs 
to get out into the world—"to get a 
job’—while the kitchen garden needs 
weeding or the front lawn is unmowed. 

This is not all selfishness. АП of the 
things of home are an accepted part of 
the child’s life. They have always been, 
and he does not consider a possibility of 
a time when they will not be. 


Lack of Sympathy. Sympathy is a 
feeling entirely outside of his range. He 
does not understand pain in any but à 
subjective form, and his own pain is for- 
gotten as quickly as it is over; hence the 
inefficiency of corporal punishment. He 
has no realization of causes or of mo- 
tives. He has no realization of extenu- 
ating circumstances, and judges only by 
results. An appeal to the sympathy or 
pity of a child is useless, though it mav 
be transiently successful if made on the 
hypothesis “How would you like to have 
this happen to you?" If he is highly 
imaginative he may be deeply stirred bv 
this, but his mental image 1s of himself, 
not of the person or thing for whom the 
appeal was made. 
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Development of Love. At about the 
14th or 15th year, however, a new ele- 
ment enters into the emotional nature of 
the youth, an element which he does not 
himself understand; this is one of the 
causes of his own mental and moral 
stress—the element of love. 

The girl becomes fond of someone 
older than herself, works better for the 
teacher who appeals to her emotional 
nature, is influenced to greater effort for 
the sake of reward in terms of affection 
and kindness. The same is true of boys, 
perhaps in a more modified sense, and 
usually accompanied, too, by self-con- 
sciousness, which makes them fight the 
influence. The awakening of this new 
impulse alternates with hate in the de- 
gree of intensity of the awakening, and 
the child swings from one extreme to 
the other, not understanding his own 
mental impulses. A new spirit of devo- 
tion springs up towards those in the 
home, which, however, again the self- 
consciousness of youth is apt to sup- 
press; oftentimes the parent despairs of 
being able to reach the heart of the child, 
when, as a matter of fact, the heart of 
the child is reaching out as never before 
to meet the home love. 


Altruistic Feelings. Out of this spring 
the altruistic feelings to which we have 
before alluded. The child longs to sweep 
in the whole world in his affection. The 
girl decides to become a nun or pledges 
herself to missionary work, is interested 
in philanthropic movements and then 
swings to the other extreme and cares 
for none of these things. As the emo- 
tional nature of the boy throughout is 
more controled by  self-consciousness 
and has more outlet in physical life, so 
the manifestations of this new influence 
in his life are less decided than those of 
the girl. Both, however, should be care- 
carefully guided. 


Change of Interest. During the years 
of childhood boys and girls are good 
comrades and share the same games and 
interests. Later follows a period of 
Separation, which becomes almost an- 
tagonism. Тһе boy looks upon the girl 


as a spoil sport and the girl thinks the 
boy rough and rude; from this they 
swing unconsciously into a period of 
mutual interest and attraction, and their 
love affairs become one of the problems 
of the teacher and the parent. 

Each of these phases should be ig- 
nored as far as possible, each taken for 
granted during its term, and nothing of 
self-consciousness or introspection be 
fostered. Тһе boy and girl are not apt 
to take their first love affairs seriously, 
except through the suggestions of adults. 
Unfortunately, adults are very prone to 
make such suggestions. Few of us are 
wise enough to keep "hands off" in this 
unfolding of nature's most sacred and 
beautiful instinct. 


Adult Responsibility. Those whose 
work it is to direct the life of youth at 
this period should understand the mo- 
tives and the influences which the youth 
does not compgehend, but which hold 
him as with bands of steel. So far as 
possible, this development should be ac- 
cepted as the natural thing, and the child 
given such instruction as 15 necessary for 
him to understand himself and the mys- 
teries within himself. Ignorance may 
sway his life into wrong and evil, but 
knowledge will make for strong man- 
hood. The girl, none the less, needs un- 
derstanding and guidance, infinite pa- 
tience and love to bring the conflicting 
elements of her nature into rhythm, that 
she may enter easily and naturally into 
the duties which womanhood shall bring 
to her. 


Hero Worship. This is also an age of 
hero worship, but heroes are usually 
found among historical characters or 
adults whose life brought them into pub- 
lic prominence. Idealism is truer now 
than in the child, and those to whom 
worship is given are more apt to possess 
mental and moral qualities than purely 
physical qualities. Napoleon has perhaps 
influenced more boys than any historical 
character. Lincoln and Robert E. Lee 
have helped boys in the building of char- 
acter. In our day Roosevelt is a fair 
type of adolescent hero worship. 
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Unfortunatelv, in the education of 
girls the lives of few women are empha- 
sized in the schoolroom, and the girl is 
apt to find her ideals among the men. 
An acceptable contribution to school lit- 
erature will be the biographies of some 
of the world's great women, written in 
such form that school girls will be in- 
terested in them. A step in this direc- 
tion has recently been taken. Well- 
known women have given lists of those 
whom they felt to be the world's great- 
est women. 

As an aid in the education of girls, it 
would be well for teachers and parents 
to enter into this subject. First, let 
them find some of the world's great 
mothers, for motherhood should be the 
first ideal towards which the girl should 
build. In this age of unrest among 
women, when they are reaching out 
more than ever before away from the 
things of the home, it is well to plant in 
the young girl a realifation that the 
things of the home are the great things, 
and that good motherhood is the first 
essentia]. 

We need a larger view of social serv- 
ice. We need to realize that she who 
gives life to little children, who with in- 
finite patience meets the daily needs of 
those little lives, cares for them, answers 
their thousand and one questions, goes 
with them year after year through the 
struggle towards maturity, and sends 
them out equipped for service, has given 
a greater gift to the world than she who 
has painted a great picture or written a 
great poem, or even swayed thousands 
by her eloquence. 

That the world is opening for larger 
service for women is well, aye good, but 
these first great things must not be for- 
gotten. 


Social Instinct. Тһе social insiinct 
changes in the personal equation, and 
while the youth is still self-centered and 
egoistical, perhaps even more so than 
before, there enters into his appercep- 
tion the ideas of social relations and 
social responsibility. In the youth, the 
interest in the game centers in a victory 


for the team and the glory which shall 
reflect upon the crew, college or frater- 
nity. The wise recognition of this tend- 
ency, which has its finer expression in 
college athletics, has been one of the 
most helpful steps of the age. 

This sense of social responsibility 
early develops into keen social interest, 
and things which before had no meaning 
for the child now become uppermost in 
his interests. Не organizes parliaments, 
and debates with serene assurance the 
great questions of politics, religion and 
social life. Не becomes keenly inter- 
ested in the life of his fellows, keeping 
always, however, the egoistic point oi 
view and yet developing high ideals and 
altruistic feelings. 


Strong Friendships. This is the age 
of boon companions, of David and Jon- 
athan friendships, of self-sacrifice for 
the sake of a comrade. With girls this 
is often carried to an extreme that is 
dangerous to future ideals, and care 
should be taken with both boys and girls 
that these friendships are wisely chosen, 
for they are apt to be lasting. 


Patriotism. Patriotism becomes a 
vital interest to the youth. He longs 
for wars that he may enlist. He dreams 


of great deeds, of giving his life for his 
country. 

Patriotism in the United States offers 
a most interesting study. Many of our 
people are living in the first generation 
in this country, but they go back to the 
fatherland for legends, standards and 
ideals. Many more of us in the third 
and fourth generations find that our fam- 
ily tree has been transplanted, but it is 
perhaps true that no nation in all history 
has ever been given more individual loy- 
alty than our own. This has been tested 
in the last generation when the men who 
were willing to give their lives in response 
to President McKinley’s call for troops 
were far greater than the need. Into 
this entered the element of the spirit of 
adventure, perhaps, without appreciation 
of the danger, but of many the utmost 
sacrifice was required. Few were found 
wanting in the test. 
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The idea of patriotism and love of 
country should be earlv instilled in the 
child. In the little folk this should be 
begun by the teaching of songs, patriotic 
plays and stories which have for their 
end high ideals. In the adolescent age 
this teaching should be more definite. 
In European countries every man must 
serve his time in the army or navy. It 
is a question, however, whether or not 
this enforced service especially teaches 
patriotism. Indeed, the love of country 
by the child seems to be elemental, and 
yet it probably would not develop 
strongly under modern conditions when 
international lines are less closely drawn 
and politics control in State affairs. 

Here is a great responsibility which 
rests upon the public school teacher. In 
the schools are all the youthful repre- 
sentations of every nation in the world 
to be molded into American citizens, and 
the very life of the commonwealth de- 
pends upon that work being well done. 
The spirit of patriotism should be fos- 
tered in the teaching of American history 
—the story of the struggle for liberty 
and the "men who gave their lives that 
the nation might live.” Biography 
should be emphasized, and anniversary 
days in memory of Washington, Lin- 
coln, McKinley and Roosevelt should 
be kept, and children encouraged to 
form ideals based upon the lives of great 
Americans. 

Every school should contain the pic- 
tures of some of these great Americans. 


These сап be had for a trifle, and a * 


teacher fails in the meeting of her re- 
sponsibility both as teacher and citizen 
who does not make sure that the chil- 
dren have an opportunity to become 
familiar with the faces of those men 
who have made the nation great. Flag 
days should be kept and youth taught 
that the failure to salute the flag is both 
discourteous and disloyal. 
"Lives there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
'This is my own, my native land?" 
Happiness. Happiness is the nat- 
ural state of life. Nearly all our strug- 
gle is for the purpose of gaining happi- 


ness. Enjoyment is no sin, and school 
should be a place of enjoyment. But 
the most thorough enjoyment is obtained 
through a wise and healthy use of all our 
powers. Тһе enjoyment which the school 
gives should be of this sort. 

“Тһе duty of enjoyment should be 
taught as a question of morals. Depri- 
vation of food and clothing weaken the 
body. Deprivation of pleasure tends 
to make the life hard, unimaginative 
and, hence, unsympathetic. Pleasures 
are largely the result of the play of the 
imagination and the kinder graces in gen- 
eral. More than half our pleasure comes 
from anticipation, and that is a mani- 
festation of the constructive imagina- 
tion. Those who have paid but little 
attention. to judicious enjoyment are 
generally not pleasant to live with. Their 
narrowness and want of sympathy chill 
all with whom they come in contact.”— 
Halleck. 


Religious Life. The religious side 
of the adolescent should not be over- 
looked. Here the study of the great 
religions of the world is most interest- 
ing. In all but one we find the keenest 
development and social responsibility 
growing out of a realization of suffer- 
mg, and the altruistic desire to relieve 
the poor manifesting itself in the ado- 
lescent period of the founder. The 
peculiar emotional sensitiveness of the 
child opens to him religious impres- 
sions, and those interested in his devel- 
opment should not allow the early ado- 
lescent years to pass without impressing 
upon the mind of the child those great 
truths upon which character, integrity 
and service for others are most surely 
builded. 

The age of questioning and of doubt, 
which comes in the middle adolescent 
period, should not be entirely discour- 
aged nor regarded as dangerous to the 
establishment of the truth. Тһе child 
is seeking to build his own foundation. 
He should be able to give a reason for 
the faith which is in him. The faith 
which is blind will go down before the 
storm and stress of life. 
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Plan for the Study of Biography 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


I. Parentage and Birth 


II. Boyhood and Youth 


1. Early education 
2. Prominent traits of character 


III. A Surveyor 


1. Hardships endured 
2. Training received 
3. Appointed major 


IV. French and Indian War 


, l. Mission to the French com- 
mander 

. Expedition to the Ohio Val- 
ley 

. Braddock's Expedition 

. Election to House of Bur- 
gesses 

. Marriage 

. Home life 


Сл BW N 


V. Revolutionary War 


1. Delegate to Continental Con- 
gress 

2. Appointed commander-in- 
chief 

3. Takes command of the army 
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4. Compels British to evacuate 

Boston 

5. Plans for compaigns 

(a) Valley of the Hudson 
and Lake Champlain 
(Capture of Bur- 

оупе) 

(b) Operations in New 
Jersey and around 
Philadelphia 

(c) Campaigninthe South 
(Surrender of 
Cornwallis) 

6. Close of the war 


VI. Constitutional Convention 


VII. Washington’s Administration 


1. Election 

. Taking oath of office 

. Organization of the govern- 
ment 

. Financial system adopted 

. Whiskey Insurrection 

. Indian War 

. Trouble with France 

. Farewell Address 


PONANA Wh 


VIII. Retirement to Private Life 


IX. Estimates of his Character 














GEORGE WASHINGTON 





Тһе spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
—Addison. 


THE OLDEST OF SCIENCES 

Astronomy is the oldest of the sciences 
and one of the most fascinating. The 
ancients, dwelling as they did principally 
in the open air, and in a climate favor- 
able to observation of the heavenly bod- 
ies, began at a very early date to make 
a study of the phenomena of the skies. 
They were acquainted with some impor- 
tant facts of the solar system, but they 
also held many erroneous notions; for in- 
stance, they believed that the sun dropped 
into the sea at night, and some of them 
even went so far as to declare they could 
hear the hiss of the steam as the fiery 
ball struck the water. That they were 
able to distinguish the planets from the 
so-called fixed stars, that they detected 
a connection between the moon and the 
tides, and that they made a chart of the 
heavens and recognized the various con- 
stellations of stars, are facts which can- 
not be disputed. 

But marvelous progress has been made 
by astronomers and their brother sci- 
entists—the mathematicians—since that 
early time, until today we are able to tell 


the exact weight or density of any heav- 
enly body, to measure its distance from 
us, to tell the matter of which it is com- 
posed, to predict to the second the time 
of an eclipse or the appearance of a 
comet years in advance of the phenome- 
non, or to tell the speed with which a 
heavenly body is moving. 


SPEED OF THE GOOD SHIP EARTH 


Do yon think you would like to travel 
as fast as a rifle bullet? Or what would 
you say if you were offered an opportu- 
nity to travel at a speed that was one 
hundred times that of a rifle bullet? Im- 
possible you think? Perhaps you believe 
you would be blown to atoms? Well, you 
are now traveling at just such a fright- 
ful speed on the good ship Earth. You 
are hurtling through space at the rate of 
eighteen miles a second. 

How do we calculate the speed of the 
Earth іп its mighty revolution around 
the sun, and how do we account for the 
fact that we are not blown off into space 
by the motion? We know that the sun is 
approximately 92,900,000 miles distant. 
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This distance is the radius of the circle 
in which the Earth moves around the 
sun. The radius is half the diameter, and 
therefore the diameter of the Earth's or- 
bit is about 186,000,000 miles. On page 
3504 in our Arithmetic discussion we 
learn that the circumference of a circle 
is 3.1416, or practically 3 1/7, times the 
diameter. Therefore, if we multiply the 
diameter of the Earth's orbit by 3.1416 
or by 31/7 we know exactly how many 
miles it covers in its annual swing around 
the sun. By dividing the number of miles 
by the number of seconds in a year, 
which is the time the Earth requires for 
its orbital movement, we are able to cal- 
culate the miles per second necessary to 
accomplish the journey. 

But our good ship is so large and so 
steady in its motion we do not feel the 
movement. We are not blown from the 
Earth by the wind for the reason that 
we are moving through space that is de- 
void of air. Wind is nothing but air in 
motion, and where there is no air there 
can be no wind. The Earth is enveloped 
in a thin coat of air extending, perhaps, 
to a distance of 200 miles from the sur- 
face of the Earth. Beyond this thin coat 
of air there is no resisting medium, and 
this absence of resistance accounts for 
the uniform motion of all the heavenly 
bodies. 


AID OF THE TELESCOPE 


The study of astronomy was given 
a mighty impulse when Galileo (page 
1121) invented the telescope in the six- 
teenth centurv. Thereafter one brilliant 
discovery followed another, each one 
opening up wonderful new possibilities 
to science. Possibly the most important 
discovery of all was that of the laws of 
gravitation by Sir Isaac Newton, who 
lived in the century following Galileo. 
Newton, observing the fall of an apple, 
was led to speculate as to why the apple, 
in common with all other objects, fell 
towards the Earth, and as a result he 
was able to formulate the wonderful 
laws of gravitation (page 1217), the 
value of which to science is almost be- 
yond calculation. 


HOW WORLDS ARE WEIGHED 

It is by these laws of gravitation that 
we are able to determine the weight of a 
celestial body, for we know that a body 
of a certain mass and weight will exert 
a certain pull on other heavenly bodies 
at given distances apart. lf you or I 
could construct an airship capable of tak- 
ing us away from the Earth's surface for 
a considerable distance, we would find 
that the tendency of our bodies and our 
airship to return to the Earth, would di- 
minish as we went further away from 
the Earth. Our weight would become less 
and less,.until finally, at a distance of sev- 
eral thousand miles, the "pull" of the 
Earth would be almost imperceptible. If 
we continued on, the Earth's attraction 
would finally be counterbalanced by that 
of some other body. If at that time we 
were given a slight shove toward the 
Earth, we would begin floating very 
slowly toward Mother Earth, and would 
continue to move slowly for a long time, 
but with gradually accelerating speed, 
until by and by we would be traveling 
at a terrific rate, and we would strike 
the Earth with great force. 


HOW MATHEMATICS DISCOVERED A 
PLANET 


Newton's laws of gravitation had their 
supreme triumph in the dramatic discov- 
ery of the planet Neptune, the mighty 
orbit of which is now believed to mark 
the frontier of the solar system, and 
which orbit is so large that it requires 
165 of our years for Neptune to com- 
plete its revolution around the sun. It 
must be borne in mind that whenever а 
scientist announces a principle, his theo- 
ory is pounced upon by other scientists 
everywhere and subjected to the most 
merciless tests. Newton's laws have not 
only stood the most rigid application and 
observation, but they have been the 
means of working out astonishing reeults 
in the way of discoveries of unknown 
heavenly bodies. 

The solar system is composed of the 
sun and a number of bodies called plan- 
ets revolving around the sun, together 
with their various satellites, and the 
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comets and meteors. Most of these plan- 
ets have been known to man from ancient 
times. The word planet, meaning wan- 
derer, was given to those heavenly bodies 
which were observed to move, such as 
Mercury, Venus and Mars. These plan- 
ets are so rear the Earth as to be visible 
to the naked eye. But Uranus and Nep- 
tune, while many times larger than Mars, 
Mercury, Venus and the Earth all rolled 
together, are so much farther away, that 
they are visible only through good tele- 
scopes. In fact, the discovery of Uranus 
by Sir William Herschel (page 1313) in 
1781 was quite accidental, and Herschel 
himself was not certain at first that the 
newly discovered body was not a comet. 

It was supposed for a time that Ura- 
nus was the outermost planet of the solar 
system, and astronomers began a system- 
atic study of the new planet. It was soon 
discovered that Uranus did not move 
through space with a perfectly uniform 
motion. Now, whenever an astronomer 
discovers an irregularity of any kind in 
the motion or periodicity of a heavenly 
body, he knows at once that there is a 
cause for it. Disturbances in the orbital 
motion of Uranus aroused suspicion that 
there was some unknown body affecting 
Uranus, and two mathematicians—one a 
Frenchman, Leverrier, and the other, an 
Englishman, Adams—set to work to cal- 
culate on paper the exact location and 
size of the unknown planet. Their work 
was done independently and each was in 
ignorance of the labor of the other. Their 
calculations were based on the laws of 
gravitation as enunciated by Newton. 
Here was the opportunity to apply New- 
ton's laws in a practical test that would 
forever settle their verity. If Newton's 
laws were correct, then the perturbations 
of Uranus showed that there must be 
another body of a certain mass and dis- 
tance that had not hitherto been discov- 
ered. After a long period of patient toil 
these two mathematicians arrived at con- 
clusions that were nearly identical. These 
men instructed astronomers to direct 
their telescopes at a certain place in the 
heavens at a certain time, and there was 
found the mighty planet Neptune. 


DISTANCE OF THE STARS 

On page 2685 we learn how the solar 
system is constituted, and the various 
planets which revolve around the sun 
are there named. We learn that the 
Earth is very tiny in comparison to the 
sun. An idea of the enormous size of 
the sun may be gained from the fact that 
it would take us five years to go around 
the sün at its equator if we were to travel 
continuously at the speed of our fastest 
express trains—a mile a minute. And 
some idea of the enormous distance of the 
sun from us may be conceived from the 
fact that it takes eight minutes for the 
light of the sun to reach our Earth. In 
other words, if the sun’s fires were to be 
extinguished, it would be eight minutes 
before we on the Earth would know it. 
And light travels so fast that it would 
encircle our Earth seven times in one 
second. 

But as far distant as the sun is, it is 
comparatively near to us when we con- 
sider the enormous distances of the stars. 
These distances are so great that astron- 
omers do not attempt to express them in 
miles. Instead, they refer to the time re- 
quired for the light of the various stars 
to reach the Earth. Thus some of the 
stars are said to be seven light years 
away, meaning that it takes the light of 
such stars seven years to cross the great 
space between them and our Earth. 


We know that each planet of our solar 
system is in constant motion around the 
sun, but it remained for Sir William 
Herschel to prove that our whole solar 
system is moving through space at fright- 
ful speed. Herschel began a series of ob- 
servations and calculations that ended in 
the most brilliant achievements in the 
realm of science. He discovered that the 
sun and all its planets—in fact the en- 
tire solar system—is moving in the direc- 
tion of the constellation Lyra at the rate 
of 10,000 miles every half hour. What 
will happen to us when we encounter the 
stars of Lyra? You will be dead a mil- 
lion years or more when that time is 
reached, so enormous is the distance to 
the constellation. 
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But though the progress in astronom- 
ical science has been very great, there 
still remain many problems to be solved 
—problems which perhaps never will be 
solved. Questions as to the limits of time 
or space baffle the powers of our minds 
as now constituted. What power set these 
mighty planets and stars in motion and 
why, are questions which have mystified 
the human intellect for centuries. ' 


ORIGIN OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM 


Patiently and slowly working out one 
problem at a time, the scientists have 
been trying to answer the riddle of the 
universe. Тһе origin and destiny of our 
own solar system, vast as it is, but in- 
significant when compared to the rest of 
the visible heavens, are questions which 
are still unsettled. Тһе most important 
theory yet offered to explain the me- 
chanics of the solar system is the daring 
nebular hypothesis advanced by Laplace. 
(See page 1591 and page 1975.) 


DIFFERENT OPINIONS CONCERNING 
THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS 

The famous nebular hypothesis, de- 
scribed on page 1975, is not accepted in 
its entirety by all the modern astrono- 
mers, recent discoveries having led some 
of them to modify their views. It is in- 
teresting in this connection to quote sev- 
eral modern scientists who have ex- 
pressed their opinion to the HoME AND 
ӛснооі, Society, Prof. Harry Louis 
Russell, of Princeton University, says: 

"With regard to the position which the 
nebular hypothesis now holds, I should 
be inclined to summarize the situation 
as follows: The old nebular hypothesis 
of Laplace involves serious mechanical 
difficulties, and is now accepted only by 
a few astronomers, mainly in France. 
Various modifications of it, which may 
properly be called nebular hypotheses, 
since they start with a nebula of some 
kind, are held by many astronomers. The 
planetesimal theory of Chamberlin and 
Moulton, which can hardly be called a 
nebular theory, since it starts with the 
sun as a ‘going concern,’ is preferred by 
many other astronomers, of whom I am 


one. Most astronomers still believe that 
the stars in general originated in nebula. 
In my opinion the evidence for this is 
quite unconvincing. After extensive study 
of the subject, which has led to a very 
definite conception of the relative ages 
of the stars, I can find no evidence of re- 
lation between the visible stars and vis- 
ible nebule. Such a connection may ex- 
ist; but it seems probable to me that 
there are missing links which do not 
shine, and hence are unknown to us." 

Prof. Frank Schlesinger, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, says: “ТЕ is true 
that recent developments have thrown 
much doubt on some of the details of this 
hypothesis, but that the sun and other 
stars have evolved from nebulz is not 
doubted by astronomers, and this is the 
essential fact upon which the nebular hy- 
pothesis is based." 

Prof. F. R. Moulton, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, writes: “Тһе nebular 
hypothesis of Laplace has been called in 
serious question in recent years, both by. 
observational discoveries and mathemat- 
ical discussions. In 1900 I came to the 
conclusion that, in the generally stated 
form, it cannot possibly be correct. At 
about the same time the same conclusion 
was reached by Professor T. C. Cham- 
berlin from the geological point of view. 
'These statements have not been univer- 
sally adopted by astronomers, but the 
conclusions have been accepted by all 
who have given them careful attention, 
so far as І am aware. In this I would 
include some of the foremost European 
astronomers. When it was found out to 
our disappointment, that the Laplacian 
ring theory for planetary origin was no 
longer tenable, we took up the question 
of finding out what the evolution of the 
system has been. This attempt has led 
to the elaboration of the planetesimal hy- 
pothesis.” 

Prof. Earl C. Pickering of Harvard 
writes: 

“Тһе nebular hypothesis in a modified 
form appears to be accepted by astrono- 
mers generally, except by those who wish 
to substitute for it a hypothesis of their 
own." 
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AN AIRSHIP VOYAGE 


Provisions for 5000 y ; must be carried for our trip to Neptune if we maintain a speed 


Wem ; . . 5 "m wt star 18 
of sixty miles an hour. But we can reach Jupiter in only 7 гег The nearest st 


forty-million years! journey unless some more rapid mode of travel is invented. 
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WHY WE SEE THE SUN AFTER IT 
SETS 

Our almanacs give us the hour, minute 
and second that the sun sets for every 
day in the year, but a careful compari- 
son of this time with the actual disap- 
pearance of the sun on a clear evening 
will show a difference of a few seconds, 
because we see the sun after it has actu- 
ally disappeared below the horizon. 

Drop a coin into a dish, then place the 
dish so that you cannot see the coin when 
looking over the edge. Fill the dish with 
water and the coin becomes visible. Why 
is this? Because rays of light passing 
from the water into the air are bent 
towards the horizon. The water appears 





SEEING THE SUN Атек Ir Has SET 


to raise the bottom of the dish and thus 
makes the coin visible. 

Тһе same principle applies to any һеау- 
enly body when near the horizon. In the 
figure the line H H represents the hori- 
zon; S, the sun in its actual position; 
A, the point of the observer; S A, a ray 
of light extending from the sun to the 
observer. The heavy light line indicates 
the beginning of the atmosphere. The 
line S А is bent downward at this point, 
but the eye follows the ray back in a 
straight line, and the observer sees the 
sun above the horizon. For the same 
reason we see the sun before it is above 
the horizon in the morning ; that is, if we 
are up at sunrise. 

HOW WE KNOW THE COMPOSITION 
OF THE SUN AND STARS 

Astronomers tell us that the sun con- 
tains 36 elements, all of which are found 
in the earth. They also tell us that these 
elements are found in the stars. How do 


they know? They have learned these 
facts analyzing the spectra of the sun, 
and the various stars. The subject of 
spectrum analysis is fully described in the 
articles Spectroscope, page 2717, and 
Spectrum Analysis, page 2718. Our pur- 
pose here is to show how the astronomer 
makes use of spectrum analysis to ascer- 
tain the composition of the sun and stars. 

Тһе ordinary spectroscope is not 
adapted to this work ; one must be made 
to attach to the telescope in place of the 
eyepiece. Since the spectrum from a star 
is small, several prisms, forming a “bat- 
tery,” are arranged as shown in the cut. 
The ray of light from the star passing 
through the slit in A, in passing through 
the battery of prisms, forms 
a spectrum seen through 
the eyepiece of B. The 
spectrum is now broad 
enough to enable the as- 
tronomer to determine the 
substances composing it. 


These are the substances 
found in the star. 
Moreover, this little in- 
strument enables the ob- 
server to tell whether the 





ASTRONOMICAL SPECTROSCOPE 





star is approaching the earth or moving 
away from it. If it is approaching, the 
spectrum increases in brightness; if re- 
ceding, the spectrum becomes fainter. 

Astronomical instruments have been 
so perfected that the heavenly bodies can 
be accurately measured. 
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HOW WE FIND OUR WAY BY THE 
STARS 

“Our real landmarks are not the pillars 
we rear, but the stars millions of miles 
away. —W arren. 

All inhabitants of the earth north of 
the equator see one object in the skies 
that never changes ; that is Polaris, or the 
Pole Star. An observer on the equator 
would see Polaris on the horizon directly 
in the north. As he moves northward this 
star rises one degree above the horizon 
for every degree of latitude traversed. 
'To an observer on the 45th parallel Po- 
laris would appear halfway between the 
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Tue Bic DIPPER AND THE POLE STAR 


horizon and the zenith. By observing the 
altitude one can determine approximately 
one’s latitude by the eye alone. By the 
use of instruments it can be determined 
exactly. 

Again, Polaris is north. If you can 
find Polaris you can always determine 
the other points of the compass. “But 
how can I find Polaris?” you ask. This 
star is one easily found. The Dipper, 


which is a part of the constellation Ursa 
Major, or the Great Bear, is in such a 
relative position to Polaris that the two 
stars forming the outer side of the cup 
point directly to this star, no matter 
what position the Dipper may be in. For 
this reason these stars are often called 
the “pointers.” 

Study the diagram, then find these 
stars in the sky. A little practice will en- 
able you to find Polaris at a glance. To 
the mariner on the boundless ocean and 
the traveler on the pathless desert this 
star is an infallible guide. 


WHY METEORS APPEAR AT REGULAR 
INTERVALS 


You have seen shooting stars and you 
have probably noticed that you see more 
shooting stars in some months than you 
do in others. If you have been a careful 
observer you have discovered that these 
stars are the most numerous in August 
and November, Let us see why. 

Shooting stars are meteors; that is, 
they are small dark bodies moving 
through space, in regular orbits, but these 
orbits are much more elliptical than those 
of the planets. The diagram shows the 
orbit of the November meteors. This or- 
bit approaches or touches the earth’s or- 
bit and crosses the orbits of Jupiter, Sat- 
urn and Uranus respectively at two 
points. 

The planets are so much larger than 
meteors that when the latter are brought 
near, the superior attraction of the planet 
draws the meteors to it. In case of the 
earth, the friction of the atmosphere 
raises their temperature to a white heat 
and they pass across the sky as balls of 
fire. Most of them burn out before they 
reach the surface, but occasionally a 
large meteor strikes the earth. 

It will readily be seen that more mete- 
ors will be drawn to the earth when it is 
near them. Meteors move through their 
orbits in groups, and if a large group of 
these bodies approaches the orbit when 
the earth is near, brilliant meteoric show- 
ers occur. 

There are a number of systems of me- 
teoric bodies, each having its own orbit. 
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Тһе earth approaches one of these orbits 
in August and another in November; 
therefore meteors, or shooting stars, are 
most numerous during those months. 
But the movements of the November me- 
teors and of the earth in their respective 
orbits are such that the largest groups of 
meteors are brought within the influence 
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of the earth's attraction every 33 years. 
In these years the November display of 
meteors is remarkably brilliant. The last 
one occurred in 1899. 


HOW TO SEE SUN SPOTS 


When seen through the telescope the 
sun shows numerous dark spots on its 
disk. These spots appear to be cavities 
opening into thc dark interior. Some of 
them are more than 100,000 miles across. 
If the earth were dropped into the center 
of one of these chasms it would seem but 
an atom in an immense space. 


But only the astronomer with a large 
telescope and delicate measuring devices 
can determine these facts. However, any 
boy or girl with a small telescope can see 
the spots on the sun. 

Darken the room and point the tele- 
scope through an opening in the shutter. 








SnuowiNc Sun Spots 


Hold a sheet of white cardboard a few 
inches from the eyepiece of the telescope. 
Move the telescope about until it points 
directly toward the sun. The full disk of 
the sun will then appear on the cardboard. 

Notice the black spots in this disk. 
These are images of sun spots. By this 
experiment the spots on the sun can be 
shown to a number of spectators at once. 

For a more extended study of astron- 
omy we refer you to the Suggested 
Courses of Reading department in Vol- 


‘ume VI, page IX, where will be found 


a complete list of astronomical subjects 
treated in these volumes. 

By careful study, under the guide of 
this Index one who has never studied 
astronomy may gain a good elementary 
knowledge of this most interesting 
science. 
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VII. Divisions of Time 
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1. Dav 
1. POLES or THE HEAVENS (a) Sidereal 
2. MEASUREMENTS (b) Solar 
(a) Celestial equator (c) Civil 
(b) Right ascension 2. YEAR 
(c) Declination 3. Момтн 
4. WEEK 
IV. The Solar System 
1. Sun VIII. The Stellar System 
2. PLANETS 
3. PLANETOIDS 1. STARS 
4. SATELLITES (a) Characteristics 
5. METEORS (b) Size 
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First magnitude 
1. Size-DISTANCE Second magnitude 
2. CHARACTERISTICS Other magnitudes 
(a) Photosphere Double and multiple stars 
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4. EFFECTS | (b) Milky Way 
(a) Light (c) Great Bear 
(b) Heat (d) Cassiopeia 
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(d) Attraction (f) Others 
VI. The Planets icu 1 
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Earth 3. GALILEO 
Mars 4. KEPLER, JOHANN 
Jupiter 5. NEWTON, Sir Isaac 
Saturn 6. LAPLACE, PIERRE SIMON 
Uranus 7. NEWCOMB, SIMON 
Neptune 8. YounG, CHARLES А. 
Planetoids 9. OTHERS 
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III. 
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II. 


III. 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF THE MOON 


Position in the Solar System V. 
1. A SATELLITE OF THE EARTH 
Size 
1. DIAMETER VI. 
2. Mass 
3. CoMPARE WiTH OTHER 
SATELLITES 
4. WEIGHT OF BODIES ON THE 
Моом VII. 


Distance from the Earth 
Motions 
1. AROUND THE EARTH 


2. AROUND THE SUN 
3. ON ITS AXIS 


Phases 

1. New Moon 

2. QUARTER 

3. Есіл. Moon 

Appearance and Structure 

1. To THE Хакер EYE 

2. THROUGH THE TELESCOPE 

3. CAUSE OF BRIGHT AND DARK 


Spots 
Eclipses 
1. OF THE Moon 
(a) Cause 
(b) Duration 
2. OF THE SUN 
(a) Cause 


(b) Duration 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF THE SUN 


Position in the Universe 
1. А STAR 
2. CENTER OF THE SOLAR Svs- 
TEM 
Size 
1. DIAMETER VI. 
2. Mass 
3. POWER OF ATTRACTION 
4 eee оғ BODIES IN. THE VIL 
5. COMPARE WITH OTHER STARS 
Distance from the Earth 
Parts 
1. PHOTOSPHERE 
2. CHROMOSPHERE VIII. 
3. CORONA 
Sun Spots 


1. GENERAL APPEARANCE 
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2. How то SEE Sun Spots 
3. SIZE 

4. FREQUENCY. 

5. MOVEMENT 

6 CAUSES 

Motions 


1. IN THE UNIVERSE 
2. ON ITS AXIS 


Power of the Sun 
1. ATTRACTION 


2. НЕАТ 
3. LIGHT 

Vegetable 
4. Lire | Animal 
Eclipses 
1. CAUSE 


2. DURATION 
3. FREQUENCY 
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INTRODUCTION 


Architecture is closely allied to paint- 
ing, sculpture and design on the one hand, 
to all the applied sciences on the other. 
From painting, sculpture and design we 
obtain the elements of beauty so essen- 
tial to the planning of a structure pleas- 
ing to the eye. From the applied sciences 
we obtain the knowledge of material es- 
sential to the strength and durability of 
the subject. 

In the general article Architecture, 
page 133, will be found a concise his- 
tory of the subject, and descriptions of 
the various styles of architecture from 
early to modern times. It is the purpose 
of the following pages to give some sug- 
gestions of how in its simplest forms 
architecture can be of great value in the 
construction of farm buildings, and to 
show by illustrations how these sugges- 
tions can be carried out. 





FARM BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Importance 


The farm home should be the center 
around which cluster all the activities of 
the farm, and the social activities of the 
inmates and the ties of affection which 
bind together the members of the family. 

The farm buildings should receive the 
most careful consideration. Тһе site 
should be selected with view to conven- 
ience of access from all parts of the farm, 
with due regard to the healthfulness of 
the location and the beauty of the sur- 
roundings. Neglect of any one of these 
considerations will be a cause of regret, 
if not of serious inconvenience and even 
unhappiness, in the years that follow. 

When the farm site is once established 
it cannot be changed without great ex- 
pense. It is therefore worth while to de- 
vote plenty of time to the choice of a 
location. 
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THE FARM HOUSE 

“Houses stand not for a month nor 
for a year, but for a generation ; by them 
the thrift of a community is judged, by 
them the ideals and taste of a commun- 
ity are formed. Не who deliberately 
builds an ugly house condemns himself as 
a poor citizen; while he who builds a 
beautiful house is a good citizen, for his 
personal effort contributes to the pub- 


lic welfare." 
—Helen Binkerd Young. ! 


“It is the home to which the tired 
worker retires after the toils of the day 
are over, to repose and refresh himself, 
and to enjoy that mellowing family life 
that lies at the base of all well-organized 
society ; and it is here also and not in the 
school, as is sometimes erroneously (and 
sometimes lazily, we fear) supposed, that 
the rising generation is builded up and 
imbibes the more vital part of its educa- 
tion, moral and physical." 

—James Casey. 


Planning the home, whether on the 
farm or in the town, is an important 


matter, and it should be given the best 


thought which the prospective occupants 
can give it. 

When once it is built the house be- 
comes the home for a lifetime. Since it 
is impractical to make extensive altera- 
tions, and since even minor alterations 
are expensive and inconvenient, the orig- 
inal plan should be as nearly perfect as 
possible. 


Suggestions 


The following suggestions will help 
in perfecting the plan: 

1. Begin to plan the house as soon 
as you think of building. It usually re- 
quires one or two years, at least, for 
preparation. 

2. Examine all the farmhouses you 
can, and adopt the good points in them. 
Don't fail to copy the ideas of others if 
they are good. 

3. Keep a plan notebook in which to 
record new ideas as they occur. 

4. Procure books of plans of farm- 
houses and study them. 


5. When you have collected all the 
ideas and suggestions you can, call in an 
architect who is accustomed to design- 
ing farmhouses, and submit them to him 
as the basis on which he is to work out 
the plans for your house. 

An architect is not an unnecessary ex- 
pense, as some may think. Не will dis- 
cover and remedy the defects in your 
plan and show you numerous little con- 
veniences which you may have over- 
looked. 

Moreover, a perfect plan combined 
with the architect's supervision of con- 
struction is quite sure to save more than 
it costs. 


Certain Details 


The farmhouse embodies convenience, 
comfort and beauty; in short, it should 
be as near an ideal home as the means 
and ingenuity of the builders can make 
it. It should embody many of those 
features which make the town home at- 
tractive to children and young people. 
Lack of these has doubtless driven many 
a boy and girl to the city. 

Тһе features we call attention to here 
are those too often entirely wanting or 
receiving but slight attention in many 
farmhouses. They are: 

Running Water. The problem of wa- 
ter supply is one of utmost importance. 
An abundance of pure water is essential, 
and it 1s just as important that the wa- 
ter be piped to the house for the fam- 
ily as to the barn for the stock. 

When built, the house should be piped 
for water to the kitchen, the laundry and 
the bathroom. Running water in the 
sleeping rooms is also an advantage, but 
not a necessity. 

With the present facilities for pump- 
ing water there is no reasonable excuse 
for not supplying the house with it. 

Bathroom. А bathroom is more nec- 
essary in a farmhouse than in a city 
house. With a water supply under pres- 
sure, the installation of bathroom fixtures 
is comparatively simple and the expense 
is not great. 

Open Grate. Whatever the system of 
heating and ventilation adopted, an open 
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А Море, Farm Номе 


fireplace іп the living room adds cheer 
and comfort to the home, and whenever 
practicable it should be installed. 

Heating and Ventilation. There is no 
longer occasion for stove heat in the 
country home. Furnaces burning coal or 
wood, as the locality may require, are 
common and inexpensive. When the 
plans for the house are drawn the heating 
and ventilating systems should be in- 
cluded. They will then meet the require- 
ments of the house, and work in a satis- 
factory manner. Moreover, the installa- 
tion of a water system requires a heating 
system that will warm the whole house, 
when the location is in a cool climate. 

Lighting. There are now so many 
efficient and inexpensive systems of light- 
ing farmhouses that there is at present 
little excuse for the use of kerosene 
lamps. Air-gas systems, which produce 
light by heating a mantle, are quite suc- 
cessful. Acetylene can be installed with 
but little more expense, and is generally 
more satisfactory because less liable to 
get out of order. 

Of course the electric light is ideal, 
provided the home is so situated that 


connection with the line carrying the 
main current is practicable. But here 
caution is necessary. Buildings should 
be wired only by experienced electri- 
cians, and the greatest care should be 
taken to prevent fires from crossed or 
exposed wires. 

Sewage. Тһе installation of a water 
system presupposes a sewer. The sewer 
should connect with the kitchen sink, the 
laundry and all bathroom fixtures. It 
should be laid below the frost line, and 
extend far enough from the buildings to 
prevent any injurious effects from its dis- 
charge. 

Models 


We herewith offer two plans as sug- 
gestive of what may be done in the con- 
struction of a country home. Both have 
the merit of being inexpensive, attractive 
and convenient. 

House. Тһе first is of а two-story 
house and was designed by Mr. A. Ray- 
mond Ellis. Its plan has been offered 
by the Woman's Home Companion and 
the National Builder. Тһе house is 
simple, has no waste space, is easy to 
construct and to heat. 
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We call special attention to the size 
and arrangement of the living room and 
to the arrangement of the chambers and 
bathroom on the second floor. The large 
chimney affords ample opportunity for 
an open fireplace in the living room. 
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spectacular. Тһе home-builder is there- 
fore cautioned to guard himself against 
such appeals. The exterior of the house 
should be pleasing and should harmonize 
with its natural surroundings. But in 
general, dwellings constructed along 










PLANs FoR А Море, FARM HOME 


Houses of this pattern, with a plain 
exterior, are not only less expensive to 
build, but they are also much more con- 
venient in their interior plans. More- 
over, such houses are more easily 
warmed and cost less for repairs than 
those containing numerous gables, roof 
valleys and angles. 

Sometimes architects lead home-mak- 
ers astray by their strong appeals to the 


plain, classic lines are the most pleasing 
and they are sure to stand best the test 
of time. 

For these reasons we have presented 
these plain, classic models as ideals 
worthy of careful consideration. They 
should be considered as suggestive. With 
these plans for a model any family 
should be able to work out from them 
the plans for an ideal home. 
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А Море. BuNGALOW 


Bungalow. The second plan is of a 
bungalow. This plan first appeared in 
the Ladies Home Journal, from which 
the following description is taken: 

The shape of this plan, almost square, 
is the most economical of space, while | 
the clever arrangement of the rooms | BEDROOM 
tends to reduce the labor of housekeep- 10'0"x 1370" 
ing to a minimum. | 

Its simplicity is the charm of this little 
bungalow. A single gable roof with 
sweeping eaves covers the whole of it. i 
including the porch. The absence of сох SPACE TOR 
columns affords an unobstructed view IUS 
from the front rooms. Interesting fea- 
tures of the design are the combination 
living room and dining room, with its 07126" 14/0"x 15*0" 
generous fireplace and built-in buffet, 
the large closets and the space provided 
for a wall bed, making the front bedroom 
available as a den if desired. And $1265 

` was the very moderate cost of this in- 
teresting little home. 

It is equally suitable for a small farm, 
a suburban residence or a village home. 
It suggests coziness and comfort, two PLAN For л Море, BuNcaLow 
features that pervade every real home. 
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MODERN DAIRY BARN—EXTERIOR 
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MODERN DAIRY BARN—STABLE 


Delicious milk comes from dairies where cleanliness and ventilation are the rule. 
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BARNS 

The barn or barns often form the 
most conspicuous buildings in the farm 
group. Their general location has al- 
ready been discussed, but a word should 
be said about their location with refer- 
ence to each other. Careful planning is 
necessary if needless travel and labor 
would be avoided. (Convenience saves 


Plan and Structure 

The plan and structure of the barn 
will be determined by: 

1. The purpose for which it is in- 
tended. 

2. 'The size of the farm. 

3. The amount to be invested in its 
construction. 

4. Тһе taste of the owner. 
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GrouND PLAN For Dairy Barn.—Ekblaw. 


The illustrations facing this page show the exterior and a view in the stable of a 


barn constructed on this plan. 


labor, and labor costs money; therefore 
the extra care and expense necessary to 
secure the best possible plans and loca- 
tion are a good investment. 

1. Have all stables so located іп ref- 
erence to hay mows and silos that the la- 


‘bor of feeding will be reduced to a min- 


imum. 
2. So plan the stables that they can 
be quickly and thoroughly cleaned and 


that the manure will be properly housed.” 


A clean, well-ventilated and well-lighted 
stable contributes much toward the health 
of the stock, and from this viewpoint 
alone warrants the expenditure neces- 
sary. 

These items require study of the rela- 
tive location of silos, barns and manure 
sheds. These being determined, theplanof 
the barn should next receive attention. 


This is one of the most modern plans for a dairy barn. 


On small farms what might be termed 
a general-purpose barn is usually erected. 
'That is, the barn serves as a storehouse 
for the hay and grain, and contains 
stables for horses and cattle, and may 
provide shelter for sheep and swine, 
while the basement or cellar is used for 
the storage of manure. Barns of this 
type are common in New England and 
some sections of New York. However, 
on the large farms, a separate barn for 
horses is usually found. 

On farms given to a special line of in- 
dustry, as dairying, the principal barn is 
planned especially for this industry. 


The Dairy Barn 


There are two general plans for the 
construction of dairy barns. One has the 
stables so arranged that the cows head 
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іп; the other, so that the cows head out. 
The first plan is generally considered 
more convenient, as well as more sani- 
tary. The ground plan for such a barn, 
for which we are indebted to Farm 
Structures by Ekblaw, is given on page 
3731. 
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Rounp Barn VERTICAL SECTION 


Тһе round barn with the silo in the center 
affords some points of advantage for a small 
barn. But the interior of a large barn con- 
structed on this plan is not well lighted. 


Тһе accompanying cuts show the ex- 
terior and interior of a barn constructed 
on this plan. Some details of construc- 
tion depend so much upon locality they 
are not treated here. The plan shows 
the dimensions of the structure. 


Round Barn 


Since the advent of the silo a new 
style of barn has become quite popular. 
It is circular, with the silo in the center, 
and stables surrounding it, as shown in 
the diagram. This barn is convenient 
and strong. 

SILOS 

The silo has become a necessity on 
most stock and dairy farms, and many 
more farmers would have silos did they 
realize their value. А good silo soon 
pays for itself, and is then a source of 
clear profit for many years. 





Location 


Тһе silo should be so located that it is 
convenient to fill and to empty, and it 
should be sheltered from cold winds. 
Some prefer to place the silo in the barn, 
but this is seldom advisable, because it 
occupies space which can be otherwise 
used to better advantage. The only sav- 
ing is in the roof, which is a small part 
of the structure. 


Construction 


Three sorts of material are in general 
use in the construction of silos— wood, 
hollow tile and concrete. Probably the 
wood or stave silos outnumber those of 
all other materials. Whatever the ma- 
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Stave silos аге in very general use. They 
are less expensive than those of brick or con- 
crete, but they are not so durable. 











А STAVE Sito 
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terial used, careful attention should be 
given to the following features: 
Foundation. 'The foundation must be 
solid and strong enough to sustain the 
great weight of the superstructure with- 
out settling. It should extend downward 
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PLAN For Sito Door 


The size and number of doors must be de- 
termined when the silo is planned. 


to solid ground below the frost line, and 
should be well underdrained to prevent 
the accumulation of water from seepage. 
Brick, stone and mortar are all suitable 
materials for the foundation, but con- 
crete is the best. 

Walls. The walls of the silo must be 
smooth on the inside, air-tight and strong. 

The stave silo is usually made of long 
staves 2” by 6” and held together in bar- 
tel form by steel hoops. This type of 
silo is comparatively inexpensive, tight 
and in every way successful. If neces- 
sary it can be taken down and relocated, 
without loss, except the foundation. 


Stave silos are usually built by firms 
which make this a business, and shipped 
ready to erect. 

In the employment of concrete either 
concrete blocks or the solid wall may be 
adopted. The concrete silo is more dur- 
able than any other, but it is also more 
expensive. It is rapidly coming into use. 





Sito Door 


The ends of the staves are beveled, so that 
tight joints will be formed when the door is 
pressed into place in packing the silage. 


Doors. The number of doors must be 
decided upon before the staves are put 
up. Doors are usually from two and 
one-half to three feet apart, or they may 
be continuous. The door should be about 
two feet wide and three feet long. The 
doors are sawed out of the staves, the 
cuts being made at an angle of 45°, so 
that the lateral pressure of the silage will 
hold the door in place. The doors must 
fit tightly or the air leaking in around 
them will cause the silage to decay. An 
outside clamp which has a leverage is 
also an advantage, since the door is se- 
cured firmly in position regardless of the 
lateral pressure from the silage. 

The continuous door is a convenience, 
but it is somewhat difficult to construct 
and adds to the expense of the silo. 

Roof. The roof can be of light ma- 
terial and it adds only slightly to the ex- 
pense of the silo. Some think the roof 
unnecessary, since the top layer of the 
silage will spoil with or without the roof, 
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but more silage is spoiled in the open-top 
silos; besides, the roof gives the silo a 
finished appearance. 
Size 

Тһе size of the silo depends upon the 
number of cattle to be 
fed, and the length of 
time the feeding is to 
continue. Тһе best au- 
thorities claim that, af- 
ter feeding is begun, the 
silage should be removed 
at the rate of at least 
two inches a day to pre- 
vent mold. Silos vary 
from 8 to 22 feet in di- 
ameter, but it is not wise 
to exceed a diameter of 
20 feet. In height they 
may extend to a limit of 
60 feet, but the extra ex- 
pense in filling and emp- 
tying makes this height 
undesirable. A silo 
should seldom exceed 30 
feet in height. А silo 
with a capacity of 90 
tons will feed 25 cows 
180 days. One with a 
capacity of 120 tons will 
feed the same herd 240 
days. Experienced silo 
builders are able to tell 
the size of silo necessary 





power or a gasoline engine for unloading 
is also a paying investment on a large 
grain farm. А 
A corn crib should not be too wide; 
from eight to nine feet is the maximum 
width. 


It may be any length desired. 
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to comply with given 
conditions. 


GRANARIES AND 
CRIBS 

Farms on which large 
quantities of cereals are 
raised should have granaries for storing 
the grain, and cribs for drying the corn 
in the ear. 

The granary should be strong, tight 
and rat-proof. Making the foundation 
and floor of concrete is a sure means of 
excluding vermin. If the bins have 
slanting floors and chutes through which 
the grain can be run to the wagons, con- 
siderable expense in loading is saved. A 
movable elevator operated by horse 





Сохскете SILO AND SILo FILLER 


The concrete silo is rapidly coming into use. While more 
expensive than those made of wood, it is much more durable 
and has the advantage of always being air-tight. 


The foundation should be so constructed 
that rats and mice cannot gain access (0 
the corn. One by six fencing is good 
material for the sides. There should be 
an inch space between the boards to pro- 
vide"for free circulation of the air. 

Corn cribs are usually unsightly struc- 
tures, but much of this unsightliness can 
be avoided without extra expense, if due 
care is exercised in planning their pro- 
portions and design. 
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FARM MACHINE SHED 


More farm machinery rusts out than wears out. 


° 
A machine shed soon pays for 


itself in prolonging the usefulness of the machinery it protects from the weather. 


MACHINE SHEDS 

"More machinery rusts out than wears 
out" is a common saying among farmers 
in some sections. Nevertheless, these 
same farmers are victims of their own 
negligence. Even if lumber is expensive 
it pays to erect sheds to house machin- 
ery. 

When unprotected from the weather 
the average life of a harvester and binder 
is about five seasons. The use of the 
harvester does not exceed five or six 
weeks a season, and with proper care 
it should last several times five years. 

A machine shed should be as simple 
as possible. If 18 or 20 feet wide the 
roof can be made self-supporting with- 
out a truss, a desirable feature, since the 
interior of the shed should be free from 
posts. The shed should have a concrete 
or plank floor. The concrete is better 
but a little more expensive. The front 
should consist of sliding doors large 
enough for free passage of the imple- 
ments. Of course open sheds are usable, 
but they are not as desirable. 

It is a good plan to make the shed 
large enough to admit of partitioning off 
a section eight or ten feet long for a 
shop. 





ELEVATOR PIT 





Cross SECTION oF MODEL GRANERY 


A granery is essential on every farm where 
large quantities of grain are raised. 
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III. 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURE 


Scope and Meaning V. 


Oriental Nations 
1. EGYPTIAN 


(a) Pyramids and temples VI. 
(b) Material and 
ornamentation 
2. ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN 
(a) Relation to Egyptian VII 
(b) Structures and : 
material ' 
Greek 
1. Іомтлм, Doric AND CORIN- VIII. 
THIAN 
2. CELEBRATED GREEK STRUC- 
TURES 
3. MaTERIAL 
Roman IX. 
1. BORROWED FROM THE GREEK 
2. USE ОЕ THE ARCH 
3. THE COLONNADE 
4, INFLUENCE OF ARCHITECTURE 
PAINTING 
Scope and Meaning IV. 


Early Period 


1. EcvPT 
(a) Decorations on walls 
of sepulchres and on 
mummy cases 
(b) Walls of public build- 
ings у. 
(c) Characteristic features 
2. BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 
(a) Compare with 


Egyptian 
(b) Subjects 
3. GREECE 
(a) Famous artists VI. 
(b) Decorations оп statu- 
ary and buildings 
4. ROME 
(a) Compare with Grecian 
painting 
Medieval Period VII. 


1. PAINTING AN ADJUNCT OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

2. EFFECT OF CHRISTIANITY 

3. DEVELOPMENT IN ITALY 
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Byzantine 

1. THE DOME AND CUPOLA 
2. CHURCHES AND MosQUES 
Romanesque 


1. THE SEMICIRCULAR ARCH 
2. Crypts, FAÇADES, VAULTS 
AND THE RIBBED GROIN 


Gothic 

1. DisriNGUISHING FEATURE 

2. Most IMPORTANT EXAMPLES 

Renaissance 

1. ORIGIN AND RELATION TO 
Previous SCHOOLS 


2. CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS 
3. Brst-KNOWN STRUCTURES 


Modern 
1. RELATION TO PREVIOUS 
SCHOOLS 


2. STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
3. REMARKABLE EXAMPLES 


Renaissance 
I. ITALY 
(a) Famous schools and 
artists 


2. NETHERLANDS 
(a) Development of paint- 
ing in Flanders 


High Renaissance 


1. ITALY 
(a) Florentine and Vene- 
tian schools 
2. GERMANY, HOLLAND AND 
FLANDERS 


The 17th and 18th Centuries 

1. Ггтсн AND FLEMISH 
SCHOOLS 

2. CONTRIBUTIONS OF SPAIN 
AND FRANCE 

3. CONTRIBUTIONS OF ENGLAND 


The 19th Century 

1. Romantic MOVEMENT 
2. THE IMPRESSIONISTS 

3. THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 
4. AMERICAN PAINTING 


CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Something to do, something to think about, something to enjoy in the woods, 
with view always to character-building, for manhood, not for scholarship, is the 


first aim of education. 


Every normal boy and girl likes to 
work with the hands; any normal boy 
and girl possesses to a certain degree the 
power of invention. In the boy this is 
manifest in many attempts to construct 
tools, tents and sometimes intricate ma- 
chinery or apparatus, such as that for 
wireless telegraphy. 

In the girl the inventive tendency is 
seen in the creation of new styles of 
dress for dolls, the making of new deco- 
rative designs and attempts to improve 
upon established methods in the dis- 
charge of household duties. 

In their opportunities to give free ex- 
ercise to this inventive power, the boys 
and girls who live in the country have 
the advantage over their city cousins, 
for in the city almost everything is 
placed in the home or school ready for 
use. 

This desire to know how things are 
made, to invent, gives rise to innumerable 
questions which teachers and parents 
often find troublesome, but which, never- 
theless, should receive careful attention, 
and it is the purpose of the following 
pages to assist in answering some of 
these questions by giving simple direc- 
tions for making articles which boys and 
girls enjoy. 

HOW TO MAKE KITES 
Common Kites 

Almost every boy twelve years of age 
has made a common kite. 

The frame may have one or two cross- 
sticks, but two secure greater strength 
and durability. The diagram shows how 
these are put together and their relative 
lengths. The exact length of each de- 
pends upon the size of kite desired. The 
beginner will manage a small kite better 
than a large one. А good proportion of 
length to width is 7 to 5; that is, if AB 


—Birch-Bark Roll, 1904. 


is 21 inches long, CD should be 15 inches 
long; if AB is 42 inches long, CD should 
be 30 inches. This is a good size. 

To determine the length of the second 
crosspiece, EF, cut notches in the ends of 
AB and CD, and draw a light strong 
cord tightly around the frame and tie it 
in position. 





Common KITE 


The bridle and girding cords should 
be attached at A, D, B and C. Attach the 
cord by a slip knot so that it can be 
easily slipped on the bridle until the kite 
balances well in the air. 

Cover with strong paper or a light 
cloth. Cut the cover large enough to al- 
low one-half inch for folding over the 
frame and fastening. 
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Man Kite 


Тһе man kite, or boy kite, is interest- 
ing and is easily made. 

Cut two light straight sticks, each 3 
feet 9 inches long (1,1). These are for 
the legs. 

Cut a third stick 2 feet 6 inches long 
(2). This is for the spine. Cut a fourth, 
3 feet 5 inches long (3). This is for the 
arms. With a piece of split bamboo or 
rattan make a hoop (4) 8 inches in di- 
ameter. This is for the head. 





Fasten this hoop to one end of the 
stick to be used for the spine by tying 
it firmly with strong light string. Be 
sure that this stick passes through the 
center of the circle. 

Find the middle point of the arm stick 
and mark it. Measure 7 inches from this 
point to the right, and mark the distance 
on the stick. Measure 7 inches to the 
left and mark the point. 

Now with a tack or a small brad, nail 
the arm stick at its middle point to the 
spine, placing it a few inches below the 
hoop. 

In the same manner nail the leg sticks 
to the arm stick at the points marked. Be 
sure that the arm stick is at right angles 
to the spine. 


Cross the leg sticks and spread them 
until the lower ends are at least three 
feet apart; then nail them to the spine. 

You now have the frame for the kite. 
This is completed by attaching small 
ovals to the ends of the arm (5, 5) and 
leg (6,6) sticks, for hands and feet. 
These circles can be made of the same 
material as that for the head, or of light 
wire. Be careful to make the circles for 
the hands the same size; also those for 
the feet. Otherwise the kite will not bal- 
ance. 

Put on the string as indicated by the 
dotted lines, and cover with strong tis- 
sue paper. By using paper of different 
colors for pants and coat, a very striking 
figure can be made. 

The bridle can be attached as in the 
common kite. 


Box Kite 

The box kite has strong lifting power, 
but it is more difficult to construct than 
those already described. Of course the 
larger the kite, the greater its lifting 
power, but one 42 inches long and a 
little over 18 inches wide is large enough 
to begin with. 





Box KITE 


The frame for such a kite requires 
four sticks of light wood, such as white 
pine, basswood or spruce. The sticks 
should be М inch square and 42 inches 
long. 

For braces, use four pieces % by М 
inch, and cut them 26 inches long. Nail 
these together in pairs, being sure that 
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the sticks cross each other at their mid- 
dle points at exactly right angles. Cut a 
small notch in the ends of each brace 
so that they will fit on to the long sticks. 
It is well to make the braces a little lon- 
ger than the measure given, so that they 
will fit tightly. 

Cut two bands of cloth (light muslin 
or cambric is. best) 74 inches long 
and 12 inches wide. Turn the ends of 
these bands under 14 inch and hem them. 


Mark each band off into sections 18% . 


inches long. In each case make a pencil 


mark across the band at right angles to: 


the margin. 

Tack the bands along the pencil marks 
to the long pieces of wood so that the 
outer edge of each band will be even 
with the ends of the sticks. This will 
leave an open space 18 inches wide be- 
tween the bands. 

Put in the braces and attach the bridle 
as shown in the illustration. Tie the 
string with a slip knot so that it can be 
easily moved on the bridle to balance the 
kite. With practice a boy will become 
very skillful in the use of this kite. 


HOW TO MAKE A WATER TELESCOPE 


When you go to Catalina Island you 
can go out in a "glass-bottomed" boat 
and view the wonderful and beautiful 
objects that live in the sea. But you do 
not need to go to Catalina or even to the 


seashore to see many interesting objects · 


that live in the water. А simple device 
which any ingenious boy can make will 
enable one to study the plants and ani- 
mals that live in rivers and lakes. 





WATER TELESCOPE 


Construct a square box about 3 feet 
long and 8 or 10 inches in diameter. Be- 
fore nailing the box together put a good 
coat of paint made of white or red lead 
on the edges of the boards, so as to 
make the joints water-tight. 

Fit a piece of window glass of double 
thickness to опе end of the box. Make 


the joints water-tight by using paint and 
putty. Put the box in water, glass-end 
down. Look into it and see what you 
can discover. If the joints leak tighten 
them with putty. 

With this simple apparatus you should 
be able to see distinctly in clear water 
objects 30 feet below the surface. 

HOW TO MAKE A PAPER BALLOON 

For small balloons, such as are ordi- 
narily used on the Fourth of July, tissue 
paper is the best material. For large ones 
manila should be used. 

Decide upon the height of the balloon, 
then make the strips for the gores about 
one-third longer; that is, for a balloon 
4 feet high the strips should be 6 feet 
long. A balloon of this size will require 
13 gores, each coming to a point at the 
top, 4 inches wide at the bottom and a 
foot wide at the widest point. 


A Gore 


To Make the Gores. Paste sheets of 
tissue paper to obtain strips of the re- 
quired length. Second, make a pattern of 
strong manila paper. The strip should 
be 6 feet long and 1 foot wide, and 
should be a perfect rectangle. Fold the 
strip lengthwise through the middle. At 
one end of the strip measure 2 inches 
from the fold and mark the point; 1 foot 


‘above the bottom measure 3/5 inches 


from the fold and mark the point; 2 
feet from the bottom measure 5 inches; 
at 3 feet 4 inches measure off 6 inches; 
at 4 feet measure off 5 inches; at 5 feet 
measure off 3 inches; at the top nothing. 

Connect these points by a curved line 
and cut the pattern along this line. If 
the work is carefully done you will have 
a gore 4 inches wide at the bottom, 1 
foot wide at the widest place, and com- 
ing to the point at the top. 
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Cut the tissue gores by this pattern. 
Fold the gores as the pattern was folded 
for cutting. 

Lay the first gore on the floor and place 
the second upon it so that the curved 
edges will meet. Let the lower gore pro- 
ject to the right about a quarter of an 
inch. With a brush cover this narrow 
margin with paste, then fold it over, and 
with a cloth or the hand press it down 
firmly on the second gore. Proceed in 
like manner until all the gores are pasted 
together. Then join the last two edges. 


Parer BALLOON 


Make a hoop of rattan or light wire 
to fit the mouth of the balloon. Stretch 
two fine wires across the hoop so that 
they will cross each other at right angles 
in the center. Fasten the hoop in posi- 
tion by pasting the ends of the gores 
around it. 

Hold the balloon so that the mouth 
will be against a light wind, or use a large 
fan and fill it with air. When filled, in- 
spect it for leaks. If there is an open- 
ing at the top paste a piece of paper 
over it. 

Procure some old-style lamp wick and 
wind it into a loose ball 217 to 3 inches 


in diameter. Run a wire through the ball 
and attach some wire hooks to each end 
of this wire so that the ball can be 
quickly attached to the cross wires in 
the mouth of the balloon. 

Saturate the ball with alcohol or kero- 
sene. 

Fill the balloon with air, hold it in an 
upright position, attach the ball and ig- 
nite it. Hold the balloon until it begins 
to rise; then let it go. 

If the balloon can be filled with hot air 
before placing the ball in position it will 
ascend higher than otherwise. 

Balloons should not be sent up when 
there is a wind because they are soon 
blown over and set on fire. 


HOW TO MAKE A RIGHT ANGLE 

One frequently wants to make a right 
angle when without a carpenter's square. 
Such an angle can be quickly and accu- 
rately made with a foot rule or any 
straight measure marked into inches. 

To make the angle, measure a line 8 
inches long (AB) and mark it. At one 





a 22 B 
А RicHT ANGLE 


end of this line measure a line 6 inches 
long (AC), running it as nearly perpen- 
dicular to the first as possible. Mark 
this line lightly. Place the measure on B 
and extend it to C, so that a triangle 15 
formed with the measure making the 
third side. If the two lines are perpen- 
dicular B and C will be 10 inches apart. If 
the distance is more or less than 10 inches 
mark the 10-inch point on the surface 
upon which the lines are drawn and ге- 
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construct the line AC, drawing it through 
this point. The angle formed is a right 
angle. 

This is a practical application of the 
principe of the right triangle. The 
length of the hypothenuse (the side op- 
posite the right angle) of a right tri- 
angle is equal to the square root of the 
sum of the squares of the other two 
sides. 


6? — 36 8? — 64 
64 + 36 — 100 
v 100 = 10 


Low ground should be avoided because 
it is liable to be damp; it may also be 
infested with mosquitoes. 
Setting Up the Tents 

Tents are so easily procured that it is 
safe to assume that you are to have a 
tent for your shelter. The common wall 
tent shown in the illustration is the most 
satisfactory for general purposes. The 
A tent is simpler but less convenient. A 
wall tent 9 feet square will furnish ac- 
commodations for four people. The wall 
tent has a ridge pole and three standards. 





A WaLL TENT 


CAMP LIFE 

Every boy and girl enjoys camping out 
for a few weeks in the summer. But the 
enjoyment is much greater if one knows 
ow to camp. The lad living in the 
country where timber is plentiful learns 
more or less woodcraft in connection 
with his farm tasks, but the city lad en- 
ters a new world the first time he goes 
into the woods. Those without experi- 
ence in camping will find the following 
suggestions helpful: 


Selecting the Site 
(Тһе camp should be located on a spot 
higher than the surrounding land, or on 
a slope, so that the site will be dry. A 
South slope under large trees is ideal, 
Provided fuel and water are convenient. 


The ridge pole should be placed under 
the canvas so that it comes exactly in 
the middle. The guy ropes should be at- 
tached to the upper end of each standard 
at the ends of this pole, and strong 
stakes be provided for securing these 





Ах А TENT 





ropes. The standards and the canvas 
over them should be raised and held in 
position until the guy ropes are fast- 
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ened. Then the other ropes can be drawn 
taut and fastened, and the tent is up 
ready for use. 

In adjusting the ropes care must be 
taken to bring the standards to a ver- 
tical position. 

Dig a trench about 6 inches deep and 
2 or 3 feet from the wall around the 
tent except in front. This will prevent 
the water from running under the can- 
vas when it rains. ; 

Making Camp Fires 

Your fire is for good cheer, for com- 
fort and for cooking. There are several 
ways of making a camp fire, and per- 
haps his ability to make the sort of fire 
he wants is the highest test of the camp- 
er's skill. 





A SIMPLE PoTHANGER 


Тһе fire should be planned for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. There are 
three plans which may be used success- 
fully for cooking. The simplest of these 
is the common pothanger shown іп. the 
illustration. With this arrangement a 
small fire is sufficient to boil the pot. 





PoTHANGER WITH Two STANDARDS 


A more pretentious arrangement is that 
having two standards driven into the 
ground and supporting a horizontal pole 
upon which the pots are hung. This ar- 


rangement gives a firmer support than 
the former, and will admit of hanging 
two or more pots over the fire at once. 





AF 


The third plan consists in placing two 
logs about six or eight inches apart, and 
making the fire between them. Common 
pothangers can be used in this plan as 
in the first. But this plan makes the best 
fire for roasting or frying. With a good 
bed of coals between the logs and a thin. 
flat stone or piece of sheet iron to lay 
over them, a very good camp stove is 
provided. 9 





Тһе fourth plan shows how to arrange 
logs for a fire that will last for several 
hours, possibly all night. Firewood 
should be.placed between the logs lying 
on the ground, for the purpose of start- 
ing the fire. 


THE CAMP STOVE 

For a permanent camp something more 
durable than the fires described above 15 
necessary. А very convenient and dur- 
able camp stove can be made on the fol- 
lowing plan: 

Тһе material required consists of some 
stones which can be made into walls for 
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the sides of the stove, a large, thin stone 
or a piece of sheet iron for the top, a 
piece of sheet iron for the door, and two 
or three joints of old stove pipe for a 
chimney. If the camp is on a slope make 





T 5 
A Camp STOVE 


an excavation like the one shown in the 
illustration. Pack the walls with clay or 
other earth to make them practically air- 
tight. Set the stove pipe so that the air 
cannot leak in around the base, and the 
stove will have a good draft. Such a 
stove is durable, convenient and requires 
less fuel than an open fire. 


HOW TO MAKE A SIMPLE MICRO- 
SCOPE 

_ This microscope can be made by an 
Ingenious boy without expense. Take a 
thin piece of metal about 1/32 of an inch 
thick. Cut it about one inch square and 
drill a hole 1/16 of an inch in diameter 
through the center A. 
. Mount this on a stand about four 
inches high. Underneath the metal plate 
there should be a stage which can be 
raised or lowered for carrying the slide, 
and below this a small mirror, set so as 
to form an angle of forty-five degrees 
with the surface of the slide. The stand 
сап be made in this form: 

C represents the holder of the plate, 
D the slide carrier and Е the mirror. The 
base and stand must be heavy enough 


to allow the stand to set firmly upon the 
table. The slide for holding the object 
should be made of a piece of thin glass 
and should be about 1 inch wide and 
2% inches long. The glass should be 
perfectly transparent and free from de- 
fects. 

To provide a lens, dip a pointed stick 
into water and allow it to drip until a 
drop of water remains on the end. By 
touching the stick very carefully to the 
aperture in the metal plate, transfer the 
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А Water MICROSCOPE 





drop of water to the opening in the plate. 
You will then have a lens that will mag- 
nify nearly 100 diameters. Place the ob- 
ject on the slide, hold the eye near the 
lens and quickly raise or lower the slide 
carrier until the magnified image be- 
comes distinct. With this little mechan- 
ism the hairs on the edge of a fly's wing, 
the scales of a butterfly or moth, and 
other interesting objects can be seen. 
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It is the glory and good of Art 
That Art remains the one way possible 


Of speaking truth. 


What does a picture mean to you? 
Have you any standards by which you 
are able to measure a work of art? If 
во, you are an exception. 

Nearly every city has one or more art 
collections, and these may be enjoyed by 
the general public without cost on cer- 
tain days. But, unfortunately, this op- 
portunity is of little or no value to the 
majority of our people, because they are 
unable to appreciate the works of the 
great masters. 

This discussion is not for the art crit- 
ics, but is designed to indicate to the lay 
mind the fundamental points of analysis 
of a picture. Painting is considered his- 
torically and technically in the article be- 
ginning on page 2140. The great artists 
are treated biographically in their proper 
places. Architecture and sculpture are 
also treated under their respective titles. 

The benefits to be derived from a cul- 
tivation of the artistic sense are: 

1. Development of taste. How sadly 
this quality is wanting is attested by the 
inartistic arrangement of furnishings, 
light and decorations in the average 
home, office or store. 

2. A stimulus to the imagination. 
Imagination was formerly thought to be 
essential only to the poet, musician or 
painter, but today it is recognized that 





— Browning. 


all great constructive geniuses—men of 
intensely practical and active lives—are 
possessed of strong imaginative power. 
Every important engineering achieve- 
ment existed first in the imagination of 
some practical mind. 

3. An enlargement of the opportuni- 
ties for pleasure. 


ART IS GROWTH 


When we view a modern painting of 
a lifelike figure that seems to move, or 
a landscape that we feel that we could 
step out on, we should bear in mind that 
the marvelous skill of our artists was 
not at the command of the painter of a 
few centuries ago. Тһе present mastery 
of technique has been developed through 
long years of study, experimentation and 
labor. Nor has this development been 
steadily upward. Periods of growth and 
achievement have been interrupted by 
periods of decline. 

While many ancient nations, including 
the Egyptians, produced paintings, the 
work of their artists is so crude as to 
merit no consideration here. 

In order fully to understand a picture 
we must try to see it with the eyes of 
the painter's own age, to recognize in 
his art what were his objects and his 
ideals, and to ascertain what were 
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Tue AnceLus—Millet 


This is, perhaps, the best known of the works of Millet (page 1850), though 
not his best painting, critics agree. It is the verdict of experts that The Sower 
and The Gleaners are superior to this more popular picture. The picture derives 
its name from a prayer (page 102). In the distance faintly seen on the horizon, 
a superb exemplification of the principle of linear and aerial petspective, is the 
church tower where hangs the angelus bell, whose tones have moved the peasants 
to reverential attitude. Another technical excellence of Millet disclosed in this 
picture, as in nearly all others he made, is his mastery of the human figure. 
'This is due to his study of the nude. It is pointed out that the dresses worn by 
his figures are not clothes, but drapery through which the forms and movements 
of the body are strongly felt, and their contour shows a grand breadth of line 
which strikes the eye at once. Millet had an extraordinary power of memory 
which enabled him to recall every detail of attitude or gesture. The scorn of the 
truly great artist for trivial details in seeking to convey an impression through 
broad effects is also strikingly exemplified in this picture. 


the ideals and qualities most prized by 
his contemporaries. We must recog- 
nize that old paintings are sometimes 
valuable, not because of their perfection, 
but because they combined good qual- 
thes with imperfections; and because it 
is through the study of these imperfec- 


tions—the meager drawings, hard out- 
lines, erroneous perspectives and con- 
ventional glories—that we are able to 
appreciate better and understand the . 
succeeding steps which have been taken, 
down to the present day standards of 
technical freedom and power. It should 
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also be borne in mind that paintings are 
not necessarily good because they are 
old any more than paintings are neces- 
sarily masterpieces because they were 
executed by the men whose names have 
become famous in art. It should be re- 
membered that even the greatest mas- 


ters of all times did mediocre work at 
times. 


NATIONAL INFLUENCES ON ART 


Not only is it possible for the art 
critic to tell approximately the date a 
painting was made, but it is not difficult 
for him to decide whether a picture be 
Italian, Flemish, Spanish or English. In 
fact, this discrimination is possible to 
many who are not at all to be consid- 
ered as connoisseurs. “Хо one could 











PortraIt—Gainsborough 


The feathery touch of Gainsborough (page 1119) is seen 


here at its best. 
characteristics of his art. 


Elegance, refinement and grace are the chief 
: Gainsborough and Reynolds stand 
preeminent as delineators of beautiful women. 


Their favorite 


subjects were aristocratic English ladies. 
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Fruit VENDERS—Mnurillo 


This work by Murillo (page 1940) is a striking example 
of the ability of a genius to transform a commonplace scene 
into one of rare charm and beauty. Тһе personality of the 
artist is also revealed strongly in Murillo's work. Хо one, 
even a person with only a smattering of art knowledge, could 
mistake this picture for the work of any other artist. 


mistake one of Jan van Eyck's plain- 
faced, high-browed Madonnas for any 
but a Flemish burgher's wife, a class to 
this day singularly devoid of grace or 
beauty," says Robert Clermont Witt, 
М. А, an eminent English art critic; 


again, "How essentially Spanish are 
Murillo's dark-skinned, black-eyed beg- 
gar boys; and who could mistake the 
graceful and elegant types of Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and Romney for any but 
well-born English men and women? In 
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Italy, indeed, compounded as she was 
of many units, the distinction is carried 
even farther. Тһе Florentine differed 
from the Venetian as though the two 
cities had varied, not only in forms of 
government and history, but in national- 
ity itself." 

It is generally recognized that the cli- 
mate, religion and even the physical as- 
pects of a country all exert an influence 
on the art of that country, and this 
influence can be detected and observed 
5y even the amateur in art study. 


INDIVIDUALITY OF THE ARTIST 


In just the same way that it is pos- 
sible for the experienced art critic to 
decide what nation and what time pro- 
duced a certain art work, it is possible 
for him to tell almost certainly what 
artist produced a given picture. This 
applies, of course, to works which are 
worthy of high consideration. It is a 
difficult problem to analyze the peculiar- 
ities of the different artists, but there is 
rio disputing the fact that each has his 
own individual manner of rendering 
form or color. Certain methods of 
painting hand and ear, of drapery or 
landscape background are peculiar to 
each artist. This is noticeable even 
among the early painters who may have 
nearly the same conventional methods 
as their contemporaries. Filippo Lippi 
is noted for his broad type of hand and 
ear; Paris Bordone reveals a curious 
crumpled way of rendering drapery; 
Giulo Romano has a characteristic full, 
fleshy upper lip which differentiates him 
from his fellow workers even though in 
many respects he is similar. Even the 
veriest tyro in art can tell a Murillo at 
first glance. 

It is in this individuality when it is 
in the direction of attaining greater 
power and freedom in art that one finds 
one of the marks of genius. Velásquez 
is a striking example of a painter who, 
by reason of his strong individuality and 
power, stands out in bold relief from 
among his contemporaries. It is in this 
way that some painters exerted their 


great influence on art and came to give 
their name to certain "schools" of art. 
Such transcending geniuses as Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt and 
Rubens, each of whom stood at the head 
of a large “school,” have exerted far- 
reaching influence on painting. Of 
these, Raphael attained the highest point 
of technical perfection and coupled with 
it a marvelous creative power. 

That the influence of a great artistic 
individuality persists long after death 
one may see demonstrated in the traces 
of Titian to be found in many of the 
pictures of Van Dyck, Delacroix and 
Watts. How many noted painters were 
inspired by Rembrandt! Rubens’ influ- 
ence can be detected in the work of 
Watteau, Hogarth and many others. 

Thus, in studying a picture we should 
take into consideration the personality 
and life of the painter and of the cir- 
cumstances which led him to choose the 
subject of his picture or treat it as he 
has. Take Rembrandt's Night Watch, 
for example: What suggested this idea 
to him? Was his motive ambition or 
rivalry? Did he paint it to keep his 
creditors at bay and provide for his 
family? Did he dash it off red-hot in 
a fine frenzy of inspiration as Tintoretto 
or Frans Hals would seem to have 
worked, or was it, as with Leonardo, 
the result of long periods of toil and 
study and thought? Did the subject of 
the picture form slowly in the painter's 
brain, and was it worked out piece by 
piece, as is apparently true of the 
achievements of the great masters, ог 
was it a glimpse of some face or scene 
that flashed across the artist's vision? 

Not only should we take into consid- 
eration the character of the painter and 
the time in which he worked, but we 
should also study the work with regard 
to the period in the artist's life in which 
the subject under study is being consid- 
ered. Artists, like poets and writers. 
pass through periods of development. 
and the early work of even a Raphael 
or a Velásquez compares unfavorably 
with even the poorest achievements o! 
their days of full power. 
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ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT PORTRAIT PAINTINGS 





Tue Synpics or THE Сіотн Hatt—Rembrandt 


This painting of the great Dutch master was executed towards the close of his career 
at a time when the genius of Rembrandt (see page 2422) had reached full maturity. Nearly 
thirty years separate this painting from The Lesson in Anatomy, years of long-continued 
observation and labor. The knowledge thus gathered, the problems solved, the mastery 
obtained, are shown here in abundance. “Rembrandt,” says one admirer, “returns here to 
the simplest gamut of color, but shows his skill in the use of it, leaving on the spectator an 
impression of absolute enjoyment of the result, unconscious of the means. The plain 
burghers dealing with the simple concern of their gild arrest our attention as if they were 
makers of history. They live forever; and we close our eyes to the strange perspective of 
the table.” 

When we stand before this painting we are struck by the effect that is produced by 
the artist without the use of strong coloring. The management of the lighting arrange- 
ments, the composition of the picture, the countless devices the artist has used to bring the 
several characters into harmony and unity, are all undeniably the achievements of a great 
genius. And yet these achievements are only possible after an infinite amount of labor and 
study. What sometimes appears to be the result of inspiration is usually due to long and 
persistent toil, practice and thought. 

It would be instructive to make an examination of the perspective of the table in this 
picture. 
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THE SUBJECT 


One of the errors of judgment most 
noticeable in the uninformed 15 the tend- 
ency to place too much emphasis on 
the subject of a picture, and to give too 
little attention to the skill of the artists. 
'Thére is, in fact, a tendency among in- 
ferior painters to attract attention by 
the sensational nature of the subject, 
rather than by the mastery of its treat- 





ment. With the truly great artist the most 
commonplace subjects, even ugly or gro- 
tesque characters, make masterpieces oí 
pictorial art. 

'There are three main divisions of sub- 
jects, historical, landscape and genre, or 
common life. Тһе historical is again 
divided into the religious, mythological, 
allegorical and portrait. 








LaucHiNG CavarrER—H als 


In this marvelous portrait Frans Hals (page 1262) has 
given us a magnificent example of vigorous brushwork com- 
bined with wonderful delicacy in working out the pattern of 
the dress. Observe how well placed in the frame is the figure. 
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THe VampirE—Burne-J ones 


This famous painting by Burne-Jones (page 425) was the 


inspiration of Kipling’s poem of the same name. 
He had little concern for the 


was a pronounced idealist. 


Burne-Jones 


details of the actual world about him. He was a master of 
composition, and the patterns of his pictures are put together 


with surpassing skill. 


In this picture he departs somewhat 


from his customary quest for beauty exclusively, to convey 


a moral lesson. 


The range of subjects from which the 
true artist chooses is limited by the cir- 
cumstances of the age and nation in 
which he lives, and also by the individual 
power of the painter. The great artists 
have recognized their limitations and 


confined themselves to the work they 
could do well. There are some notable 
exceptions to this principle of limitation, 
as Rembrandt and Rubens, who seemed 
equally well at home in every phase of 
pictorial art. 
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HosEA—Sargent 


An example of contemporary American art. 
This figure of Hosea is one of a frieze called 
The Prophets, which Sargent (page 2555) exe- 
cuted for the Boston Public Library. Here 
we see an example of bold execution, strength 
and grace of line and general sense of artistic 
power over the technical medium. Тһе mag- 
nificent drawing of this picture, the handling 
of the drapery, the grasp of the hand, the 
attitude of the figure—all give a sense of 
beauty. Study of the management of the light 
ang shade in this work would also be profit- 
able. 
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The Dutch School is usually referred 
to as a striking example of the triumph 
of pictorial skill over subject, for the 
Dutch masters transform the dullest 
subjects into wonderful pictures. 


DRAWING 


The first consideration in studying a 
picture is its drawing. So familiar is 
everyone with the forms of natural ob- 
jects, that it is comparatively easy to 
detect a serious error in their represen- 
tation, whereas mistakes in coloring or 
light and shade might go unnoticed. 
Drawing was the first step taken in pic- 
torial art. Traces of crude pictorial out- 
line scratchings on rock are left us from 
the time of the cave dwellers. By draw- 
ing is meant more than mere outlines, 
for it includes the definition of every 
detail within the boundaries of the out- 
lines. It means the artist's feeling for 
the shape of things, their mass, round- 
ness or squareness. Тһе outline is, of 
course, an artistic means of represen- 
tation—a convention it is called. In ac- 
tual life no outline surrounds objects. 
Forms melt into each other by imper- 
ceptible gradations. The great masters 
have recognized this truth and worked 
out their pictures accordingly. How- 
ever, it is possible to separate the draw- 
ing of a picture from its color and to 
consider one feature at a time. 

Many pictures owe their chief charm 
and their permanent art value to the 
beauty and grace of their lines. Many 
artists who have been splendid draughts- 
men have been poor colorists. In the 
early days of art, however, few artists 
were good draughtsmen. Тһе problems 
of proportion have been worked out 
with scientific exactness by many stu- 
dents of the subject, including the great 
masters, Leonardo and Diirer, until to- 
day such knowledge has become the 
mere rudiments of the painter's art. 

It is interesting to know that the 
drawing of the human figure has ad- 
vanced also to a point of scientific cor- 
rectness over seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties. А knowledge of anatomy is 
now regarded as essential to artistic rep- 


resentation of the human figure, even 
though the figure be clothed or draped. 
Many artists, indeed, draw the nude fig- 
ure first and drape it or clothe it aíter- 
ward. At one time the representation of 
the hand and fingers was done in a sin- 
gularly awkward manner. 

Even the treatment of the draperies 
themselves tests the artist's skill in draw- 
ing, and it is a subject of note that 
draperies are represented differently by 
different artists. Draperies may add 
dignity to the figure or emphasize the 
sense of movement; they may be simple 
or elaborate, broadly rendered or broken 
into minute folds. But however they 
are done, it is a point of interest to study 
and appraise the correctness of the art- 
ist’s vision. 

Perspective is the most important ele- 
ment in drawing, and this phase of art 
also has evolved through slow stages to 
one of scientific, as well as artistic, ex- 
actness. Reference to some of the early 
works of painting show how little sense 
of perspective was possessed by the men 
of that time. Today even the untrained 
eye is quick to detect any serious faults 
in perspective. Perspective has been de- 
fined as "the means whereby the appear- 
ance of solid objects and their relative 
distance from the eye can be rendered 
on a flat surface.” Perspective has been 
found to be a matter of mathematical 
rules and formulas. These laws were 
discovered in the 15th century, and be- 
fore that time the painter trusted en- 
tirely to his eye. 

However, it has been observed that 
even after the discovery of these exact 
laws, the greatest painters have scorned 
to be bound by exact rules in the ren- 
dering of perspective where a particular 
effect was at stake. Even Raphael ig- 
nored these laws in his School of Athens 
and other works. Visitors to the Vat- 
ican in Rome have observed that there 
are two vanishing points in the School 
of Athens. The same criticism is made 
of Veronese’s Marriage of Cana, in 
which the capitals of the Doric column 
are extraordinarily incorrect. Even mod- 
ern painters, such as Hogarth for in- 
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stance, have on occasion seen fit delib- 
erately to ignore perspective. Іп fact 
it has been said of Turner, who was 
professor of perspective at the Royal 
Academy of England, that he did not 
even know what he professed, and that’ 
he never drew a building in true per- 
spective in his life; he drew them only 
with such perspective as suited him. 


COLOR 


Next in order in points of analysis of 
a painting is the color thereof. Here 





again we learn that this aspect of the 
painter’s art has advanced by slow stages 
to its present degree of complexity. The 
early fresco painters used simple colors 
in conventional treatment. One of the 
first impressions that will strike us from 
a study of the work of even the greatest 
colorists is the different styles and meth- 
ods used. The Florentine School, the 
Venetians, the Dutch, the Spanish and 
the English—all vary widely, ranging 
through gay, glowing, somber and cold. 





Tue FIGHTING TÉMÉRAIRE—T urner 


This famous water picture was exhibited first in the Royal Academy of 
England in 1839. In the preceding vear, Turner (page 2944) and several friends 
were taking a trip to Greenwich by water. On the way they met a steam tug tow- 
ing a battleship that had outlived its usefulness. “That’s a fine subject for you,” 
one of the friends observed. Turner adopted the suggestion and The Fighting 
Téméraire is the result. Turner loved the sea, and he loved colors. Ruskin 
pronounced him one of the "seven supreme colorists of the world." It had been 
said, on the other hand, that Turner, in his efforts after brilliancy, was sometimes 
reckless in his experiments. In this picture, The Fighting Téméraire, Turner 
throws around it something of pathetic feeling. Тһе old three-decker, looking 
ghostly and wan in the evening twilight, is slowly towed along by a fiery, black 
little steam tug—a contrast suggesting the passing away of the old order of things 
and the advent of the new, and behind, the sun sets red in a thick bank of smoke 


or mist. 
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SISTINE MADONNA — Raphael 
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If we compare pictures by Fra Angelico, 


Titian, Rembrandt, Hogarth and Claude 
Monet, considering them from the view- 
point of color alone, we will be struck by 
the difference. ; 

The early painters used few colors 
and kept each distinct from the other. 
Skies were always blue, rocks brown, 
trees green. It was unnatural, of course, 
but as near nature as the artists of that 
day could approach. Nor did these early 
painters understand the principle of at- 
mospheric or aerial perspective. They 
had not discovered that even a red cart 
takes on a different hue when seen from 
a distance. 

But it is not enough for an artist to 
render the various objects in a scene 
with fidelity to nature. The colors must 
harmonize to form what is called a 
“tone.” The modern artist knows that 
every color reflects or contrasts every 
other color. A common illustration of 
this may be observed by holding a red 
geranium against a gray wall with the 
light in front of it, and then holding it 
against a bright sky. In the first place 
it will appear bright red; in the second 
it will look almost black. It is the 
painter’s business to observe these mod- 
ifications and to regard every scene with 
an eye to the general effect which the 
different colors in the scene exert on 
each other. It has been said that color 
values are to the painter what harmonies 
are to thè musician. 

We must not allow ourselves to be 
deceived by brilliant colors. A picture 
may be gaudy with bright, unblended 
tints promiscuously spotted together in 
a kind of patchwork, and yet not be har- 
monious. We should learn that great 
art may lie in the subtle and subdued 
consistent compositions whose perfect 
blending and harmonies reveal the true 
artist’s insight into the use of color. 

The Venetians are noted for their 
warm and brilliant tints and for their 
practice of bathing everything in a flood 
of rich golden light. The Venetians also 
made much use of black. Their success 
in representing the black of velvet, silk 
or brocade was marvelous. They also 


used few colors to gain their effects. 
Titian’s Crown of Thorns in the Munich 
Gallery was executed with four colors— 
black and white, red and orange; yet the 
effect is rich and striking. 

Perhaps the ablest master of color of 
the Venetian School was Rubens, and 
his superb freedom and courage in the 
use of sumptuous tones is the marvel of 
the art world. Rembrandt, Titian, Cor- 
reggio and Tintoretto were also marvel- 
ous masters of color. 

It must be borne in mind in studying 
the color effect of a painting that pre- 
cise fidelity to nature is not essential. 
Of course the colors must be sufficiently 
like nature not to offend the spectator. 
Color is not a matter of truth but of 
feeling. It is related of Turner that a 
woman critic once complained that she 
could not find in nature all the colors 
he had painted in his picture, and he 
replied: “Don’t you wish you could, 
madam?" 

One of the tests of the painter's skill 
is his ability to represent flesh, and here 
again we find the widest possible varia- 
tion in the works of the masters. It is 
hardly too much to say that every vari- 
ety of complexion is rendered by the 
painters, from the healthy, ruddy flesh 
of Rubens to the pale, anzemic faces of 
Burne-Jones. And yet, in the various 
keys of tone in which these painters 
worked, each was truthful. 


SisriNE Maponna—Raphael 


Of all the Madonnas (page 1741) painted by 
Raphael (page 2404), the beautiful Sistine 
Madonna is the most famous, as it was his last. 
It was executed entirely by the master's own 
hand for the monks of San Sisto of Piacenza, 
a small town some distance north of Rome. 
А mystery which probably never will be solved 
attaches to the execution of this picture, in that 
it was painted at a period which would seem 
to have been the one when Raphael could least 
have found the necessary time, for sovereign 
princes were not able to obtain his services, so 
keen was the competition. It would be interest- 
ing as well as instructive to know what moved 
the master to paint this magnificent creation, 
which is numbered among the twelve great 
masterpieces of the world (page 2144). 

It has been suggested that there may be some 
connection between this painting and the visit 
which Raphael made to Florence in 1515. Pope 
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THE Doctor—Fildes 


. This picture, by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., a contemporary English 
its own story more eloquently than words. 
of the greatest art masterpieces, but as an example of contemporary art. 


r rary, ainter, tells 
This painting is not offered as one 
The 


original is in the National Gallery of British Art. 


Leo X had gone north to meet Francis I and 
sign a treaty of peace in October of that year, 
and Raphael was summoned to meet the French 
King. Acquaintances made by Raphael on this 
trip doubtless resulted in the painting of the 
Sistine Madonna. Whatever the cause, the 
Madonna was painted by Raphael himself ap- 
parently without preliminary sketches, and on 
very fine canvas, contrary to his usual custom 
of painting on wooden panels. 

The Sistine Madonna is one of those pictures 
which appeal alike to the learned and the simple, 
and to those holding very divergent views on 
art. It is the intense humanity of the picture 
no less than its artistic perfection which makes 
it have so strong an appeal. “No other painter,” 
says a noted critic, “succeeded quite in the 
same way in making the Virgin Mary a true 
woman without losing spirituality. An element 
of the commonplace, or else of worldly pomp, 
too often took the place of the older painters’ 
simple religious conceits. The intensely sympa- 
thetic nature of Raphael enabled him to paint 
the very essence of Divine love in a way which 


no other painter has ever achieved. The Child 
Christ is above criticism. Raphael has here 
done what others have tried to do and failed. 
It is because this picture is so simple, and makes 
so little demand upon anything except the 
deepest feelings in our nature, that those who 
are best qualified to speak pronounce the 
Madonna di San Sisto the greatest picture in 
the world." 


LIGHT AND SHADE 


After artists had worked out the 
problems of perspective, form and color, 
they began to make a study of the effect 
of the lighting of a scene. This led to 
the discovery that the use of light and 
shade could be made marvelously ef- 
fective in endowing a picture with a halo 
of romance, or mystery, or beauty, or 
any sentiment whatever. at the will of 
the artist. Тһе term for this technical 
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Ecce Номо (Behold the Man)—Ciseri 


This large canvas by a modern Italian artist (Antonio Ciseri, died in Flor- 


ence, 1891) is now in the National Gallery of Modern Art in Rome. 


Тһе artist 


takes us upon the colonnade with Pilate and Jesus, and gives us a sense of the 


mad crowd below—immense, implacable—shouting “Crucify him! 
This is coming to be one of the best known of modern paintings. 


nz 


Crucify him 
Ciseri had an 


innate sense of beauty of pose and of grace of line. 


device is chiaroscuro (kya’ré skoo rö). 
And so when standing before a painting 
we should carefully examine the lighting 
effects as contrived by the artist. It will 
be found that the significance of the 
picture is greatly modified by the use 
of the lights and shadows. Nor should 
it be understood that shadows in this 
sense mean patches of absolute black, 
for even the shadows of a painting in 
the hands of a skilled artist become 
luminous and full of color. 
Rembrandt's Woman Taken іп Adul- 
tery is a striking example of the power- 
ful effect of chiaroscuro. Here the 
dramatic effect of the group around 
Christ is heightened to a wonderful de- 
gree by the gloom of the synagogue 


background with its deep shadows, 
while the figures in the foreground are 
brought into striking relief by the weird 
light which breaks on them from above. 

Other great masters of the use of light 
and shade were Tintoretto, Correggio, 
Rubens and all the Venetian and Flem- 
ish painters. According to Reynolds, the 
later Venetians evolved an art canon 
which allowed only one quarter of the 
picture for light, including both principal 
and secondary lights, another quarter to 
be kept as dark as possible and the re- 
mainder in half shadow. There were, 
of course, some variations to this rule. 
Rubens admitted more light than a quar- 
ter, but Rembrandt much less. Reynolds 
made an enthusiastic study of chiaro- 
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scuro in the work of the great masters, 
and declared that by its means even the 
most commonplace objects could be ren- 
dered into pictures of great charm and 
beauty. 

COMPOSITION 


After the details of technique of a 
picture have been studied, after we have 
satisfied ourselves as to its drawing, 
color and light and shade, we should 
direct our attention to the disposition 
of the different parts. We should ask 
ourselves if the grouping of the various 
units seems balanced and harmonious. 
Тһе artist should possess a sense of dec- 
orative proportion, of unity and balance. 
A picture should possess unity of action. 
'There should be only one center of in- 
terest, one principal figure or group. 
Even the picture of a single sitter may 
be ill composed. Does it crowd the 
frame? Does it appear too far on one 
side or the other? Then the composi- 
tion is at fault. 

Of course it is much more difficult to 
give unity to a crowded scene, and yet 
this is done by the arrangement of the 
figures and their attitudes. Rubens has 
achieved this wonderfully in The Lion 
Hunt, where the scene gives an impres- 
sion of wild disorder, of horses, men 
and beasts hopelessly entangled. This 
impression, of course, the artist deliber- 
ately sought to create, and yet the eye 
is satisfied that there is perfect harmony 
in this picture. 

Another picture illustrating admirably 
this point is The Carpenter Shop, by 
Millais. In this group, which represents 
the Christ Child just after His hand 
has been hurt, we seem to feel that each 
figure is in its most natural position, 
and yet a little closer study shows how 
carefully the artist must have directed 
his attention to the composing of this 
group. A good way to test the compo- 
sition of a picture is to try to imagine 
one of the figures in a different position. 

In many pictures it will be found that 
the composition can be enclosed in a 
triangle or pyramid or some other sim- 
ple geometrical figure. The pyramidal 
form of composition has been exceed- 


ingly popular. In fact, for a time this 
custom became almost a canon of art in 
Italy. 

TREATMENT 


Our next consideration of a picture's 
qualities should have to do with the 
manner in which the subject has been 
treated by the artists. No two artists 
will see the same subject alike. Even in 
the so-called exact sciences, allowance 
is made for what is termed the “рег- 
sonal equation," and the classical illus- 
tration of this principle is the variation 
between the timing of an eclipse by two 
astronomers under identical conditions. 
Observation has shown that even the 
same landscape sketched írom exactly 
the same vantage point by different art- 
ists will take on different aspects. This 
discussion of treatment is bound up with 
a number of terms, such as realism, ideal- 
ism, classicism, naturalism and impres- 
sionism, which are convenient terms to 
express certain broad tendencies or 
points of view. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
aim of the artist is not to imitate nature. 
It is true that he uses natural objects to 
serve as models and he endeavors to 
make his work resemble nature, but 
there the imitation ends. 

The true artist does not seek to report 
every detail of the scene before him. 
He aims to give an impression, to gen- 
eralize, to bring out only the significant 
features of a scene. Idealism has beer 
defined as the “free, poetical interpreta- 
tion of nature even at the sacrifice of 
literal truth." Indeed, the representa- 
tion of naked truth is never the sole 
end of art. Тһе idealist sees into the 
meaning and soul of things and records 
his vision. This is art. 

Тһе impressionist may be said to be 
the artist who aims at still broader eí- 
fects than the idealist. He has a greater 
contempt for details. The realist treats 
his subject minutely and with elaborate 
detail. He makes an accurate report of 
everything he sees in a scene. This form 
of art is scorned by nearly all the great 
masters, and Rembrandt's remark to a 
woman who was looking too closely at 
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one of his paintings, "Pictures are in- For further study of this subject the 
tended to be looked at, not smelled,"epit- reader is referred to the subjects listed 
omizes their attitude toward those who under the heading Art in the Topical 
demand microscopic attention to detail. Index. 





LANDscAPE—Corot 


Тһе rendering of landscape has advanced to a wonderful stage of perfection, 
and much of the progress is due to the work of Corot (page 715). Іп this 
example of Corot's art, the student should consider the manner of rendering 
trees, of light seen through the trees, of perspective, and the poetic quality, or 
tone, of the picture. 
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Tue Last Supper—Leonardo da Vinci 


Any appreciation of Leonardo da Vinci’s (page 3028) greatest work, The 
Last Supper, must take into consideration the purpose for which the picture was 
made. Executed for the monks of the convent Church of Sta Maria delle Grazie 
at Milan, this magnificent composition was painted on the end wall of a spacious 
refectory, where, as they sat at meals, the monks could see the long table of the 
picture, forming, as it seemed, part of the room itself, and, like the high table 
in a college hall, slightly raised above the rest. It was obviously convenient for 
this purpose to range the apostles on the far side of the table, facing the room, 
with Christ in the middle; and to vary this long line the painter has broken it 
into four groups, uniting them, however, with consummate skill through the 
expressive action of the hands. 

In order fully to appreciate this masterpiece, we must also know something 
of the life of Leonardo da Vinci, who was equally great as a scientist and an 
artist. Although this picture has undergone through the centuries cruel injury 
from vandalism, neglect and atmospheric conditions, it has been in part restored 
through painstaking efforts, and is now on exhibition in the same chapel in Milan, 
though much faded. Leonardo devoted four years to this work. He painted it in 
те (шше 2140) instead of oil, although for а long time it was thought oil 
was used. 

The names of those in the group, reading from left to right, are: Ваг- 
tholomew, James the Lesser, Andrew, Judas, Peter, John, Christ, Thomas, James 
the Greater, Phillip, Matthew, Thaddeus, Simon. * 

Judas is easily distinguished by reason of his grasping а bag of money апа 
his having tipped over the salt in his excitement. The moment chosen by the 
artist is just after Christ has uttered the words, "One of you shall betray me." 

Leonardo's The Last Supper has become for all Christendom the typical rep- 
resentation of the scene. Тһе chamber is seen іп a perfectly symmetrical per- 
spective, its rear wall pierced by three plain openings which admit the sense of 
quiet distance and mystery from the open landscape beyond; by the central of 
these openings, which is the widest of the three, the head and shoulders of Christ 
are framed in. 

Leonardo in this picture used all his acquired science of linear and aerial 
perspective to create an almost complete illusion to the eye, but an illusion which 

as in it nothing trivial, and heightening our sense of the material reality of the 
scene only heightens its profound spiritual impressiveness and gravity. 

Da Vinci was a profound student of psychology, and the knowledge he 
gained thereby is marvelously revealed in his handling of the different figures in 
this group. 

hen Napoleon visited Milan on one of his military campaigns, he stabled 
his horses in the sanctuary of this masterpiece, and finding the customary means 
of ingress and egress inconvenient, ordered a doorway cut through the wall on 
which the The Last Supper was painted. 
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THE SONG or THE LARK—Breton 


The most popular picture in the Chicago Art Institute is 
the work of a modern French artist, Jules Breton (page 379), 
The drawing and perspective of this picture are perfect 
is an ideal picture of peasant life. A beautiful young Ж 
her scythe in her hand, is startled from her work to listen to 
the song of the lark, and, apparently, joins him in his trill. 
Тһе figure is admirably placed on the canvas. This canvas, 
of an exquisite sentiment, is also full of force in the tone 
and the values; the pose of the figure is simple and grand 
without the least playfulness. 
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FOREWORD 


It is of first importance to be able to speak correctly. Whatever your work or 
position in life, you will find that your progress and success depend to a great ex- 
tent upon the way you express yourself. You can hold no position of great trust 
or responsibility if your speech is marred by bad blunders, nor will your employer 
advance you if you show an ignorance of the ordinary rules of grammar. Many 
a person has humiliated himself and his friends by the blunders he has made in the 
presence of cultivated people. You cannot afford to speak incorrectly, from either 
a business or a social standpoint. 

In the following pages we point out some of the common errors in English and 
grammar, and give suggestions to aid in overcoming bad habits of speech. 


ERRORS IN THE USE OF PRONOUNS 


Nominative and Objective Forms 


The nominative and objective forms of personal pronouns are frequently mis- 
used. The*nominative forms J, he, she, we and they are used correctly in the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

Harry and / went home. Neither Ле nor she is able to come. They are the 
children of poor parents. Was it J or he that you saw? It was he. He was in the 
car. Did you know it was J who called? We and they are neighbors. Did you 
hear what they said? 

In these sentences notice that the nominative forms are used in two ways: as 
subject and as part of the predicate. In the sentence “He was in the car,” he is 
the subject of the verb. In the sentence “It was he,” he is used in the predicate to 
mean the same thing as the subject. When a pronoun is joined to the subject by a 
connecting verb in this way we call it the complement of the verb, and we must 
use the nominative form. 

Therefore you must never say, “It was him,” or “It was me.” 

Construct a number of sentences in which the nominative forms are correctly 
used, and practice saying them until you are familiar with them. 


The Troublesome Them 

Them gives as much trouble as all the rest of the personal pronouns put to- 
gether, because it is confused with these and those. How frequently do we hear 
such expressions as “Give me them books,” and “Them here books are mine.” 

The speaker should say: “Give me those books,” and “These books are mine.” 

These and those are used as adjectives here, to point out the objects to which 
they refer. Them can never be used as an adjective. The error mentioned above is 
one of the worst that anyone can make. 


Who and Whom 

Who and whom are the nominative and objective forms of the relative pro- 
noun. The following sentences illustrate their uses: 

(1) She is a girl who likes to study. (2) То whom do you refer? (3) She 
knows the child whom John brought with him. 

Who in the first sentence is the subject of the verb likes. Whom in the second 
sentence is governed by the proposition to. Whom in the third sentence is the object 
of the verb brought. 
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Now let us examine some more difficult constructions. Which of the follow- 
ing sentences is correct? 

Тһе older is a girl whom I believe deserves praise. 

(or) 

The older is a girl who I believe deserves praise. 

Тһе first sentence is incorrect because the relative is the subject of the verb 
deserves, not the object of believe. 

If we put J believe іп a parenthesis this will be readily seen: 

The older is a girl who (I believe) deserves praise. 

This is a common error that should be guarded against. 

Examine these sentences: 

Whom did you say was here today? 

Who did you say was here today? 

The second is correct, for the relative is the subject of the verb was. Тһе 
clause who was here today is the object of the verb did say. 

Again: 

We met a young lady who we thought very charming. 

We met a young lady whom we thought very charming. 

The second is correct, because whom is the subject of an infinitive understood. 
Expanded, the sentence would read: We met a young lady whom we thought (to 
be) very charming. 

Remember this: The subject of a finite verb ts in the nominative case; the sub- 
ject of an infinitive is in the objective case. 

You will have seen by this time why a knowledge of grammar is necessary. 

Practice the above uses of who and whom. 


An Important Use of the Possessive 

We often hear such expressions as “My father does not like the idea of me 
going away.” 

The speaker should say: “My father does not like the idea of my going 
away.” 

Going in this instance is a gerund (a verb form ending in ing used as a noun). 
Some grammarians call my in the expression my going the subject of the gerund. 
The rule is to use the possessive case. 

Practice these sentences: 

What do you think of my studying algebra? 

Your progress will depend upon your being faithful. 

Our going away will not affect your carrying on the work. 


The Pronoun and Its Antecedent 
Recently the following advertisement appeared in a newspaper: 
“Everybody is telling their neighbors to see this opera.” 
The copy writer should have written: “Everybody is telling his neighbors.” 
verybody refers to each one separately of a group and it is therefore singu- 
lar. Everybody is the antecedent of his, also singular. 
A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in number. 
Therefore never say: “А person who is energetic in their work will succeed." 
You should say: “А person who is energetic in his work will succeed." 
Practice the following: 
Anyone who will bring his books back will be rewarded. 
Neither of the boys was aware of his fault. 
Each lady thought that she had made the mistake. 
We will notify anybody who leaves his hat unchecked. 
Not one of the girls recovered her property. 
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ERRORS IN THE USE OF ADVERBS 


The position of only is a constant source of trouble. Only should precede the 
expression it modifies. 


SAY DO NOT SAY 
I found only one book. I only found one book. 
The children collected only a few of Тһе children collected a few only of 
the shells. the shells. 
Be careful where you place the adverb in a sentence. 
SAY DO NOT SAY 
I shall willingly do what you desire. I shall do what you desire willingly. 
Recently there was discovered a There was discovered a manuscript 
manuscript which had been written by a which had been written by a Greek poet 
Greek poet. recently. 


Do not use an adverb with a verb like sounds, seems, looks, smells, tastes, etc. 
These verbs are followed by adjectives. 


CORRECT INCORRECT 
The bell sounds harsh. The bell sounds harshly. 
The flower smells sweet. The flower smells sweetly. 
Тһе girl looks happy. The girl looks happily. 


ERRORS IN THE USE OF ADJECTIVES 


Do not use the expression largest of any. 

London is the largest of all cities; not, London is the largest of any city. 

Also: London is larger than any other city in England; not London is larger 
than any city in England. The latter would mean that London is larger than itself. 

Use the comparative degree when comparing two objects, as in this sentence: 

Which is more desirable, a good name or great riches? 


ERRORS IN THE USE OF LIKE 


Like is not a conjunction. Do not use it as a synonym of as. 
The following is a very erroneous sentence: 

Тһе teacher says we must read like she does. 

This should be stated: 

The teacher says we must read as she does. 


WITHOUT AND UNLESS 


Without is a preposition; unless is a conjunction. 

“Without you do right you will not succeed” is very erroneous. 
The correct form is: “Unless you do right you will not succeed.” 
Do not use without when you mean unless or if not. 


AGREEMENT OF SUBJECT AND VERB 


While the rule that the verb agrees with its subject in number is very well 
known, it is often disregarded when several words come between the subject and 
predicate. 8 

“Тһе trip of five months have been very delightful" is wrong. Have should be 
has, for trip, and not months, is the subject. 

Note also: 

Incorrect: А great variety of duties are not desirable, 

Correct: А great variety of duties is not desirable. 

Incorrect: Neither of the children are well. 

Correct; Neither of the children is well. 
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SINGULAR NOUNS ENDING IN S 


There is a tendency to use a plural verb with a singular noun when the noun 
has a plural ending. Such words as news, means, wages, measles, are singular. 

These forms are correct: 

This is good news. 

Тһе means I used was justified. 

Тһе wages of sin is death. 

Measles is a contagious disease. 


IRREGULAR VERBS 
The various forms of the verbs be, do, go, lay, lie, see, set and sit give a great 
deal of trouble. 
It is a good idea to write out a table of the principal parts of these verbs, as 
follows: 








PRESENT PAST PRESENT PAST 

TENSE TENSE PARTICIPLE PARTICIPLE 
am (are) (is) was being been 
do did doing done 
go went going gone 
lay (to place) laid laying laid 
lie (to rest) lay lying lain 
see saw seeing seen 
set (to place) set setting set 
sit (to rest) sat sitting sat 





You should learn these forms and use them in sentences until you are perfectly 
familiar with them. 


Cautions 


Do not use ain't for the contraction isn’t. The former is never permissible. 
Do not use the past participle for the past tense. 

I seen him and І done it are inexcusable. 

Do not confuse lie and lay. Observe: 


CORRECT INCORRECT 
I lie down when I sleep. I lay down when I sleep. 
I lay down yesterday. I laid down yesterday. 
She has lain down to rest. She has laid down to rest. 
I have laid the book on the table. I have lain the book on the table. 


Lie (to rest) is intransitive; /ay (to place) is transitive. 
Sit and set are often confused. Sit is intransitive; set is transitive. 


CORRECT INCORRECT 
I sit on the porch to read. I set on the porch to read. 
I sat here yesterday. I set here yesterday. 
I set the lamp on the mantel this I sat the lamp on the mantel this 
morning. morning. 


THE DOUBLE NEGATIVE 
Do not use two negatives to express negation. 
“I have no book" is correct; not, “I haven't no book." 
“Т can never come again ;" not, “I can't never come again." 
“There is no one here ;" not, "There ain't по one here." 
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USE AND ABUSE OF WORDS 


The following list contains words and expressions frequently misused: 

Alternative, used in reference to more than two things. 

Say: “There were three different courses open;" not, “There were three al- 
ternatives open." 

Avocation, for vocation. An avocation takes one away from his vocation. 

Good, for well. Well is both an adjective and an adverb ; good is an adjective. 

Say: "She plays well;" not, "She plays good." 

Know as, for know that. 

Party, for person. 

It is correct to speak of a picnic party or a party of campers, but the individ- 
ual members are persons. (Party is used for person in legal phraseology, an ap- 
parent exception. ) 

Guess, for think. 

Posted, for informed. 

A person is well informed, not well posted. 

Some, for somewhat. 

We are somewhat refreshed when we drink lemonade, not some refreshed. 

Leave, for permit. 

Do not say: “Leave me go home;” but, “Permit (or allow) me to go home.” 

Transpire, for occur. 

Transpire means to become known. 

Aggravate, for irritate. 

We aggravate our troubles by worrying; we irritate our friends by our lack of 
consideration. 

Mad, for angry. 

Quantity, for number. 

We buy a quantity of sugar, and a number of pounds of flour. 

To allow, for to concede. 

We concede an election to our opponent; we do not allow it. 


Barbarisms 


Barbarisms are words that are unacceptable as language forms. They are 
"words that are not words." 

Among those commonly heard are: 

Ain't, for am not, isn’t or aren't. 

Complected, for of a certain complexion. 

Het, for heated. 

Rattled, for confused. 

Unbeknown, for unknown. 

Enthuse, for to become or make enthusiastic. 

Peradventure, archaic form for perhaps. 

To pack, for to carry. 

To size up, for to form an estimate of. 
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Books are the immortal sons deifying their sires——Plato. 


THE LIBRARY 


*Let there be Light!" God spake of old, 
And over chaos dark and cold, 

And through the dead and formless frame 
Of nature, life and order came. 


Faint was the light at first that shone 
On giant fern and mastodon, 

On half-formed plant and beast of prey, 
And man as rude and wild as they. 


Age after age, like waves o'erran 

The earth, uplifting brute and man; 
And mind, at length, in symbols dark 
Its meanings traced on stone and bark, 


On leaf of palm, on sedge-wrought roll, 
On plastic clay and leathern scroll, 

Man wrote his thoughts; the ages passed, 
And lo! the Press was found at last! 


Then dead souls woke; the thoughts of men 
Whose bones were dust revived again; 

The cloister's silence found a tongue. 

Old prophets spake, old poets sung. 


And here, today, the dead look down, 
The kings of mind again we crown; 
We hear the voices lost so long, 

The sage’s word, the sibyl’s song. 


Here Greek and Roman find themselves 
Alive along these crowded shelves; 
And Shakespere treads again his stage, 
And Chaucer paints anew his age. 


As if some Pantheon’s marbles broke 

Their stony trance, and lived and spoke, 

Life thrills along the alcoved hall, 

The lords of thought awake our call. 
—John G. Whittier. 


THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 


What Literature Is. We all know 
in a general way what is ordinarily un- 
derstood by the term literature—that it 
embraces the written productions of the 
human race. So broad a definition, how- 
ever, needs some modification to be sat- 
isfactory. Those writings, for instance, 
which have merely technical or statis- 
tical value, would not be classed as lit- 
erature; a textbook on trigonometry or 
a volume of the Census Report is an 
important and a necessary document, 


but it has no literary value. Nor has 
the yellow-back “thriller” that little 
Johnny secretly devours in.a secluded 
nook in the haymow any literary value. 

What qualities, then, does a work of 
literature possess? When we examine 
some of the world's writings that are 
universally acknowledged as literature— 
the poetry of Dante, Milton and Tenny- 
son, the novels of Hugo, Thackeray and 
Hawthorne, the essays of Emerson and 
Ruskin, to mention but a few names— 
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we discover that these writers produced 
works of enduring value, expressing 
genuine emotion and appealing to the 
intellect and the imagination. More- 
over, these writers of literature ex- 
pressed their thoughts in language that 
is effective and pleasing. Little Johnny 
thinks he is being stirred by the adven- 
tures of his yellow-back hero, but there 
is no appeal to the imagination nor any 
genuine expression of emotion in the 
artificial and exaggerated story of the 
dime-novel type. Rather, there is an 
appeal to the nerves, and it is the senses 
that are stirred. If we exclude from 
our conception of literature that which 
is trivial, commonplace, poorly expressed 
and of merely passing interest, and in- 
clude that which represents the best ut- 
terance of the human mind, those writ- 
ings which have served to elevate and 
inspire mankind, we shall have a fairly 
correct notion of literature. 


Why We Should Study Literature. 
In our discussion of the study of liter- 
ature, it will be well, first of all, to de- 
cide what we mean by the term study. 
Тһав is a word which frequently has un- 
happy associations, bringing back recol- 
lections of a sum in arithmetic that 
would not solve, or a bewildering maze 
of dates and battles that would not stay 
memorized. There is another extreme 
—the hasty skimming of the pages of a 
book, whereby we gain only a superficial 
knowledge of their content. Is there a 
happy mean between the irksome and 
wearisome mastery of an unwelcome 
lesson, and the thoughtless and careless 
perusal of printed matter? Yes, the 
true study of literature is a delightful 
process by which the student enters into 
the spirit of the book he reads, making 
the thought of the author a part of his 
own mental content. This study is not 
a laborious and dreary task; on the 
other hand, it is not a trivial matter, 
but one demanding a certain amount of 
thoughtful application, as we shall see 
later. 

There are several excellent reasons 
why we should study literature; first of 


all, because of its refining influence. 
With music, painting and sculpture, lit- 
erature for ages has served to elevate 
the race, and devotion to literature is 
essential to the attainment of culture. 
Тһе student of literature comes in close 
touch with the greatest minds of all time, 
and his association with these minds will 
have the same influence as association 
with intellectual companions. This is 
what Emerson had in mind when he said: 
"Go with mean people and you think 
life is mean. Then read Plutarch, and 
the world is a proud place, peopled with 
heroes and demigods standing around 
us, who will not let us sleep." 


It is chiefly through books that we enjoy 
intercourse with superior minds; and these 
invaluable means of communication are in the 
reach of all. No matter how poor I 
am; no matter though the prosperous of my 
own time will not enter my obscure dwelling; 
if the sacred writers will enter and take up 
their abode under my roof—if Milton will 
cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise; 
and Shakespeare to open to me the worlds of 
imagination and the workings of the human 
heart; and Franklin to enrich me with his 
practical wisdom—I shall not pine for want 
of intellectual companionship, and I may be- 
come a cultivated man, though excluded from 
what is called the best society in the place 
where I live—Channing. 


Again, those who are versed in liter- 
ature have an inestimable advantage 
when mingling in society. Тһе student 
of literature knows much about other 
countries, and the habits and customs 
of people in other climes, and, even if 
denied the happiness of visiting the 
scenes of beauty and historic interest 
across the sea, he has viewed them in 
imagination, with great men of genius 
as his guides. Such a person is never 
at a loss in general society for subjects 
of conversation, and he has ever at his 
command resources that enable him to 
bear himself with ease and confidence. 
Thus he not only adds to his own pleas- 
ure, but he is an asset to society, and a 
source of enjoyment to his fellow 
men. 


Remember that all the known world, ex- 
cepting only savage nations, is governed by 
books.—V oltaire, 
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Of still greater importance is the fact 
that by the study of literature one adds 
materially to his knowledge of life, for it 
is in literature that we find presented all 
types of humanity and all phases of 
human experience. That famous bur- 
lesque on chivalry, Don Quixote, has 
lived through centuries, because, be- 
neath his fun, the author had revealed 
a genuine knowledge of human life and 
character. Shakespeare's characters live 
for us today and serve as object lessons, 
though created some 300 years ago. We 
learn as we study these creations of 
great minds, just as truly as we learn 
when we study the people with whom 
we come in contact. So by means of 
the world about us and the world of 
books we grow into a deeper and richer 
knowledge of this wonderful and com- 
plex thing we call life. 


Тһе great consulting room of a wise man 
is a library. When I am in perplexity about 
life, I have but to come here, and, without fee 
or reward, I commune with the wisest souls 
that God has blest the world with. If I want 
a discourse on immortality, Plato comes to 
my help. If I want to know the human heart, 
Shakespeare opens all its chambers. So that 
a library may be regarded as the solemn 
chamber in which a man can take counsel with 
all that have been wise and great and good 
and glorious amongst the men that have gone 
before him.—Dawson., 


Lastly, we must not forget that the 
study of literature can be made a form 
of recreation ; for literature is so varied, 
and covers so vast a multitude of themes, 
that it can be adapted to every mood we 
experience. There are times when we 
feel the stress of life too keenly, and we 
need the mental relaxation that certain 
forms of literature can give. This is 
the playtime that occasionally all must 
seek, regardless of age, habit or occupa- 
tion. Those who have learned to find 
in books the wholesome pleasures they 
can afford, have discovered a means to 
enhance the joy of living, and a future 
solace in old age, when active forms of 
recreation are denied. 


Happy is he who, when the day's work is 
done, finds his rest, and solace, and recreation 
in communion with the master minds of the 
present and of the past—in study, in literature, 


and the enjoyment of pleasures which are to 
be derived from this source. 'There is 
no rest, no recreation, no refreshment to the 
wearied and jaded body and mind, worn by 
work and toil, equal to the intellectual pleas- 
ures to which I have just been referring.— 
Cockburn. 


How to Study Literature. А few 
general suggestions as to methods of 
study will be of advantage at this point ; 
particular suggestions in connection with 
the study of a specific masterpiece are 
given farther on. It should be remem- 
bered, first of all, that really to assimi- 
late a work of literature we must do 
more than read the words on the pages. 
То enter into the spirit of the author 
and to comprehend his message, to at- 
tain a genuine appreciation for the 
beauty and strength of his work—this 
requires intelligent and patient applica- 
tion. We should also discriminate be- 
tween studying literature and reading 
about it. While literary criticism has its 
own particular value and plays an im- 
portant part in literary studies, it cannot 
take the place of first-hand knowledge. 
The student who has read much and can 
talk learnedly about the beauty of lyric 
poetry, has missed the best part of his 
lesson if he has never been thrilled by 
the rhythm and melody of the lyrics of 
our great poets. 

In regard to the selection of our mate- 
rial, too much cannot be said about cul- 
tivating good literary tastes. Few are 
епдоугей Бу nature with unerring taste 
in respect to art and literature, and with 
most of us it is a matter of conscientious 
devotion to what has been approved as 
the best. Here we find the great value 
of literary criticism. If we are not as 
yet ready to select, unaided, the best in 
literature, we must first be guided by: 
those in whose judgment we cannot be 
mistaken. The cultivation of correct 
tastes frequently calls for genuine men- 
tal exertion and perseverance, but its 
rewards are well worth while. Through 
earnest endeavor to find the precious 
gems in the storehouses of literature 
comes the power to appreciate what the 
best minds of the human race have 
handed down to posterity. 
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A certain amount of research work 
should accompany the study of any 
work of literature if we would intelli- 
gently assimilate it. We should know 
something of the circumstances under 
which it was written and the main out- 
lines of the author's life and character, 
as well as something of the contem- 
porary events and political and social 
conditions of the period in which it was 
produced. Unless we make ourselves 
familiar, for instance, with the history 
and political conditions of 18th-century 
England, we shall fail to grasp the full 
significance of that wonderful historical 
novel of Thackeray—Henry Esmond. 

Again, literature contains countless al- 
lusions to historical, Biblical, mytholog- 
ical and other subjects, which should 
certainly be understood if the student is 
to gain an intelligent conception of the 
work he is studying. Any research 
study, however, must be subordinate to 
the object of the study—to grasp the 
work as a unit and to enter fully into 
its spirit. Any sort of study that inter- 
feres with our ability to read with sym- 
pathy and appreciation defeats its own 
purpose. 


A Word of Caution. It is well not 
to attempt to do too much. More satis- 
factory results are obtained by carefully 
studying a few writings, than by at- 
tempting to go through a long list for 
the mastering of which there is insuffi- 
cient time. А certain degree of delib- 
eration is always preferable to the haste 
which results in a confusion of ideas. 
Finally, the study of literature should 
always bring with it enjoyment, and 
some discrimination should be used in 
‘selecting those forms of literature for 
which the student is adapted by temper- 
ament. This does not mean that we 
must read only those books for which 
we have a strong liking, and slight all 
the rest. As was suggested above, a 
developing literary appreciation comes 
through cultivation, and the honest 
seeker for culture will not shirk the task 
which requires effort. But the best re- 
sults are obtained when the literary 


study is accompanied by a pleasure in 
the work, and it is not to be denied that 
individual preferences must, within cer- 
tain limits, guide us in our selections. 


AN EFFICIENT HELPER 


The student of literature will find 
THE Home AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
Work helpful in his search for culture. 
Attention is called to the article Liter- 
ature (pages 1649-1664), the purpose of 
which is to trace the progress of the 
world's literature from its beginnings to 
the present time, thus showing how the 
literature of today has developed from 
that of ancient times. While the study 
of literary masterpieces is of highest im- 
portance, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the history of literature, and 
the general article presents this subject 
in a concise and orderly manner. Тһе 
tollowing synopsis shows the scope of 
the article: 


LITERATURE 
I. Introduction 


II. Ancient Literature of the Ori- 
ental Nations 


Babylonia and Assyria 
Egypt 

China 

Тһе Hebrews 

India 

Persia 


OY ine Goo 


III. Greek Literature 


1. Early Literature 
2: Period of Attic Literature 
3. Literature of the Decadence 


IV. Roman Literature 


Early Literature 

Age of Cicero 

Augustan Age 

Silver Age 

Middle and Later Empire 


Uv ort 


V. Arabian Literature 


The connecting link between 
ancient and modern literature 
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VI. Continental European Literature 


1. Italian 

. French 

. Spanish 

. Portuguese 
Russian 
Dutch 
German 

. Scandinavian 


Qo NL Ov tn d Co tO 


VII. English Literature 


1. Anglo-Saxon Period 

2. From the Conquest to the 
Death of Chaucer 

3. From the Death of Chaucer 
to Elizabeth 

4. Elizabethan Period 

5. From the Elizabethan Period 
to the Restoration 

6. Restoration Period 

7. Eighteenth Century Period 

8. Period of Romanticism 

9. Victorian Period 

10. Literature of Today 


VIII. American Literature 


1. Colonial and Revolutionary 
Period 
2. National Period 


IX. Canadian Literature 


Following the article Literature is a 
chronological chart of English and Amer- 
ican literature (pages 1665-1671), in- 
cluding the most significant authors and 
their representative works. А column 
of the most important writers of foreign 
literature is also a valuable feature of 
the chart, as it shows with whom the 
world's great writers were contempo- 
raneous. The chart will prove of inter- 
est and value to the student, teacher or 
general reader. 

Literature is divided into prose and 
poetry. In this reference work is a help- 
ful exposition of poetry, showing how 
it differs from prose and how it is classi- 
fied. Further, there is given an explana- 
tion of the principal poetic terms, such 
as rhythm, meter, etc., as indicated. in 
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the synopsis following. Тһе reader will 
appreciate the value of having all of 
these poetic subjects given in one general 
article, Poetry, instead of being scat- 
tered throughout the work. 


POETRY 
I. Definition 
II. Origin and Development 


III. Classification 


1. Eric Ровтву- 
(а) Great Epic 
(b) Ballad 
(c) Lyrical Ballad 
(d) Metrical Romance 
(e) Descriptive Epic 
2. Lyrtc Portry— 
(a) Song Lyric 
(b) Reflective Lyric— 
(a’) Ode 
(b’) Elegy 
(c') Sonnet 
3. DRAMATIC PoETRY— 


IV. Poetical Style 
V. Rhythm 

VI. Meter 

VII. Tone Quality 


1. Onomatopeceia 
2. Alliteration 


VIII. Rhyme 
IX. Blank Verse 


Another important article is that on 
Drama, the scope of which is shown in 
the accompanying synopsis. Each drama- 
tist mentioned in the outline is treated 
in a special biographical sketch. How- 
ever, these are but a few of the drama- 
tists discussed in THE HoME AND SCHOOL 
REFERENCE Work; a full list of these 
is given in the Department of Literature, 
Topical Index. 
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DRAMA 
I. Character and Divisions 
II. Athenian Drama 


1. TRAGEDY— 
(a) Thespis 
(b) ZEschylus 
(c) Sophocles 
(d) Euripides 
2. CoMEDY— 


(a) Aristophanes 
(b) Menander 


III. Roman Drama 


1. Сомеру-- 
(a) Plautus 
(b) Terence 


2. TRAGEDY— 
(a) Seneca 


IV. Medieval Drama 


1. Mystery Play 
. 2. Miracle Play 
3. Morality 


V. English Drama 


1. PRE-SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA 
2. ELIZABETHAN DRAMA— 
(a) Marlowe 
(b) Shakespeare 
(c) Jonson 
3. RESTORATION DRAMA— 
(a) Wycherley 
(b) Otway 
(c) Congreve 
(d) Dryden 
4. LATER DRAMA— 
(a) Goldsmith 
(b) Sheridan 


(c) Jones, Shaw, Gals- 
worthy, Barrie, 
Pinero 


The general article, Fiction, the scope 
of which is here given, will also prove 
of interest to the student. 
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FICTION 
I. Definition and History 
II. Modern Types 


1. The Novel 

2. The Fable 

3. The Parable 

4. The Allegory 
5. The Fairy Tale 


In the index will be found numerous 
other topics connected with the study of 
literature, and it will be noted that THE 
HoME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE WORK 
is unusually thorough in its department 
of literary biography. Special attention 
has been paid to giving estimates of the 
work of men of literary genius, and such 
men as Shakespeare, Goethe and Lowell 
are given extended treatment. 

It has been the desire of the editor of 
this department to make this reference 
work a genuine aid to those of its read- 
ers who are interested in literature. The 
Home and School Magazine, to be fur- 
nished for one year to all purchasers of 
Tue HOME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
Work, will have a special department 
devoted to literary topics, which, we 
hope, will speedily find a circle of inter- 
ested readers. Suggestions for selecting 
literary productions for study will be an 
important feature of the magazine. 


THE STUDY OF LYRIC POETRY 


We apply the name lyric to that poetry 
which expresses the emotions of the poet 
or of those whom he represents. А lyric 
has been defined as “a musical expres- 
sion of emotions by language.” It may 
express joy or sorrow, and these in vary- 
ing degrees, but the emotional element 
is developed without the aid of narrative. 
The lyric has many different forms, im- 
portant among which are the song, the 
ode, the elegy and the sonnet. The 
reader will find these discussed in the 
article Poetry, Volume V, Tne Home 
AND SCHOOL REFERENCE Work. Lyric 
poetry offers unusual advantages to those 
interested in the higher forms of poetic 
language. It had very wide sway in the 
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19th century, and the student has a 
wealth of material to choose from in the 
outburst of song of the Romantic poets 
of England. At the close of this sec- 
tion is a list of poems suggested for 
study. 


A STUDY OF SHELLEY'S "ODE TO 
THE WEST WIND" 


You cannot properly appreciate the 
poetry of Percy Bysshe Shelley until you 


have learned something of his life and 
character, for his poetry is essentially an 
expression of his own individuality. If 
possible, read an extended biography of 
the poet. The Ode to the West Wind 
is chosen for study because it is a typical 
lyric, and because it is one of the most 
perfect in form of Shelley's poems. Pre- 
vious to analyzing the ode, the student 
should read it as a whole, entering rev- 
erently into its spirit, and approaching 
its study with sympathetic appreciation. 


ODE TO THE WEST WIND 


O, wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O, thou, 5 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 


Her clarion o'er the dreaming earth, and fill 10 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odors plain and hill: 


Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and Preserver ; hear, O, hear! 


Thou on whose stream, 'mid the steep sky's commotion, 15 


Loose clouds like earth's decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean, 


Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread 
On the blue suríace of thine aéry surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 20 


Of some fierce Mzenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith's height 
The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulcher 25 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapors, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst: O, hear! 
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Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
Тһе blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiæ’s bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave's intenser day. 


All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic's level powers 


Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
Тһе sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
Тһе sapless foliage of the ocean, know 


Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themselves: O, hear! 


IV 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 


Тһе impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Тһап thou, O, uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 


Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne'er have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 


One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and proud. 


V 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
My Spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 
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Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 


And, by the incantation of this verse 


65 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! 


If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 


Introductory Statement. Shelley 
wrote this poem during his sojourn in 
Italy. He had been walking by the River 
Arno, in the wood skirting it, and had 
watched the rising clouds ushering in the 
yearly storm which is the beginning of 
the autumn rains in Italy. As we study 
the poem we shall see how the confusion 
and violence of the rising tempest awoke 
in his own soul a similar outburst, mani- 
fested in a storm of feeling, and how the 
wind became to him a living spirit. 

In form, the poem has five units, each 
of which has five subdivisions. Each 
unit develops a theme, but each is an 
essential step in the development of the 
central idea of the poem. 


First Unit. The first unit, beginning 
with a stirring invocation to the West 
Wind, pictures the tempest rushing 
‘through the forest and driving before it 
the dead leaves. The atmosphere of 
these lines is that of the weirdness often 
felt when a storm is gathering. Note 
how the poet, by a magic use of words, 
has produced this feeling! How grim 
and ghostly are his phrases — “unseen 
presence,” “dead,” “ghosts,” “enchanter,” 
** pale,” “hectic red,” “pestilence-stricken,” 
**wintry bed,” "corpse within its grave." 
These are combined in such a manner 
as to create a vivid picture of the leaves 
flying before the wind like ghosts” pur- 
sued by an invisible enchanter. Note 
that in the first five lines we have sug- 
gested death, terror and disease. What 
words or phrases do you consider the 
rmost suggestive? 

In line 6 we begin a new chain of 
thought, and the wind is regarded as a 
*Nild Spirit that bears the wingéd seeds 


O, Wind, 
70 


to their graves. What is there especially 
apt in the word "wingéd"? Now the 
poet gives us a charming picture of the 
awakening that comes in the spring, 
when the seeds, lying through the winter 
like corpses in the grave, are rekindled 
to life. Note the smoothness and mel- 
ody in lines 10-12, and the happy choice 
of words and pleasing figures. 

Why is the Spring Wind called the 
"azure sister" of the West Wind? Is 
it more effective to speak of the plain 
and hill being filled with living hues 
and odors, than to say that sweet and 
brightly-colored flowers cover them? Do 
you see why the wind is saluted both as 
a Destroyer and a Preserver? 


Second Unit. In the second unit the 
poet describes what he sees in the sky, 
which becomes to him a great forest 
through which the wind is surging. In 
this unit we have suggested the violence 
of the storm in its gathering force—the 
thought is more rapid, with each subdi- 
vision merging into the next, and the 
figures are more daring and complicated. 

First, the poet sees the sky as a great 
forest in which the rushing clouds are 
the leaves, these leaves being shaken 
down from the “tangled boughs of 
Heaven" upon the stream of the wind. 
'Thus the wind is likened to a great river 
surging through the forest of the sky. 
Next, he likens the manifestations of the 
approaching storm to the uplifted locks 
of fierce Mznads—the latter being the 
loose clouds flying before the wind. A 
Menad, in classic mythology, was a fren- 
zied attendant of the wine god, Bacchus. 

Again the picture changes, but be- 
comes even more magnificently daring. 
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The clouds are seen as a pageant of the 
burial of the year, with the night the 
dome of its vast sepulcher, and the wind 
itself the dirge of the year. 

Do you find the words in the last four 
lines suggestive of the loud tumult and 
commotion of a great storm? Line 28 
and line 10 offer what contrast? 15 
the wind presented in this unit as the 
Destroyer only? 


Third Unit. In the third unit the 
storm is transferred to the Mediter- 
ranean. Note how gently and quietly 
the unit begins, and the pleasing words 
in the first half. "Lulled by the coil of 
his crystalline streams" is a charming 
line. Does it suggest by its sound the 
picture in the poet's mind? 

The wind is described as awakening 
the quiet waters in Baie’s bay; then, 
gathering in intensity, it sweeps on to the 
Atlantic. Now the ocean becomes the 
forest, cleaving itself into chasms be- 
fore the fury of the wind, while far 
below the sea-blooms and the woods of 
ocean grow gray with fear. A note ap- 
pended to the poem, in an authoritative 
edition of Shelley's works, throws inter- 
esting light on the concluding lines of 
the stanza: “Тһе phenomenon alluded 
to at the conclusion of the third stanza 
is well known to naturalists. The vege- 
tation at the bottom of the sea, of riv- 
ers, and of lakes, sympathizes with that 
of the land in the change of seasons, and 
is consequently influenced by the winds 
which announce it." 

In the first lines is the wind the De- 
stroyer or Preserver? How about the 
concluding lines? 


Fourth Unit. In the fourth unit 
comes a direct personal note—a prayer 
to the mighty wind whose strength has 
so impressed the poet. But even with 
this personal note, Shelley does not relin- 
quish his former pictures. He thinks of 
himself as the dead leaf of the forest, 
the swift cloud of the sky, the panting 
wave of the ocean. His boyhood strength 
has left him, and he prays in his weak- 
ness to be lifted, again reverting to the 


previous images, as a wave, a leaf, a 
cloud. The last line has a pathos in its 
characterization of Shelley that cannot 
be appreciated by the casual reader. 


Fifth Unit. In the last unit the poet 
reverts to the main image and the prin- 
cipal emotion of the poem. He thinks 
now of himself as the forest, and his 
thoughts are the leaves, many of which 
have withered and died. Тһе thought 
of the wind as Preserver now becomes 
triumphantly dominant, and in the splen- 
did climax of the poem the poet calls 
on the wind to be himself, driving his 
dead thoughts over the universe to 
quicken a new birth in mankind. 


Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

Тһе trumpet of a prophecy! Oh, Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far 
behind? 


One of our critics has summarized the 
ode in these fitting words: 

"The last thought has now been 
reached, the last realm over which the 
wind is sweeping. It has passed through 
the forests of earth, through the clouds 
of the sky, into the depths of ocean, 
through the woods and sky and ocean 
of Shelley's heart; and then, at the very 
point and climax of emotion, it leaves 
himself and sweeps through all man- 
kind, bearing away with it dead things 
and the seeds of new. Out of the per- 
sonal, Shelley passes into the universal. 
and at that moment the future opened 
to him. Beyond the storm, beyond the 
winter it ushers in, he sees the new- 
awakened world, the birth of all the 
seeds, the outburst as of a spring in 
humanity." 

When the poem has been studied in 
some such manner as this, it can be 
read and reread with unceasing pleasure. 
It is not intended that the above be con- 
strued as a set form of analysis. These 
suggestions are offered as a basis for the 
study of a lyric, and the intelligent stu- 
dent will modify them in a wav best 
adapted to his needs. The study of 
poetic language, however, is always an 
aid in the enjoyment of poetry, especially 
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when, as in Shelley's ode, the language 
of the poem is so in harmony with its 
mood and theme. 

Тһе following lyrical poems are excel- 
lent for study: 


William Cullen Bryant 


Thanatopsis 

To a Waterfowl 

The Death of the Flowers 
To the Fringed Gentian 
The Conqueror’s Grave 


Robert Burns 
To a Mouse 
To a Daisy 
To Mary in Heaven 
Highland Mary 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
The Cry of the Children 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Each and All 
The Rhodora 
The Snow-Storm 
Terminus 
Concord Hymn 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


The Chambered Nautilus 
The Voiceless 

The Last Leaf 

The Living Temple 


Sidney Lanier 
The Marshes of Glynn 
Song of the Chattahoochee 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Hymn to the Night 
My Lost Youth 

The Beleaguered City 
Resignation 


James Russell Lowell 


Commemoration Ode 


Edgar Allan Poe 


The Raven 

Lenore 

‘The Haunted Palace 
The Bells 

Annabel Lee 
Ulalume 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


The Cloud 
To a Skylark 


Alfred Tennyson 


Sir Galahad 
Songs from The Princess 
Tears, Idle Tears 
Bugle Song 
Home They Brought Her Warrior 
Dead 
Crossing the Bar 


William Wordsworth 


Tintern Abbey 
The Solitary Reaper 
I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud 


LITERATURE IN SCHOOL 


Value. Selections of the best authors, 
when carefully chosen and properly pre- 
sented to the pupils, are of the greatest 
value in the development of character. 
They tend to sooth the ardent passions 
of youth; they set before the pupils 
high ideals of life; and they fill their 
minds with noble thoughts which become 
more and more precious as the experi- 
ences of later years enrich their mean- 
ing. Moreover, the study of literary 
masterpieces affords the best possible 
means of giving culture to language. 


. Choice of Selections. The selections 
should be chosen with care. 

1. They should always be such as can 
be readily understood by the pupils. 

2. They should appeal to child life. 
Children enjoy beautiful word pictures 
which they can understand, selections ex- 
pressing sympathy for other children, 
and especially selections full of action. 
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3. They should be of good literary 
quality. 


Type Study. Asa tvpe study upon 
whose plan many similar studies can 
be based, we furnish one of Lowell's 
sweetest poems. It is universally loved 
by children. 


The First Snow-Fall 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer's muffled crow; 
'The stiff rails were softened to swan's- 
down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window, 
Тһе noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood,— 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying "Father, who makes it snow ?" 
And I told of the good All-father 

Who cares for us here below. 


Again I looked at the snow -fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o'er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
'The scar that renewed our woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
“Тһе snow that husheth all, 

Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall!" 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed 
her; 
And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 


Teacher's Preparation. 1. Read the 
biography of James Russell Lowell in 
Tur HOME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
Worx, page 1708. 

2. Make a thorough study of the poem 
for the following purposes : 

(a) To become thoroughly imbued 
with its spirit. 

(b) To discover the divisions oí 
thought in the poem and note the stanzas 
included in each division. 

(c) To discover all words and fig- 
ures whose meaning may not be clear 
to the pupils. 

(d) To discover concrete illustrations 
for making these meanings clear. 

(e) To discover the pictures in the 
poem so as to be able to help the chil- 
dren see them. 

3. Become familiar with the circum- 
stances under which the poem was writ- 
ten, so that you can tell the pupils the 
story of the poem. Unless these cir- 
cumstances are known, some passages in 
the poem are not as readily understood. 

4. Read She Came and Went and The 
Changeling by the same author, and 
compare them with The First Snow-Fall. 

What prompted Lowell to write these 
poems? 


Story of the Poem. In 1844 Lowell 
married Miss Maria White, a highly 
cultured and gifted lady who had writ- 
ten a number of meritorious poems. 
They lived in Elmwood, the old Lowell 
residence in Cambridge, Mass. At this 
time the surrounding land had not been 
occupied by dwellings, and Mount Au- 
burn, one of the most beautiful ceme- 
teries in New England, was visible from 
the Lowell home. 
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Several children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lowell, but with the exception of 
one daughter they all died at an early 
age. The First Snow-Fall was written 
soon aíter the death of their first child, 
Blanche. 

Тһе poem shows Lowell's loving and 
sympathetic nature and his love for chil- 
dren. She Came and Went and The 
Changeling are in the same vein. 


Study by the Class. 1. Tell the story 
of the poem as outlined above. Combine 
with this such incidents in the poet's life 
as will interest the class, and then direct 
them to read a short sketch of Lowell's 
life. 

2. Have the pupils read the poem 
through to get an idea of it as a whole. 

3. Divide the poem into divisions ac- 
cording to thought. These are: 

(a) Description of the storm, stanzas 
1 to 4. 

(b) The author's reflections, stanzas 
5 to 8. 

(c) The answer to Mabel's question, 
stanzas 9 and 10. 

4. Study of the first division. 

(a) See that the pupils understand the 
meaning of all the words. Such words 
as "gloaming," “ermine,” “earl,” “pearl,” 
“Carrara” and “Chanticleer” will prob- 
ably need explanation. 

(b) To what things is the snow com- 
pared in these stanzas? 

Why is ermine used with pine, fir and 
hemlock, and pearl with the twig of the 
elm? 


You cannot afford to buy books? 


Why is Carrara used with the shed 
roof? 

What rails “were softened to swan’s 
down"? 

What color are snow-birds? 

(c) Can you see the beautiful pictures 
in these stanzas? 

(d) After these stanzas have been 
studied in this way, let the pupils read 
them to express the meaning. 

5. Study of the second division. 

(a) See that the pupils understand the 
references to "sweet Auburn" and "the 
babes in the wood." 

(b) The thought in stanzas 7 and 8 
may need some explanation. What is 
meant by the “leaden sky" and “the 
gradual patience that fell from that cloud 
like snow"? 

What was “the scar that renewed our 
woe"? 

(c) After all expressions are under- 
stood, proceed with this division as with 
the first. 

6. Study of the third division. 

Only one expression in this division 
needs explanation; that is found in the 
first line of the last stanza. 

Two explanations are admissible. The 
father's eyes were filled with tears so 
that he could not see Mabel, though 
holding her in his arms; or he was so 
occupied with the thought of the child 
who had died that he looked beyond 
the child in his arms to the cemetery. 

7. Have the class read the poem as a 
whole. 


8. Have the pupils memorize the poem. 


Can you afford 


carpets on your floors, feathers on your bonnets, sweet- 
meats on your tables, seats in the gallery at the the- 


atre? 


Then you can afford to buy books. 


You might 


far better live in a house with bare floors and dispense 
with many of those luxuries of food and dress that 
every mechanic and laboring man contrives to get, than 


to deny yourself books. 


When it comes to be under- 


stood that books are necessaries of life—indispensable 
furnishings of every adequate home—even the poorest 
people will find ways of purchasing them, 


—MWashington Gladden, 
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Тһе selections here given are repre- 
sentative of enduring poetry written 
by American and British poets. АП 
are worthy of memorizing. We have 
included poems by some of the newer 
writers, as well as those of an earlier 
period. 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT 


I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 


I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o'er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 


I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some old poet's rhymes. 


From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there,— 
From those deep cisterns flows. 


О holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 


Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this 
prayer! 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 
Тһе welcome, the thrice-prayed-for, the most 


fair, 
Тһе best-beloved Night! 
—Longfellow. 


As the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of time, 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 
Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
“Lowly faithful, banish fear, 
Right onward drive unharmed; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.” 

—Emerson, Terminus. 


THE RHODORA 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 


The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 

Here might the red-bird come his plumes to 
cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for 
seeing, * 

Тһеп Beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew: 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there 
brought you. 

—Enmerson. 


The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine 
height; 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 


—Emerson, Each апа All. 


A STANZA ON FREEDOM 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 
—Lowell. 


So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? АП that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. Тһе бау will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall 


come 

And make their bed with thee. As the long 
train 

Of ages glides away, the sons of men— 

The youth in life’s fresh spring, and he who 
goes | 

Tn the full strength of years, matron and maid. 

The speechless babe, and the gray-headed 
man— 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side. 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them 


—Bryant, Thanatopsis. 
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And what is so rare as a day in June? 
‘Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
'To be some happy creature's palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 


sings; - 

He sings to the wide world and she to her 
nest,— 

In the nice ear of Nature which song is the 
best? 


—Lowell, The Vision of Sir Launfal. 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 


Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven's own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night, 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frost and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall, 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 

The hour of death draw near to me, 

Hope, blossoming within my heart, 

May look to heaven as I depart. 
—Bryant. 


A LIFE-LESSON 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your doll, I know; 
And your tea-set blue, 
And your play-house, too, 
Are things of the long ago; 
But childish troubles will soon pass by.— 
There! little girl, don't cry! 
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There! little girl, don't cry! 
They have broken your slate, I know; 
And the glad, wild ways 
Of your school-girl days 
Are things of the long ago; 
But life and love will soon come by.— 
There! little girl, don't cry! 


There! little girl, don't cry! 
They have broken your heart, I know; 
And the rainbow gleams 
Of your youthful dreams 
Are things of the long ago; 
But Heaven holds all for which you sigh.— 
There! little girl, don't cry! 
—James W. Riley. 


OLD IRONSIDES 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the skv; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar ;— 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor's tread, 
Or know the conquered knee; 

Тһе harpies of the shore shall pluck 
Тһе eagle of the sea! 


Or, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 


—Holmes. 


OPPORTUNITY 


“Master of human destinies am I! 

Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace—soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate! 


“If sleeping, wake—if feasting, rise before 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore. 

I answer not, and I return no more!” 


—John James Ingalls. 
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THE SONG OF THE CAMP 


“Give us a song!” the soldiers cried, 
Тһе outer trenches guarding, 

When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening, under; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. А guardsman said, 
"We storm the forts tomorrow ; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow." 


They lay along the battery's side, 
Below the smoking cannon: 

Brave hearts, from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love, and not of fame; 
Forgot was Britain’s glory! 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang "Annie Laurie." 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong,— 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
But, as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier's cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
Тһе bloody sunset's embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 

With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars! 


And Irish Nora's eyes are dim 
For a singer, dumb and gory; 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of "Annie Laurie." 


Sleep, soldiers! still is honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing: 

Тһе bravest are the tenderest,— 
Тһе loving are the daring. 


--Вауаға Taylor. 


Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
'The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
'That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own! 


—Whittier. 


THE FLIGHT OF YOUTH 


There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain: 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 

And it never comes again. 


We are stronger, and are better, 
Under manhood's sterner reign: 

Still we feel that something sweet 

Followed youth, with flying feet, 
And will never come again. 


Something beautiful is vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain: 

We behold it everywhere, 

On the earth, and in the air, 
But it never comes again. 


—Richard Henry Stoddard. 


TURN O’ THE TIDE 


The tide flows in to the harbor— 
The bold tide, the gold tide, the flood of 
the sunlit sea— 
And the little ships riding at anchor 
Are swinging and slanting their prows to the 
ocean, panting 
To lift their wings to the wild wide air 
And venture a voyage they know not where— 
To fly away and be free! 


The tide runs out of the harbor— 
The slow tide, the low tide, the ebb of the 
moonlit bay— 
And the little ships rocking at anchor 
Are rounding and turning their bows to the 
landward, yearning 
To breathe the breath of the warm sweet 
strand 
And rest in the sight of the high hill land— 
То hold their haven and stay! 


My heart goes round with the vessels— 
My wild heart, my child heart, in love with 
the sea and land— 
And the turn o' the tide passes through it, 
In rising and falling with mystical currents, 
calling 
At morn to range where the far waves foam, 
At night to a harbor in love's true home, 
With the hearts that understand! 


—Henry Van Dyke. 


THE IMMANENT ONE 


А fire mist and a planet, 

A crvstal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian 

And caves where the cave men dwell; 
'Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 
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A haze in the far horizon, 
Тһе infinite, tender sky, 
'The ripe, rich tint of the corn-fields, 
And the wild geese sailing high— 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea beach 
When the moon is low and thin, 
Into our heart's high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket, frozen on duty— 
mother starved for the brood— 

Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 

The straight, hard pathway trod— 
Some call it Consecration, 

And others call it God. 


—William Н. Carruth. 


The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snails on thè thorn: 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


—Browning, Pippa Passes. 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made; 

Our times are in his hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, 
nor be afraid! 


—Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra. 


Cowards die many times before their deaths; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It sis to me most strange that men should 
ear, 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 


—Shakespeare. 
SONNET 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy. 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace. 


—Shakespeare. 


LYRICS OF SPRING 
II 


Oh, well the world is dreaming 
Under the April moon, 

Her soul in love with beauty, 
Her senses all a-swoon. 


Pure hangs the silver crescent 
Above the twilight wood, 

And pure the silver music 
Wakes from the marshy flood. 


O earth, with all thy transport 
How comes it life should seem 
A shadow in the moonlight 
A murmur in a dream? 


TIT 


Over the wintry threshold 
Who comes with joy to-day, 
So frail, yet so enduring, 
To triumph o'er dismay? 


Ah, quick her tears are springing, 
And quick they are dried, 

For sorrow walks before her, 
But gladness walks beside. 


She comes with gusts of laughter,— 
Тһе music as of rills; 

With tenderness and sweetness, 
Тһе wisdom of the hills. 


Her hands are strong to comfort, 
Her heart is quick to heed; 

She knows the signs of sadness, 
She knows the voice of need; 


There is no living creature 
However poor or small, 

But she will know its trouble, 
And hearken to its call. 


Oh, well they fare forever, 
By mighty dreams possest, 
Whose hearts have lain a moment 
On that eternal breast. 


—Bliss Carman. 


None ever climbed to mountain height of song, 

But felt the touch of some good woman’s 
palm; 

None ever reached God's altitude of calm, 

But heard one voice cry, "Follow!" from the 
throng. 


—Gilbert Parker, 4 Woman's Hand. 


DAFFODILS 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
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Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
'They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay; 
Теп thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


Тһе waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 
А poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company. 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought, 


For oft, when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with plcasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


—William Wordsworth. 
THE LARK 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place: 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 
Wild is thy lay, and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud; 
Love gives it energy—love gave it birth! 
Where, on thy dewy wing— 
Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven,—thy love is on earth. 


O'er fell and fountain sheen, 
O'er moor and mountain green, 
O'er the red streamer that heralds the day; 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow's rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away! 
Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 


—James Hogg. 


BUGLE SONG 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
Тһе long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer echoes, dying, dying, 
dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
Тһе horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or river: 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, 

dying. 
—Tennyson. 


SWEET AND LOW 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow! 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, 
sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 

Rest, rest, on mother's breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 


Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon: : 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty опе, 
sleep. 
. —Tennyson. 


TEARS, IDLE TEARS 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 
mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise from the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the under- 
world, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer 
dawns 
Тһе earliest pipe of half-awaken'd birds 
'To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
Тһе casement slowly grows a glimmering 
square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


Dear as remember'd kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign'd 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 


—Tennyson. 
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ВКЕАК, ВКЕАК, ВКЕАК 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold, gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman's boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
То their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
—Tennyson. 


CROSSING THE BAR 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho' from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
—Tennyson. 


SONG 


Oh! that we two were Maying 

Down the stream of the soft spring breeze; 
Like children with violets playing 

In the shade of the whispering trees. 


Oh! that we two sat dreaming 

On the sward of some shee-trimm'd down, 
Watching the white mist steaming 

Over river and mead and town. 


Oh! that we two lay sleeping 
In our nest in the churchyard sod, 
With our limbs at rest on the quiet earth's 
breast, 
And our souls at home with God. 


—Charles Kingsley. 


THE IVY GREEN 


Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy green, 
"That creepeth o'er ruins old! 
Of right choice food are his meals I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
Тһе wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 
То pleasure his dainty whim; 
And the mouldering dust that years have made 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a staunch old heart has he. 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings 
To his friend the huge Oak Tree! 
Then slily he traileth along the ground, 
And his leaves he gently waves, 
As he joyously hugs and crawleth round 
Тһе rich mould of dead men's graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 
А rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


Whole ages have fled and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been; 
But the stout old Ivy shall never fade, 
From its hale and hearty green. 
'The brave old plant, in its lonely days, 
Shall fatten upon the past: 
For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the Ivy's food at last. 
Creeping on, where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 
—Dickens. 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet, 
Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God's 
great Judgment Seat; 
But there is neither East nor West, Border 
nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ 
they come from the ends of the earth! 
—Kipling. 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o'er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking; 
Dream of battled fields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle's enchanted hall, 
Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 
Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o'er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 
—Scott, Soldier, Rest! 


Happy, happy time, when the white star hovers 
Low over dim fields fresh with bloomy dew, 
Near the face of dawn, that draws athwart the 
darkness, 
Threading it with color, as yewberries the 
yew. 
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Thicker crowd the shades while the grave 
East deepens 
Glowing, and with crimson a long cloud 
swells. \ 
Maiden still the morn is; and strange she is, 
and secret; 
Strange her eyes; 
cold sea-shells. 


— George Meredith, Love іп the Valley. 


THE TIGER 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright, 

In the forests of the night; 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


her cheeks are cold as 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder, and what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thine heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand? and what dread feet? 


What the hammer, what the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did he smile his work to see? 

Did He, Who made the Lamb, make thee? 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright, 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


—William Blake. 
THE STORMY PETREL 


A thousand miles from land are we, 

Tossing about on the roaring sea; 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast: 

The sails are scatter d abroad, like weeds, 

Тһе strong masts shake like quivering reeds, 

Тһе mighty cables, and iron chains, 

Тһе hull, which all earthly strength disdains, 

They strain and they crack, and hearts like 
stone 

Their natural hard, proud strength disown. 


Up and down! Up and down! 

From the base of the wave to the billow's 
crown, 

And midst the flashing and feathery foam 

The Stormy Petrel finds а home,— 

A home, if such a place may be, 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 

То warm her young, and to teach them spring 

At once o'er the waves on their stormy wing. 


O'er the Deep! O'er the Deep! 
Where the whale, and the shark, and the 
sword-fish sleep, 
Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 
The Petrel telleth her tale—in vain; 
For the mariner curseth the warning bird 
Who bringeth him news of the storms un- 
heard! 
Ah! thus does the prophet, of good or ill, 
Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still: 
Yet he ne'er falters :—So, Petrel! spring 
Once more o'er the waves on thy stormy 
wing! 
—Bryan Waller Procter. 


A PASSER-BY 


Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails 
crowding, 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent 
West, 
That fearest nor sea rising, nor sky clouding, 
Whither away, fair rover, and what thy 


uest ? 
Ah! soon, when Winter has all our vales 
opprest, 
When skies are cold and misty, and hail is 
hurling, 


Wilt thou glide on the blue Pacific, or rest 
Іп a summer haven asleep, thy white sails 


furling. 
I there before thee, in the country so well thou 
knowest, 
Already arriv'd, am inhaling the odorous 
air; 
I watch thee enter unerringly where thou 
goest, 
And anchor queen of the strange shipping 
there, 
Thy sails for awnings spread, thy masts 
bare; 


Nor is aught, from the foaming reef to the 
snow-capp'd, grandest 
Peat that is over the feathery palms, more 
air 
Than thou, so upright, so stately, and still 
thou standest. 


And yet, O splendid ship, unhail'd and name- 


less, 
I know not if, aiming a fancy, I rightly 
divine 
That thou hast a purpose joyful, a courage 
blameless, 
Thy port assurd in a happier land than 
mine. 
But for all I have given thee, beauty enough 
is thine, 
As thou, aslant with trim tackle and shroud- 
ing, 
From the proud nostril curve of a prow's 
ine 


In the offing scatterest foam, thy white sails 
crowding. 
—Robert Bridges. 
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PICTURES BY CHARLES H. KETCHUM 


What is the purpose of a Department of Story Telling? 
Why should I learn to tell stories? 


How does story telling help the boys and girls? 


How does it help те? 


When and how did story telling begin? 
Have such questions as these not presented themselves to you, dear reader, at 
various times? You will find them answered, and others of equal interest, in the 


following pages. 
ready for the telling. 


Best of all, farther on you will find a large number of stories all 


HOW STORY TELLING BEGAN 


When we look for the beginnings of 
story telling we can readily understand 
why all the world loves a story. We 
come by this enjoyment honestly—it is 
our heritage from the past. Story tell- 
ing began long, long ago. In studying 
its history we are given a series of varied 
and fascinating pictures—groups of 
American Indians sitting around the fire; 
Chinese and Japanese story tellers enter- 
taining in the market place; the stroll- 


ing troubadours of France; the scalds of 
Scandinavia recounting the deeds of 
mighty gods and kings. 

Where did these ancient story tellers 
find the tales with which to entertain 
their hearers? To understand the origin 
of stories we must understand the con- 
ditions under which our primitive fore- 
fathers lived, for the stories that have 
come down to us from remote times are 
but human desires and beliefs expressed 
by an eager imagination, 
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EARLY INTERPRETATION OF NATURE 

Our forefathers of an uncivilized age 
knew nothing of technical science. They 
did not know why the lightning brought 
destruction or why the thunder rolled in 
the heavens. They had not the least idea 
that the sun was the center of a system 
of planets, of which our earth was one. 
But they did have human emotions and 
desires, and the imaginative faculty by 
which they .interpreted nature in the 
light of their personal experiences. 

Was it not natural that, with their ad- 
miration for the fighter, and their love 
for the fight, they should think of the 
sun as a great warrior who battled with 
the storm-clouds? Тһе clear sky after 
the storm was a token that the sun had 
conquered his enemies. Also they were 
keepers of the flocks, and so they thought 
there was ап old shepherd King, Æolus, 
who guarded the winds at night, turning 
them loose in the morning to blow over 
the land and the sea. Sometimes, too, a 
battle with a wild beast would form the 
basis of a story, or the exploits of a hero 
of the tribe who went forth to battle and 
led his followers to victory. 

In some such way as this the myth 
and the folk tale took form; repeated 
again and again, and handed down from 
one generation to another, many sur- 


vived and in time were put into written 
form. 


THE WANDERING MINSTRELS 


Those ancient story tellers who be-. 


came skilled reciters of tales journeyed 
through many lands, welcomed alike by 
court and common people. We have a 
charming picture of one of these stroll- 
ing minstrels in a poem called Kalecala, 
a Finnish epic. This poem is a collec- 
tion of folk tales, and all the boys and 
girls will enjoy reading it, for it has the 
same meter and rhythm as Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha. Тһе following lines tell of 
the ancient minstrel, Wainamoinen: 


Wainamoinen, ancient minstrel, 
Passed his years in full contentment, 
On the meadows of Wainola, 

On the plains of Kalevala, 

Singing ever wondrous legends, 
Songs of ancient wit and wisdom, 
Chanting one day, then a second, 
Singing in the dusk of evening, 
Singing till the dawn of morning, 
Now the tales of oldtime heroes, 
Tales of ages long forgotten, 

Now the legends of creation, 

Once familiar to the children, 

By our children sung no longer, 

Sung in part by many heroes. 

Far and wide the story traveled, 

Far away men spread the knowledge 
Of the chanting of the hero, 

Of the song of Wainamoinen. 


STORY TELLING TODAY 


Story telline suffered an ebb after the 
high tide of the troubadour period, and, 
though it never died out, 20 years ago a 
noted educator declared that it was a lost 
art. This statement is no longer true. An 
examination of the present story-telling 
situation shows that this pleasing art has 
now a very wide vogue. Educators recog- 
nize and emphasize its instructional value, 
but it has no less important a place in the 
daily life of the individual, and a close 
connection with his common interests 
and activities. 

STORY TELLING IN THE SCHOOL 

Тһе use of story telling in the school 
is so admirably and so fully treated by 
Professor Patzer in the section Language 


of this volume (page 3256) that it seems 
unnecessary to discuss it here from a 
pedagogical standpoint. In the follow- 
ing pages, therefore, story telling 15 
taken up as a subject of interest to 
everyone, with special emphasis placed 
on the story in the home. 


STORY TELLING AS A FORM OF 
ENTERTAINMENT 

As we said before, all the world loves 
a story. Story telling is a delightful 
pastime; it is associated with pleasant 
groups around the fireside; it has often 
made a rainy day an occasion for enjoy- 
ment indoors. The ability to tell a story 
well has saved the day for many a toast- 
master or after-dinner speaker, and it is 
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a valuable aid to the orator and the cler- 
gyman. Story telling, then, regarded as 
a form of entertainment, is one of the 
world's amusements that should be cul- 
tivated because it serves to make life 
brighter and happier. Incidental to its 
pleasure-giving aspect, it is a means of 
imparting valuable information and of 
extending our knowledge of literature. 


STORY TELLING AND THE CHILDREN 


A Means of Bringing Joy to Children 


That children love to have stories told 
them can be denied by no one who has 
had any care of boys and girls, or who 
has a memory reaching back to child- 
hood. Those who value the happiness of 
children and have a true sense of its im- 
portance should rejoice that in story tell- 
ing they have a wholesome means of 
gratifying their pleasure-loving instincts. 

'That joy has a beneficial part in the 
economy of life is a belief that has 
grown out of the great liberalizing ten- 
dencies of the modern period. The pur- 
pose of joy is to enrich the child's spir- 
itual experience and to quicken his per- 
ceptions, and he needs joy just as the 
plant needs air and sunshine. Thus the 
primary aim in telling stories to children 
1s to increase their joy in life. 


A young woman who achieved success , 


as a teacher and writer says that one of 
the most tender recollections of her child- 
hood is the children's hour that her 
mother established in their home for her- 
self and her two brothers. The hour 
just after the evening meal, from seven 
to eight, this wise mother held sacred for 
the three little ones, to be given over to 
story telling and reading. Now, after 
many years, this story hour is an expe- 
rience to be recalled with unceasing 
pleasure, and who can estimate what its 
influence has been? 

Let none of you mothers reading this 
think yourselves too busy to give some 
of your time to story telling. The inno- 
cent pleasure your children derive from 
hearing stories is one of your best aids 
in the training of your boys and girls. 


An Aid in Moral Training 


The moral training of the boys and 
girls is a most serious problem. How 
shall I teach my children to love good. 
and to hate evil? is a question that all 
conscientious mothers ask themselves 
again and again. Such mothers should 
welcome story telling as a happy means 
of bringing before the children those vir- 
tues and principles that make for right 
living and noble characters. 

It is not enough to urge the child to 
be brave and pure and honest; there 
must be some appeal to the emotions and 
the imagination before the child will re- 
spond. If, for instance, he sees the vir- 
tues—bravery and purity and honesty— 
embodied in the characters of a story to 
which he is listening with enthusiastic 
interest, he will be almost certain to 
make a personal application. Children 
as a rule transfer the experiences of the 
hero and heroine of a story to them- 
selves; they live the story in imagina- 
tion and thus they feel the impulse to be 
themselves brave and pure and honest. 
Such heroic characters in literature as 
Evangeline, King Arthur or Sir Galahad 
are an inspiration to any child who has 
become familiar with their stories. 

Story telling thus has boundless possi- 
bilities in moral training, for by its use 
the mother may make those qualities 
which she longs to see her children culti- 
vate, beautiful and attractive. 


An Aid in Cultivating the Imagination 


We have shown that story telling may 
be used to make the child happier and 
better, and it may occur to the thought- 
ful parent to ask if it has any part in 
his mental development. This question 
may be answered in the affirmative; sto- 
ries are admirable for arousing and ex- 
ercising the imagination, which, accord- 
ing to the psychologist, is one of the 
highest functions of the individual. The 
imagination has a wider and more use- 
ful function in life than is sometimes 
realized, for it is through this “ability 
to form pictures of objects of thought” 
that we bring things to pass. Through 
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the picture-making function of the mind 
the sculptor brings to perfection his im- 
age in marble, the architect his great 
cathedral, the inventor his labor-saving 
machine, and the child his ideals of char- 
acter. The child who is not trained to 
form correct, clear and vivid pictures is 


R’s was considered well equipped edu- 
cationally ; today we are emphasizing the 
three H's—the Head, the Hand and the 
Heart. If by stories we can help develop 
in our children the capacity to feel, we 
are going to make them better neighbors 
and better citizens. Such social workers 





THE CHILDREN’s Hour 


going to be handicapped in whatever 
line of work he may pursue. The imag- 
inative faculty enters into every act of 
life. Give your children material for 
mental pictures, mothers, and help them 
win in life’s battles. 


An Aid in Developing the Emotions 


Stories that make an appeal to the 
child’s emotions are valuable in that they 
cultivate the feelings. Some years ago 
that child who was trained in the three 


as Jacob Riis and Jane Addams not only 
recognized intellectually the sufferings of 
humanity, but they felt them so keenly 
that they devoted their lives to bettering 
conditions. The indifferent citizen is 
the one whose head dominates his keart, 
who knows but does not feel his city’s 
or his neighbor’s need, and is therefore 
not stirred to action. Story telling should 
be used as a weapon in arousing and di- 
recting the child’s feelings, both for his 
own sake and that of the community. 
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The Appreciation of Literature 


Тһе relation of story telling to litera- 
ture is self-evident, for the story teller 
must go to literature for materials with 
which to work. In this lies one of the 
best opportunities for the mothers to help 
their children acquire a taste for good 
literature. If the little ones are fed on 
the right kind of stories they will have 
no taste for vicious and trashy books 
when they come to do independent read- 
ing. Thus the mother has it in her power 
to awaken and direct the child's appre- 
ciation for the beautiful in literature. 


Adding to the Child's Knowledge 


A story, even that which is intended 
only to give pleasure, will add to the 
child's fund of knowledge. By means of 
stories the child in imagination travels 
to other countries and becomes ac- 
quainted with boys and girls of other 
races. His outlook on life is broadened 
and his mental pictures multiplied. Na- 
ture stories, and biographical, geograph- 


ical and historical tales are admirable to. 


use when it is desired to impart informa- 
tion in a delightful way, but every story 
has its useful side. 


Good Language Habits 


The thoughtful mother wishes her 
children to acquire the habit of speaking 
correctly and in a refined manner. Dur- 
ing the story-telling hour such a mother 
by her wise choice of language may sow 
the seeds of correct speaking. Many 
mothers are annoyed and grieved by the 
vulgar slang that they hear on the lips 
of their children, but children who have 
not acquired the good-language habit are 
very liable to imitate the coarse speech 
they hear outside the home. Use the 
story hour, mothers, to suggest correct 
and refined forms of speech to the boys 
and girls. 


Story Telling and Story Reading 


Those who are not practiced in story 
telling may ask if story reading will do 
as well. Story telling has certain ad- 
vantages that are peculiar to it. 


The story reader is hampered in giv- 
ing expression to his story by the fact 
that he has to hold a book, and to keep 
his eyes, at least part of the time, on 
the printed page. Тһе story teller, un- 
fettered, may, with voice, facial expres- 
sion and gesture, give himself completely 
over to his task. He may modify the 
story to suit the occasion and his hearers ; 
in brief, he has more freedom than the 
story reader. This fact has special sig- 
nificance for the mother. The intimacy 
of the story hour, when the children are 
looking into mother’s eyes, all eagerness 
and attention, must certainly strengthen 
those bonds that in after years will in- 
fluence the child for good. 

“Let me beg of you, mothers," says a 
woman who is much experienced in story 
telling, “do not think you cannot tell 
stories. Try; try; keep on trying; and 
ease in telling is bound to come. По 
not think of yourself in the telling ; think 
of the story and of the child who listens. 
Nothing else matters." 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD STORY 


Perhaps the mother who has been read- 
ing thus far is undecided as to what rules 
to follow in selecting stories. Allow- 
ing for the special problems with which 
each mother is confronted, we may say 
that the story adapted for telling has 
certain qualities that differentiate it from 
those not so adapted. 


The Story's Beginning 

The good "telling" story must begin 
in an interesting way, and the first few 
lines must give some clue as to its time, 
place and central figure. “Once upon а 
time there was a King in Spain who had 
only one leg,” begins the mother, or “Un- 
der the window of a certain pretty cot- 
tage there grew a great old apple tree;” 
immediately the children are all eyes and 
ears, eager for the adventures of the one- 
legged King or the old apple tree. A 
piquant and suggestive beginning gives 
the story a certain momentum, besides 
arousing the expectations of the listen- 
ers. 
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The Story's Movement 


Тһе story, effectively introduced, 
should move forward to а well-defined 
climax. There should be plenty of nar- 
ration or conversation or both, but little 
explanation. The incidents of the story 
should follow each other in such a way 
that they explain themselves. Life, ac- 
tion, dramatic interest should take the 
place of explanation. 

Description may be introduced, but 
this should be essential to the story, be 
vivid, and not prolonged. In one of the 
King Arthur stories, as told by Richard 
A. Wyche, we have this description: 
“Тһе hilt of the sword was in the shape 
of a cross, studded with jewels that 
sparkled and flashed. He pulled it from 
the scabbard and the blade was so bright 
that it hurt his eye to look at it." Such 
a bit of description is an essential part 
of the story, not an adornment, and it 
intensifies the interest in the tale. 


Repetition 

Repetition is a device that appeals es- 
pecially to little children, but even the 
older children are allured by it. Cer- 
tainly one of the chief charms of our 
classic Silver-Locks and the Three Bears 
is the repetition of the gruff complaint of 
the Great Huge Bear, the middle-sized 
complaint of the Middle Bear, and the 
tiny wail of the Little Wee Bear, which 
the children always await with gleeful 
anticipation. Repetition of the cumula- 
tive kind, as in The Old Woman and her 
Pig and The House That Jack Built, is 
also a delight to the children. It amounts 
almost to a game with them to hold in 
mind the “maiden all forlorn” and the 
“cow with crumpled horn,” and the other 
objects that enter into the story of the 
house built by Jack. 


The Point of Contact 


As to the subject matter of the story, 
it must have something in common with 
the life and experience of the children. 
That is, it must have a point of contact. 
With some common ground from which 
to start, the story may lead on into the 
realms of imagination and into far-dis- 


tant lands and remote times. We have 
only to recall our most popular fairy tales 
to realize the truth of this statement. 


The Worth of the Story 


Of still greater importance is the in- 
trinsic worth of the story. We have in- 
dicated the possibilities in child training 
afforded by story telling, but it must not 
be forgotten that the good to be gained 
is dependent upon the character of the 
story. Julia D. Cowles suggests that 
the story teller apply these tests in meas- 
uring the “worth-whileness” of a story: 

"Is the effect of the story helpful? 
Does it strengthen the imagination? 
Does it teach a right principle of action? 
Does it inspire a love for the beautiful 
and the true? Does it inspire reverence 
for the Creator and appreciation of the 
works of His hand? Does it exemplify 
sane and. happy living? Does it teach 
neighborly kindness? Will its telling 
make a child better and happier? If the 
story calls for an affirmative answer to 
any of these questions, if, in other words, 
its teaching is simple, pure and true, then 
it is by all means worthy of telling." 


HOW TO TELL A STORY 
Know Your Story 


“По I need special preparation for 
telling my children stories?" asks the 
busy mother, who perhaps is experienc- 
ing difficulty in finding time even for 
the story hour. You need just as much 
preparation, mothers, as is necessary to 
make the stories you tell your personal 
possession. A story is not merely a num- 
ber of words joined together; it is a 
work of art, a message, and the mission 
of the story teller 15 to transmit this 
message to others. 

No one can give unless he first pos- 
sesses, or interpret unless he understands. 
Therefore to know your story is the first 
essential in telling it. This does not 
mean word for word memorizing, but 
thorough assimilation of the substance 
and spirit of the story. Read and study 
your story until you have mentally 
formulated its plan, know its climax and 
the essential events leading to this cli- 
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max. Assimilation of its style should 
accompany the mastery of its subject 
matter, for the well-written story always 
has a literary style that harmonizes with 
its theme. 

While literal memorizing is not advis- 
able, any happy phrases, apt expressions 
or vividly worded bits of detail should 
be memorized. Sometimes the effect of 
a story is spoiled by the omission of cer- 
tain picturesque phrases and vivid bits 
of detail. Those qualities that give pe- 
culiar merit to the story should be trans- 
mitted in the telling. 

Know your story is the first rule for 
the story teller, whether the audience be 
the children at the mother's knee, the 
waifs in a social settlement, or the class 
in school. 

Forget Self 

If you truly know your story you will 
have little difficulty in following the other 
rules for the story teller. Тһе first of 
these is to forget self. Become so in- 
terested in your story that you can think 
only of it and the children listening. 


Be Direct 


Secondly, be direct. А story in the 
telling is something like an acted drama 
moving with vim to a "snappy" ending. 


Therefore talking around the story, mor- 
alizing, introducing irrelevant details, 
must be excluded from your program. 
As someone has said, “Don’t put up a 
five-barred gate in the path of the eager 
mind traveling to a climax." То tell the 
story directly is to use brevity and close 
logical sequence, and to exclude foreign 
matter. 
Be Wholehearted 


Tell the story dramatically, but with 
naturalness and simplicity. Throw your- 
self into the telling with wholehearted- 
ness and animation; by means of voice, 
expression and gesture arouse the imag- 
ination of your listeners so that they will 
picture the story for themselves. То 
do this you must see what you say; this 
vizualizing pewer in turn depends upon 
the basic rule in story telling, to know 
the story. 

Enjoy Story Telling 

After all, mothers, and big sisters, and 
aunts, and anyone else who cares enough 
for the children to devote some time to 
story telling—after all, your success is 
going to depend upon the interest you 
yourself take in this beautiful art. Count 
it a privilege to learn story telling, and 
enjoy your work to the fullest extent. 


52,521 


АП the pretty things put by 

Wait upon the children's eye— 

Sheep and shepherds, trees and crooks, 
In the picture story-books. 


We may see how all things are— 
Seas and cities, near and far, 

And the flying fairies’ looks— 

In the picture story-books. 


—Stevenson, 
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RHYMES AND STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


The stories and rhymes in our first division are especially adapted to very 
little children. Nursery rhymes, with their simplicity, humor and appeal to the 
imagination, are excellent food for the little minds. Moreover, a child too young 
to follow the thread of a story can enjoy the musical cadence of a nursery rhyme. 
Тһе dancing rhythm will please and satisfy his senses even before he knows what 
the words mean. Besides the Mother Goose melodies, the mother will find the 
child verses of Stevenson or Eugene Field admirably adapted to the purpose 
mentioned above. 

In our selection of stories for the little ones we have borne in mind their 
delight in the antics and habits of animals. 
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UNDER THE Haystack Fast ASLEEP 


Little Boy Blue, come, blow your horn; 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn. 
"Where's the little boy that looks after the sheep?" 
"He's under the haystack, fast asleep." 
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Little Bo-Peep has lost her THE ApvENTURES or Humpty Dumpty 
sheep, 
And can't tell where to find 
them; 
Leave them alone, and they'll 
come home, 
Wagging their tails behind 
them. 





ON THE WALL 





Во-Реер Самхот Finp HER SHEEP 
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Humpty Dumpty sat on a 





wall; 
Humpty Dumpty had a 
great fall; 


And all the King’s horses 
and all the King’s men ii 


Can’t put Humpty Dumpty DN 


together again. 


AFTER His FALL 
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Tue Littte Doc LAUGHED To SEE THE SPORT 


Hey, diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon; 
The little dog laughed 
To see the sport, 
While the dish ran away with the spoon. 


CHG 


“Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have you been?” 
“Гуе been up to London to look at the Queen.” 
“Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, what did you there?” 

“I frightened a little mouse under the chair.” 
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THE: APPLE PIE 


was an apple pie; 
bit it; 

cut it; 

dealt it; 

ate it; 

fought for it; 
got it; 

had it; 
inclosed it; 
joined it; 
kept it; 
longed for it; 
mourned for it; 
nodded at it; 
opened it; 
peeped in it; 
quartered it; 
ran for it; 
stole it; 

took it; 

used it; 


viewed 
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it; 

W wanted it; 

X, Y, Z, and amper-sand 
АП hoped for a piece in hand. 
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AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR 


Little Miss Muffet 

Sat en a tuffet 

Eating her curds and whey; 
Along came a spider, 

And sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 
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Jack and Jill went 
up the hill 

To fetch à pail 
of water; 

Jack fell down and 
broke his 
crown, 

And Jill came 
tumbling af- г 
ter. 77 fue 

Ж m fuil 
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THE MISHAP OF JACK AND JILL 
2,341273 
92642 


Ding, dong, bell, Pussy's in the well! 
Who put her in? Little Tommy Linn. 
Who pulled her out? Big John Stout. 


There was an old woman who lived in a shoe; 

She had so many children she didn't know what to do; 
She gave them some broth without any bread; 

She whipped them all soundly and put them to bed. 
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Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye, 
Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 3 


ANS 


WHEN THE Pie Was OPENED 





When the pie was opened, 
The birds began to sing; 

Wasn't that a dainty dish 
To set before the King? 









































DowN CAME А BLACKBIRD 


The King was in the parlor The maid was in the garden, 
Counting out his money; Hanging out the clothes; 
The Queen was in the kitchen, Down came a blackbird, 


Eating bread and honey; And nipped off her nose. 
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MOTHER HUBBARD FINDS THE CUPBOARD EMPTY 


Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone; 
But when she got there 
The cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none. 
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She went to the 


baker's 
То buy him some 
bread, 
But when she came 
back 
'The poor dog was 
dead. 
She went to the 
joiner's 
To buy him a 
coffin, 
But when she came 
back 
'The poor dog was 
laughing. 
She went to the 
butcher's 
То get him some 
tripe, 
But when she came 
back 
He was smoking 
his pipe. 


She went to the barber's 
То buy him a wig, 
But when she came back 
He was dancing a jig. 


She went to the tailor's 
To buy him a coat, 
But when she came back 
He was riding a goat. 


She went to the cobbler's 
To büy him some shoes, 
But when she came back 


He was reading the news. 





He Was ReapING THE NEWS 


She went to the seamstress 
To buy him some linen, 

But when she came back 
The dog was a-spinning. 


She went to the hosier's 

To buy him some hose, 
But when she came back 

He was dressed in his clothes. 


The dame made a curtsey, 
The dog made a bow; 

The dame said, “Your servant.” 
The dog said, “Bow, wow.” 
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SIMPLE SIMON BARGAINS WITH А PIEMAN 


Simple Simon met a pieman, 
Going to the fair; 

Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“Let me taste your ware.” 


Says the pieman to Simple Simon, 
“Show me first your penny.” 
Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 

“Indeed I have not any.” 
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SIMPLE Simon Tries то GET WATER IN А SIEVE 


Simple Simon went a-fishing He went to catch a dicky bird, 


For to catch a whale; * Апа thought he could not fail, 
АП the water he could find Because he had a little salt, 

Was in his mother's pail! To put upon its tail. 
Simple Simon went to look He went for water with a sieve, 

If plums grew on a thistle; But soon it all ran through; 


Не pricked his fingers very much, And now poor Simple Simon 
Which made poor Simon whistle. Bids you all adieu. 
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“І Wourp CALL To THE Stars ТО KEEP Out or THE Way!” 


THE NEW MOON 


Dear mother, how pretty I would call to the stars 
The moon looks to-night! To keep out of the way, 
She was never so cunning be- Lest we should rock over their 

fore; toes; . 
Her two little horns And then I would rock 


Are so sharp and so bright, Till the dawn of the day, 
I hope she'll not grow any And see where the pretty moon 


more. goes. 
If I were up there, And there we would stay 
With you and my friends, In the beautiful skies; 
Га rock in it, nicely you’d And through the bright clouds 
see; we would roam. 
Га sit in the middle We would see the sun set, 
And hold by both ends; And see the sun rise, 
Oh, what a bright cradle 'twould And on the next rainbow come 
be. home. 


—Mrs. Follen. (Silver, Burdette & Co.) 
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WHITE-PAW STARTS TO SEE THE WORLD* 


White-Paw was a young mouse that lived with his mother. 
Their home was in a barn, behind some sacks of corn, and 
a very nice home it was. 

When a sunbeam flashed in upon them at midday, “That . 
was the sun,” said Mrs. Mouse. When a ray of the moon stole 
quietly in, “That is the moon,” said the simple-minded creature, 
and thought she was very wise to know so much. 

But little White-Paw was not so contented as his mother. 
As he frisked and played in his one ray of sunshine or one 
gleam of moonlight, he had queer little fancies. 

One morning, while at breakfast on some kernels of corn 
and sweet apples which his mother had brought home, he 
asked: 

“Mother, what is the world?” 

“А great, terrible place!" was the answer, and Mrs. Mouse 
looked very grave indeed. 

“How do you know, mother? Have you ever been there?” 
asked the youngster. 

“No, child; but your father was lost in the great world, 
my son,” and Mrs. Mouses’s voice had a little shake in it. 

, АҺ” said the son, "that was for want of knowing bet- 
ter.” 

"Knowing better! Why, he was the wisest mouse alive!" 
said the faithful Mrs. Mouse. 

"I could not have been alive then," thought White-Paw 
to himself. Then he said aloud, “Mother, I have made up my 
mind to go and see the world; so good-by!” 

His mother wept. She tried to have him stay at home 
and be content—but all in vain; so she gave him a great hug, 
and he was off. 


WHAT THE MICE SAW IN THE FARMYARD 


He had not gone many steps when һе met Mr. Сатег 
Graybeard, a wise old mouse, and a great friend to the family. 

"Well where are you off to, Mr. Pertnose?" he asked, as 
the young traveler was whisking by. “I’m off to see the world,” 
was the answer. 


ж From Friends in Feathers and Fur. Copyright, 1884, by D. Appleton & Company. Copy- 
right, 1912, by Mrs. Earl D. Scott. Used by permission of American Book Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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“Then good-by, for I never expect to see you again; but 
take an old mouse’s advice, and beware of mouse-traps." “What 
are mouse-traps?" asked White-Paw. “You wil know when 
you see them," was the answer. 

White-Paw went on his way, and just outside he met an- 
other young mouse who had also started to see the world, and 
the two went pe 
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“If we are to find out about the world, we must ask ques- 
tions," said White-Paw. 

So the two friends went about, stopping every now and 
then to admire or wonder at the new things they saw every 
moment. 

Soon they came across а friendly-looking pig. ‘Please, 
sir," asked the wee simple things, "are you a mouse?" 

Тһе pig looked down to them through his “specs” as he 
heard the question in the tiny little squeaking voice, and he 
grunted a little as he replied: 

“Yes, if you like to call me so," and the two friends went on. 

Іп a little while they came up where the old cow was feed- 
ing; and White-Paw, taking off his hat, said, "Please, are you 
a mouse?" 
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The old cow was too busy to answer such questions, but 
she shook her head in such a way that the travelers were glad 
to get off safe. | 

“There are great friendly mice, and great unfriendly mice, 
in the world," said White-Paw, as they went on their way. 

Next they met a motherly old hen, who was busy in scratch- 
ing up food for her chickens; and White-Paw asked, "Please, 
ma'am, are you a mouse?" "We don't mind what folks call us," 
said the old hen, giving them a friendly wink. 

As they 
went on they 
learned a great 
many things |Б 
about the 
world; but as 
yet White- 
Paw had not 
heard one 
word about a 
mouse-trap. 

Having 
gon e around 
the farm-yard, 
White-Paw 
and his friend 
went through 
the gate to- 
ward the 
house. Here 
they met the 
dog, and ask- 
ed the same Wuite-Paw Escarep THROUGH A Hote INTO THE PANTRY 
question that 
they had asked before. 

But the dog barked and snapped so that they could not 
make him hear, and they ran away in terror. 


WHAT WHITE-PAW SAW IN THE KITCHEN 


In their haste the two friends bolted into the kitchen of 
the farm-house, where an old tabby-cat lay dozing before the 
fire. But when they came in she arose to meet them. 

“What а polite fat mouse!’ thought White-Paw. “Please, 
ma’am—” But pussy’s eyes were fixed upon him with a horrid 
glare, and he could not go on. 
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Alas! his poor little friend! There was a cry and a crunch- 
ing of bones, and White-Paw just escaped through a hole into 
the pantry. 

When he had in part got over his fright, he smelled toasted 
cheese—something he had heard of but never tasted. He sniffed 
about, and soon saw it in a little round hole. 

By this time he was very hungry, and he reached out for 
the dainty morsel; but there was a sudden click, and he turned 
back—but too late! His tail and and one of his legs were caught 
by the cruel teeth of a trap. 





























Tue Two Horren Orr TOGETHER 


He pulled with all his might, but could not get away. He 
heard a little squeak, and an old mouse came limping up with 
only three legs. 

"Pull hard, my son; better lose a leg and tail than your 
life. See! I was caught like you. How came you here?" he 
asked. 

"I came to see the world, and "tis a terrible place!” As 
White-Paw spoke, he pulled himself free, but left one paw and 
the point of his tail in the trap. 
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The two hopped off together, and, after some friendly ad- 
vice from the old mouse, White-Paw limped away to his home, 
and soon found himself by his mother's side, where he could 
have his wounds dressed, and rest in peace. 

"My dear son, what is the world like?" asked Mrs. Mouse, 
after she had hugged White-Paw, and set his supper before 
him. 
"Oh, it's a grand place! There are great black mice, and 
great white ones, and great spotted ones, and great friendly mice 
with long noses, and great uncivil mice with horns. 

“Then there are queer mice with only two legs, and some 
terrible mice that make a great noise.” At this moment Gaffer 
Graybeard came in, and White-Paw said, “Sir, I’ve learned what 
a mouse-trap is.” “АҺ, then," said the sage, "you've not seen 
the world in vain.” 


SILVER-LOCKS AND THE THREE BEARS 


Once upon a time in a far-off country, there were three 
bears who lived together in a snug little house of their own, 
deep in the woods. 

They were the Little Wee Bear, the Middle-Sized Bear 
and the Great Huge Bear. 

Though their house was in a lonely place they were very 
happy together. Each had a pot for his own porridge: a little 
pot for the Little Wee Bear, a middle-sized pot for the Middle- 
Sized Bear, and a great pot for the Great Huge Bear. 

Each had a chair to sit in: a little chair for the Little 
Wee Bear, a middle-sized chair for the Middle-Sized Bear, and 
a great chair for the Great Huge Bear. 

Each hada bed to sleep in: a little bed for the Wee Small 
Bear, a middle-sized bed for the Middle-Sized Bear, and a great 
bed for the Great Huge Bear. 

Each morning they made porridge for their breakfast. Now 
it happened one morning that after they had poured the por- 
ridge into. their pots they found that it was too hot to eat, so 
they walked out in the woods while it was cooling. If they should 
begin to eat too soon they would be dreadfully burned. 

Now, while they were walking, a little girl named Silver- 
Locks, whose curly hair shone like silver in the sun, came to the 
house. I am sorry to say that she was a restless little girl, 
and she had run away from home that morning without leave. 
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When she came to the house of the Three Bears, she peeped 
first in at the window; then she peeped in at the keyhole. See- 
ing nobody, she lifted the latch and walked in. 

You see the Bears were good and kind and they never thought 
that anybody would harm their house, so they never locked the 
door when they went walking in the woods. 

The first thing that Silver-Locks saw was the porridge cool- 
ing in the three bowls. Not stopping to think how naughty it 
was, she first tasted the porridge in the Great Bear's bowl, but 
that was too hot for her. 

Тһеп she tasted the porridge in the middle-sized bowl, which 
belonged to the Middle-Sized Bear, but that was too cold for 
her. 

Then she went to the porridge of the Little Wee Bear, and 
tasted that, and it was neither too hot nor too cold, but just 
right; and she liked it so well that she ate it all up. 

Then she went into the parlor, and there were the three 
chairs. 

She tried the biggest chair, which belonged to the Great 
Huge Bear, but it was too high. 

Then she tried the middle-sized chair, which belonged to 
the Middle-Sized Bear, but that was too broad. 

Then she tried the little chair which belonged to the Little 
Wee Bear, and that was just right, neither too high nor too 
broad. But she sat down in it so hard that the bottom came 
out, and the little chair all fell to pieces. 

By this time little Silver-Locks was very tired, so she went 
upstairs to the sleeping chamber of the Three Bears. 

First she lay down upon the bed of the Great Huge Bear, 
but that was too high at the head for her. 

Then she lay down upon the bed of the Middle-Sized Bear, 
but that was too low at the foot for her. 

Then she lay down upon the bed of the Little Wee Bear, 
and that was neither too high at the head nor too low at the 
foot, but just right; so she covered herself up and lay there un- 
til she was fast asleep. 

By this time the Three Bears thought their porridge had 
cooled enough, so they came in from their walk to eat their break- 
fast. 

But when the Great Huge Bear went to his bowl of por- 
ridge he growled out in his great, rough, gruff voice: 


"Somebody has been tasting my porridge!” 
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When the Middle-Sized Bear looked into his bowl he cried 
out, in his middle-sized voice: 

"Somebody has been tasting my porridge!" 

Then the Little Wee Bear looked at his porridge bowl and 
found his porridge all gone, and he cried out in his little wee 
voice: 
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бомевору Hap Eaten His PORRIDGE 


“Somebody has been tasting my porridge and has eaten it all up!” 

Then the Three Bears began to look all about them. First 
they went into the parlor, where the three chairs were. 

Now careless little Silver-Locks had forgotten to put the 
cushion straight when she rose from the chair of the Great Bear. 

The Great Huge Bear went to his chair and growled out, 
in his great, rough, gruff voice: 

“Somebody has been sitting in my chair!” 

Then the Middle-Sized Bear went to his chair and cried out, 
in his middle-sized voice: 

“Somebody has been sitting in my chair!” 

And the Little Wee Bear went to his chair and saw the 
bottom fallen out, and cried out in his little wee voice: 


“Somebody has been sitting in my chair and has broken it all to pieces!” 
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Then the Three Bears went upstairs to their sleeping cham- 
ber. 


There the Great Huge Bear growled out in his great, rough, 
gruff voice: 


“Somebody has been lying іп my bed!" 








бомеворү Hap Broken His CHAIR ALL то PIECES 


And the Middle-Sized Bear, in his middle-sized voice, cried 


"Somebody has been lying in my bed!” 

And the Little Wee Bear cried out in his little wee voice: 

"Somebody has been lying in my bed—and here she is!" 

Now little Silver-Locks had heard in her sleep the great, 
rough, gruff voice of the Great Huge Bear, but it seemed to 
her like the roaring of the wind or the rumbling of thunder. 


She had heard in her sleep the middle-sized voice of the 


Middle-Sized Bear, but it sounded like someone speaking in a 
dream. 
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“Амр Here SHE Is" 


But when she heard the little wee voice of the Little Wee 
Bear it was so sharp and shrill it waked her at once. 


Up she started, and when she saw the Three Bears on one 
side of the bed she was so frightened that she rolled out on 
the other side. 

Then the Great Huge Bear growled out in his great, rough, 
gruff voice: 


“Let’s eat her!” 
And the Middle-Sized Bear cried out in his middle-sized voice: 


"Let's eat her!" 


But the Little Wee Bear cried out, in his little wee voice: 

"No, no! let's kiss her and send her home!" | 

But Silver-Locks, without waiting to hear what they decided 
to do, jumped out of the window and ran home as fast as her 
feet would carry her. | 
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LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD 
(Adapted from Charles Perrault) 


Once upon a time there lived in a certain village a pretty 
little country girl who had a grandmother that loved her very 
dearly. This good woman made for her grand-daughter a little 
red riding-hood that was so very becoming that everybody called 
her Little Red Riding-Hood. 

One day Little Red Riding-Hood's mother made some de- 
licious custards, and, calling her little girl, said to her, “Со, my 
dear, and see how thy grandmother does, for I hear she has been 
very ill; carry her a custard and this little pot of butter." 

Little Red Riding-Hood set out at once to go to her grand- 
mother, who lived in another village. 

As she was going through the wood, she met with a large 
Wolf, who had a very great mind to eat her up, but he dared 
not because of some wood-cutters hard by in the forest. 

Yet he spoke to her and asked her whither she was going. 
The poor child, who did not know that it was dangerous to stay 
and hear a Wolf talk, said to him: 

"[ am going to see my grandmother and carry her a cus- 
tard and a little pot of butter from my mamma." 

“Does she live far off?" said the Wolf. 

“Oh, уез!” answered Little Red Riding-Hood; “it is beyond 
that mil you see there, in the first house in the village." 

“Well,” said Wolf, “ГІ go and see her too. ГЇ go this 
way and you go that, and we shall see who will be there soon- 
est." 

The Wolf began to run as fast as he could, taking the nearest 
way, and the little girl went by that farthest about, diverting 
herself in gathering nuts, running after butterflies, and making 
nosegays of such little flowers as she met with. Тһе Wolf was 
not long in getting to the old woman's house. Не knocked 
at the door—tap, tap. 

"Who's there?" 

"Your grandchild, Little Red Riding-Hood," replied the Wolf, 
counterfeiting her voice; "who has brought you a custard and a 
little pot of butter sent you by mamma." 

The good grandmother, who was in bed, because she was 
somewhat ill, cried out: 

"Pull the bobbin, and the latch will go up." 

The Wolf pulled the bobbin, and the door opened, and he 
walked in. Straightway he fell upon the good woman and in 
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arrival of Little Red Riding-Hood. Sometime afterwards she 
reached the house and knocked at the door—tap, tap. 

"Who's there:" 

Little Red Riding-Hood, hearing the big voice of the Wolf, 
was at first afraid; but, believing that her grandmother had got 
a cold and was hoarse, she answered: 

“Tis your grandchild, Little Red Riding-Hood, who has 
brought you a custard and a little pot of butter mamma sends 
you." 

The Wolf cried out to her, softening his voice as much as 
he could: 

"Pull the bobbin, and the latch will go up." 

Little Red Riding-Hood pulled the bobbin, and the door opened. 

Тһе Wolf, seeing her come in, said to her, hiding himself 
under the bed-clothes: 

"Put the custard and the little pot of butter upon the stool, 
and come and lie down with me." 

Then Little Red Riding-Hood came up close to the bed. 

"Why grandmother, what great arms you have got!" she 
said. 

The Wolf replied: 

“They are so much better to hug you with, my child." 

"Grandmother, what great ears you have got!" 

“That is to hear you the better, my child." 

"Grandmother, what great eyes you have got!" 

“They are so much better to see you with, my child.” 

Then the little girl, who had begun to get very much fright- 
ened, said: 

"Oh, grandmother, what great teeth you have got!" 

Then in his great harsh voice the Wolf cried out: 

“That is to eat you up." 

Saying this, he sprang out of bed and made for the little 
girl. But the wood-cutters, who happened to be passing the 
cottage on their way home, heard Little Red-Riding Hood scream, 
and they ran into the cottage just in time to kil the Wolf 
with some good blows from their trusty axes. Then they cut 
the Wolf open and out stepped the grandmother, quite  un- 
harmed. You may be sure that Little Red Riding-Hood never 
again made friends with a Wolf while on her way to visit her 
grandmother. 
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WHY THE BEAR SLEEPS ALL WINTER* 


Once upon a time, little Brother Rabbit lived, quite sober 
and industrious, in the woods, and just close by lived a big, 
brown Bear. 

Now little Brother Rabbit never troubled his neighbors in 
those days, nor meddled with their housekeeping, nor played any 
tricks the way he does now. Іп the fall, he gathered his acorns, 
and his pignuts, and his rabbit tobacco. Оп a frosty morning, 
he would set out with Brother Fox for the farmer's; and while 
Brother Fox looked after the chicken yards, little Brother Rab- 
bit picked cabbage, and pulled turnips, and gathered carrots and 
parsnips for his cellar. When the winter came, he never failed 
to share his store with a wandering chipmunk. 

Now, in those days, old Bear was not content to do his 
own housekeeping, and doze in the sun, and gather wild honey 
in the summer, and fish through the ice in the winter. Не was 
full of mischief, and was always playing tricks. ОҒ all the 
beasts of the wood, the one he loved best to trouble was sober 
little Brother Rabbit. ; 

Just as soon as Brother Rabbit moved to а new tree stump, 
and filled his bins with vegetables, and his pantry with salad, 
along came old Bear and carried off all his stores. 

just as soon as Brother Rabbit filled his house with dry, 
warm leaves for a bed, along came old Bear, and tried to squeeze 
himself into the bed, too, and of course he was too big. 

At last, Brother Rabbit could stand it no longer, and he 
went to all the beasts in the wood to ask their advice. 

Тһе first one he met was Brother Frog, sitting оп the edge 
of the pond, and sticking his feet in the nice, cool mud. 

What shall I do, Brother Frog?" asked Brother Rabbit; 
“Brother Bear will not leave me alone.” 

"Let us ask Brother Squirrel," said Brother Frog. 

So the two went to Brother Squirrel, cracking nuts in the 
hickory tree. 

“What shall we do, Brother Squirrel?" asked Brother Frog; 
*Brother Bear will not leave Brother Rabbit alone." 

"Let us ask Brother Mole," said Brother Squirrel, dropping 
his nuts. 

So the three went to where Brother Mole was digging the 
cellar for a new house, and they said: 


* From Firelight Stories, by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey (Milton Bradley Company). By 
permission of the publishers. 
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Тнеү Finp BROTHER BEAR ASLEEP IN A Loc 


“What shall we do, Brother Mole? Brother Bear will not 
leave Brother Rabbit alone." 

“Let us ask Brother Fox," said Brother Mole. 

So Brother Mole, Brother Squirrel, Brother Frog, and Brother 
Rabbit went to where Brother Fox was combing his brush be 
hind a bush, and they said to him: 

“What shall we do, Brother Fox? Brother Bear will not 
leave Brother Rabbit alone." 

"Let us go to Brother Bear," said Brother Fox. 

So they all went along with little Brother Rabbit, and they 
hunted and hunted for old Bear, but they could not find him 
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anywhere. They hunted and hunted some more, and at last 
they peeped into a hollow tree. There lay old Bear, fast asleep. 

"Hush," said Brother Fox. 

Then he whispered to Brother Frog, "Bring a little mud." 

And he whispered to Brother Squirrel, "Bring some leaves." 

And he whispered to Brother Mole, "Bring some dirt, little 
brother." 

And to Brother Rabbit he said: "Stand ready to do what I 
tell you." 

So Brother Frog brought mud, Brother Squirrel brought leaves, 
Brother Mole brought dirt, and Brother Rabbit stood ready to 
do what Brother Fox told him. 

Then Brother Fox said to Brother Rabbit, “Stop ир the 
ends of Brother Bear's log." 

So Brother Rabbit took the mud and the leaves and the 
dirt, and he stopped up the ends of the log. Then he ham- 
mered hard with his two back feet, which are good for ham- 
mering. Апа they all went home, for they thought that old 
Bear would never, never get out of the log. 

Well, old Bear slept and slept, but after a while he awoke, 
and he opened one eye. He saw no sunshine, so he thought 
it was still night, and he went to sleep again. 

After another while, he awoke again, but he heard the rain 
and sleet beating outside, and it was very warm and dry in- 
side. 

“What a very long night," said old Bear, and he curled 
up his paws, and he went to sleep again. 

This time, he just slept, and slept, until it began to be very 
warm inside the log, and he heard in his dreams the footsteps 
of birds outside. 

Then he awoke, and he stretched himself, and he shook 
himself. He rubbed his eyes with his paws, and he poked away 
the mud, and the leaves, and the dirt, and he went outside. 

But was he not surprised? 

It had been a frosty night when he had gone to sleep, and 
now the woods were green. Old Bear had slept all winter. 

"That was a fine long sleep," said old Bear, as he set out 
for little Brother Rabbit's house to see if he had anything good 
for breakfast; "and I shall go to sleep again, next fall." 

So every summer, old Bear plays tricks on little Brother 
Rabbit, but when fall comes, he creeps away to a warm, dark 
place to sleep until spring. 

And so have his grandchildren, and his great-grandchildren, 
and his great-great-grandchildren ever since. 
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FAIRY TALES 


The three fairy tales here presented, from the French, German and Danish, 


respectively, are representative of the best of this class of literature. 


Good 


fairy tales, with their appeal to the imagination and the emotions, and their un- 
derlying spiritual truths, combine so many excellent qualities that they should have 
an important place in the story teller's list of tales. 


CINDERELLA OR THE LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER 
(Adapted from Charles Perrault) 


. ONG ago there lived а 
rich gentleman whose 
loving wife died quite 
suddenly, leaving in his 
care a gentle and beau- 
tiful daughter who was 
the very picture of her 
mother. In the course 
of time this gentleman 
Now his second wife 





married again, 
was a proud and haughty woman who 
had two daughters by a former hus- 
band, and the two daughters were ex- 


actly like their mother. The gentleman 
did not know the real nature of the lady 
he married, for he thought she would be 
a kind and loving mother to his little 
girl. 

No sooner were the wedding cere- 
monies over but the wife began to show 
herself in her true colors. She could 
not bear the good qualities of her pretty 
little stepdaughter, and she compelled 
her to do the meanest work of the house: 
the poor girl had to scour the dishes and 
polish the tables and chairs, and it was 
her place always to scrub the sleeping 
rooms of the lady and her daughters, 
while she herself slept in a dismal gar- 
ret upon a wretched straw bed. Нег 
sisters lay in fine rooms, with floors all 
inlaid, upon beds of the very newest 
fashion, and where they had looking- 
glasses so large that they should see 
themselves at full length from head to 
foot. 

Тһе father was so completely under the 
control of his wife that the little girl did 
not dare complain. So, when she had 


finished her work she used to go into the 
chimney corner and sit down among the 
cinders and ashes ; here she got so dusty 
that the older daughter called her the 
cinder-girl. Тһе younger, who was not 
quite so unkind as her sister, called her 
Cinderella, and by this name she was 
soon known by all her family and the 
neighbors. 

It came to pass that the King's son 
gave a ball, to which he invited all the 
persons of fashion for miles around. 
Cinderella's two sisters were invited, and 
they spent many days in planning their 
gowns and shoes and headdresses, for 
they hoped to make themselves as at- 
tractive as possible to the young Prince. 
Cinderella, who ironed and plaited her 
sisters! linen and worked for long hours 
over their dresses, had to listen to their 
talk without any hope of sharing the fun 
with them. 

“For my part," said the elder, “I will 
wear my red velvet suit with French 
trimming." 

“And I," said the younger, “shall have 
my usual petticoat; but then, to make 
amends for that, I will put on my gold- 
flowered muslin train and my diamond 
stomacher, which is far from being the 
most ordinary one in the world." 

They sent for the best hairdresser they 
could get to make up their headdresses, 
and they bought many jewels and orna- 
ments of fashionable shapes. 

Cinderella was often called up to them 
to be consulted, for she had very good 
taste and advised them always for the 
best. 
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" CINDERELLA AND HER PROUD SISTERS 


"Ah, Cinderella,” said one of the sis- те; it is not for such as I am to go to the 
s^, ters, "would you not like to go to the — Prince's ball.” 
S ball?” "You are right about that," replied 
"Alas," said she, "you only jeer at the two, "for everyone would laugh in- 
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CINDERELLA AND Нек GODMOTHER 


deed to see a cinder-girl come into the 
ball room.” 

Anyone but Cinderella would have 
spoiled the costumes of the proud sisters, 
but she was too unselfish to even think 
of doing anything unkind. 

At last the happy day came and the 
sisters went to the court ball, while Cin- 
derella followed them with her eyes as 
long as she could. When she had lost 


sight of them she sat down in her dusty 
corner and began to cry. 

Her godmother, coming in just then, 
saw her all in tears, and asked her what 
was the matter. 

"I wish I could—I wish I could—" 
she was not able to speak the rest, be- 
cause of her tears and sobbing. 

This godmother of hers, who was a 
fairy, said to her, “You wish you could 
go to the ball; is it not so?" 
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* Ah, yes!" said Cinderella with a sigh. 

“Well,” said her godmother, “be a good 
girl, and I will bring it about that you 
shall go. Run into the garden and bring 
me a pumpkin.” 

Cinderella ran to the garden as fast 
as she could, plucked the finest pumpkin 
she could find and brought it to her god- 
mother, not being able to imagine how 
this could help her go to the ball. Her 
godmother scooped out the inside, leav- 
ing nothing but the rind, and then with 
the wand which she carried she tapped 
the pumpkin gently three times. In- 
stantly it was turned into a fine coach, 
gilded all over with gold. 

She then went to look into her mouse- 
trap, where she found six mice, all alive, 
and ordered Cinderella to lift up a little 
the trap-door. 

As the mice ran out, one by one, the 
fairy godmother touched them with the 
wand, and at each tap a mouse was 
turned into a fine dapple-gray horse. 
Here was a splendid coach and six, but 
there was no coachman. 

“T will look in the rat-trap,” said Cin- 
derella, “perhaps we may find a rat for 
a coachman.” 

So she ran eagerly to the trap and was 
overjoyed to find that it contained three 
of the largest rats she had ever seen. 
The fairy chose the largest and touched 
him with her wand. Instantly he was 
changed into a handsome coachman with 
the finest whiskers you would care to see. 

Then said the godmother, “Go into the 
garden and you will find six lizards be- 
hind the watering-pot; bring them to 
те.” 

Cinderella had по sooner done so than 
her godmother turned them into six foot- 
men, who at once jumped up behind the 
coach, and in their fine livery of lace and 
gold were as sober and dignified, as if 
they had been footmen all their lives. 

“Well,” said the fairy to Cinderella, 
“уои see here an equipage fit to go to the 
ball with; are you not pleased with it?" 

“ОҺ! yes," cried she; "but must I go 
thither as I am, in these kitchen rags?” 

In reply, her godmother touched her 


with the wand, and her rags were in- 
stantly changed into the most wonderful 
gown of gold and silver, all beset with 
jewels. To all this was added a beau- 
tiful pair of glass slippers. 

"Now," said the godmother, "go and 
enjoy yourself, but remember not to stay 
at the ball after the clock strikes twelve. 
If you remain a single moment after 
that time, your coach, and horses and 
footmen will become as they were be- 
fore." 

She promised her godmother she 
would not fail of leaving the ball before 
midnight, and then away she drove, 
scarce able to contain herself with joy. 
'The King's son, who was told that a 
great Princess, whom nobody knew, was 
come, ran out to receive her. He gave 
her his hand as she alighted out of the 
coach, and led her into the hall, among 
all the company. There was immedi- 
ately a profound silence, they left off 
dancing, and the violins ceased to play, so 
eager was everyone to gaze upon the 
beauty and charm of the lovely new- 
comer. When he led her out to dance 
with him there was still greater admira- 
tion, for no one had ever seen so grace- 
ful a dancer. When, later, the rich sup- 
per was spread, the Prince could not eat 
a morsel of the delicious foods, so oc- 
cupied was he in gazing upon her. 

Cinderella showed her sisters many 
attentions, giving them part of the or- 
anges and citrons which the Prince had 
presented her. You can imagine how 
surprised, they were, for they did not in 
the least know who she was. While she 
was thus amusing her sisters, the clock 
struck eleven and three-quarters, where- 
upon she made a courtesy to the com- 
pany and hastened away as fast as she 
could. 

As soon as she arrived at home she 
sought out her godmother, whom she 
thanked a thousand times for giving her 
this delightful evening. Just as she was 
saying that she would give anything to 
be able to go to the ball the next day, 
she heard her sisters knocking at the 
door. 
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*How long you have stayed," said she, 
as she opened the door; and she rubbed 
her eyes and stretched herself exactly as 
if she had just awakened out of a sound 
sleep. 

“Tf you had been at the ball," said one 
of the sisters, “уои would have not been 
tired with it. There came thither the 
finest Princess that ever was seen by 
mortal eyes; she showed us a thousand 
attentions and gave us oranges and 
citrons." 

Cinderella asked them the name of the 
beautiful Princess, but they told her 
they did not know it, and that the King's 
son would give all the world to know 
who she was. Then said Cinderella, smil- 
ing: 

“She must, then, be very beautiful in- 
deed; how happy you have been! Could 
not I see her? Ah, dear sister, do lend 
me your yellow gown which you wear 
every day!” 

“What! lend my clothes to such a dirty 
cinder-girl,” cried the elder sister; “I 
should be a fool to do so.” 

You may be sure that Cinderella was 
glad to be refused, for she would have 
been sadly put to it if her sister had lent 
her what she asked for so jestingly. 

The next day the two sisters were at 
the ball, and again Cinderella appeared, 
but in still more magnificent garments. 
The King’s son was always by her, never 
ceasing his compliments and_ kind 
speeches to her; indeed, she became so 
absorbed in the charming Prince and his 
flattering words that she entirely forgot 
what her godmother had told her about 
returning at midnight. 

In the midst of her happiness the clock 
began to strike—one, two, three! Then 
was her joy changed to terrible alarm for 
the strokes counted up to twelve. Jump- 
ing to her feet, she fled from the room 
so swiftly that even the Prince could 
not overtake her. But in her great haste 
she lost one of her glass slippers, and 
she dared not turn back to get it. The 
Prince, returning to the ball room, saw 
the pretty little shoe, and picked it up. 
When Cinderella reached home, tired and 


breathless, all she had left of the fine 
equipage and costly garments was the 
mate to her lost glass slipper. 

In the meantime the Prince had ques- 
tioned all the guards at his palace gates, 
asking if anyone had seen а beautiful 
Princess pass out. But the guards said 
they had seen only a ragged little beggar 
girl who had run through about midnight. 

When the sisters arrived home from 
the ball, how eagerly did Cinderella ques- 
tion them about the mysterious Princess! 

“Yes, she was there,” they told her, 
“but at midnight she jumped up and ran 
so hurriedly from the ball room that she 
did not stop even to pick up one of her 
glass slippers which she lost. The Prince 
could not overtake her, much to his sor- 
row, but he found the little slipper, and 
he sat gazing at this all the rest of the 
night. Indeed,he must be very much in 
love with her." 

The next day the Prince sent heralds 
around, who announced by sound oí 
trumpet that he would make his wife the 
lady whose foot exactly fitted the slipper 
he had found. Тһе messengers of the 
Prince took the slipper and carried it to 
all the ladies of the royal family, and 
then to the duchesses, and then to all the 
high court ladies, but no one could be 
found who could wear the slipper. Fin- 
ally they came to the home of Cinder- 
ella, and how eagerly did each of the 
haughty sisters try to squeeze her foot 
into the dainty little slipper! 

Then Cinderella, who was looking on, 
and knew that this was her own slipper, 
said: 

“Let me see if it will not fit me." 

The sisters laughed at her with scorn, 
but the messenger, who noticed that Cin- 
derella was very beautiful, said that she 
could try, for he had orders to refuse 
none who wished to make the trial. The 
Prince had indeed given orders that if 
necessary it would be tried on the foot of 
every lady in the land. 

So Cinderella sat down, and when the 
gentleman tried on the slipper he was 
astonished to find that it fitted her foot 
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like wax. The sisters, too, were sur- 
prised beyond measure, especially when 
they saw her reach her hand into her 
pocket and take out the other slipper, 
which she put on her other foot. Just 
then the fairy godmother came into the 
room, quickly approached Cinderella and 
touched her with her wand. In an in- 
stant's time the ragged dress was changed 
to a beautiful garment, and the charm- 
ing Princess of the royal ball stood be- 
fore them. 

Then the sisters fell at her feet and 
begged forgiveness for the insults and 
the ill treatment they had heaped upon 
her. Cinderella, giving them each a hand 


and bidding them arise, tenderly em- 
braced them and said: 

“I forgive you with all my heart, and 
I hope we shall always love one an- 
other." 

Then she was conducted to the pres- 
ence of the Prince, who was so over- 
joyed to find his Princess of the glass 
slipper that he asked for her hand at 
once. In a few days the marriage cere- 
mony took place, and Cinderella, for- 
giving and gentle still in her great happi- 
ness and good fortune, provided her sis- 
ters with handsome apartments in the 
palace. Here they were soon after mar- 
ried to rich nobles of the court. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm 


In times past there lived a King and 
Queen, who said to each other every day 
of their lives, "Would that we had a 
child!" and yet they had none. But it 
happened once that when the Queen was 
bathing, there came a frog out of the 
water, and he squatted on the ground, 
and said to her, 

"Thy wish shall be fulfilled; before a 
year has gone by, thou shalt bring a 
daughter into the world." 

And as the frog foretold, so it hap- 
pened ; and the Queen bore a daughter so 


beautiful that the King could not contain * 


himself for joy, and he ordained a great 
feast. Not only did he bid to it his re- 
lations, friends, and acquaintances, but 
also the wise women, that they might 
be kind and favorable to the child. There 
were thirteen of them in his kingdom, but 
as he had provided only twelve golden 
plates for them to eat from, one of them 
had to be left out. However, the feast 
was celebrated with all splendor; and as 
it drew to an end, the wise women stepped 
forward to present to the child their 
wonderful gifts: one bestowed virtue, 
one beauty, a third riches, and so on, 
whatever there is in the world to wish 
for. And when eleven of them had said 
their say, in came the uninvited thir- 


teenth, burning to revenge herself, and, 
without greeting or respect, she cried 
with a loud voice: 

"In the fifteenth year of her age the 
Princess shall prick herself with a spindle 
and shall fall down dead." 

And without speaking one more word 
she turned away and left the hall. Every- 
one was terrified at her saying, when the 
twelfth came forward; now she had not 
yet bestowed her gift, and though she 
could not do away with the evil prophecy, 
yet she could soften it, so she said: 

“Тһе Princess shall not die, but fall 
into a deep sleep for a hundred years." 

Now the King, being desirous of sav- 
ing his child even from this misfortune, 
gave commandment that all the spindles 
in his kingdom should be burnt up. 

The maiden grew up, adorned with all 
the gifts of the wise women ; and she was 
so lovely, modest, sweet, and kind and 
clever, that no one who saw her could 
help loving her. 

It happened one day, she being already 
fifteen years old, that the King and 
Queen rode abroad, and the maiden was 
left behind alone in the castle. She wan- 
dered about into all the nooks and cor- 
ners, and into all the chambers and par- 
lors, as the fancy took her, till at last 
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she came to an old tower. She climbed 
the narrow winding stair which led to a 
little door, with a rusty key sticking out 
of the lock; she turned the key, and the 
door opened, and there in the little room 
sat an old woman with a spindle, dili- 
gently spinning her flax. 

"Good day, mother," said the Prin- 
cess, "what are you doing ?" 

“Т am spinning," answered the old 
woman, nodding her head. 

"What thing is that that twists round 
so briskly?” asked the maiden, and tak- 
ing the spindle into her hand she began 
to spin; but no sooner had she touched 
it than the evil prophecy was fulfilled, 
and she pricked her finger with it. In 
that very moment she fell back upon the 
bed that stood there, and lay in a deep 
sleep. And this sleep fell upon the whole 
castle; the King and Queen, who had re- 
turned and were in the great hall, fell 
fast asleep, and with them the whole 
court. The horses in their stalls, the dogs 
in the yard, the pigeons on the roof, the 
flies on the wall, the very fire that flick- 
ered on the hearth, became still, and slept 
like the rest; and the meat on the spit 
ceased roasting, and the cook, who was 
going to pull the scullion's hair for some 
mistake he had made, let him go, and 
went to sleep. And the wind ceased, and 
not a leaf fell from the trees about the 
castle. 


Then round about that place there 


grew a hedge of thorns thicker every 
year, until at last the whole castle was 
hidden from view, and nothing of it 
could be seen but the vane on the roof. 
And a rumor went abroad in all that 
country of the beautiful sleeping Rosa- 
mond, for so was the Princess called ; and 
from time to time many kings' sons came 
and tried to force their way through the 
hedge; but it was impossible for them to 
do so, for the thorns held fast together 
like strong hands, and the young men 
were caught by them, and not being able 
to get free, there died a lamentable death. 

Many a long year afterwards there 
came a King's son into that country, and 
heard an old man tell how there should 


be a castle standing, behind the hedge 
of thorns, and that there a beautiful en- 
chanted Princess named Rosamond had 
slept for a hundred years, and with her 
the King and Queen, and the whole court. 
Тһе old man had been told by his grand- 
father that many kings' sons had sought 
to pass the thorn-hedge, but had been 
caught and pierced by the thorns, and 
had died a miserable death. Then said 
the young man, "Nevertheless, I do not 
fear to try; I shall win through and see 
the lovely Rosamond.” The good old 
man tried to dissuade him, but he would 
not listen to his words. 

For now the hundred years were at an 
end, and the day had come when Rosa- 
mond should be awakened. When the 
Prince drew near the hedge of thorns, it 
was changed into a hedge of beautiful 
large flowers, which parted and bent aside 
to let him pass, and then closed behind 
him in a thick hedge. When he reached 
the castle-yard, he saw the horses апі 
brindled hunting-dogs lying asleep, and 
on the roof the pigeons were sitting with 
their heads under their wings. And 
when he came indoors, the flies on the 
wall were asleep, the cook in the kitchen 
had his hand uplifted to strike the scul- 
lion, and the kitchen-maid had the black 
fowl on her lap ready to pluck. Ther 
he mounted higher, and saw in the hall 
the whole court lying asleep, and above 
them, on their thrones, slept the King 
and the Queen. | 

And still he went farther, and all wa: 
so quiet that he could hear his own 
breathing; and at last he came to the 
tower, and went up the winding stair, 
and opened the door of the little room 
where Rosamond lay. And when he saw 
her looking so lovely in her sleep, he 
could not turn away his eyes; and pres- 
ently he stooped and kissed her, and sh: 
waked, and opened her eyes, and looke! 
very kindly on Мт. And she rose, an! 
they went forth together, and the King 
and the Queen and the whole court 
waked up, and gazed on each other with 
great eyes of wonderment. And the 
horses in the yard got up and shook 
themselves, the hounds sprang up and 
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wagged their tails, the pigeons on the 
roof drew their heads from under their 
wings, looked round, and flew into the 
field, the flies on the wall crept on a 
little farther, the kitchen fire leapt up 
and blazed, and cooked the meat, the joint 
on the spit began to roast, the cook gave 


the scullion such a box on the ear that 
he roared out, and the maid went on 
plucking the fowl. 

Then the wedding of the Prince and 
Rosamond was held with all splendor, 
and they lived very happily together until 
their lives’ end. 


THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL 


Hans Christian Andersen 


It was terribly cold; it snowed and was 
already almost dark, and evening came 
on, the last evening of the year. In the 
cold and gloom a poor little girl, bare- 
headed and barefoot, was walking 
through the streets. When she left her 
own house she certainly had had slippers 
on; but of what use were they? Тһеу 
were big slippers, and her mother had 
used them till then, so big were they. 
Тһе little maid lost them as she slipped 
across the road, where two carriages 
were rattling by terribly fast. One slip- 
per was not to be found again, and a boy 
had seized the other,and run away with it. 
He thought he could use it very well as 
a cradle, some day when he had children 
of his own. So now the little girl went 
with her little naked feet, which were 
quite red and blue with the cold. In an 
old apron she carried a number of 
matches, and a bundle of them in her 
hand. No one had bought of her all day, 
and no one had given her a farthing. 

Shivering with cold and hunger, she 
crept along, a picture of misery, poor 
little girl! The snowflakes covered her 
long fair hair, which fell in pretty curls 
over her neck; but she did not think of 
that now. In all the windows lights were 
shining, and there was a glorious smell 
of roast goose, for it was New Year's 
Eve. Yes, she thought of that! 

In a corner formed by two houses, one 
of which projected beyond the other, she 
sat down, cowering. She had drawn up 
her little feet, but she was still colder, 
and she did not dare to go home, for she 
had sold no matches, and did not bring a 
farthing of money. From her father she 
would certainly receive a beating, and 


besides it was cold at home, for they had 
nothing over them but a roof through 
which the wind whistled, though the 
largest rents had been stopped with straw 
and rags. 

Her little hands were almost be- 
numbed with the cold! АҺ! a match 
might do her good, if she could only draw 
one from the bundle, and rub it against 
the wall, and warm her hands at it. She 
drew one out. R-r-atch! how it sput- 
tered and burned! It was a warm, bright 
flame, like a little candle when she held 
her hands over it; it was a wonderful 
little light! It really seemed to the little 
girl as if she sat before a great polished 
stove, with bright brass feet and a brass 
cover. How the fire burned! how com- 
fortable it was! But the little flame went 
out, and the stove vanished, and she had 
only the remains of the burned match 
in her hand. 

A second was rubbed against the wall. 
It burned up, and when the light fell 
upon the wall it became transparent, like 
a thin veil, and she could see through 
it into the room. On the table a snow- 
white cloth was spread; upon it stood a 
shining dinner service; the roast goose 
smoked gloriously, stuffed with apples 
and dried plums. And what was still 
more splendid to behold, the goose 
hopped down from the dish, and wad- 
dled along the floor, with a knife and 
fork in its breast, to the little girl. Then 
the match went out, and only the thick, 
damp, cold wall was before her. She 
lighted another match. Then she was 
sitting under a beautiful Christmas tree; 
it was greater and more ornamental than 
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the one she had seen through the glass 
door at the rich merchant's. Thousands 
of candles burned upon the green branch- 
es, and colored pictures like those in 
the print shops looked down upon them. 
Тһе little girl stretched forth her hand 
toward them; then the match went out. 
Тһе Christmas lights mounted higher. 
She saw them now as stars in the sky; 
one of them fell: down, forming a long 
line of fire. 

*Now someone is dying," thought the 
little girl, for her old grandmother, the 
only person who had loved her, and who 
was now dead, had told her when a star 
fell down a soul mounted up to God. 
She rubbed another match against the 
wall; it became bright again, and in the 
brightness the old grandmother stood 
clear and shining, mild and lovely. 

“Grandmother!” cried the child, “oh! 
take me with you! I know you will go 
when the match is burned out. You will 
vanish like the warm fire, the warm 


А, and the great glorious Christmas 
tree!” 

And she hastily rubbed the whole 
bundle of matches, for she wished to 
hold her grandmother fast. And the 
matches burned with such a glow that it 
became brighter than in the middle of the 
day: grandmother. had never been so 
large or so beautiful. She took the little 
girl in her arms, and both flew in bright- 
ness and joy above the earth, very, very 
high, and up there was neither cold, nor 
hunger, nor care—they were with God! 

But in the corner, leaning against the 
wall, sat the poor girl with red cheeks 
and smiling mouth, frozen to death on 
the last evening of the Old Year. The 
New Year’s sun rose upon a little corpse! 
The child sat there, stiff and cold, with 
the matches of which one bundle was 
burned. “She wanted to warm herself,” 
the people said. No one imagined what 
a beautiful thing she had seen, and in 
what glory she had gone in with her 
grandmother to the New Year’s Day. 


FABLES 


The ancients loved to write stories that taught a lesson of some kind, and 
this type of story has never lost its charm. The old fable usually had the moral 
stated at the end. Fables are the child’s best introduction to the study of human 


nature; they interpret life. 


At the same time, their quaint humor, simplicity and 


brevity make them very adaptable to the purpose of imparting moral truths. 


THE DOG AND HIS SHADOW 


A big Dog was one day carrying a big 
piece of meat in his mouth. While 
crossing a river on a narrow bridge he 
chanced to look down into the water and 
there saw his own image reflected. Think- 
ing that it was another dog with a big- 
ger piece of meat, he opened his mouth 
to grab the other’s piece, and lost his 
own in the river. 

ж ж ж 
Those who аге greedy and try to get 


what belongs to their neighbors often 
lose what they already possess. 


THE GNAT AND THE BULL 


А Gnat, flying about in the sunshine, 
alighted on one of the horns of a Bull. 
After resting there for some time, he 
said to the Bull: “I thank you for your 
patience in allowing me to rest on your 
horn. Do you mind if I leave you now?” 
“Tt’s all one to me,” said the Bull, laz- 
ily raising his eyes. “I didn’t know you 
were there and I shan’t know it when you 


go. 
ж ж ж 


When we overvalue our own im- 
portance we make ourselves ridiculous. 
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THE ASS IN THE LION'S SKIN 


An Ass dressed himself in a lion's skin 
and went about frightening the little 
animals with his roaring. After awhile 
he met a Fox and tried to scare him in 
the same way. But the crafty Fox, not 
at all frightened, called out to the Ass, 
"You silly creature; I might have been 
frightened if I had not heard you bray 
and seen your long ears sticking out of 
the skin of that lion." 


ж ж ж 


If we talk and act foolishly no amount 
of fine clothing can make others think 
we are wise and sensible. 


THE BOY AND THE APPLES 


An old man who owned a fine apple 
orchard found a rude boy upon a branch 
of one of his trees, eating some of the 
choicest fruit. When the man ordered 
the boy to come down the youngster told 
him plainly that he would not. 
you?" said the old man; "then I will 
fetch you down." So he pulled up some 
tufts of grass and began to throw them 
at him. But it only made the saucy 
youngster laugh to think that the 
old man should pretend to beat him 
down from the tree with such light 
weapons. “Well, well,” said the old 
man, "if neither words nor grass will do, 
I must try what virtue there is in stones." 
Then he pelted him vigorously with 
stones, which soon made the young chap 
hasten down from the tree and beg the 
old man's pardon. 


ж ж ж 


If kind words and gentle means will 
not reclaim the disobedient, they must 
be dealt with in a more severe manner. 


THE OLD MAN AND HIS SONS 


An old man who had several sons be- 
came very much grieved because of their 
constant quarreling. Though he often 
called them before him and begged them 
to live together peaceably, his words 


“Won't . 


made no impression at all. Finally he 
decided to give them an object lesson. 
Having tied together a bundle of as 
many sticks as he had sons, he called 
them before him. Then to the youngest 
he said, “Таке this bundle of sticks and 
break it." Though the youngest exerted 
all his strength he could not break the 
bundle, nor could any of the others, not 
even the oldest and strongest. Then the 
father cut the cord that bound the sticks 
together and handed a single stick to each 
son. “Now try to break them,” he said. 
Each son succeeded in breaking his stick 
with perfect ease. “See, my sons!” said 
the old man. “Such is the power of 
unity. If you join together in brotherly 
love, no human opposition can harm you; 
disunited, you will surely fall a prey to 
your enemies.” 


ж ж ж 


The moral of this little story is stated 
in the father's words. 


THE NORTH WIND AND THE SUN 


The North Wind and the Sun had a 
dispute as to which was the stronger. 
At last they agreed to try their powers 
ароп a traveler, to see which could soon- 
est strip him of his cloak. Тһе North 
Wind made the first attempt, and, gath- 
ering up all his force for the attack, he 


beat furiously down upon the man, and 


caught up his cloak as though he would 
wrest it from him by a single effort. The 
harder he blew, however, the more closely 
did the man wrap it about him. Then the 
Sun's turn came. At first he sent gentle 
beams down upon the traveler, who soon 
unclasped his cloak and walked on with 
it hanging loosely about his shoulders. 
Then he shone brighter and brighter, un- 
til he was shining forth in his full 
strength; and the man, before he had 
gone much farther, was glad to throw off 
his cloak and finish his journey more 
lightly clad. 


ж ж ж 


Persuasion is better than force. 
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THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 


A Hare met a Tortoise on the road 
one day, and at once began to make fun 
of his awkward movements and slow 
gait. "Ugly and slow I may be," said 
the Tortoise, "but I can beat you in a 
race to the next river.” Oh, how the 
Hare laughed at this! So loudly did he 
laugh that a Fox passing by stopped to 
see what was the cause of the uproar. 
Тһе Hare told him about the race and 
asked him to be the judge and hold the 
stakes. 

Then the race began, and of course the 
Hare was soon out of sight. But it was 
a hot day and the road was dusty, and 
he said to himself, “Why should I be in 
such a hurry? I will rest awhile, and if 
the Tortoise catches up I can easily beat 
him anyway." So he lay down and was 
soon fast asleep. Тһе Tortoise, mean- 
while, was plodding on, steady and slow, 
never stopping for a minute's rest. 


Late in the afternoon the Hare awoke. 
He looked in both directions along the 
road, but his rival was nowhere to be 
seen. "Well" said he, "how long is it 
going to take that slow fellow to catch 
up? I think I'll rest a little longer.” So 
he turned over and finished his nap. 
About half an hour later he yawned, 
stretched himself and lazily made for the 
road. What was his dismay to see in 
the dust the tracks of the Tortoise lead- 
ing toward the river. 

Off he went like a flash, but when he 
arrived at the end of the course, pant- 
ing and breathless, there he found the 
Tortoise calmly awaiting his coming. 

"Steady going wins the race," said the 
Fox, handing the stakes to the Tortoise. 

ж ж ж 


It isn't so much how fast we go, but 
how steadily. The person who sticks to 
his task will accomplish more than he 
who works by “fits and starts." 


THE SLAVE AND THE LION 


A Slave, who was most cruelly treated, 
ran away from his master, and to avoid 
capture betook himself into a desert. As 
he was wandering about in search of 
food and shelter he came upon an empty 
cave, in which he took refuge. The cave, 
however, was a Lion's den, and, to his 
great horror, almost immediately the 
Lion himself appeared. The Slave gave 
himself up for lost, but to his amaze- 
ment the Lion, instead of springing upon 
him and devouring him, came and fawned 
upon him, at the same time whining and 
lifting up his paw. The Slave, on ex- 
amining the paw, which he noticed was 
much swollen, found embedded in the 
ball of the foot a large thorn. This he 
at once removed, and then he dressed the 
wound as well as he could. Soon the 
wounded paw was as well as ever, and 
the Lion and Slave shared the cave to- 
gether, the best of friends. 

At last, however, the Slave began to 
feel lonesome for the society of his fel- 
lowmen, and he bade farewell to the 


Lion and returned to town. In a short 
time he was recognized and carried off 
in chains to his former master, who, to 
make an example of him, ordered that 
he be thrown to the beasts at the next 
public spectacle in the theater. On the 
appointed day the beasts were loosed 
into the arena, and among the rest a 
Lion of huge bulk and ferocious aspect. 
Then the unfortunate Slave was cast in 
among them. What was the amazement 
of the spectators, when the ferocious 
Lion, after one glance, bounded up to the 
Slave and fawned upon him with every 
evidence of affection and delight! It was 
the Lion he had befriended in the cave. 
The audience clamored that the Slave's 
life should be spared; and the Governor 
of the town, marveling at such gratitude 
and fidelity in a beast, decreed that both 
should receive their liberty. 
ж ж 


We never сап foretell the results of 
an act of kindness. When we least ex- 
pect it we may be repaid tenfold. 
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STORIES FROM THE GERMAN 


The four stories in this group were adapted from the German by Professor 
C. E. Patzer, of the Milwaukee State Normal School. 


THE MASTER MISER 


A miser who lived in Kufa heard that 
in Bassora could be found a greater 
miser than he was. He determined to 
pay him a visit. When he came in the 
presence of this miser he declared that 
he was anxious to become a pupil of so 
great a miser. 

“You are welcome," said the miser of 
Bassora. "Let us go immediately to the 
market to make purchases for the day." 

They went to the baker. “Have you 
good bread?” asked the miser. "Yes, in- 
deed," answered the baker, “1 is as fresh 
and soft as butter." 

“You see," said the miser of Bassora, 
"that butter is better than bread with 
which it is compared. It will be better 
if we buy some butter." 

They proceeded to a creamery апа 
asked whether good butter could be ob- 
tained there. “Yes,” answered the shop 
keeper, “ту butter is as fresh and sweet 
as the best olive oil." 


"You see," said the host to his guest, 
"the best butter is compared to olive oil, 
which must be better than butter." 

So they went to a dealer in olive oil. 
“Have you good olive ой?” he was asked. 

“Тһе best in the market," the dealer 
replied, "it is as clear and as bright as 
water." 

"Ah!" said the miser of Bassora to 
the one from Kufa, "then water is the 
best food. I have plenty of that at home, 
and it will give me great pleasure to 
serve you generously with it." 

And so he placed before his guest 
nothing but water, because he thought 
he had proved that water was better 
than olive oil, better than butter, and 
better than bread. 

“Таш happy to know," said the miser 
of Kufa to the miser of Bassora, “that 
I have not made my journey in vain. I 
have learned something which will be 
of much value to me." 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


One day a King who was much be- 
loved by the people stopped in a small 
village to have his carriage repaired. 

Meanwhile he stepped into the little 
school to see the children at their tasks. 

The King listened attentively to the 
reading, the singing and other exercises, 
and then asked permission of the teacher 
to put a few questions to the pupils. 

"Certainly, your majesty," answered 
the old teacher, making a deep bow. 

*Now, children," said the King in a 
kindly tone, "since you have answered 
the questions of your teacher so well, I 
am sure you will also be able to answer 
my questions." 

He then took an apple from his pocket 
and said, “То which kingdom does this 
apple belong ?" 


Тһе children hesitated, for they were 
a little in awe of their great King. The 
King, however, waited patiently for an 
answer. Looking around the room he 
saw a little girl with bright blue eyes and 
he said to her, “Сап you tell me, little 
girl, to which kingdom this apple be- 
longs ?" 

The little girl answered promptly, “It 
belongs to the vegetable kingdom, my 
Lord.” 

“That is the correct answer, and you 
have done well.” 

Taking a gold piece out of his pocket 
and holding it up before the pupils he 
said, “Сап anyone tell me to which king- 
dom this gold piece belongs ?” 

For a time no one answered, but finally 
the little girl with the blue eyes said tim- 
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idly, “То the mineral kingdom, Lord 
King." 

“You have again answered correctly," 
the King called out joyously. “І have 
only one more question to ask. To what 
kingdom do I belong ?" 

The King waited a long time but no 
one tried to answer his question. He re- 
peated the question but still no answer. 
Finally his eyes again rested on the little 
girl, and he said to her in a kindly man- 
ner, “Now, my child, you have answered 
the other questions and I am sure you 
can answer this one also. Won't you 


try p 


THE TRAVELS 


Three friends made a compact that 
no matter what might befall them they 
would help one another as though the 
three were one. They lived in different 
cities and met occasionally to discuss 
their experiences and to renew the 
pledges of their friendship. 

It happened one time that one of the 
friends was in need of money, which, 
though not particularly pressing, never- 
theless caused him not a little uneasiness. 
He accordingly wrote to the friend who 
lived nearest him and asked him for the 
required sum. 

On the following day he received the 
amount he had asked for. The purse 
which contained the money was sealed, 
and without examining it he laid it aside. 
Soon after this a special messenger ar- 
rived from the other friend with a writ- 
ten request that he send him by the 
bearer all the money he could possibly 
spare. 

“He is in greater need than I am,” 
thought the ingenuous friend, and with- 
out much reflection handed the purse to 
the messenger. But late in the evening 
of the following day the friend from 
whom he had borrowed the money 
stepped into the room and handed him 


"I know the answer, Lord King," re- 
plied the girl, and then she blushed and 
was silent. 

"Well, then," continued the King, 
"what is it?” 

The little girl hesitated because she 
did not like to say her King belonged to 
the animal kingdom. That would be im- 
polite, she thought. Suddenly she looked 
up and said in a clear voice, “You be- 
long to the kingdom of heaven, O King." 

This unexpected answer so affected the 
King that, with tears in his eyes, he said, 
“Let us hope, my child, I may some time 
go to that kingdom." 


OF A PURSE 


the very purse which he had sent to their 
mutual friend. 

“You see," said his friend, “why I 
have come to you. This purse was sent 
to me. It is in the same condition that 
it was when I first sent it to you. I 
could not understand what had happened. 
Tell me what you did with the purse 
I sent you.” 

“Do not be angry,” said the friend, 
“I had not broken the seal of the purse, 
when our mutual friend, by means of a 
messenger, asked me to send him what 
money I could spare. So I sent him the 
purse you had sent me. But how do you 
come to have the purse in your pos- 
session ?" 

“Oh, everything is clear to me now,” 
he said ; *I sent you all the money I had, 
and fearing to be embarrassed myself I 
wrote to our friend to send me some 
money. He probably had no ready 
money and hence appealed to you, and 
you in your eagerness to assist him, sent 
him the purse I had sent you. Thus 
it was that my purse came back to me. 
Take the money and use it. You need 
it more than we do. How beautiful it 
is that we three are so willing to help 
one another!” 
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KANNITVERSTAN 


A number of years ago a young jour- 
neyman shoemaker from Germany, in his 
wanderings, reached Amsterdam, the me- 
tropolis of Holland. Soon after his ar- 
rival in that city of great buildings, large 
ships and busy people, a beautiful man- 
sion caught his eye, the like of which he 
had not seen in all his travels. 

For a long time he gazed with admi- 
ration at this magnificent structure, with 
its high windows, larger even than the 
doors in his father's house. Finally he 
could not resist the temptation to ad- 
dress a passer-by. "Pardon me," he said, 
“сап you tell me the name of the man 
who owns this beautiful mansion with its 
windows full of tulips and star flowers 
and orchids?" But the man did not un- 
derstand German and so answered brief- 
ly, *Kannitverstan," and hurried on. 

Now, "Kannitverstan" was a Dutch 
word, or rather three, and meant "I can- 
not understand you." But the simple- 
minded traveler thought it was the name 
of the man about whom he had inquired. 
He thought “Kannitverstan” must be a 
very wealthy man and passed on. 

After walking about for some time he 
reached the harbor. There һе saw so 
many ships and such a great number of 
masts that he was almost bewildered. 
Finally his attention was directed to a 
large vessel which had but lately arrived 
from the East Indies and was being un- 
loaded. Already there were rows upon 
rows of boxes and bales on the wharf, 
which had come from the hold of the 
vessel, and still the men continued to 
bring out more boxes and bales, together 
with bags of sugar, coffee, rice and pep- 
per. 

After he had looked on a long time he 
asked a laborer, who was hurrying along 
with a box on his shoulder, to tell him 
the name of the man to whom the ship 
and all the goods belonged. ‘“Kannitver- 
stan," answered the man. 

“АҺ,” said our young friend, “по won- 
der Kannitverstan can build beautiful 


houses and have tulips in his windows." 

Then retracing his steps he sadly re- 
flected on his own condition. He felt bad 
to think that there should be such rich 
people in the world, and he so poor. Just 
as he was hoping that he too might some- 
time enjoy life as this unknown Kannit- 
verstan evidently was doing, he turned 
a corner and came upon a funeral pro- 
cession. The black hearse was drawn by 
four black horses, walking slowly and 
sadly as though they knew they were 
taking a person to his last resting place. 

A long procession of friends and ac- 
quaintances followed the hearse on foot. 
In the distance a bell was tolling. A feel- 
ing of melancholy took possession of the 
traveler and he stood with uncovered 
head reverently watching the funeral 
procession move along. 

When the last man was about to pass 
he ventured to take hold of his coat, and 
іп а sorrowful tone said: “Тһе man for 
whom the bell is tolling must have been 
a good friend of yours, for you are so 
sad and thoughtful.” “Kannitverstan,” 
was the answer. 

Tears welled up in the eyes of the 
young journeyman, and his heart be- 
came heavy, and then light. “Роог Kan- 
nitverstan," he called out. “What good 
does all your wealth do you now? You 
have a shroud, and of all your beautiful 
flowers perhaps a rosemary on your cold 
breast.” 

With these thoughts he accompanied 
the mourners as though he were one of 
them. He saw the supposed “Kannitver- 
stan” lowered into his last resting place, 
and was more deeply affected by the 
Dutch funeral sermon, not a word of 
which he could understand, than he had 
been by many a German one. And when- 
ever he felt bad, thinking of his poverty, 
he consoled himself with the thought of 
poor “Kannitverstan” of Amsterdam, 
his beautiful home, his valuable ships and 
his narrow grave. 
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STORIES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


One who is wholly unacquainted with classic and Northern mythology is shut out 


from the full enjoyment of the world's best literature and art. 


Literature is full 


of allusions to the gods and goddesses of the ancients, and the sculptor, the painter 


and the composer have found countless themes in the old-time myths. 


Thus the 


mother who tells the stories of mythology to her children is directly contributing to 


their growth in culture. 
itual meaning that heightens its value. 


Often, too, the myth has a poetic symbolism or a spir- 


BAUCIS AND PHILEMON 


Jupiter, the supreme ruler of the uni- 
verse and wisest and most glorious of 
the gods of Olympus, was accustomed to 
visit the lands of mortals in human form. 
Once upon a time he passed through the 
land of Phrygia with Mercury as a com- 
panion, both disguised as mortals. When 
night came they were weary and hungry, 
and so sought rest and food. Though 
they knocked at many a door, the in- 
hospitable dwellers would not rouse 
themselves to welcome the wayfarers. 

Finally they reached a humble little 
cottage, where lived Baucis, a pious old 
dame, and her aged husband, Philemon. 
Here the gods found a kindly welcome 
and an invitation to enter. Philemon 
begged them to be seated, while Baucis 
raked out the coals from the ashes, kin- 
dled a fire and prepared some pot-herbs 
and bacon for them. Then she set the 
table, placing also before the grateful 
wanderers Minerva's olives, some cornel 
berries preserved in vinegar, radishes, 
cheese, and eggs cooked in ashes. Wine, 
apples and wild honey completed the 
meal, which was eaten with much pleas- 
ure, in spite of the earthen dishes and 
wooden cups. 

Now as the repast proceeded, a won- 


derful thing happened, for as often as’ 


the wine was poured from the earthen- 
ware pitcher, just so often was it re- 
newed. Baucis and Philemon then per- 
ceived that they were entertaining gods, 
not men, and, overcome with terror, they 
fell on their knees, imploring forgiveness 
for their poor entertainment. They 
begged permission to offer up as a sacri- 


fice their old goose, the guardian of their 
humble cottage, but the fowl eluded them 
and took shelter between the gods them- 
selves. 

Then said Jupiter, *Be not afraid, nor 
let the goose be slain. We are gods, and 
you alone in the village have given us 
food and shelter. For their inhospitality 
the rest of the village shall be punished, 
but you shall not be harmed. Come with 
us to the top of yonder hill." 

As they proceeded to the hill they saw 
the country behind them sink into a 
lake, with only their little hut left stand- 
ing. Then they beheld a wonderful trans- 
formation: the cornerposts became col- 
umns ; a gilded roof took the place of the 
thatch ; marble floors, and doors enriched 
with carving and ornaments, appeared. 

"Excellent old man, and woman 
worthy of such a husband," said Jupiter 
in kindly accents, “what favor would you 
ask of us?" Philemon then took counsel 
with Baucis, and in a few moments the 
aged couple told the gods their one wish: 

"Grant us, we pray, that we may be 
priests and guardians of this, thy temple, 
and that one and the same hour may 
take us both from life." 

Years passed by, and, as they stood 
one day before the steps of the sacred 
edifice, Baucis saw Philemon begin to 
put forth leaves, and Philemon beheld a 
like transformation in Baucis. As they 
spoke a few parting words, a leafy crown 
grew over their heads, and the bark 
closed their mouths. And in that land 
they may be seen to this day, an oak and 
a linden, standing side by side. 
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"THE STORY OF МОВЕ 


Niobe, daughter of the King of Phry- 
gia, and wife of Amphion, King of 
'Thebes, was wont to boast of her birth, 
her marriage and her power, but most 
of all of her fourteen beautiful children, 
seven sons and seven daughters. 

One day, on the occasion of a cele- 
bration in honor of Latona and her two 
children—A pollo and Diana—Niobe ap- 
peared among the people, and, surveying 
them with scorn and anger, cried out: 

“What folly to prefer beings whom 
you have never seen to those who stand 
before your eyes! Will you prefer this 
Latona to me, she who has only two 
children, while I have seven times as 
many? Should I lose half my children 
I would still be more fortunate than 
Latona; with her two. Take the laurel 
from your brows; have done with this 
worship!" So the people left the sacred 
services uncompleted. 

On the Cynthian mountain top, where 
she dwelt, the insulted Latona poured out 
her indignation to her son and daughter: 

"My children, I who have been so 
proud of you both, and have been used 
to hold myself second to none of the 
goddesses except Juno alone, begin to 
doubt whether I am indeed a goddess. 
Unless you protect me I shall be de- 
prived of my worship altogether." 

As she was proceeding in this strain 
Apollo interrupted her: "Say no more," 
he said, "for speech only puts off pun- 
ishment." So also spoke Diana. 

Darting through the air and veiled in 
clouds, they alighted on the towers of 
the city, before the gates of which the 
youth of the city pursued their warlike 
sports. The sons of Niobe, some on 
spirited horses, and some driving gay 
chariots, were mingling with the rest. 
Ismenos, the eldest born, guiding his 
foaming steeds, was struck dead by an 
arrow from above. 


Another was overtaken by an arrow 
as he was attempting flight. A third ar- 
row ріегсей two who stood wrestling, 
breast to breast. Alphenor, who was 
hastening to their assistance, was slain 
in the act of brotherly love. “Spare me, 
ye gods!" the last one cried, but the ar- 
row had already left the string, and it 
was too late. 

The indignation and amazement oí 
Niobe, when she learned what had hap- 
pened, cannot be described, while Am- 
phion, her husband, could not sustain the 
blow, and destroyed himself. The mother, 
kneeling over the lifeless bodies, kissed 
them and then raised her pallid arms to 
heaven. 

"Cruel Latona," she cried, “satiate thy 
hard heart, while I follow to the grave 
my seven sons. Yet, bereaved as I am, 
I am still richer than thee." 

At these impious words, the bow 
sounded, and all who heard were struck 
with terror except Niobe. Excess of grief 
seemed to make her brave. Her daugh- 
ters, standing in mourning garments over 
the biers of their brothers, were struck 
by arrows, and fell, one by one, over the 
bodies they were lamenting. 

When only one remained, the mother 
clasped this child in her arms, covering 
her, as it were, with her whole body. 
Even as she cried out, “Spare me one, 
and that the youngest! O spare me one 
of so many!” the child fell dead. 

Desolate, and torpid with grief, Niobe 
sat among her sons, daughters and hus- 
band. Not a hair stirred in the breeze: 
no color showed in her cheek; her eyes 
were fixed and immovable; she seemed 
lifeless, changed to stone, within and 
without. Yet her tears continued to flow, 
and, borne on a whirlwind to her native 
mountain, she still remains a mass of 
rock, from which a trickling stream 
flows—the symbol of never-ending grief. 
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THE STORY OF MIDAS 


One day Silenus, the teacher and fos- 
ter father of the wine god Bacchus, wan- 
dered off and lost his way. He was 
found by some peasants of King Midas, 
who carried the old man to their master. 
King Midas entertained his guest for ten 
days and nights with an unceasing round 
of festivity, and on the eleventh day 
brought him back safely to his pupil. 

То show his appreciation, Bacchus of- 
fered to grant any ‘wish that Midas 
should make. The foolish King, who had 
a great lust for riches, asked that what- 
ever he might touch be changed into gold. 
On the way home he put the promise of 

Jacchus to the test, and to his unbounded 

joy he saw a twig, an apple, a stone and 
many other objects turn into shining 
gold at his touch. 

When he arrived at home, Midas or- 
dered his servants to prepare a sumptu- 
ous repast. Alas, the bread that he would 
cat hardened in his hand; the wine he 
drank was melted gold. He wandered 
into the garden, and the pretty flowers 
became rigid and hard when he tried to 
pluck them. Then his little daughter 
came running up to him and seized his 
hand. To his horror he saw the pretty 
child become stiff and immovable; she 
was now only a golden image. 

Then in despair he raised his arms in 
prayer to Bacchus, begging to be re- 
leased from the awful affliction he had 
brought upon himself. Bacchus merci- 
fully heeded his prayer, and the King 
heard these words: 

“Со to the River Pactolus, trace the 
stream to its fountain-head, there plunge 
in your head and body and wash away 
your fault and its punishment." 

Midas obeyed, and no sooner had he 
touched the waters than his dreadful 
power left him. But the sands of the 
Pactolus were changed to shining grains 
of gold, and so they are to this day. 
Then the happy King carried home а 
vessel of the healing water, and restored 


to their former beauty his little daugh- 
ter and his pretty flowers. 

Midas thereafter was a hater of wealth 
and splendor, loving rather to worship 
Pan, god of the woods and fields. On a 
certain occasion Pan had the audacity to 
compare his music with that of Apollo 
and to challenge the god of the lyre to a 
test of skill. Tmolus, the mountain god, 
was chosen umpire. 

Pan began the contest by blowing his 
pipes, to which he himself and his faith- 
ful Midas listened with the utmost satis- 
faction. Then up rose Apollo, with his 
brow crowned with laurel and his purple 
robe sweeping the ground. In his left 
hand he held the lyre; with his right 
hand he evoked wonderful harmony from 
the strings. Tmolus at once proclaimed 
Apollo the victor, and all but Midas 
agreed. Тһе latter insisted that an in- 
justice had been done to Pan. 

Apollo was so incensed at this that he 
declared that such a depraved pair of 
ears should no longer wear the human 
form. Thereupon the ears of Midas be- 
gan to increase in length, to grow hairy 
without and within, and to become mov- 
able on their roots; in fact, in a very 
short time Midas had the ears of an ass. 

To conceal such a mortifying disfig- 
urement from the eyes of the world, 
Midas had an ample headdress made, 
but his hairdresser of course knew his 
shameful secret. Тһе King, however, 
warned him thus: "Should you betray 
the secret of my ears to anyone you will 
һе punished by death." 

The hairdresser kept still as long as 
he could, but at last, feeling that he must 
tell the secret somehow, he went out into 
the meadow, dug a hole in the ground, 
stooped down and whispered the story. 
Then he covered it up. Not long after- 
wards a thick bed of reeds sprang up in 
this meadow, and as they waved in the 
breeze they murmured, “Кіпр Midas has 
ass's ears; King Midas has ass's ears." 
And so they murmur to this day. 
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THE STORY OF THE TROJAN WAR 


Long ago before the dawn of history 
a great war raged for ten years between 
the Greeks and the Trojans. This fierce 
conflict grew out of failings as old as 
human nature itself—jealousy, pride, 
vanity, weakness. It came about in this 
way. 

Тһе sea nymph Thetis was to cele- 
brate her marriage with Peleus, and she 
planned to make the wedding a most 
maginficent affair. Accordingly she sent 
invitations to all the gods and goddesses, 
excepting only one—Eris, the goddess 
of discord. But if Thetis hoped to avoid 
trouble in this manner she was disap- 
pointed, for Eris, enraged at this slight, 
avenged the insult by throwing among 
the wedding guests a golden apple bear- 
ing the legend: "For the fairest." 

Three goddesses at once claimed it as 
their rightful possession: Juno, queen of 
the gods; Venus, goddess of love and 
beauty; and Minerva, goddess of wis- 
dom and the arts. Jupiter, being ap- 
pealed to, dared not brave the wrath of 
the two who would be disappointed by 
his decision, and therefore the ‘three 
claimants chose Paris, the son of King 
Priam, of Troy. 

Years before it had been prophesied 
that Paris would some day bring trouble 
to his country ; hence Priam had tried to 
ward off this disaster by leaving the boy 
on the mountain side to die. А shep- 
herd, however, had rescued him, and at 
the time our story begins he was tend- 
ing the flocks on Mount Ida. 

Each of the goddesses endeavored to 
bribe the youthful judge: Juno prom- 
ised him power and great riches; Min- 
erva, martial fame and glory ; Venus, the 
most beautiful woman on earth for his 
wife. Paris decided in favor of Venus, 
thereby winning for himself the undy- 
ing hatred of Juno and Minerva. 

Shortly after this, Paris journeyed to 
Greece, where he was the guest of Mene- 
laus, King of Sparta. It was the wife of 
this King, the fair Helen, whom Venus 
had promised to Paris. The goddess of 
love worked upon the hearts of both 


Paris and Helen until the latter agreed 
to leave her husband and go to Troy, an 
act which directly brought on the great 
conflict. For Menelaus, when he discov- 
ered the treachery of Paris and the un- 
faithfulness of his wife, called upon all 
the Greek war chiefs to help him punish 
the false guest and restore his wife. 

Most of the chieftains responded wil- 
lingly to his call, though Achilles and 
Ulysses were hard to win over. The 
Greeks spent years in preparation, and 
after many delays and disappointments, 
they at last set sail for Troy. The Tro- 
jans had also been preparing for the 
enemy's coming, relying chiefly on Hec- 
tor, the most valiant of the sons of the 
aged King of. Troy. 

Nine years passed by with nothing de- 
cisive gained. The Trojans finally retired 
into their well-fortified city, to which the 
Greeks laid siege. But at the beginning 
of the tenth year the Greeks almost lost 
the day because of a quarrel. Achilles, 
their mightiest warrior, became angry 
with the leader, Agamemnon, and, tak- 
ing all of his followers with him, with- 
drew absolutely from the struggle. The- 
tis, mother of Achilles, was angered at 
the way her son was treated, and she pe- 
titioned Jupiter to give the Trojans the 
victory. So, partly on this account, and 
partly because of the withdrawal of 
Achilles, the Trojan forces utterly de- 
feated the Greeks and drove them back 
into their ships. 

The Greeks then held a war council. 
It was agreed that Achilles must be won 
back by whatever means was possible, 
and Agamemnon declared himself ready 
to make amends. Yet, though rich gifts 
were dispatched to the sulking hero, he 
refused to become reconciled, and sent 
back a message that he would return at 
once to Greece. 

Then the Trojans, hearing that Achil- 
les had deserted his countrymen, broke 
through the ramparts which the Greeks 
had built around their ships, and would 
have burned their vessels had not Nep- 
tune intervened. 
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As a last resort the despairing Greeks 
persuaded Patroclus, dearest friend of 
Achilles, to plead their cause. Achilles 
was moved a little by the words of his 
friend, and consented to permit Patroc- 
lus to don his armor and to place him- 
self at the head of his own special troops, 
the Myrmidons. 

Patroclus donned the armor and rushed 
to the plains of Troy, where he found a 
fierce battle raging. The Trojans, terri- 
fied at the sight of the supposed Achilles, 
at first fled in dismay. Then they rallied, 
and suddenly Hector and Patroclus were 
seen engaged in a death struggle. Some 
say that Apollo aided Hector; however 
that may be, Patroclus fell, wounded to 
death by Hector’s spear. 

At last was Achilles stirred to action; 
the death of his beloved friend moved 
him where gifts, and fair speeches, and 
pleadings, availed nothing. After a night 
spent in grieving for the slain Patroclus, 
Achilles rode forth to avenge his death. 
Thetis, his mother, had obtained from 
Vulcan a new and wonderful suit of ar- 
mor, and clad in this he led the Grecian 
forces against the enemy. 

The Trojans, unable to withstand the 
Greeks, inspired with new zeal, rushed 
back into the city,—all but Hector. But 
even that brave hero was terrified when 
he saw Achilles approaching in his flash- 
ing armor, and turned to flee. Then be- 
gan a memorable race about the city. 
Round and round they ran, Achilles 
seeming not to gain an inch, when Min- 
erva intervened. Assuming the form of 
Hector’s bravest brother, she appeared at 
the Trojan’s side and urged him to turn 
and defy his opponent, promising aid in 
the duel. Hector at once gave battle and 
hurled his spear at Achilles. Then, turn- 
ing to his brother to ask for another 
spear, he found himself deserted. 

But Achilles, feeling no mercy, at once 
drove his spear at his helpless foe, and 
Hector fell mortally wounded. Then, dis- 
regarding the Trojan hero’s appeal to 
allow his body to be carried back to Troy 
for proper burial, he tied the body by 
strong cords to his chariot and drove back 
and forth before the gates of Troy in full 


view of the Trojan forces and the royal 
family. In vain did the grief-stricken 
parents beg for the body of their son; 
the victorious Achilles refused to give 
up his cruel revenge. 

That night, however, the aged Priam 
went to Achilles in his tent, and at last 
obtained the body of his son. A twelve- 
day truce was then agreed upon, during 
which the Trojans devoted themselves to 
the funeral ceremonies for their dead 
hero. Shortly after this, Achilles him- 
self was slain by Paris, who aimed his 
poisoned arrow at the one vulnerable 
spot of the hero, his heel. A Grecian 
chief in his turn shot Paris, and thus 
died the man who had been responsible 
for all the years of misery and blood- 
shed. 

Achilles and Hector were now elim- 
inated, and the siege dragged on. Then 
a: prophecy reached the ears of the 
Greeks, There was in Troy a statue of 
Minerva, called the Palladium, which 
was regarded as the guardian of the city. 
The prophecy was, that not until the 
Greeks obtained possession of this statue 
could they hope to capture Troy. Ас- 
cordingly Ulysses and Diomede disguised 
themselves, and, entering the city by 
stealth, stole the statue and bore it away. 
Even then the Greeks could not capture 
the city, and they began to give up hope 
of ever winning the final victory. Then 
said Ulysses: “If we cannot take the city 
by force we must take it by stratagem ;” 
and he proceeded to lay before them a 
plan that seemed certain of success. 

They first caused it to be reported to 
the Trojans that they had abandoned the 
siege and were returning to Greece, and 
they gave color to this rumor by with- 
drawing from their ships and hiding the 
vessels behind an island near by. But 
they left something behind them that 
greatly astonished the Trojans, who now 
poured forth out of the gates and across 
the plain in front of the city. 

The object of their curiosity was a 
huge wooden horse, the purpose of which 
caused them no end of surmise and dis- 
cussion. Little did they know that it 
was filled with armed men. 
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Some said: “Let us take it into the 
city and present it as an offering to 
Minerva.” 

Others cried: “Let us leave it alone. 
It may bring us harm if we touch it.” 

Laocoón, priest of Neptune, was loud 
in his warnings against having anything 
to do with the mysterious object. "What 
folly is this, my countrymen!” he cried. 
“По you forget the treacherous nature 


of the Greeks? For my part, I fear them 
even when they offer gifts." So saying, 
he struck the side of the horse with his 
lance, and a strange hollow sound rever- 
berated like a groan. 

The people might have been persuaded 
to follow Laocoón's advice had their at- 
tention not been called to a strange oc- 
currence. Just at that moment a group 
of people came up dragging a Greek 
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whom they had captured. Immediately 
the Trojans began to question him. He 
acknowledged that he was a Greek, 
though with apparent reluctance, and said 
that his name was Sinon. The ill will of 
Ulysses had caused him to be abandoned 
when his countrymen set sail from Troy. 

“Сап you tell us," eagerly inquired his 
questioners, “the purpose of this strange 
horse?" “Oh, yes!" replied the crafty 
Sinon. “It was built to propitiate Min- 
erva, who was angered because the Pal- 
ladium was stolen." 

"Why," continued the Trojans, “did 
you build it so huge?" 

After a moment's hesitation Sinon an- 
swered: "Why should I not tell you? 
Тһеу who have so ill treated me de- 
serve nothing from me. Calchas the 
prophet told my people that if the Tro- 
jans succeeded in getting the horse within 
their city they would surely have the vic- 
tory. So they built it too large for you 
to take it into your city." 

Тһе people were looking at each other 
questioningly, not quite convinced of the 
truth of Sinon's words, when a remark- 
able portent occurred. Juno, determined 
to see the final defeat of the Trojans, 
sent of the sea two monstrous serpents, 
so awful in appearance that the people 


scattered in terror. The serpents made 
their way at once to Laocoón, who was 
standing with his two sons. Wrapping 
their great bodies about the unfortunate 
priest and his children, they crushed 
them to death. 

Remembering that Laocoón had been 
the most outspoken of all against their 
touching the wooden horse, and had 
struck the sacred object with his lance, 
the people decided that the gods were 
thus manifesting their displeasure at his 
actions. So, without any more delay, 
they dragged the huge object into the 
city, and spent the rest of the day in 
singing and dancing. 

But in the night the wily Sinon let out 
the men enclosed in the wooden horse, 
and they opened the city gates to the 
Greek forces, who had returned after 
nightfall. Immeditely the Trojan strong- 
hold was at the mercy of the enemy. The 
city was set on fire in every quarter, and 
men, women and children were put to 
the sword. 


This was the end of the long struggle, 
but the adventures of those who escaped 
from the burning city make many fas- 
cinating tales. These have been written 
down by Homer and Vergil in the Odys- 
sey and the ZEneid. 





SKRYMSLI AND THE PEASANTS' CHILD* 


Once upon a time in the land of the 
Far North the giant Skrymsli and a peas- 
ant were playing chess. The giant came 
off victor, and chose for his reward the 
peasant's only son. “Оп the morrow,” 
he said to the weeping father, "I will 
come to claim your child, unless you hide 
him so cleverly that I cannot find him." 

The peasant went home to his wife 
and told her what had happened. "Let 
us pray to Odin," cried the mother, 
heartbroken at the thought of losing her 
child ; “һе will help us find a hiding place 
for our son." 

Now Odin was the greatest of all the 
gods, the god of universal wisdom, but 


he did not turn a deaf ear to the pleading 
of the humble peasants. Coming down to 
earth, he took the boy and changed him 
into a tiny grain of wheat, which he hid 
in an ear of grain in the midst of a large 
field. The giant would never find him 
here, declared the god. 

But Skrymsli was keener than Odin 
reckoned; when he could not find the 
boy at home, he strode off to the field. 
Grasping a scythe, he mowed down the 
grain with great sweeps, and then se- 
lected the very ear in which the child 
was hidden. Laughing loudly. he was 
about to put his hand upon the right grain 
of wheat, when Odin, hearing the cry of 


ж Adapted from Myths of Northern Lands, published by the American Book Company. 
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the little boy, snatched the kernel out of 
the great hand. Then the god restored 
the boy to his parents, saying: "I have 
done now all that I can for you." 

Skrymsli, however, vowed that he had 
been cheated, and again declared that he 
would take the child on the morrow un- 
less the parents could outwit him. 

The unhappy father and mother now 
appealed to the god Hoenir, who changed 
the boy into a bit of down. This down 
he hid in the snowy breast of a swan, 
swimming in a pond close by. But 
Skrymsli was not deceived. Coming up 
a few minutes later, he caught the swan, 
bit off its neck, and was about to swal- 
low the bird when Hoenir wafted it 
away from his lips. The god then re- 
stored the boy to his parents, but he 
warned them that he could never aid 
them again. 

When the giant told the parents that 
he would make a third attempt to secure 
the child, they implored the aid of Loki. 
This god was even more ingenious than 
the others, for he made a journey to the 
sea and, having changed the boy into a 
tiny egg, placed him in a fish. 

As the god was returning from this 
expedition he met the giant, about to em- 
bark upon a fishing excursion. Loki in- 
sisted on going with him, for he knew 


the giant was planning to secure the little 
boy. 

Skrymsli baited his hook, and, after 
angling awhile and catching several fish, 
finally drew up that one in which the boy 
was concealed. With a cry of triumph 
he cut the fish open and began counting 
the eggs, and soon found the one for 
which he was looking. Loki at once 
snatched it out of his grasp, and, having 
changed the boy to his natural form, set 
him ashore and whispered in his ear: 
"Run home; pass through the boathouse 
and close the door after you." 

The terror-stricken child obeyed, but 
the giant followed close on his heels. 
The cunning Loki, however, had placed 
a sharp spike over the doorway, and 
when the giant passed through, this spike 
pierced his head. As he sank to the 
ground, uttering dismal groans, Loki cut 
off one of his legs. But immediately the 
pieces knit together. 

Thereupon the god cut off the other 
leg, throwing flint and steel between the 
severed limb and the trunk to prevent 
further restoration by means of magic, 
and soon the giant expired. 

Тһе happy peasants thereafter consid- 
ered Loki the highest of all the heavenly 
council, for he had given them perpetual 
deliverance from their enemy. 


HOW FLAX CAME TO MANKIND * 


The goddess Holda, or Frau Holle, as 
she was sometimes affectionately called, 
was greatly revered and loved by the 
German people in the days of long ago. 
When the snowflakes came softly down 
from the sky they would say: “See, the 
good Frau Holle is shaking her feather 
bed!" And when the rain refreshed the 
parched earth they knew she was wash- 
ing her clothes. Sometimes mothers 
would point out to their children the 
lovely white clouds and tell them that 
the diligent Frau Holle had her linen 
out to bleach. 

This gracious goddess bestowed many 


rich gifts on mankind, one of the most 
valuable being the gift of flax. It came 
about in this way. 

There was once a peasant who was 
accustomed to leave his wife and chil- 
dren in the valley each day and take his 
sheep up to the mountain pastures. As 
he watched his flocks he had many op- 
portunities to pursue the mountain game, 
and many a fine chamois did he bring 
down with his crossbow. 

One day, as he was following a much 
desired animal, he saw it disappear be- 
hind a boulder. To his amazement, on 
approaching nearer, he found a doorway 


* Adapted from Myths of Northern Lands, published by the American Book Company. 
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in the glacier near by, for he was now 
on the very top of the snow-capped 
mountain. 

As the shepherd passed through the 
door he found himself in a wonderful 
cave, sparkling with marvelous jewels 
and formations of ice and snow. In the 
center stood a beautiful woman clad in 
robes of silver, and attended by a host of 
lovely maidens, all crowned with Alpine 
roses. Awe-struck, he fell on his knees, 
and as in a dream heard the voice of the 
beautiful woman. “What will you choose 
to take away with you?" she asked. 

Тһе shepherd gazed at the sparkling 
jewels about him, and then his eyes 
rested on the queenly figure before him. 
In her hand was a little nosegay of blue 
flowers. Trembling, he said: “I pray 
you, may I have those flowers that you 
hold ?" 

'The goddess Holda, for it was she, 
smiled happily, and said: “You have 
chosen wisely, good shepherd; as long 
as the flowers preserve their freshness 
shall you live to enjoy the light and joy 
of earth. Here, take these flowers and 
also this measure of seed, which you are 
to sow in your field. Now return to 
your home in the valley." 

As she spoke a crash of thunder 
sounded which seemed to shake the very 
foundations of the mountain, the cave 
disappeared, and the shepherd found 
himself once more on the mountain side. 

When he reached home and described 
to his wife all that had happened, she 
upbraided him bitterly, saying that he 


had brought her only some worthless 
flowers and seed, when they might have 
had precious stones. 

But the shepkerd was content with his 
choice, especially when the seed, which 
he sowed, brought forth several acres of 
grain. 

One moonlight night, as he watched 
the little green shoots and wondered 
what sort of grain they were, he saw a 
mistlike form hover over the field, with 
hands outstretched as if in blessing. Day 
by day the grain prospered, until at last 
the field was one mass of blossoms,— 
countless little flowers as blue as the 
sunny sky above. After awhile the 
flowers withered and the seed was ripe. 

Then Holda came to teach the shep- 
herd and his wife how to harvest the 
flax stalks and to spin, weave and bleach 
the linen they produced. Тһе peasant 
couple now prospered finely, for while 
he sowed the seed and harvested the 
precious crop, she spun, wove and 
bleached the linen. 

One day, after a great many years 
had passed, the peasant noticed that his 
nosegay of flowers had wilted and died. 
Knowing that he, too, must soon die, he 
climbed the mountain for the last time, 
came to the doorway, which he had long 
sought in vain, and again passed through 
the door into the wonderful cave. He 
was never again seen nor heard from, 
but the people in the valley believed that 
Holda bade him live in the cave and 
enjoy her gracious care forever and 
ever. 


In the heart of a seed, buried deep, so deep 

A dear little plant lay fast asleep. 

“Wake,” said the voice of the rain-drops bright. 
The little plant heard and rose to see 

What the wonderful outside world might be. 


127 


—Selected. 
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THE GODDESS OF PERPETUAL YOUTH* 


Asgard was the beautiful abode of the 
Scandinavian gods. It was filled with 
golden and silver palaces, and was ap- 
proached only by a bridge, the rainbow. 
One thing alone marred the joy of the 
gods, and that was the fact that they 
were not all immortal. Therefore when 
Idun, the personification of immortal 
youth, appeared in Asgard, they gave her 
most joyful welcome. She was accom- 
panied by Bragi, god of music and elo- 
quence, and carried with her a casket of 
apples, which had the power of con- 
ferring immortal youth and loveliness 
upon all who partook of them. 

То win the affection of the gods, Idun 
promised them a daily taste of her magic 
fruit. Thus they were able to ward off 
the approach of old age and disease, and 
their vigor, youth and beauty continued 
throughout many ages. The apples, 
guarded as priceless treasures, never 
grew any less, no matter how often the 
gods were invited to partake of them. 

It happened one day that three of the 
gods, Odin, Hoenir and Loki, started out 
upon one of their customary excursions 
tc earth. After traveling many miles, 
they found themselves in a region where 
they could see no dwellings in which to 
seek rest and food. So they slew one of 
a herd of oxen grazing near by, kindled 
a fire and then sat down to rest while the 
meat cooked. 

Though the flames blazed high and 
roared merrily about the meat, for some 
reason the flesh of the ox remained raw. 
Seeking the cause of this, the gods dis- 
covered an eagle perched in the tree 
above them. Тһе bird, seeing himself 
noticed, then spoke to them and informed 
them that he would remove the spell if 
they would give him as much food as 
he could eat. The gods agreed to do 
this, and the eagle, swooping downwards, 
fanned the flames with his huge wings 
until the meat was cooked. | 

All would have gone well had not Loki, 
always on the lookout for mischief, 


seized a great stake lying near, just as 
the eagle was about to carry off three- 
quarters of the ox. Forgetting the 
magic powers of the bird, the god began 
to beat him lustily. To his dismay, one 
end of the stake stuck fast in the eagle's 
beak, the other to his hands, the bird 
soared rapidly away, and he found him- 
self now dragged over stones and 
brambles, now flying through the air. In 
vain he told the eagle that his arms were 
being torn from their sockets ; in vain he 
cried for mercy. Finally he promised 
any ransom if only the eagle would re- 
lease him. 

Now the bird was the storm giant Thi- 
assi in the form of an eagle. He prom- 
ised to release Loki if the god would 
swear to lure Idun out of Asgard, so 
that he might obtain possession of her 
and of her magic fruit. Loki could do 
nothing else than promise, though when 
he returned to his companions he was 
careful not to tell them how he had pur- 
chased his freedom. 

A few days later, when Bragi was 
absent from the city, the mischievous 
god sought Idun in the groves of Brun- 
maker, where she had taken up her abode. 
Artfully he began to describe some ap- 
ples which grew at a short distance from 
there. “Тһеу are so like yours," he 
said, “that you would not be able to tell 
them apart if they were placed side by 
side." Idun, her curiosity greatly 
stirred, was thus lured away from home 
with a crystal dish full of fruit, which 
she intended to compare with that which 
he described. 

No sooner had they left the heavenly 
city, however, than Loki forsook her, 
and before she could return home the 
storm giant Thiassi swooped down from 
the North on his eagle wings, caught 
her up in his cruel talons and carried 
her swiftly away to his desolate abode, 
Thrym-heim. There, pale and sad, she 
pined away, always, however, steadfastly 


ж Adapted from Myths of Northern Lands, published by the American Book Company. 
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refusing to give to her captor even the 
smallest bite of her magic fruit. 

When, in the course of time, the bene- 
ficial effect of the fruit on the gods be- 
gan to pass away, and they felt them- 
selves growing old and stiff, they be- 
stirred themselves to find the missing 
goddess of perpetual youth. It was soon 
discovered that she had last been seen in 
Loki's company, and when sternly called 
to account, this mischief-maker had to 
admit that he had betrayed her into the 
storm giant's power.  Thereupon the 
gods indignantly commanded Loki to un- 
do the mischief he had wrought, warn- 
ing him that unless he complied with 
their command he would forfeit his life. 

Loki promised to do his best, and, 
borrowing the plumage of a falcon, flew 
off to Thrym-heim. Here he found the 
sad Idun, lamenting her exile from As- 
gard and her loved Bragi. Changing the 
fair goddess into a swallow, Loki seized 
her tightly in his claws and rapidly 
winged his way back to Asgard, hoping 
to elude the storm giant, absent on a fish- 
ing excursion. 

On the ramparts of the celestial city 
the gods were all assembled, gazing 
anxiously in the direction of Thrym- 
heim. Suddenly they saw Loki coming 
swiftly toward them, followed by the 
giant Thiassi, in eagle plumes. Loki 


strained every effort to make the goal, 
and at last sank exhausted in the midst 
of the gods. 


They at once set fire to a pile of fuel 
which they had accumulated, and the 
flames singed Thiassi’s wings and the 
smoke blinded him. So, when he dropped 
dazed into their midst, they immediately 
slew him. 

The happy gods now partook of Idun's 
magic apples, and rejoiced to feel their 
youth returning to them. Апа, lest Thi- 
assi’s relatives should feel too angry 
when they heard how the giant had been 
slain, they vowed to place his eyes as 
constellations in the heavens. 

ж ж ж 


This is one of (һе Norse myths whose 
symbolism is readily seen. Idun, the em- 
blem of vegetation, is carried away in 
the autumn, when Bragi, representing 
the singing of the birds, is absent. The 
cold wintry wind, Thiassi, compels her 
to remain in the desolate North, where 
she pines and languishes until Loki, the 
south wind, brings back the swallow, the 
forerunner of spring. The youth, beauty 
and vigor conferred by Idun are sym- 
bolical of Nature's awakening in the 
spring, when the earth again becomes 
bright with flowers and gay with singing 
birds. 


Come up, April, through the valley, 
In your robes of beauty drest, 
Come and wake your flowery children 
From their wintry beds of rest; 
Come and over blow them softly 
With the sweet breath of the south; 
Drop upon them, warm and loving, 
Tenderest kisses of your mouth. 


—Phoebe Cary. 
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HERO TALES 


The hero tale has an imaginative appeal as strong as that of the myth or fairy 
tale, but its greatest value lies in its inspirational quality. The lofty 1deals, cour- 


age and spirituality of the ideal hero 
the character of King Arthur. 


find probably their highest expression in 


Those tales that are here included are representa- 


tive of a very large number in literature that are accessible. 


THE COMING OF ARTHUR* 


One dark stormy night a long time 
ago, in a land beyond the seas, old King 
Uther lay upon his bed dying. He was 
weeping and lamenting, not so much be- 
cause he was leaving this world, but be- 
cause he had no son or daughter to come 
after him and rule England. There were 
two old men who stood near the King, 
whose names were Bleys and Merlin. 
When they saw that their King was si- 
lent in death, they passed out into the 
black night and walked down toward the 
ocean where the great waves came rolling 
in from the deep. 

Тһе night was stormy, and they по- 
ticed that the waves grew larger and 
larger. They counted them—one, two, 
three, up to the ninth—which seemed to 
gather half the sea. Suddenly, on the 
highest crest of this wave, they saw a 
shining ship in the shape of a dragon, 
and all from stem to stern the deck was 
covered with shining people. No sooner 
had they seen the ship than it disap- 
peared. But nevertheless this great wave 
came rolling in and tumbled at their feet. 
Strange to say out of this wave there 
rolled a little naked child, and Merlin 
picked it up and cried, “Тһе King! The 
King! an heir for Uther!” Then the 
long wave swept up the beach, wrapt 
about the old man and flashed like fire. 
After which there was a calm, and the 
stars came out, and the elves and fairies 
blew their horns from cliff to cliff. 

Merlin gave the little child to an old 
woman to nurse. He was given the name 
of Arthur, and as the years passed by he 
grew into a beautiful boy with blue eyes 
and golden hair. Merlin, who was a 


* Published by permission. From Some 


ard Thomas Wyche, published by Newson & Company, New 


very wise old man, became the boy's 
teacher. 

But let me tell you a story about the 
boy. One day, as Arthur was walking 
out all alone in the sunny fields, he came 
upon a little girl sitting down upon a 
bank of heath, weeping as if her heart 
would break, and saying: “І hate this 
fair world and all that's in it." She had 
been beaten for a fault of which she 
was not guilty. When she looked up 
there stood the boy Arthur. Whether 
he could walk unseen like his old teacher 
Merlin who was something of a wizard, 
she did not know, but there he stood 
smiling at her. He dried her tears, com- 
forted her heart, and was a child with 
her. But one day after that when she 
saw him again he was so dignified and 
cold she was afraid of him. But again 
when she saw him his ways were sweet 
and they played as children together. 
They were golden hours for her and for 
him. She said then, “Some day he will 
be King.” 

As Arthur grew into manhood he 
wanted a sword, as all boys did in those 
days. One summer day he was in his 
boat on the lake. All around him spread 
the shining water, above him bent the 
sky, soft and blue. He moved to the 
center of the little lake and stopped. It 
was noon, and he sat thinking. Perhaps 
he was wondering what he would do 
when he became a man. Suddenly he 
heard the water ripple, and near by he 
saw, rising from the lake, a white arm 
and hand holding a sword. Arthur 
reached out and took the sword and then 
the hand disappeared. 


Great Stories and How to Tell Them, by Rich- 
York. 
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Тһе hilt of the sword was in the shape 
of a cross, studded with jewels that 
sparkled and flashed. He pulled it from 
the scabbard and the blade was so bright 
that it hurt his eye to look at it. On one 
side of the blade he saw cut in the steel 
in the oldest language of all the world, 
the words, “Таке me," but on the other 
side, in the language of the people, “Cast 
me away." It made him sad to think 
he must cast it away. Не took it to his 
old teacher Merlin, who was then a hun- 
dred winters old. Merlin said: “ ‘Take 
me' means that you must take the sword, 
clear the forest, let in the light and make 
broad pathways for the hunter and the 
knight; break up the robber dens and 
bandit holds ; drive back the heathen that 
come swarming over the seas, burning 
the houses and killing the people." Then 
he whispered into Arthur's ear and said: 
"Some day you may be King. After you 
have ruled the land and made it better, 
the time will come when you may cast 
the sword away, and that is a long way 
off." 

'The years passed. Not since that dark 
stormy night on which King Uther died 
had there been a strong ruler in England. 
The people fought among themselves. 
The heathen came swarming over the 
seas; the wild animals came from the 
woods and carried off the children. The 
land was going to ruin. One day the 
people came together and said: “We 
must make one man King." Whom do 
you supposed they crowned? Merlin, with 
his knowledge and power, had Arthur 
lifted up and put on the throne. Many 
people believed he was the rightful King, 
but others said: "Away with him, he is 
no King of ours, he is base-born.” But 
then Arthur spoke to the people in the 
hall, and asked all of the young men who 
would help him rule the land to come 
forward. Many heard his manly voice 
and came and stood before him. Не 
said to them: "Will you speak the truth ; 
be pure; right the wrong; be strong yet 
gentle; be true in love; obey the King, 
and your conscience?" "When they said 
“Yes,” they kneeled before him, and he 

made them his knights. When they arose 


King of Camelaird. 


from the knighting, he spoke to them in 
a low deep voice of authority and told 
them that he wished to make a good 
King, and that he wanted them to rule 
the land and make the world better, and 
the people happier. 

. While he stood speaking to them, for 
a moment every man seemed to favor the 
King; their faces were radiant. Then 
suddenly three rays of light fell as if 
from heaven, and lit up the faces of three 
tall Queens, who stood near the throne to 
help the King at his need. Near him 
stood his old teacher Merlin, and the 
Lady of the Lake, who, it was said, made 
and gave him Excalibur, the wonderful 
sword. After that, other young men 
came and took vows of knighthood, until 
there were hundreds of knights. They 
were called Knights of the Round Table. 

Then King Arthur went against the 
heathen, and in twelve great battles drove 
the last one from the country. One day, 
as he was passing with his army through 
the streets of a village, he saw, standing 
by a castle wall, a beautiful young 
woman. He did not know her, nor did 
she know him; for Arthur was clad 
simply as one of his knights, and not in 
his kingly robes. Arthur could not for- 
get the face. He was in love with the 
young woman, and wanted to make her 
his wife and Queen. When he returned 
to his palace, he called Sir Bedivere and 
two other knights, and sent them to 
search for the young woman. 

The young woman's name was Guine- 
vere, called the pearl of beauty, and 
her father was an old King, Leodogran, 
When the knights 
stood before him, and said, "King Ar- 
thur wishes Guinevere to be his wife and 
Queen," the old man spoke roughly to 
them, and said, “Who is Arthur, that I 
should give my daughter in marriage to 
him? Не is base-born, and not the son 
of a King. Even though he has helped 
me in battle, how can I, being a King, 
give my daughter in marriage to a man 
that is not a King, or the son of a King ?" 
When Leodogran made further inquiries, 
and heard of Arthur's birth and boy- 
hood, of the wonderful sword Excalibur, 
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of the three rays of light at his corona- 
tion, of his pure life and great deeds, he 
still doubted. 

He sat upon his seat and actually 
nodded, napped and kept the knights 
waiting. But while he napped, he 
dreamed, and in his dream saw a great 
battle-field, starting at his feet and slop- 
ing away as far as the eye could reach. 
On this field armies were passing and 
moving. Arthur, the newly crowned 
King, with his army, was victorious and 
glorious. When Leodogran woke up, he 
called the knights and said: “Yes, Guine- 
vere my daughter, may go.” 

Some time after that, King Arthur 
called Sir Launcelot, his best knight and 
warrior, and sent him to bring the Queen- 
to-be to his palace. Sir Launcelot and 
other knights with him rode away on 
horseback, while King Arthur stood and 
watched them from the gates as they dis- 
appeared. Guinevere was ready and came 
with Sir Launcelot. It was the first of 
May, when the earth was white with hy- 
acinths. The woods were all abloom and 
seemed full of singing birds. Guinevere 


rode on horseback by Sir Launcelot. Each 
day couriers went before and pitched a 
tent where the Queen-to-be might rest 
at noon. The journey was soon at an 
end. Sir Launcelot had entertained 
Guinevere with talk of the journey, the 
chase, the hunt, and of King Arthur and 
his noble deeds. Sir Launcelot was so 
strong, yet so gentle and tender, that she 
could not help but like him, and love 
him. When King Arthur came out to 
meet her, clad in his knightly robes, he 
seemed so tall and dignified that she felt 
a little afraid of him. But she knew that 
she was to be his wife and Queen. 
Straightway they went to the church, and 
there before the highest of altar shrines, 
the bishop made them man and wife, and 
blessed them. Then as they went from 
the church, King Arthur's knights, clad 
in stainless white, marched before him 
with trumpets and a song: 

"Blow trumpet, for the world is white with 

May! 
Blow trumpet, the long night hath rolled away' 


Blow thro’ the living world, ‘Let the King 
reign!” 


And that was the coming of Arthur. 


THE PASSING OF KING ARTHUR* 


After King Arthur had ruled a long 
time and made the land better, the 
heathen came again over the seas to take 
the land. Some of his own knights 
proved untrueand joined with the heathen 
and fought against the King. King Ar- 
thur gathered together his true knights 
and went against the heathen and trai- 
tors, driving them back, league by league, 
until they came to the sea and there they 
could go no farther. They camped and 
got ready to fight, and it was King Ar- 
thur’s last battle. A sad time it was for 
King Arthur. Sir Launcelot had for- 
saken him, and Guinevere, his Queen, 
had become wicked and worldly, until 
the people talked about her so much that 
she fled to Almesbury, there to live with 
the nuns. 


* Published by permission. 


On the night before the battle, Sir 
Bedivere passed by the tent, heard the 
voice of Arthur, and as he listened for a 
moment, heard him moaning and saying: 
“I found Him in the shining of the stars, 
I mark'd Him in the flowering of His felis, 
But in His ways with men I find Him not." 
***Toward the close of his prayer, he 
heard him say: “Му God, thou hast 
forgotten me in my death; nay, I pass 
but shall not die." It was a cold dreary 
day, the last day of the year. And the 
two armies met on the sea beach. Face 
to face they fought with battle-ax, sword, 
shield and spear. While they were fight- 
ing a dense mist came up from the sea 
and rested on the battle-field, so that all 
was in confusion ; enemy slew enemy and 
friend slew friend. 


From Some Great Stories апа How to Tell Them, by Rich- 


ard Thomas Wyche, published by Newson & Company, New York. 
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All day long the noise of battle was 
heard; the crashing of battle-axes, the 
clashing of swords, the groans and cries 
of the wounded and dying, until at twi- 
light nearly every man had fallen in 
death, and no sound was heard save the 
seething of the sea. From the north 
came a cold wind that blew the mist aside 
and with the wind came the tide. King 
Arthur looked across the field, but saw 
no man moving there. The tide had come 
up from the sea and hollow helmets and 
shattered brands and dead men were 
washed about in the waves. 

King Arthur saw Sir Bedivere, the last 
left of all his knights, and said: “Неаг- 
est thou the great voice that shakes the 
world? Oh Bedivere, оп my heart has 
fallen confusion and І seem but a King 
among the dead." Then bold Sir Bedi- 
vere replied: “Yes, King, my King 
everywhere, King even of the dead." And 
seeing that King Arthur was wounded 
he bore him to an old chapel near the 
field that stood on a strait of barren 
land. On one side lay the ocean, and on 
one lay a great water, and the moon was 
full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedi- 
vere, and said: “I am sore wounded, and 
without help cannot live until morning. 
Take the sword Excalibur. You remem- 
ber how one summer noon a white arm 
rose up from the bosom of the lake hold- 
ing the sword; how I took it and have 
worn it like a King. But now take the 
sword and cast it back in the mere, then 
come and tell me what you saw and 
heard." Then Sir Bedivere passed from 
the chapel down over the jutting rocks 
until he came to the shining levels of the 
lake. As he looked at the jewel-handled 
sword and saw the sparkling diamonds, 
it seemed wrong to throw such a won- 
derful sword away. So he stuck it in 
the mud and walked slowly back to the 
King. Then King Arthur said: “Tell 
me what you saw and heard." Sir Bedi- 
vere said: “I heard the ripple washing 
in the reeds, and the wild water lapping 
on the crag." 

Then said the King: “You have dis- 
obeyed me. You would have seen a sign, 


a hand, or a moving of the mere. Go, 
obey me, come back and tell me what you 
saw and heard." Then the second time 
Sir Bedivere came to the water's edge. 
But when he looked again at the won- 
derful sword and saw how curiously it 
was made, he said aloud to himself: “If 
I cast it away a precious thing will be 
lost. I would obey the King, but he is 
sick and out of his head, and knows not 
what he is doing. It would be far better 
to save the sword and when the King is 
gone it will hang in the hall and speak 
for him, his pure life and deeds." And 
so the second time he hid Excalibur and 
went slowly back to the wounded King. 
King Arthur was breathing heavily, and 
said: “Tell me what you saw and heard." 
Sir Bedivere said: “I heard the lone 
wave washing in the reeds and the water 
lapping on the crag." 

Then King Arthur raised himself, and 
said: "Ah, miserable, unknightly, trai- 
tor-hearted. Obey me, or I will slay thee 
with my hands." Тһеп Sir Bedivere ran 
quickly, seized the sword and threw it 
with all his might. The sword whirled 
over and over, flashed in the moonlight 
and fell like a falling star. Just before it 
struck the water an arm clothed in white 
samite, wonderful, seized the sword, 
brandished it three times and drew it un- 
der the water. Sir Bedivere ran back to 
the King, and Arthur said: “АҺ, I see 
by your eyes you have obeyed me." Sir 
Bedivere told him what he had seen. 

Then King Arthur, breathing hard, 
said: “Му end draws nigh. I must go. 
Take me to the sea. I fear my wound 
hath taken cold and I shall die.” Then 
Sir Bedivere lifted him tenderly, the man 
above all men he loved and worshiped, 
and bore him down to the water's edge. 
Into Sir Bedivere's ear King Arthur said: 
"Quick, quick, I fear it is too late and 
I shall die." 

When they came in sight of the lake, 
there they saw a black barge and as they 
drew nearer all the deck seemed full of 
people in long black robes. Among them 
were three tall Queens with crowns of 
gold, beautiful, like fairy Queens, and 
they were weeping. King Arthur said: 
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"Place me іп the barge." Тһе Queens 
put forth their hands and took him. The 
tallest laid his head in her lap, removed 
the casque, chafed his hands, and weep- 
ing, dropped bitter tears upon his brow. 
Then Sir Bedivere said: “Оһ me, my 
King, what must I do, you're going, the 
knights are dead and I alone am left." 
Slowly from the barge the King replied: 
“I ат going a long way to the Island- 
valley of Avilion, a place beside a sum- 
mer sea to heal me of my grievous 
wound. If you never see my face again, 
pray for my soul, for more things are 
wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of.' 

Then, like some full-plumed swan, the 
boat moved away from the shore and 
turned to the open sea. As it went out 
over the sea, lo! the light from the sun 
about to rise lit up the sky and water, 
and as the boat grew smaller and smaller 


THE STORY OF 


Many centuries ago there lived in 
Switzerland a brave peasant named Wil- 
liam Tell. At this time Switzerland was 
ruled by strangers from across the moun- 
tains, who had sent as governor a cruel 
tyrant named Gessler. Not only did he 
fill the land with great fortresses to awe 
the people, but he made them submit to 
him personally. In the market-place of 
Altorf, where the peasants came to sell 
their grain, butter and cheese, and to buy 
their simple necessities, he set up a pole 
on which he placed his hat as a symbol 
of his power. Then he commanded that 
every Swiss man, woman and child who 
passed by the pole should bow to the hat 
to show their respect for him. Among 
those who were especially indignant at 
this sign of despotism was the brave Wil- 
liam Tell, and he joined with thirty-three 
of his countrymen to free the land from 
foreign rule. 

One day a fair was held at Altorf. Tell 
arose early that morning in his little 
mountain home and made his way to the 
fair to sell his chamois-skins and to buy 
something for his wife and children. Ac- 


in the distance, Sir Bedivere climbed 
higher and stood shading his eyes with 
his hand, gazing upon the boat until like 
a little speck it was lost in the light of the 
rising sun. Аз he stood there in the still- 
ness of the winter's morning, it seemed to 
him he heard, as it were, from beyond the 
limits of the world, a great shout like an 
army returning from battle victorious 
around their King. Then as he turned 
and went away he groaned and said to 
himself: “Тһе King has gone." Then 
came to his mind the weird rhyme of 
Merlin: 


"From the, 
goes. 
Many said that King Arthur would 
come again. He never did as they ex- 
pected him, but he is with us to-day in 
song and story and art to make us 
stronger, purer and more spiritual. 


great deep to the great deep he 


WILLIAM TELL 


companied by his little son, he crossed 
the market-place and stood directly op- 
posite the spot where the pole had been 
erected. Tall and proud, he stood there, 
refusing to bow to the hat, though the 
soldiers stationed there by Gessler re- 
minded him of the punishment that befell 
those who would not bend the head. 

As soon as the tyrant Gessler was told 
of the peasant’s defiance, he commanded 
that Tell be brought before him. The 
Swiss soon appeared, leading his little son 
by the hand. 

“You are a skillful archer,” said the 
tyrant; “I am told that you handle the 
bow and arrow the best of anyone in 
the country. I am desirous, however, of 
proving your skill, and also of giving you 
a chance to save your life. Let your boy 
stand a hundred paces distant, and then 
place an apple on his head. If you shaot 
an arrow so truly as to cut the apple 12. 
two, your life will be spared. But if you 
slay the child or miss the apple, you will 
die at once." 

“Merciless despot,” cried the agonized 
father, drawing two arrows from his 
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WILLIAM TELL 


quiver, “do you think for one minute that “Then, traitor, your child shall be slain 
I would save my own life at the expense before your eyes," came the stern reply. 
of my child's? Let me die, then. I will In despair, Tell signified his willing- 
not shoot the arrow." ness to make the test, while the servants 
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of Gessler led the lad away a hundred 
paces, and placed an apple on his head. 
Тһе boy stood with his back to his father. 

Тһе people crowded about, pale and 
frightened, not daring to show their sym- 
pathy for the helpless father. Then was 
heard his ringing voice: “Turn your face 
toward me, my son!" 

Тһе little fellow faced his father with- 
out a moment's hesitation, and stood 
perfectly still, with head erect. As the 
father brought the bow-string into place 
he shut his eyes. 

With a prayer on his lips William Tell 
let fly the arrow, and almost as soon as 
the sharp twang of the bow-string was 
heard, a great shout arose from the 
crowd: 

“Тһе apple is cut in two! Тһе boy's 
life is saved и 

Tell, pale and trembling from the ter- 
rible strain, was about to clasp his son in 
his arms, when the tyrant stopped him. 

“Tell me," he said, “why did you place 
two arrows in your belt?” 

“The second arrow would have found 
your heart, tyrant, had my first shot gone 
astray.” | 

"Ah, I like your frankness," sneered 
Gessler. "Also, I shall show you how a 
tyrant can keep his word. Your life is 
spared, as I promised, but your body 
shall be placed in a dungeon into which 
neither sun nor moon can shine. We 
shall see then whether your skill as an 
archer will avail you anything." 

Then he commanded the soldiers to 
seize the peasant, place him on a small 
vessel and take him to the sunless dun- 
geon. 
` The bow and quiver were placed out of 
reach at the feet of the pilot, and Tell 
was put into chains. Тһе vessel had 


hardly started when a fierce storm arose, 
and the cruel Gessler became very much 
frightened. Thereupon one of his men 
told him of the great skill that Tell had 
in managing a boat. Gessler, his fears 
overcoming all other considerations, or- 
dered that his prisoner be unbound and 
placed at the helm, and the sure hand of 
the Swiss was soon guiding the boat 
safely through the storm. 

just as the vessel was turned toward 
the land, Tell noticed a high rock, and 
called to the rowers to row with all their 
might till they should have passed the 
danger point. When this point was 
reached the archer snatched his bow, for- 
gotten during the storm, sprang on shore 
and was soon out of sight in the mountain 
forests. 

Gessler and his men disembarked safe- 
ly, and started for the tyrant's castle. 
Tell had hidden himself in a thicket on 
the road leading to the castle, and when 
the party came by a swift and sure arrow 
shot from the bow of the peasant-archer 
pierced the heart of the despot. 

As Gessler fell from his horse a voice 
rang out: “Му brave uncle, your shot 
was well aimed indeed! We are now 
free!" Tell turned to meet his young 
nephew, who had come to tell him that his 
countrymen were waiting for him if he 
could make his escape. 

That night the uncle and nephew 
joined the little band of patriots in the 
town, and in a few days the whole coun- 
try was in arms against the foreign op- 
pressors. The enemy was soon driven 
out, and Switzerland was free. Of all 
the brave defenders of their country 
there was none more happy than Wil- 
liam Tell, the hero-archer of the Swiss 
mountains. 


STORIES IN THE CHAPTERS ON LANGUAGE AND READING 


In the chapters on Language and Reading, pages 3249 and 3311 of this volume, 


will be found a large number of stories of a varied nature. 


The reader is urged to 


make use of these as well as those in the Story Telling Department. 
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HE men and women upon the farms stand for 
what is fundamentally best and most needed in 
our American life. Upon the development of 

country life rests ultimately our ability, by methods 
of farming requiring the highest intelligence, to feed 
and clothe the hungry nations; to supply the city with 
fresh blood, clean bodies and clear brains that can 
endure the terrific strain of modern life. We need 
the development of men in the opcn country who 
will be in the future as in the past the stay and strength 
of the nation in time of war and its guiding and con- 
trolling spirit in time of peace. | 

--Тһеодоге Roosevelt. 


AGRICULTURE 


Early History. Тһе story of agri- 
culture is the story of civilization іп 
‘every land and in every clime. The 
student who has confined his study of 
history to following the course of em- 
pire, of battle and of conquest and the 
rise and fall of kings, has missed the 
greatest lesson which history has to 
teach. Carlyle says: "Happy that peo- 
ple whose annals are vacant." But when 
the student has gone beneath the tumult 
and the shouting of the conquering le- 
gions to listen to the rustle of the wav- 
ing grain and to the sound of the grind- 
ers, when he has followed the story of 
man through the centuries, and has real- 
ized that back of every conquering army, 
back of every mighty empire must stand 
the tiller of the soil, and that as these 
have prospered or been crushed the na- 
tion has stood or fallen, he has his hand 
at last upon the great heart of the 
problem. 

Тһе great empires of the world grew 
up in the fertile valleys of the Nile, the 
Yangste, the Ganges and the Euphrates. 
And though men gathered themselves 
into communities, and for mutual inter- 
est, protection and companionship built 
great cities, they yet realized that the 
greatest wealth was the land—for the 
land meant the things of life. 

We find that the first laws were land 
laws. When a new country was taken, 
the first consideration was the division 
of the land, and we might follow the 
story down through all of the centuries 
to our own time, when one of the great- 
est of our statesmen tells us: “Тһе des- 
tiny of any people rests ultimately with 
the food supply. Agriculture is the fun- 
damental human question." 


AN AGRICULTURAL RETROSPECT 


Introduction. Тһе close of the Civil 
War marked the opening of the great 
Mississippi Valley. Тһе soldiers who 


were prepared to beat their swords into 
plowshares found that in the four years 
of their service the life of the home and 
community had readjusted itself to their 
absence, and they turned their faces to- 
wards the west. St. Louis, the old 
French trading post, was a small city; 
Chicago, a good-sized town. In the first 
decade after the war both of them ad- 
vanced into real cities. 


But most of the people went into the 
country. The soil of Indiana and Illi- 
nois was rich beyond the greatest expec- 
tations. Kansas land was to be had for 
the taking, and in Missouri and Iowa 
soldiers' grants were equivalent to the 
same thing. A tide of immigration from 
Germany, Ireland and Scandinavia also 
helped to open up the land, and Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin welcomed many Nor- 
wegians and Swedes. 

Тһе soils of New England and the 
Atlantic States showed the results oí 
the long drain with little replenishment, 
and the opening of the factories, the de- 
velopment of coal and oil fields, with 
the growth of the iron and steel indus- 
tries, changed the industries of the peo- 
ple in these states and made them de- 
pendent upon others for their food sup- 
ply. This fact was perhaps the greatest 
economic influence of the period. А 
market was opened for the products of 
the farm, a market sufficiently good to 
warrant the purchase of the necessities 
and to justify the discontinuance of their 
manufacture on the farm. Тһе need of 
bringing this market to the doors of the 
farm developed the most wonderful sys- 
tem of transportation in the world, and 
the market knew no bounds. Never until 
the opening of the great prairies of 
America had the world had enough food 
and to spare. 

This rapidly growing market forced 
the increase in production, and out of 
this grew a wave of invention of farm 
machinery and labor-saving tools which 
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fairly swept the country and built up a 
new industry of itself—that of their 
manufacture. 

These same conditions pushed the 
wave of settlement and of industry west- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains and be- 
yond. These are the conditions which 
have made the last 50 years the most 
remarkable in the world history of ag- 
riculture. 


Age of Waste. One of the early 
characteristics of this period was wanton 
extravagance. This was not in the man- 
ner of living but in the wasteful methods 
on the farm. The soil was rich. No 
attention was paid to its needs. It was 
easier to burn the straw and vegetable 
waste than it was to plow it under for 
fertilization, and a common sight along 
the Illinois, Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers as late as 1900 was the burning 
straw in the springtime. 

Corn was left standing in the fields 
and gathered when needed for food, or 
put into stacks,to become а harborage 
and storehouse for gophers, rats and 
rabbits. Cattle were turned into fields 
and they trampled as much as they ate. 
Fruit lay on the ground and rotted after 
the farmer had stored sufficient for his 
own needs. 

The waste in animal life was as great 
as that of vegetable. Chickens roosted 
in the trees, stole their nests and brought 
off half broods. Turkeys roamed wild 
through the woods and were hardly 
thought of until Thanksgiving. The 
fowls were the “women’s jobs” and un- 
worthy of a man’s attention, and the 
women had about all they could manage 
without caring for poultry. 

Little attention was paid to breeding, 
and the live stock on the farm deterio- 
rated. The introduction of the Holstein, 
Jersey and Galloway cattle in 1880 
marked a change and an awakening in 
this connection, but at first it touched 
only special stock. The idea that it was 
just as easy to have all of the stock on 
the farm good or that there was any- 
thing to be gained thereby did not de- 
velop for another decade, and has not 


yet reached as far as it should. The loss 
each spring of young animals through 
exposure to cold rains or by injury from 
other animals was tremendous, but the 
farmer kept no books and made no bal- 
ances of profit and loss. Butchering was 
done on the farm, and spare ribs, hams 
and shoulders were stored in the smoke- 
house; lard and sausage were made by 
the women folk; and the rest was wasted 
or given to less fortunate neighbors. 


Inside the house the waste of food- 
stuffs was as great as outside. The 
farmer’s wife cut a pumpkin, used what 
she wished and threw the rest away, for 
there were more in the cellar, and many 
had been left in the field and caught by 
the frost. Tables were loaded at every 
meal, and the farmer’s wife who did not 
serve three or four varieties of vege- 
tables and preserves lost in social pres- 
tige. It was said that the Chinese could 
have lived on what the Americans wasted 
during the two decades of ‘the 80's 
and 90's. 


Social Result of Waste. One result 
of this extravagance was the fostering in 
the country of a dependent class who 
were content to gather up the crumbs 
and lead а hand-to-mouth existence; 
who came to believe that the world owed 
them a living and that it should be 
handed to them without effort. These 
people gradually became a distinct class 
and are still to be found in almost every 
country community, where they are as 
much a social problem as are the im- 
provident in cities. They play an impor- 
tant part in the political life of the com- 
munity and must be taken into account 
in any analysis of social and moral con- 
ditions. 


Cause of Waste. For this waste the 
farmers were not entirely responsible. 
Transportation was deficient; labor was 
scarce and inefficient. The drudgery of 
farm life, especially for the women folk, 
was fearful, and has become a proverb. 
These facts must be taken into account 
in the consideration of the great exodus . 
to the cities. 
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Invention of Machinery. Тһе sec- 
ond characteristic of this period was one 
to which we have called attention—the 
invention of farm tools and machinery. 
Тһе farmer who came into the West 
brought with him the tools of his profes- 
sion—the sickle, scythe, rake, plow, fork, 
harrow, hoe and the corn knife, with 
an old-fashioned grindstone to keep all 
of them in order. 

It has been said that if Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick, the Virginia farmer and black- 
smith, had invented a cotton picker in- 
stead of a reaper, and so enabled the 
women of the South to keep the South- 
ern army in the field, the issue of the 
Civil War might have been changed. 
Following close upon the reaper came 
the binder, the disker, the many varieties 
of plows and the planter. АП of these 
and as many more lessened the labor of 
the farm and increased the rate of pro- 
duction. The high windmill in the barn 
lot took the place of the back-breaking 
pump or pulley well. 


Indoor Methods. But this introduc- 
tion of machinery touched only the out- 
door life of the farm. Тһе women still 
stood over hot stoves and cooked, Often 
two or three preparing meals for 20 
men, and these meals had to be most 
bountiful. They did the milking апа 
strained the milk into pans to be 
skimmed the next morning and churned 
with a back-breaking dasher. Here was 
another fearful waste, but they supplied 
their household needs and all the butter 
that the grocer in the nearest small town 
could handle. The butter and egg money 
belonged to the women folk, and that 
was usually the extent of their financial 
interest on the farm, and hard indeed did 
they work for it. The woman was one 
of the necessities on the farm; in too 
many instances she was nothing more 
than that! 


Early Improvements. The inven- 
tion of the sewing machine marks the 
beginning of woman's emancipation. But 
for a long time invention in her behalf 
stopped there. It was nearly 40 years 
after the invention of the reaper and the 


introduction of machinery on the farm 
before there was any perceptible differ- 
ence in the household labor. Тһе intro- 
duction of ingrain carpets, experiments 
in churns, washing machines and wring- 
ers in the last of the 80's and of gaso- 
line stoves in the early 90's made great 
difference in the labor. But the farmer 
was slow to adopt even then, and the 
purchase of machinery to save woman's 
work usually began only after every pos- 
sible outside tool had been purchased. 
In 1900 most of the farmhouses were 
20 years behind the barns. 


Recent Improvements. Тһе last 
decade has seen a great change. Cement 
walks around the home prevent the 
tramping in of dirt. Cream separators 
and machine churns decrease the labor 
of handling milk, while in many locali- 
ties the creamery wagons call at the 
farmhouse and take all of the milk to 
the factories or to the milk stations for 
the city supply. This has become one of 
the problems of our módern civilization 
—the supplying of pure milk to the cities. 

Dairying a Scparate Industry. Milk, 
butter and cheese are to be counted as 
among the necessities of life. Especially 
is this true of milk, for, as a result of 
the high nervous tension at which city 
women live, a large per cent of infants 
depend upon cow’s milk as their sole 
food. 

Poultry, Incubators and properly con- 
structed chicken houses, together with 
the demands from the city, have made 
poultry raising one of the most profitable 
of farm industries. Whole farms are ` 
given to it, and fabulous prices are paid 
for fancy stock. See the article Ро, 
Domestic, THE HOME AND SCHOOL REF- 
ERENCE Work, page 1076. 

Power, Light and Heat. With the 
acquisition of more wealth the farmers 
have been able to build comfortable 
homes, and equip them with modern con- 
veniences. The windmill pump has been 
made to supply water for the house, as 
well as.for the barns; running water and 
sewerage pipes are now common in mod- 
ern farmhouses, and many contain bath- 
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rooms. These homes are also supplied 
with labor-saving devices as important to 
the women of the household as are the 
farm machines to the farmer himself. 
Among these are the cream separator, 
the washing machine, gasoline stove and 
convenient modern cooking utensils, all 
designed to save labor, and to contrib- 
ute to the comfort of the home. 

Moreover, power for operating the 
churn and the laundry machinery is 
often supplied from the gasoline engine 
used by the farmer for grinding feed, 
pumping water and for other purposes, 
or, occasionally, where water power is 
convenient, an electric plant supplies 
power for these purposes, and also pro- 
vides light for the house and barns. 

In nearly all modern dwellings base- 
burners or furnaces have replaced the 
old-style heating stove, saving labor and 
adding to the comfort of the family. 


Farm Buildings. Within the memory 
of our own time the modern farm build- 
ings have grown up. The cabins belong 
to our grandfathers, but our fathers have 
seen a great change. Like the other im- 
provements, this change began out of 
doors. Expensive machinery must be 
housed, and sheds sprang up. Increased 
production required that larger store- 
houses must be built, and the blooded 
stock was found to thrive better when 
sheltered. Moreover, there was now 
time and money for substantial buildings, 
which the farmer realized would pay. 


Cement. The introduction of cement 
alone has revolutionized the farm; walks, 
runways, fences, and floors of cement 
have saved time and labor as well as 
money. Cement floors in barns have con- 
served the fertilizing products of the 
farm, and this alone paid for their con- 
struction. Properly constructed cellars, 
dairy and ice houses have replaced the 
old dugout and pit, and even the chick- 
ens have shared in the advantage of this 
new invention. See the articles Cements 
and Concrete in THE HOME AND SCHOOL 
REFERENCE Work, pages 533 and 676. 


Silos. The cheapness of cement con- 
struction has furthered the construction 


of silos, these being far more efficacious 
when air-tight, and this is only possible 
without prohibitive expense for the ordi- 
nary farmer except when built of ce- 
ment. See the article Ensilage in THE 
HoME AND ScHooL REFERENCE WORK, 
page 962. 


Better Homes. Improvements with- 
out eventually demanded the erection of 
better homes, and, once turning to this 
question, the farmer did not leave it half 
done, nor allow his cousin in the city 
to excel him. From the Ohio River west 
to the coast we find farmhouses of ex- 
cellent construction, modern in their 
equipment, making as comfortable homes 
as can be imagined. But, unfortunately, 
this form of farm improvement has not 
reached as far as it might, being, as we 
have noted, the last in order. Its con- 
tinuance is one of the better things prom- 
ised for the 20th century. 

Sanitation. Reading, observation and 
contact with the larger social life de- 
veloped through the extending of this 
market, have led the farmer to look more 
carefully after the sanitary conditions 
of his premises. Barns and stables are 
no longer in close proximity to the house, 
systems of drainage convey waste water 
to a safe distance, and outbuildings are 
properly constructed and scrupulously 
cared for. 

Closely covered pits for holding ma- 
nure are important agencies in prevent- 
ing the multiplication of flies, and screens 
at doors and windows protect the house 
from the invasions of these pests. The 
old surface well, with its contaminated 
water, has in most instances given way 
to the deep well, with pure water. This 
is one of the most important steps in the 
sanitation of farmhouses, for surface 
water is one of the most prolific sources 
of typhoid fever, diphtheria and other 
germ diseases. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Origin. The United States. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had its origin in the 
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far-seeing wisdom of Washington. Him- 
self a large holder of land, he realized 
the importance of the aid to the greatest 
of American industries, and urged that 
a special branch of the government be 
appointed to care for the interests of ag- 
'riculture. In May, 1862, the bureau of 
agriculture was established as a branch 
of the Federal Department of the In- 
terior. This was brought about largely 
through the influence of the United 
States Agricultural Society, which had 
been organized in 1852 and held annual 
meetings at Washington. 

The first commissioner of agriculture 
was the Honorable Isaac Newton, who 
began active work to make his bureau 
efficient. It was Newton who first called 
attention to the possibilities of the sugar 
beet. The United States Fish Commis- 
sion was appointed as a result of recom- 
mendations made through the bureau of 
agriculture, which also took up the ex- 
tensive study of plant and anitmal disease. 

Under Norman J. Colman, of Mis- 
souri, the bureau was greatly enlarged, 
and became, under his administration, a 
separate department coordinate with the 
other executive departments of the gov- 
ernment. Тһе secretary of agriculture 
became a member of the cabinet. Col- 
man was made first secretary of agricul- 
ture. Under Secretary Rusk, appointed 
in 1889, was started the Farm Bulletins, 
the value of which, in the dissemination 
of information, can not be overestimated. 


By a special act of Congress, known 
as the Hatch Act, experimental stations 
were established in 1887. Much work 
had already been done along this line by 
the department, and with a special ap- 
propriation they were able to make these 
stations of greatest value. The country 
was divided into sections, according to 
climatic and soil conditions, and the sta- 
tions, as far as was possible, were made 
to cover these divisions, that the results 
of the experiments might be according 
to the conditions under which the people 
were to try them out. These stations 
are under the supervision of expert sci- 
entists and practical farmers. Those liv- 
ing in the sections in which they are 


located may send in to them soil for anal- 
ysis, and receive advice as to the needs 
of fertilization or the crops for which 
it is best adapted. 

A part of the experimental work done 
by the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture which has been but little known or 
appreciated has been the investigations 
which have been made in other countries 
by specialists sent abroad. They have 
studied the conditions by which plants or 
species not indigenous to, or successful 
in, this country were cultivated, and de- 
termined how those conditions which had 
led to their successful growth could be 
reproduced in this country. These emis- 
saries of peace have been among the 
greatest benefactors to the nation. The 
introduction of the sugar beet is a re- 
markable and well-known instance of this. 
Тһе first efforts to grow this plant in this 
country were unsuccessful, and a special- 
ist was sent to France and remained 
there several years to study conditions of 
its growth. А remarkable instance of 
work in this direction is in the journey 
of Frank N. Meyer, who spent three 
years, from 1903 to 1906, journeying 
through China, going to places hereto- 
fore unknown. Не sent home about 
1200 specimens, and if only 100 of these 
grow, the value to the country of this 
expedition will be estimated in millions 
of dollars. 


As a matter of fact, we would be with- 
out many of our best-known fruits and 
vegetables, except for importations. Some 
of them are chance selections, but many 
have been the direct results of careful 
experiment and investigation. The re- 
claiming of waste lands in South Caro- 
lina, through the introduction of the 
matting rush plant, is another instance 
of this effort. This will, if successful, 
not only give thousands of acres to the 
productive area, but will meet a demand 
in this country for which millions are 
annually expended. 

Men are traveling all over the world, 
searching in the most inaccessible places, 
to find the things which shall make for 
new industry and for new national liíe. 
Plants are sent to be tested as to whether 
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they will add to the fertility of the soil, 
restore desolate and waste places, or give 
to man a new food or drink. 

Another of the great works of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has been the search for the insects 
and enemies of plant life. The balance 
of nature is perfect, and always where 
there is a pest or a destroyer there is its 
special enemy by which that on which it 
preys is kept from extermination. Ex- 
termination seems to be one of the things 
against which nature struggles, and 15 
only possible when the balance of power 
has been disturbed. One of the most re- 
markable instances of this was the search 
made for the insect which should destroy 
the different species of scale to which 
the orange and apple orchards of Cali- 
fornia became subject. A ladybird was 
found in Australia which was the special 
enemy of the scale that threatened to 
destroy the apple orchards of California, 
and George Compere, who had traveled 
all over the world in search of nature's 
balance-restoring agents, found on a tree 
in China the enemy of the scale, on the 
orange tree. 

It is remarkable that the San José 
scale, which became such a pest in Cali- 
fornia and in Florida, was introduced 
by a mistake made in an effort to find 
the enemy of the white scale, but a na- 
tive insect found the San José scale a 
special article of diet, and so balance 
was restored. (See Тне НомЕ AND 
ӛснооі, REFERENCE Work, page 2547.) 


As a realization of the dangers of im- 
portations which may prove enemies 
of plant life, strictest horticultural laws 
have been passed to prevent the bringing 
of plants or of animals which have not 
passed the inspection of the authorities, 
and been pronounced harmless. The im- 
portation of the Russian thistle a few 
years ago into the Northwest caused 
the loss of 3,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in one year, and an expert was sent by 
the department into that region to find 
what could be done to counteract its 
ravages. It was found that cutting the 
thistle in August of each year, before 
its seeds had matured, stopped its propa- 


gation; means were taken to hinder its 
future importation, and so the danger 
was reduced to a minimum. 

One of the most valuable features of 
the work of the department has been the 
individual aid that is given by correspon- 
dence all over the country. If a farmer 
in New Mexico finds unsatisfactory con- 
ditions with which he cannot cope, a 
letter to the department will bring him 
detailed information as to the best means 
to handle the difficulty, or specialists will 
be sent to investigate the conditions. An 
instance of this recently is that of a man 
in Michigan on whose summer - home 
farm the shade trees were dying for 
some reason for which he could not ac- 
count. A letter to Washington brought 
to him a series of inquiries as to condi- 
tions of soil, the general lay of the land 
and directions for making inspection of 
insect life which might be the cause of 
the destruction. On receiving answer to 
these inquiries, the department, with the 
knowledge which they already had of 
climatic conditions in that section, were' 
able to instruct the man just how to go 
to work to doctor his trees, and before 
the summer was over they were putting 
on new life. 

Bulletins of information on every sub- 
ject of value and interest to the farmer 
in whatever section he may be are issued 
monthly by the department and are sent 
out free to any one who will request 
that his name be put on this mailing list. 
These bulletins contain compiled results 
of experiments in all the different sta- 
tions and agricultural schools, and form 
the basis of a most valuable history of 
agriculture in the making. 

State boards of agriculture have been 
organized in every state in the Union. 
Many of these state boards date back 
to a time before the organization of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The organization of these state 
boards grew indirectly out of the Farm- 
ers' Institute movement. In New Hamp- 
shire the board of agriculture was organ- 
ized in 1820 and was given state aid, 
though it does not seem to have been 
formally recognized by the Legislature 
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until 1850. Ohio appointed a state board 
of agriculture in 1846, and that of Mas- 
sachusetts dates írom 1852. These 
boards follow much the same lines of 
work and experiment as that of the na- 
tional board, their experiments dealing 
more closely with local conditions and 
more in detail with the needs of the state 
than is possible by the national board. 
'They always work through and with the 
agricultural college of the state in ex- 
periment stations. 

Each state also has its experimental 
farms, usually connected with the state 
university or college of agriculture. Here 
experiments are made and poultry and 
live stock are raised. The State of Mis- 
souri is said to have expended $10,000 
in the raising of a hen, and other states 
have their special breeds of different ani- 
mals, by which they set an example to 
the people of what can be done by care 
and cultivation. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


The Beginning. One of the great 
factors in agricultural advancement in 
the last 50 years has been agricultural 
education. 

Тһе need for education along this line 
was not felt so keenly in America as 
in Europe. Land holdings were large, 
and when one field was exhausted it 
could be turned into pasture or given up 
to the primeval forests. It is true that 
the fertile soil of Pennsylvania and of 
some of the states of New England were 
greatly depreciated in value by the sys- 
tem of farming used in the first two cen- 
turies in the United States. Commercial 
interests took the place of the agricul- 
tural industry and the farm moved west- 
ward. The fact that the great open 
West could be had for the taking pre- 
vented these bad agricultural methods 
from being an economic disaster. The 
center of the great wheat industry was 
first in Rochester, N. Y. By 1840 it had 
moved westward into Ohio and, later, 
Illinois, and then Kansas took prece- 
dence. It was the realization of this 
mistake in the East, together with the 


effect of agricultural education in Eng- 
land, at this time strongly emphasized, 
that led to the beginning of agricultural 
education on a large scale in the United 
States. Indeed, the beginning had al- 
ready been made in the Farmers' Insti- 
tute movement. 


Farmers’ Institute Work. Тһе 
Farmers’ Institute work had its origin 
in a meeting called in 1785 in Penn- 
sylvania, when an agricultural society 
known as the Philadelphia Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture was 
formed. In Massachusetts, in 1792, was 
formed a society for promoting agricul- 
ture. This society began an educational 
campaign by means of lectures, working 
for a better stock and better crops. 
Farmers’ Institutes have been organized 
in practically every state in the Union, 
and in many cases the organization of 
the state department of agriculture has 
been merely official indorsement of this 
movement. See FARMERS’ INSTITUTES, 
THE Номе AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
Work, page 1004. 


The Grange. Another important 
factor in agricultural education and 
closely allied to the Farmers’ Institute 
movement has been the Grange, which 
had its first origin in 1849. It was based 
on the fundamental ideas, first, that the 
farmer must be better educated for his 
business; and, second, that politics could 
not solve the problems of the people. 

During the decade following 1880 this 
movement swept the country with re- 
sults of vast importance in rural and in 
political life. After that time there was 
a slight decadence in the movement, 
owing in part to the cooperative prin- 
ciple that was introduced in the way of 
commercial institutes, but the last 15 
years has seen a revival of this move- 
ment, and it is today playing an impor- 
tant part in the solution of the rural life 
problem. The Grange is a live organiza- 
tion based upon the principles of con- 
servation and education, and cannot be 
ignored as a factor in the promotion of 
the intellectual, social and ethical sides 
of national life, 
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Agricultural Colleges. Agricultural 
colleges have been in existence for about 
50 years. In the beginning they were 
discouraged. They had to train their 
own teachers as well as to create a con- 
fidence in the need of their work. They 
are now established and maintained as 
part of state institutes, offering a four 
years' course as complete as can be given 
in that time. 


College Courses in Agriculture. 
This course consists of the best business 
and scientific training, and the graduate 
Soes out prepared to meet the problems 
that may arise in the following of his 
profession. These colleges also offer 
shorter courses of two years, and in ad- 
dition to this, nearly all give special win- 
ter courses of from ten days to fourteen 
weeks. Longer courses are being taken 
up by thousands of regular students en- 
tering the state universities each year, 
and the shorter winter courses are often 
attended by practical farmers, who spend 
the winter months fitting themselves 
more completely for the next year's 
work; in fact, agricultural colleges can- 
not meet the need which is being felt by 
the farmers everywhere. 


High School Courses in Agriculture. 
High schools are giving high-grade 
courses in English and mathematics with 
about half time devoted to scientific ag- 
riculture. In addition to all these, we 
are just beginning to get our hands on 
the key of the whole situation—teaching 
of agriculture in the rural schools, bid- 
ding the boy and the girl on the farm to 
a realization of the fact that the old ar- 
duous chores can be made of fascinating 
interest as actual scientific experiments. 
This education in the rural schools will 
tend to hold the boy and the girl on the 
land instead of making them join the 
vast army of the untrained in the city. 


Technical and Vocational Educa- 
tion. Technical and vocational educa- 
tion has received a great deal of atten- 
tion in the United States in the last 25 
years, and the establishment of the ag- 


ricultural schools and colleges has been 
one of the most important phases of this 
educational movement. There are 50 
agricultural collegiate institutions receiv- 
ing Federal aid, 40 agricuitural state 
colleges and 125 normal schools. In ad- 
dition to this there are many endowed 
private institutions. In addition to these, 
over 20 special institutions for the teach- 
ing of agriculture to negroes and Indi- 
ans have been organized, 15 of which 
receive Federal aid. 


Corn Contests. Another important 
feature of agricultural education has 
been the corn-growing contests—the of- 
fering of prizes to the country boys and 
girls for the best results which they shall 
gain from personal work. Usually one 
acre is the amount of land stipulated. 
One of the first conditions of the contest 
is that the boy or girl shall do all the 
work, from fertilizing and plowing the 
land to the harvesting of the finished 
crop. Тһеу are also required to keep 
record of their work, the kind and quan- 
tity of seeds planted, number of hours' 
work per acre, weather conditions and 
all of the things which shall be of value 
in future experiments. These corn con- 
tests have appealed to the country peo- 
ple as a practical step in the direction 
of education, as perhaps no feature of 
the educational movement has done, and 
the greatest interest is manifested in 
their results wherever they are intro- 
duced. 


Boys and Girls Corn Clubs. Тһе 
objects of the Boys and Girls Clubs may 
be summed up as follows: | 

1. То teach the principles of agricul- 
ture and horticulture in a definite and 
practical manner. 

2. To teach love of the soil and plant 
life and show communities the value of 
their lands. 

3. To dignify labor and make it intel- 
ligent and effective. 

4. To give purpose and direction to 
youthful lives at the opportune time. 

5. To impress the value of individual 
ownership and earning. 
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6. To help the family by having all of 
its members contribute to its support. 

7. To show the value of healthful ri- 
valry and cooperation in producing and 
marketing crops. 

8. To train farm managers and home- 
makers. 

9. To vitalize school work. 

10. To develop manhood and woman- 
hood. 


Corn Club Results. One instance 
of practical good done by the Corn Club 
may be given. А boy on a farm in 
Georgia dropped out of school because 
he was too old to go with children. He 
was 16. The county superintendent was 
interested in the Corn Club movement 
and was anxious to enlist William, but 
he did not come out to the meeting. The 
superintendent went to his home. The 
boy said that he did not expect to be- 
come a farmer. In reply to the superin- 
tendent's question as to what he intended 
to do, he pulled out an advertisement cut 
from a city paper, which read, "Auto- 
mobile College. Expert chauffeurs in 
three weeks." Here was a boy leaving 
a good home on one of the finest farms 
in the state to become a lackey in a city 
because the farm and the country schools 
had failed! 

The superintendent was stirred to a 
realization of all that was at stake, and 
the boy was at last persuaded to remain 
at home and enter the contest. His 
parents were appealed to, and an acre 
of land was given to him. He gained 
one of the prizes that fall, and was so 
elated by his success that he bargained 
with his father for a larger holding the 
next year. He entered into the work 
with interest and enthusiasm, and is to- 
day on a farm of his own, almost paid 
for, and is known as one of the most 
progressive farmers of his community. 

There is a lesson in this story for par- 
ent and teacher as well. 


Farm Journals. Тһе various farm 
journals published all over the country 
have contributed largely to rural educa- 
tion and the establishing of higher stand- 
ards of living, and one or two of the 


current first-class periodicals are to be 
found in almost every country home. 
See AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS, THE 
Номе AND ScHOoL REFERENCE Work, 
page 37. 


Traveling Libraries. One of the 
most important factors in rural educa- 
tion has been the traveling libraries, 
which are sent out from nearly all of 
the state libraries. These traveling li- 
braries are made up from carefully se- 
lected lists, and are sent out on a route, 
going from one town to another. They 
are consigned to someone in the com- 
munity who agrees to see that they are 
distributed according to the rules of the 
state library, and that they are returned 
to that library, or forwarded to the next 
point of travel. 

These libraries can be secured through 
correspondence with the state librarian: 
a letter addressed State Librarian, Divi- 
sion of Traveling Libraries, at the state 
capitol, will bring the necessary іпіог- 
mation that any one in the community 
who will conform to the requirements 
may be the means of giving this advan- 
tage to the community. 

Reading clubs will find these traveling 
libraries of greatest help. lf a special 
course of reading is selected, it is pos- 
sible to secure books which shall be spe- 
cially selected for that course. 

A rural school teacher who finds that 
there is no library in the school should 
place herself in correspondence with the 
state library at once. Regulations in re- 
gard to these libraries differ in the dif- 
ferent states, but the special laws gov- 
erning them can easily be ascertained. 


RURAL LIFE PROBLEMS 


Isolation. The great problem of thc 
life of the farmer has been the same 
through all ages—isolation. The man 
who tills the land must live on the land, 
and this fact has shut him off from his 
fellows, narrowed his life and interest, 
and so has set him apart as a class unto 
himself. Add to this fact the burden- 
some European and English land and 
tenant laws, and we have the explana- 
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tion of the proverbial lack of advance- 
ment and of progress which for cen- 
turies was a part of the life of the 
farmer. 

Another factor in the problem was 
the nature of the work itself. Previous 
to the days of the invention of machinery 
the man who really did the work, the 
laborer, be he owner or hired man, could 
find little but drudgery and monotonous 
weariness in his work. Long hours of 
back-breaking labor left little time of 
inclination for the finer things of life, 
and sometimes the weight of it all was 
too heavy for the heart and spirit of 
the man. 


Social Conditions. Тһе different so- 
cial conditions in America, as well as 
the opportunity open to every man to 
own the land which he worked, brought 
a different type of man to the soil. 
This man brought with him high ideals 
and purposes, and his family life was 
recompense for the hardship. Тһе in- 
vention of farm machinery lightened the 
burden of labor, and the whole rural 
problem changed. 

The real farm problem consists in 
maintaining upon our farms a class of 
people who have succeeded in procuring 
for themselves the highest possible class 
status, not only in the industrial, but in 
the political and social order, a status 
that shall measure up fairly with the 
demands of American ideals. 

Тһе last decade has seen a wonderful 
movement in America, on the part of 
the farmers themselves, to solve this 
problem. Two great factors have en- 
tered into the movement. The rural 
population has become a fixed popula- 
tion. Тһе "three great shifts" have 
passed. Тһе business of the farmer is 
not now to till the virgin soil, from 
which he can go on westward when it 
is exhausted. There is no longer the 
great open West where land can be had 
for the taking or for a nominal sum. 
The frontier has retreated into the 
ocean, and the problem of the American 
is not how to subdue an unbroken wil- 
derness, but how to make the most of 


the land which is his, and give the utmost 
of good to those who are to come after 
him. With this established condition 
of his life has come the greater leisure 
to realize its isolation. 

Тһе American farmer is not a peas- 
ant to whom leisure means stolid indif- 
ference or gross self-indulgence. His 
brothers are in banks, law offices and 
college chairs, and his heart and his 
mind are made of the same stuff as 
theirs. His interests and his aspirations 
for himself and his children vary neither 
in kind nor in degree. Always the child 
must be sent into the town to be edu- 
cated, and life has been a continual 
struggle to work away from those things 
of contact with the soil which seem to 
make it degrading. 


Exodus to the City. Тһе second 
factor in this awakening has been the 
tremendous exodus of the young people 
from the farm into the cities. This 
movement during the last 25 years has 
been one of the characteristic traits of 
the American life, and its disastrous re- 
sults are today being felt in both city 
and country. Тһе reasons for this lay 
in the very conditions of rural life and 
the limitations against which the spirit 
of youth constantly struggles. Оррог- 
tunity seemed to beckon to the crowded 
city streets, and young men and young 
women gave up the glad free life of 
God's great out-of-doors to be swal- 
lowed up and lost in the tumult of the 
city. 

The loss to rural life through this 
movement cannot be overestimated ; this, 
in spite of the fact that the cities have 
gained some of the greatest of their 
financiers and business men, and the na- 
tion some of her greatest leaders as a 
result. Many of these are today turn- 
ing their steps back to the country, and 
are giving the best of their thought to 
the solution of the rural life probleras. 


Country Life Commission. In Feb- 
ruary, 1900, President Roosevelt gave 
to Congress the report of the commis- 
sion on country life. This commission 
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had been appointed to make a thorough 
investigation of rural conditions in all 
sections of the country, and to present a 
report that would aid in an intelligent 
effort to bring about better things. A 
series of questions was sent broadcast 
to every state in the Union, inquiring 
as to conditions of housing, schools, 
labor, wages, banks, transportation rates, 
sanitation, social and moral welfare. 
Тһе answers to these questions proved 
that the rural population had among its 
people not only educated, cultured gen- 
tlemen, but statesmen and philosophers 
as well, that they themselves were work- 
ing to solve the problem and were glad 
to cooperate with the movement. 

The awakening among the country 
people caused by these investigations 
and the report of the commission to 
Congress mark an epoch in country life, 
and the beginning of better things. The 
old farmer who pushed back the frontier 
is gone, and the new farmer, with the 
realization that the best which life has 
to offer may be his for the taking, has 
come to take his place. 


Agricultural Education. The wide- 
spread movement in agricultural educa- 
tion has played a great part in these re- 
sults. A philosopher of the last genera- 
tion said: "By and by it will be gen- 
erally realized that few men live or have 
lived who could not find scope for all 
their intellect оп a 200-acre farm." 
'These words are fulfilled, and the edu- 
cated farmer finds scope not only for 
all the powers of his intellect, but real 
pleasure and satisfaction in making two 
blades of grass, nay four, grow where 
but one grew. He knows that the “soil 
is not inert and dead, but it is peopled 
by living organisms which may become 
his servants to do his will—that every 
man who owns a farm may become a 
master and monarch exercising domin- 
ion over the living and not the dead." 


Good Roads. Another factor of vast 
importance in the rural life problem has 
been the nation-wide movement for 
good roads. Among the things that con- 


tributed to this movement and brought 
it home as a great need to the country 
people themselves was the invention of 
the thrashing machine, which went from 
farm to farm during the harvest season 
and often had to be taken miles out of 
the way; much time was lost because 
of country roads, into which a wagon in 
the springtime would sink to the hubs, 
and which often in summer was almost 
impassable because of lack of care. 

'The invention of the bicycle and, later, 
of the automobile, and its extensive 
adoption by wealthy farmers, as well as 
extensive use by city folk in going from 
place to place, have given another im- 
petus to this movement. The rural free 
delivery has necessitated making roads 
passable in all conditions of weather. 
Great highways from one state to an- 
other are being opened, for which the 
state pays and cares. Іп addition to 
opening up the country itself, these have 
brought the people in closer touch with 
each other and with the cities towards 
which their interests drift; the rural 
free delivery, by which the stores of 
these great cities are brought to the very 
doors, and the telephones have helped 
much to solve the problem of isolation 
and its consequent narrowness of life, 
which was a cause of discontent. 


Schools. One of the greatest factors 
attributed to the exodus of the farmers 
into the city has been the lack of educa- 
tional advantages which country life has 
to offer. Agricultural education is a 
phase of technical training, but the rural 
school problem is a feature of the gen- 
eral school question of the country. 
Rural school children are not different 
from their cousins of the city, and thev 
are entitled to the same careful train- 
ing, the same advantages and the same 
opportunities. 

Owing to country isolation, which, 
after all, is the great problem of rural 
life, it has been almost impossible to give 
these advantages to the children of the 
rural school districts. Bad roads and 
few social advantages offered little in- 
ducement to good teachers to go into 
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the country, and so the rural schools 
were almost forgotten in the wave of 
educational advancement which has 
worked such wonders in city schools 
in the last 25 years. 

Тһе conservative disposition of the 
country people, which is a natural prod- 
uct of isolation, has long retarded the 
payment of salaries sufficiently large to 
induce good teachers to go into the coun- 
try, and has hindered improvements in 
grounds and buildings. 


Forward Movement. However, the 
last decade has seen a great forward 
movement in this direction, and when 
all of the things hoped for by those who 
are now studying this problem are at- 
tained, the country school may be even 
a better school than that of the city. 
The country child will still have the life 
in the open, will still keep in his heart 
that knowledge and love for growing 
things which throbs anew each year with 
the springtime resurrection of bud and 
leaf, which glows with the bounteous 
harvest of the summer, which touches 
with a strange thrill in the white days of 
winter, and fills him with high aspira- 
tions and lofty ideals. This it is that, in 
spite of the rough benches, the unlovely 
buildings, the bare grounds and lone- 
some roadways, has yet enabled the 
country schools to give to the nation 
some of the greatest of her soldiers, 
statesmen and scholars. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has been one of the leaders 
in this forward movement, and the 
National Bureau of Education has given 
valuable data in regard to present con- 
ditions, and more valuable suggestions 
and definite outlines for improvement. 
Model schoolhouses in miniature are be- 
ing furnished by this department, and 
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directors are urged to send for them, 
when planning new buildings. We 
would suggest that parents and teachers 
interested in having a share in this 
movement for better country schools 
write to the department. State what 
is the especial problem in your local- 
ity, and you will receive definite help 
towards the solution of that problem. 

Model rural schools are now con- 
ducted by state normals, and the very 
general demand for better teachers 
which the normal training is making 
every effort to meet is playing an im- 
portant part in the movement. Almost 
every state is joining in the movement 
towards consolidation of rural schools. 
On the question of the value of this 
movement much has been said, but there 
seems to be no doubt that the consoli- 
dated district school, with a central high 
school, is the practical solution of the 
rural school problem. This is not yet 
possible in all states because of existing 
state laws, but laws can and will be 
changed, and the value of consolidation 
is no longer speculative. 

The ideal before the educators who 
are studying this problem is education 
for the farm, that the child, instead of 
leaving home for the small town or the 
city to obtain his education, shall fit him- 
self for college, if he will, in the coun- 
try school, and that the instruction there 
received shall tend to give to him an 
appreciation of the things of the country 
life which shall draw him like a magnet 
back to the farm when the college days 
are ended. The farmer of the future 
will be educated. He will realize that 
his work is well worth the best of his 
thought and effort, and that its returns 
in opportunity and richness and life are 
second to none. 
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FERTILIZERS 


FERTILIZER DEFINED 


A fertilizer is any substance placed in 
the soil to increase its productiveness. In 
other words, fertilizers are substances 
used to increase the amount of available 
plant food in the soil. This may be ac- 
complished in three ways: 

By adding plant food to the soil direct. 

By improving the physical condition of 
the soil. 

By breaking up chemical compounds in 
the soil and setting the plant food free. 


PLANT FOOD 


By plant food we mean those sub- 
stances which the plant assimilates dur- 
ing its period of growth. In farm crops 
this period extends from the time of 
planting until the harvest. 

Тһе principal substances which consti- 
tute plant food are: 


Nitrogen Lime 
Phosphorus Magnesium 
Potash Carbon 


Besides these there are a number of 
other minerals in small proportions. 

The carbon is obtained from the at- 
mosphere and is absorbed through the 
leaves in the form of carbonic acid gas. 
In the leaf, under the action of sunlight, 
this gas is decomposed and the carbon is 
retained by the plant, while the oxygen 
is set free and returns to the air. Possi- 
bly some nitrogen is also obtained from 
the air. 

However, most of the nitrogen and all 
of the other substances except the carbon 
must be obtained from the soil, and fer- 
tilizers must contain these substances, or 
they must contain substances which will 
react on certain compounds in the soil 
and set free the plant food which these 
compounds contain. 


THE SOIL 


The soil usually contains a sufficient 
supply of the four substances required in 
largest quantities, but only a small pro- 
portion is available; hence the amount of 





plant food which a soil contains when 
considered alone forms no criterion from 
which to judge the soil's fertility. 

The vital question is, How much plant 
food can be made available each year? 
'Those methods which come nearest to a 
complete solution of this problem are 
the most successful. 


Roor TUBERCLES 


Sov BEAN 


The tubercle is only the home of the bac- 
teria, which are so small that they can be seen 
only by a powerful microscope. Тһе tubercles 
are a sure sign of the presence of bacteria. 


For a study of the structure of soil the 
reader is referred to the article Soil, 
page 2682, of this work. The purpose of 
the following pages is to discuss the soil 
in its relation to fertilization. Organic 
matter, usually known as humus, is one 
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of the most important constituents of soil. 
It comprises decaying animal and vegeta- 
ble matter, in which are found millions 
of living organisms, or bacteria. 

In dealing with soil the farmer is not 
dealing with inert dead matter, but with 
an active living thing. 

“Тһе soil is alive and so should the 
farmer be." 


NITROGEN AND 
BACTERIA 


Bacteria are so small 
that they must be mag- 
nified several . hundred 
times in order to be 
seen. Thousands of them 
can be contained in a 
single drop of water. 
There are many species, 
but all are divided into 
two great classes: those 
.which feed upon dead 
decaying matter, and 
those which feed upon 
living matter. 


Action of Soil Bacteria 


Plants cannot assim- 
ilate their food directly, 
and it must be prepared 
for them by chemical 
and physical changes. 
Тһе rootlets of the plant 
cannot absorb inorganic 
matter directly, as they 
come in contact with it 
in the soil. Тһе sub- 
stances containing this matter must un- 
dergo decomposition and transformation. 
The forces which effect these changes 
are plant secretions, "vital activity" and 
soil bacteria. 

“Тһе matter of prime importance, and 
therefore of the highest interest, is the 
established fact that the prime factor in 
soil fertilization is the presence and ac- 
tivity of soil bacteria.”—Collins. 

The chief functions of these bacteria 
are nitrification and nitrogen-gathering. 
By nitrification is meant the formation of 
nitrates. Nitrogen is a gas and consti- 
tutes about four-fifths of the atmosphere. 


It also occurs in combination in plants 
and animals. But plants cannot use nitro- 
gen in any of these forms. It is the func- 
tion of these bacteria to transfer the ni- 
trogen from insoluble organic compounds 
to soluble compounds which are available 
plant food. These compounds are cal- 
cium nitrate, potassium nitrate, magne- 
sium nitrate or sodium nitrate, depending 





Соу/рвл Root TUBERCLES 


The tubercles are about the size of an ordinary garden pea; 
each tubercle may contain millions of bacteria. 


upon the substance uniting with the nitro- 
gen. If the prevailing alkali is potash, 
for instance, potassium nitrate will be 
formed; if the prevailing alkali is lime, 
calcium nitrate will be formed. Ground 
limestone applied to soil deficient in lime 
furnishes available alkali material for the 
formation of nitrates. 


Gathering Nitrogen 


We have already stated that nitrogen 
in the soil is found almost entirely in 
organic matter. The destruction or de- 
composition of this matter tends to re- 
duce the total stock of nitrogen in the 
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soil. A portion is removed in crops; 
large quantities are removed by drain- 
age; and some is lost in other ways. The 
problem of restoring the nitrogen to the 
soil is, therefore, one of great impor- 
tance. This can be done in the following 
ways: 

By returning to the soil through barn 
manure a portion of the nitrogen re- 
moved in the crops. 

By the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

By gathering nitrogen 
from the air. 

Nitrogen-Gathering 

Bacteria 

The atmosphere is the 
most prolific source of 
nitrogen. Reckoning the 
weight of the atmos- 
phere at 15 pounds per 
square inch on the 
earth’s surface, there are 
about 75,000,000 pounds 
of atmospheric nitrogen 
resting upon every acre 
of land. The supply is 
inexhaustible. It is nec- 
essary to find some 
means of drawing from 
this supply economically, 
the amount necessary to 
restore to the soil what 
is lost each year through 
the various agencies of 
removal. This is accom- 
plished through nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria that live in the 
roots of certain pod-bearing or legumin- 
ous plants, such as clover, alfalfa, soy 
beans, cowpeas and vetch. 

None of these plants in itself has the 
power to take nitrogen directly from the 
air, but these nimble organisms which live 
in tubercles on the roots possess the 
power to take free nitrogen from the air 
and cause it to unite with other sub- 
stances and form compounds suitable 
for plant food. 

The tubercles are easily seen. The first 
picture shows how they appear on the 
roots of the soy bean, and the second 


with bacteria. 


shows them on the roots of the cowpea. 
By using these plants as "cover" or 
“catch,” nitrogen is restored to the soil, 
from the most natural and most economic 
source. The method is described under 
Green Manures, page 3877. 
Clover Bacteria 
An interesting experiment which any- 
one can perform if the constituents of the 
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EFFECT oF BACTERIA ON CLOVER 


This illustration shows the value of inoculating the soil 
Suppose the soil treated covered several acres, 
and one can easily see that the farmer would gain several tons 
of clover to the acre by inoculation. 


soil are known, shows the effect of clover 
bacteria in soils having no nitrogen. 

Fill two pots or boxes with soil exactly 
alike and containing no nitrogen. Plant 
red clover seed in both. Inoculate the 
soil in one pot with bacteria, but leave 


that in the other pot as it is. 


To inoculate the soil with bacteria, 
take a pound of soil from a clover field 
where there is an abundance of tuber- 
cles. Place this soil in a jar. Add a quart 
of pure water and shake thoroughly. Al- 
low the soil to settle, then take a small 
quantity of the clear solution and add it 
to the soil you wish to inoculate. The 
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picture shows the result of such an ex- 
periment. Тһе soil in the pot at the left 
had no bacteria, and that in the pot at 
the right was inoculated. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Fertilizers are classified as natural aud 
artificial, the latter more commonly 
known as commercial. 

'The natural fertilizers include: 


Barn Manure Marl 

Peat or Muck Gypsum 

Green Manures Phosphate Rock 
Kainit 


" 
^ 


nu 
М, 
1 


pu 


The fertilizing value of the manure pro- 
duced by the different classes of farm 
animals of the United States is estimated 
to be for horses, mules, etc., $526,500,- 
000; cattle, $1,220,000,000 ; hogs, $376,- 
000,000; and sheep, $103,200,000, or a 
total of $2,225,700,000. 

Professor Roberts of Cornell estimates 
that the manure produced during seven 
winter months on a farm carrying 4 
horses, 20 cows, 50 sheep and 10 hogs, 
has a value of at least $250. 

Professor Roberts also assumes that 
one-third of the value of manure is lost 





AN OLD-STYLE Barn 


This illustration shows a still too common method of throwing manure out under the 
eaves, where it catches all the water from the roof and has its most valuable fertilizing 


constituents washed away. 


Commercial fertilizers include all man- 
ufactured fertilizers. The best known 
are: 

Phosphates 
Guano 
Tankage 
BARN MANURE 


Barn manure is the most widely dis- 
tributed and extensively used fertilizer. 
Its use probably exceeds that of all oth- 
ers combined. 


annually by present methods of manage- 
ment. This means a loss to each farm 
amounting to $83.33, and an annual loss 
to all the farmers of the country amount- 
ing to $708,456,000. Much of this loss 
can be avoided by more careful manage- 
ment. The saving of this waste and con- 
verting it into the proper channels of 
production is one of the great problems 
connected with rehabilitating worn-out 
farms. 
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The following table prepared by the The amount of fertilizing substances, 
New York State Experiment Station is nitrogen, phosphoric acid and alkalis, 
valuable for reference: potash and soda. 


Amount and value of manure produced per 1000 pounds of live weight of different animals 













AMOUNT VALUE VALUE 
PER Day Рев Day.a | PER YEAR. 2 
Pounds Cents 
34.1 7.2 $26.09 
67.8 6.7 24.45 
56.2 10.4 37.96 
74.1 8.0 29.27 






48.8 27.74 





a Valuing nitrogen at 15 cents, phosphoric acid at 6 cents, and potash at 4% cents per pound. 


Fertilizing Value The extent to which these substances 
Manures of different animals vary in аге available. 
their fertilizing value. Careful experi- The relative proportions of these sub- 


ments show that “as regards the amount stances in solid and liquid manure are 
and value of manure produced for an shown in the last table on the page. 
equal amount of live weight, hogs stand 


first, cows second, horses third and sheep Care of Manure 


fourth. The quality of manure depends to a 

“Ав regards value per ton of normal large extent upon the care bestowed upon 
manure (excluding that of hens) sheep this most valuable fertilizer. The chief 
and hogs stand first, horses second and purposes of this care should be to pre- 
cows third." vent loss from leaching and to secure that 


Analyses and value per ton of manure of different animals. 





Again, the liquid parts are much more physical condition that will make the fer- 
valuable than the solid, a fact often lost  tilizing substances the most readily avail- 
sight of by the farmer, who allows much able for the growing crop. 















ALKALIS (POTASH 


PHOSPHORIC ACID AND SODA) 


NITROGEN 





WATER 



























Solid | Liquid Solid Solid Liquid Liquid 

Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

Horses ......... 76 89.0 0.35 Trace 1.5 
COWS ne ee rns 84 92.0 125 Trace 1.4 
Swine .......... 80 97.5 .45 0.125 22 
нерв 58 86.5 .050 2.0 





of his liquid manure to go to waste. Application 
This fertilizing value depends upon Experiments show that the most satis- 
two conditions: factory results are secured when manure, 
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both liquid and solid, is applied to the 
soil in the freshest possible condition. 
Well-rotted manure is less bulky and its 
plant food is more quickly available, but 
these advantages do not compensate for 
the loss of fertilizing substances sus- 
tained during the process of rotting. 
Moreover, fermentation begins soon after 
fresh manure is placed upon the soil, by 
which all the fertilizing elements are ab- 
sorbed. While rotted manure acts more 
quickly, fresh manure is more lasting in 
its effects. The farmer who has a good 
manure spreader at hand, and spreads his 
manure upon the land at frequent inter- 
vals, is the one who, other things being 
equal, has the best crops. 


Results 


Barn manure works more slowly than 
commercial fertilizers, but its effects are 
cumulative and lasting. For these rea- 
sons, it affords the best means that the 
farmer has at his disposal for enriching 
the soil. More or less live stock is neces- 
sary on every farm, and the manure pro- 
duced should be regarded as a part of 
the compensation derived from farm ani- 
mals. 


OTHER FERTILIZERS 


Peat, or Muck 


Peat, or muck, is found in marshes, 
and is formed almost entirely of decaying 
vegetable matter. It is rich in humus and 
is valuable on sandy soils, where it in- 
creases the supply of plant food and im- 
proves the physical condition of the soil. 


Wood Ashes 


Wood ashes contain lime, potash and 
a small portion of phosphoric acid. Hard- 
wood ashes are more valuable than those 
from soft wood. In some sections wood 
ashes are used on tobacco land. 


Gypsum 


Gypsum, or "plaster," as it is frequently 
called, is a sulphate of lime and is used 
for the lime. It is valuable on "sour" or 
acid soils to counteract the acidity, and 
on soils deficient in lime. 


Composts 


Composts are made of alternate lay- 
ers of manure and vegetable matter. 
Lime and phosphate, cottonseed and 
other fertilizing material are sometimes 
added. 

Compost should be located in a shady 
place and the bed should have good drain- 
age. The heap should be kept moist to 
prevent loss of nitrogen. When ready 
for use the compost should be thoroughly 
mixed before applying to the soil. The 
plant food in composts is quickly avail- 
able, and it is a desirable fertilizer where 
rapid growth is required. 





А Соор Manure SHED 


The floor of the lean-to, B, is lower than 
that of the stable, A. The floor and the 
foundation wall should be of concrete, and the 
side should have a number of doors so that 
the manure can be easily loaded onto wagons. 


Marl 


Тһе name marl is given to a variety of 
earths which on exposure to the air be- 
come friable. Their chief ingredients are 
lime and clay. Marls are sometimes 
added to soil to improve its physical con- 
dition. Their chief value as fertilizers is 
on worn-out soils or for enriching poor 
soils. But a large quantity is usually re- 
quired to make them effective. 
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Kainit 

Kainit, or kainite, is a rock found in 
large quantities in Germany. It is rich in 
potash and is extensively used for a fer- 
tilizer on soils deficient in this substance. 
Because of the cost of transportation it 
is not so extensively used in the United 
States as in Germany. 


Phosphate Rock 


Extensive beds of this rock occur in 
South Carolina, Florida and other locali- 
ties. It is rich in phosphorus, which is so 
combined with other substances that it is 
easily set free in the soil. It is our most 
prolific source of phosphorus and is used 
in the manufacture of artificial fertilizers 
and for direct application to the soil. 
Large quantities are shipped to Europe, 
much to the detriment of American agri- 
culture. 

Green Manures 


Green manures consist of crops which 
are grown and turned under to enrich 
the soil. They improve the soil in three 
ways: 

(1) By improving the texture by the 
thousands of fibrous roots of the manure 
crop which separate the soil particles and 
give the moisture more ready access. 

(2) By bringing from lower depths 
and storing near the surface the ele- 
ments of plant food. 

(3) By adding nitrogen to the soil. 

Methods Employed. 'Two methods of 
green manuring are in general use. The 
first consists in the production and turn- 
ing under of crops requiring one or more 
seasons' growth. In the second, so-called 
"cover" or “саісһ” crops, such as those 
which follow corn, potatoes or other 
crops that occupy the ground only a part 
of the season, are sown and turned under 
the next spring. 

Тһе first method has long been fol- 
lowed in the plowing under of clover. 
In most cases highly beneficial results 
are obtained. 

Crops adapted to the second method 
are the soy bean and the cowpea. The 
former is best suited to regions north of 
the Ohio River, and the latter to regions 


south of it. Both are good substitutes for 
clover in their respective localities. In 
the extreme northern parts of the United 
States and Canada the Canada pea is 
sometimes used with good effect. Sweet 
clover, alfalfa, rye and buckwheat аге 
also used to a limited extent. 

The value of the cover crop as a fer- 
tilizer consists in its ability to absorb 
through the roots the nitric acid which 
continues to be formed in the soil as long 
as the temperature is above freezing 
point, and for some time after the first 
crop has matured. Following corn by 
such crops as soy bean or winter wheat 
conserves this nitrogen for the crop the 
next spring. The process by which this 
takes place has been described under 
Nitrogen and Bacteria. 


Commercial Fertilizers 

Commercial fertilizers include phos- 
phates, Chili saltpeter, sulphate of ammo- 
nia, guano, tankage and a few others. 
Their chief purpose is to supply nitrogen 
and phosphorus for the immediate use of 
the growing crop. They act quickly, and, 
when applied judiciously, bring the farm- 
er good returns for his investment in 
them. However, most of their virtue is 
expended the first season, and they are of 
less value than barn manure in perma- 
nently improving soil. 

Composition. Тһе chief constituents of 
commercial fertilizers are compounds of 
nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid, but 
different mixtures contain these ingredi- 
ents in varying proportions, to adapt 
them to the needs of different soils. 

Phosphorus is obtained from bones, 
phosphate rock, or “floats,” superphos- 
phates and Thomas slag. Chili saltpeter, 
guano and tankage, the last of which is 
made from the refuse of slaughterhouses, 
are rich in nitrogen. Sulphate of potash, 
muriate of potash, nitrate of potash, 
wood and cottonseed-hull ashes are the 
usual sources from which potash is ob- 
tained. 

Application. Тһе fertilizer must be 
adapted to the soil; that is, it must con- 
tain those ingredients which the soil lacks, 
and in the proportions in which they are 
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needed. For instance, clay soil needs ni- 
trogen, soil formed from limestone needs 
potash and nitrogen, black soils need pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid, and sandy soil 
all three of these ingredients. 

А knowledge of the composition of the 
soil is therefore essential to the judicious 
selection of commercial fertilizers. For- 
tunately every farmer has at his disposal 
the means of obtaining this information. 
The agricultural experiment station of 
his state is prepared to furnish it upon 
application. 

Moreover, it is often profitable to set 
apart a small plot of ground for experi- 
mental purposes. Divide this plot into 
sections. Plant each section to the same 
crop, but use different fertilizers. А 
careful record of the quantity of seed 
and the quantity of fertilizer and the re- 
sults of harvest should be kept. The har- 
vest record should show both the grain 
and the stalks of corn, and the grain and 
the straw of wheat, oats and barley. 
Such an experiment usually furnishes a 
guide for the following season. 

Caution, Farmers the country over 
have been swindled by the sale of spuri- 
ous fertilizers to such an extent that all 
states now have laws controlling their 
sale. These laws require each package to 
bear a label stating the composition of 


the fertilizer, and any package not bear- 
ing such a label should be refused. If in 
doubt the farmer should consult his state 
experiment station before purchasing fer- 
tilizer in large quantities. 

Mixing Fertilizers 

Many farmers prefer to purchase the 
raw ingredients and mix their own fer- 
tilizers. Experiment stations have given 
careful attention to this question, and 
without exception agree that under cer- 
tain conditions this can be done very suc- 
cessfully and at a considerable saving of 
expense, especially when several farmers 
combine and purchase the material in 
large quantities. 

The following directions are taken 
from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 65: 

"A tight barn floor, platform scales, 
screen, shovel and hoe are the only uten- 
sils needed. The materials being weighed, 
screened and lumps pulverized, the most 
bulky stock is spread in an oblong pile 
from six to twelve inches deep ; upon its 
leveled top the next material is placed, 
and so on until all have been added like 
layers on a layer cake. Commencing at 
one end, the pile is shoveled over, reach- 
ing clear to the bottom every time. The 
pile is then leveled up and the operation 
repeated three times. The mixture may 
then be screened again if desired." 


POULTRY 


VALUE 


The extent and value of the poultry 
business in the United States are real- 
ized by but few. According to the 1910 
census there were in the country on 
April 15 of that year 280,345,133 do- 
mestic fowls, and the decade between 
1900 and 1910 showed an increase of 20 
per cent in the number of fowls. Large 
as this number is, it does not include all 
the domestic fowls because there were 
many kept on city lots and on farms 
which were not reported. The total value 
was estimated at over $150,000,000. To 
this sum must be added the value of the 
turkeys, geese and ducks, making a total 
that exceeds $175,000,000. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE POULTRY 
BUSINESS 
Capital Required 

In proportion to the returns, the poul- 
try business requires less capital than al- 
most any other business in which one can 
engage. It therefore offers inducements 
to people of limited means who wish to 
engage in business for themselves. One 
may engage in the poultry business in a 
small way on a moderate investment. 

It is best for those without experience 
to begin on a small scale; then no serious 
loss is incurred if things go wrong the 
first season. The business can be ex- 
tended as rapidly as the success of the 
enterprise warrants. 
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But little land is necessary for even a 
good-sized poultry farm, unless one 
wishes to raise the grain used for feed. 
Small beginnings can be made in the back 
yard of a city lot, and many back-lot 
poultry farms are very successful. A city 
family that can maintain a small flock of 
hens may always have 


provide to the best advantage; that is, 
those which will be most likely to bring 
financial success. 

Whatever products he selects he can 
easily market. The parcel post brings 
every farm home into direct communica- 
tion with the city, and both eggs and 
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ital to invest. 


Open to Men and 
Women 

Both men and wom- 
en can engage in rais- 
ing poultry with equal success, and 
some of the most successful poultry 
farms in the country are owned and man- 
aged by women. 

To the person who desires an occupa- 
tion giving work out of doors, to those 
who are unable to engage in hard manual 
labor and to those who desire to retire 
from strenuous city life and engage in 
some occupation,—to all these classes, 
poultry raising appeals. 


Ready Market 


The poultry man may choose from a 
variety of products those which he can 


128 


This run is a little less than one-half acre in area. 
accommodate 200 fowls, and it shows how the land can be 
used for poultry and for an orchard at the same time. 


A SMALL PouLTRY Run 
It will 


dressed poultry, when properly packed, 
can be shipped by parcel post. Every 
city contains hundreds of families anx- 
iously waiting to get in direct communi- 
cation with farmers who will supply them 
with fresh poultry and eggs. By this 
means of marketing, the middleman’s 
commission can be divided between the 
producer and the consumer, becoming 
a source of profit to the one, and a sav- 
ing to the other. 

Again, since the advent of the parcel 
post, express rates have been greatly re- 
duced, so that shipments in large quanti- 
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ties and over long distances are much 
less expensive than formerly. The poul- 
try raiser can reach centers of trade 
much more advantageously than ever be- 
fore, and fresh poultry products are al- 
ways in demand. 

Prices vary, however, with the seasons, 
and the successful poultry man will so 
manage his flocks as to enable him to 
take advantage of market conditions. If 
his product is eggs, he will plan to have 
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Inspect all eggs carefully; if spots are 
found on any, see that the spots are 
removed. 

Poultry shipped to individual con- 
sumers should be carefully packed, so 
that no dustmor dirt can reach it. Paraffin 
or wax paper is inexpensive, and easily 
procured, and fowls are practically 


assured of reaching their destination in 
perfect condition.if these materials are 
used. 
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Скосхр PLAN For Pouttry House 


This plan, designed at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station, is well suited for a 
house of the right size for the run described above. 


the largest production of eggs during De- 
cember, January and February, when 
they sell at the highest price. 


ATTRACTIVE PRODUCTS 


The successful merchant always dis- 
plays his wares in the most attractive 
manner, and many a farmer would in- 
crease his income by following the mer- 
chant’s example. Customers favor those 
dealers who put up their goods in at- 
tractive packages and who are scrupu- 
lously neat. 

Dirty eggs, for instance, should never 
be shipped. Soiled eggs are looked upon 
with disapproval. A dealer getting a case 
of eggs in this condition will at once 
have his suspicion aroused, and will feel 
that a lot of old eggs has been palmed 
off on him as fresh. He will seldom 
repeat his order, and the farmer or poul- 
try man, as the case may be, loses what 
might have become a good customer. 


LABELS 

Every poultry man should have his 
printed label and this should be attached 
to every package sent out. Select the 
form and style of label with care. It 
is your trade-mark, and when chosen 
should not be changed. 

DANGERS 

Numerous dangers confront the be- 
ginner. We here call attention to those 
which should always be guarded against, 
since the old adage “Еогемагпей is fore- 
armed” applies to poultry raising as well 
as to many other enterprises. 

1. Beginning on too extensive a scale. 
There are many things connected with 
every industry that can be learned only 
by experience, and the beginner in poul- 
try raising is bound to make mistakes 
which will be more or less expensive. 
But, notwithstanding the fact that fail- 
ures occur every year, we constantly see 
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enthusiastic beginners making at the out- 
set investments much larger than pru- 
dence would dictate. If failures occur 
with a small investment one can ascer- 
tain and remove the causes and start 
again without serious loss. 

2. Neglect of details. Many failures 
arise from the neglect of little details. 
Beginners are liable to misjudge the 
needs of their flock because they have 
noticed that fowls on a farm usually do 
well with little or no care. But on the 








in choosing a location. In the first place, 
the poultry man should consider market- 
ing facilities. While it is now possible 
to ship products long distances and have 
them reach market in good condition, 
such shipments are expensive and re- 
duce the profits. A farm near a good 
market is much more desirable than one 
far away. 

The second point to consider is the 
adaptability of the location to the pur- 
pose in hand. A light soib which drains 
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AN INEXPENSIVE PouLTRvy HoUsE 


The right section of this house has an open front. In the left section ventilation 


is provided by a muslin front. 


farm the flock has a large run, and 
plenty of opportunities to forage. Where 
the flock is confined in a limited area 
special attention must be given to food, 
water and cleanliness. The neglect of 
any one of these factors will bring dis- 
aster. Constant watchfulness to protect 
the flock from rats and other vermin is 
also necessary. 

3. Overfeeding. Beginners are prone 
to feed too much, and also to make un- 
wise selections of food. This subject 
will be more fully treated. 


LOCATION 
One engaging in poultry raising on a 
small scale will of course adapt his 
premises to this purpose as best he may. 
But one purposing to make poultry rais- 
ing a business should exercise great care 


well is more suitable than a heavy soil. 
If the location does not have good nat- 
ural drainage the land occupied by the 
houses and for runs should be under- 
drained. Fowls will not succeed on wet 
land. 

A southern or eastern slope is also 
more desirable than a northern or west- 
ern slope. Chickens should have plenty 
of sunlight and the morning sun is pre- 
ferable. 


LOCATION OF BUILDINGS 


Buildings should be conveniently lo- 
cated so as to avoid all unnecessary 
labor. Other points to consider are 
health of the fowls and liability to ver- 
min and other enemies. 

The house should be on dry ground, 
and the location should be such that 
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both house and run can easily be kept THE POULTRY HOUSE 
clean. The farm poultry house should be 
On a general farm the location of the | light, warm and inexpensive. Direct 
poultry house will be affected by the lo- sunlight is necessary to the health of the 
cation of other buildings. It should be  fowls, and there should be considerable 


convenient to both house \ 
and barns, but should 
not be joined to the 
barn. Тһе location and d 
construction of the poul- % 
try house on the general 
farm should receive spe- 
cial attention because 
poultry raising there is 
a sort of side issue,.and 
the fowls are left to care 
for themselves to a 
greater extent than on a 
poultry farm. 

Four or five acres will 
afford ample space for 


800 birds if they are ---------/22-----: 


PLAN For SMALL Росі/ткү House 


kept in small flocks. In 
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SHELLS 


general, growing fowls This plan is excellent for a small poultry house either on a 
need more exercise and farm or in a back yard. It is inexpensive and convenient. 





| FRONT ELEVATION 
Farm Pouttry House 


This house will accommodate 75 or 80 fowls. Its con- 
struction is simple and it is a good economical house for 
farm purposes. 


should have relatively larger runs than mature birds. 

The plans given in this chapter are all practical 
and inexpensive. They are in sufficient variety to 
meet the needs of all. 
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frontage on the south and 
southeast. The windows 
should be so placed that the 
sunshine can reach the floor 
where the birds can congre- 
gate during the winter months. 

There are numerous pat- 
terns varying from the small 
coop to the large house con- 
taining a number of pens. In 
general, the large, narrow 
house, well lighted and well 
ventilated, is the most satis- 
factory. А good proportion 
of length to width is 20 to 12; 
that is, a house 20 feet long 
should be 12 feet wide. Tak- 
ing this as a unit of construc- 
tion, as many units can be 
placed together as conditions 
may require. That is, the 
house may be 20, 40 or 60 feet 
long, but it should be only 12 
feet wide. It is economy to 
build a house larger than re- 
quired for immediate use, for 
it is much less expensive to 
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erect inside partitions, which can be made 
of canvas, than to build the end of the 
house. Swing doors connecting the pens 
are also a convenience. 

he general plan here given, and pre- 
pared by the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, is a good guide for the construc- 
tion of houses on this plan. . 





VERTICAL SECTION оғ PourLTRv House 


This plan shows a hollow side wall, the floor 
elevated оп a.concrete foundation, and the 
nest boxes raised above the floor. 


The Foundation 

Rats, other vermin and skunks are 
enemies to be guarded against; conse- 
quently the foundation should be so 
made as to prevent all animals from get- 
ting under the floor. Concrete is the best 
material for foundation walls, but brick 
and even rough stone may be used. If 
stones are used, however, all spaces be- 
tween them must be filled with mortar. 

'The foundations should extend below 
the frost line, and have a number of 
openings to permit ventilation during 
the summer. During the winter tliese 
openings should be closed with tight 
shutters to prevent drafts, and a guard 
of strong wire netting should be over 
them at all times. 


The Walls 


Wood is usually the most suitable and 
least expensive material for the walls. 
In warm climates single walls answer 


every purpose; but in cold climates 
double walls with a dead-air space be- 
tween them are preferable because they 
better protect the birds from cold. 


Roof 

The material selected for the roof 
will depend largely upon local condi- 
tions. Shingles are most commonly 
used, but tin, slate or other material may 
be used if more convenient. Whatever 
the material, a layer of tarred paper 
should be placed under it to prevent 
drafts. 





Pouttry House—VerticaL SECTION SHow- 
ING GaBLE Roor 


The Floor 


Three types of floor are in generai 
use—earth, wood and concrete. Тһе 
earth floor is the cheapest, and some 
claim that it is the best because it always 
furnishes a dust bath. But earth floors 
soon become foul, and they are breeding 


AN ATTRACTIVE DESIGN FOR THE RooF 


places for vermin. If used, the earth to 
the depth of four inches should be re- 
moved and replaced by fresh earth at 
least twice a year, and this should be 
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occasionally spaded up and mixed with 
lime. 

W' ood.—The board floor is objection- 
able for two reasons: it is expensive and 
it affords a harboring place for vermin. 
It is a necessity in movable houses, but 
should otherwise be avoided. 

Concrete.—All things considered, con- 
crete makes the most satisfactory floor. 
A layer three inches thick is sufficient, 
so that the floor is not expensive, when 
durability is considered. The finish coat 
should be one inch thick, and made of a 
mixture consisting of two parts sand to 





AN INEXPENSIVE Roor 


one part cement, to insure dryness. The 
floor should be covered with a coating of 
hot asphalt to protect the feet of the 
fowls and insure dryness. 


Windows 


The windows should be placed on the 
south side of the house, and in cold 
climates should be small. There should 
be at least one window in every pen. 
The windows should be so placed as to 
allow the greatest amount of sunshine 
to fall upon the floor during the winter. 
They should be so placed that their 
length is vertical, the lower end being 
about 18 inches above the floor. 


Size and Style of Buildings 


The size of the building should be de- 
termined by the climate, the size of the 
flock, and the breed of fowls selected. 
In cold climates where the fowls must 
be confined within doors for a portion 


of the year, larger houses are necessary 
than in climates where houses are used 
principally for shelter. At least five 
square feet per fowl should be allowed 
when the birds must be confined within 
doors during cold weather. If the 
houses are not to be cleaned frequently, 
More space is necessary. 

Such breeds as leghorns are more ac- 
tive than larger breeds, and require rel- 
atively more space. In all cases, over- 
crowding should be avoided. 

The style of house will be determined 
by the expense one is willing to incur, 
its relation to surrounding buildings and 
the taste of the proprietor. Two gen- 
eral plans are followed: that having the 
gable roof and that having a shed roof. 
Sometimes these plans are combined, 
giving a roof with a long slope and a 
short slope. 
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AN Ве PROTECTED WITH WOODEN 
SHUTTERS 


WINDOWS 


Ventilation 
Whatever the style of house adopted, 
in its construction ample ventilation 
must be provided for. During warm 
weather open windows admit an abun- 
dance of fresh air, but a ventilating sys- 
tem is necessary during cold weather. 
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Ventilators should be so constructed 
that they can be readily opened and 
closed. In cold weather they need to 
be closed at night, but should be open 
during the day. 

Muslin windows are used by some, 
and others favor open fronts, which 
prove successful even in cold climates. 





In warm climates wire screen for windows 
assures perfect ventilation. 


Perches 

Perches should be so placed that they: 
are easily reached by the fowls, and so 
arranged that the droppings may be 
caught without falling to the floor. 
Perches two or three feet from the floor, 
for heavy fowls, and three or four feet 
for the light breeds, are amply high. A 
ladder consisting of an inclined board 
with slats across it enables the fowls 
to reach the perch conveniently. A plain 
board platform from five to eight inches 
beneath the perch will catch the drop- 
pings. This can be easily cleaned with a 





SMALL PouLTRY House 


This is a good type of house for a back 
yard. The shutter provides for free ventila- 
tion in warm weather and can be closed to 
protect the fowls in cold weather. 





flat shovel. The droppings should be 
saved, since they constitute a most val- 
uable fertilizer. 
Nests 

Nests should be located in a rather 
dark place and should be accessible from 
more than one side. They are usually 
placed against the wall along the side 
or ends of the house. They should be 
so located as to occupy as little floor 
space as possible. It is often convenient 
to place them under the platform, that 
is, under the perches. They should be 
readily accessible for gathering eggs, and 
so constructed that they can be be easily 
cleaned and disinfected. A long box di- 
vided into sections by partitions, and 
having a cover that can be raised for 
collecting the eggs, forms a very satis- 
factory arrangement. Fine hay, sea 
grass and excelsior are good nest ma- 
terials. The trap nest, which prevents 
the escape of the hen, is often used when 
the poultry man wishes to ascertain the 
egg capacity of the different hens. 
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A Nest Box 


This box is placed against the wall under 
the perches. 


Drinking Fountains 


Fowls should be sup- 
plied with an abundance 
of pure water, and special 
devices аге necessary; 
otherwisethe 
birds foul the wa- 
ter. One of the 
most convenient 
and inexpensive 
devices is shown 
in the illustration. 







A BOTTLE PLACED IN 
Tuis Position MAKES 
А Соор DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 
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It consists of a shallow pan placed 
on a platform and covered with a board 
supported on pieces of lath nailed to the 
edges about two inches apart. The birds 
insert their heads between the laths to 
reach the water. Тһе pan should be fre- 
quently cleaned and scalded. 





A DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


A rectangular pan enclosed in a rack and 
placed against the wall often saves floor space. 


Dust Boxes 

During the winter the fowls should 
have access to boxes containing road 
dust, in which they can take dust baths. 
If the boxes are placed where the sun 
can shine on them their contents will 
keep dry. These boxes are necessary to 
prevent body lice. 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


INCUBATORS 

The question of incubation is one of 
prime importance. Shall the poultry man 
depend upon natural or artificial incu- 
bation? The answer to this question 
should be determined by circumstances. 
If only a small flock of chickens, say not 
to exceed 100, is desired, and if the 
birds are those known as general-purpose 
breeds, probably natural incubation is 
the more profitable. On the other hand, 
if large flocks are desired and “layers” 
only are kept, artificial incubation is the 
more economical. 

Success with an incubator requires 
care and skill, and the latter can be ac- 
quired only by experience. For these 
reasons the beginner should proceed with 
caution. An incubator holding 100 eggs 
is large enough to start with. 








Selecting the Incubator 

In selecting an incubator attention 
should be given to the following points: 

1. Good material and good workman- 
ship. 

2. Adaptability of parts. The various 
parts of the machine should be so ar- 
ranged as to make it efficient, practical 
and convenient. 

3. Strong legs. 

4. Two dead-air spaces. 

5. A good lamp. This feature can- 
not be emphasized too strongly, since 
the lamp is the vital part of the machine. 
The lamp should have a good burner 
and a good chimney. 





А DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


A shallow pan of any suitable material can 
be easily enclosed in a rack for a drinking 
fountain. This fountain can be set in the most 


convenient place and is accessible from all 
sides. 

6. A good regulator. 

7. A good tray properly placed. 

8. A good roomy nursery tray below 
the egg tray. 


t REGULATOR 
, 


PARTS OF AN INCUBATOR 


This cut shows the essential parts of the 
incubator—the lamp, the regulator, the egg 
tray and the chick nursery. 


Operating the Incubator 
The incubator should be placed in a 
room free from drafts and dampness. 
It should also be so located that it will 
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not be jarred, since jarring is liable to 
prevent a good hatch. А room in which 
an even temperature can be maintained 
is also desirable, and good ventilation is 
necessary to success. 

The incubator should be visited regu- 
larly morning, noon and evening. The 
lamp should be filled once a day and the 
eggs should be turned daily from the 





INcuBATOR OPEN 


This illustration shows the incubator open 
and the various parts in use. The removable 
chick tray is indispensable. 


third until the 19th day, after which 
they should not be disturbed. 

Тһе incubator should be tested for at 
least 24 hours before the eggs are put 
in. If operated by a beginner а longer 
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INCUBATOR CLOSED 


A first-class incubator must have tight doors 
so adjusted that they can be opened and closed 
without jarring. Тһе frame must also be 
strong and firmly joined together. 


test is advisable. Eggs should not be 
put in until the operator is able to main- 
tain an even temperature. For the first 
ne days this should be 102°, after that 
103°. 

The following directions taken from 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 236, Department 
of Agriculture, are plain and practical, 
and if followed will lead to success. 

Study your incubator. 

Acquaint yourself with all its parts. 

Read the manufacturer’s directions 
for setting it up. 

Set it up carefully and according to 
instructions. 

Never try to run an incubator in a 
drafty place, nor near a stove, nor where 
the sun shines upon it. 

Set fertile eggs only. Waste no ef- 
fort upon those that are doubtful. 

Learn how to trim and clean the lamp. 





PORTABLE BROODER 


This small brooder is designed for those 
who raise only a few chicks. It can be readily 
moved about, is heated by a lamp and is in- 
expensive. 


BROODERS 


The brooder is a necessary adjunct 
to the incubator. For the first few days 
the little chickens must receive careful at- 
tention. The chief requisites of a brooder 
are: 

1. Capable of maintaining a proper 
temperature. 

2. Be easily cleaned. 

3. Provide good ventilation. 

4. Of such form that all the chick- 
ens may readily be seen. 

5. Must be dry. 

6. Economical of heat. 

7. Easy of construction. 
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There are numerous patterns of brood- 
ers on the market from which the poul- 
try man may select those best suited to 
his needs. On large poultry farms 
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tilation. Make an opening at one side 
and connect it with the ground by a 
board ladder, and the brooder is com- 
plete. 








Cotony Brooper House 


This is the type of brooder house used at Cornell University. The houses are warmed 


by a gasoline heater. 


brooder houses are constructed, and in 
them all brooders are warmed from a 
single source of heat. 


Homemade Brooder 


A homemade brooder can be easily 
constructed as follows: 

Take a dry-goods box and turn it bot- 
tom up, cutting the sides so that the 
bottom of the box will form a floor 
about a foot from the ground. 

In the center of this floor place a tin 
box either square or round. This box 
is placed in an opening in the floor and 
is alsa bottom up. A tin bucket will 
answer the purpose. A small tube should 
be fitted into the top of this box to serve 
as a chimney. 

Above this floor construct a box a foot 
high, and hang from the top woolen 
or felt curtains at frequent intervals. 
These should not come within two inches 
of the floor. Narrow spaces should be 
left between the boards forming the 
cover, or holes bored in them for ven- 


The lamp under the tin box furnishes 
heat. 

The upper section should be so con- 
structed that it can be lifted off so that 
the floor can be cleaned. 

Brooders should be kept clean and dry 
and at an even temperature. For the 
first week this should be from 90° to 
100°. After that a lower temperature 
is required. 
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HOMEMADE BROODER 


A full description of this brooder appears 
in the text. Its construction furnishes a g 
task for any boy who has a hammer and saw 
and a few nails. 
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BREEDS 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture recognizes 104 standard 
varieties of fowls. Besides these there 
are many nonstandard varieties. For 
practical purposes all these breeds and 
varieties of domestic fowls may be 
grouped under three classes: egg breeds, 
meat breeds and general-purpose breeds. 
In the selection of breeds the poultry 
man will be guided by the product he 
wishes to place upon the market. 
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Brown LEGHORN 


Leghorns are the best layers. They аге 


also good for meat. 


Egg Breeds 

Тһе leading egg breeds produced in 
the United States are the Leghorn, the 
Minorca, the Spanish and the Hamburg. 
We might add the Ancona and the An- 
dalusian. 

The Leghorn. The Leghorns head 
the list as egg producers. In this respect 
the Leghorn holds the same place among 
fowls that the Jersey does among cattle. 
Eight standard varieties are recognized 
as follows: the Single-Comb and Rose- 
Comb Brown, Single-Comb and Rose- 
Comb White, Single-Comb and Rose- 
Comb Buff, Single-Comb Black and 
Silver Dorking. 


The white, the brown and the black 
varieties are those most common. 

The production of eggs is generally 
conceded to be the most profitable line 
of the poultry industry. Consequently, 
Leghorns are in good demand. They 
are of a lively, restless disposition, ex- 
cellent foragers, and will pick up a good 
part of their living during the year. 
They are light eaters, and less expensive 
to raise than the larger breeds. They 
mature early, and pullets frequently be- 
gin laying when four and a half months 
old. 


The hens average between 150 and 
200 eggs a year. Their eggs are pure 
white and weigh about ten to the pound. 
They are good table fowls, but not so 
valuable for meat as larger breeds. How- 
ever, all things considered, the Leghorn 
is one of the most valuable breeds that 
can be kept on the farm. 
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Вілск MINORCA 


Тһе Minorcas are good both for eggs and 
for table purposes. Іп appearance they re- 
semble the Leghorns. 


The Minorca. The Minorcas rank 
next to the Leghorns as layers. In gen- 
eral appearance they resemble the Leg- 
horns, but they are heavier. The black 
and white varieties are common, though 
the black is generally preferred. The 
Minorcas are excellent farm fowls, since 
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they are good layers, and also profitable 
for meat. 

The Spanish. Тһе White-Faced Black 
Spanish is another variety valued for 
laying qualities. Both hens and pullets 
are above the average for winter laying. 
They are handsome birds with greenish- 
black plumage, large red combs and wat- 
tles and white faces. 





WnurrE-FAcED BLACK SPANISH 
The White-Faced Black Spanish are known 


for their exceptional laying qualities. Тһе 


males are handsome birds. 


The Hamburg. Hamburgs are among 
the best egg producers. Six varieties 
are recognized. The Silver-Spangled is 
the most beautiful and most popular 
variety. Hamburgs lay pretty white- 
shelled eggs, but they are smaller than 
those produced by the Leghorns. 


General-Purpose Breeds 

The general-purpose fowl is one that 
is profitable for both eggs and meat. 
These hens are most suitable for the 
poultry man who wishes to conduct his 
business on a small scale, and as fowls 
on a general farm. 

The Plymouth Rock. Тһе Plymouth 
Rock is the most popular breed for gen- 
eral purposes. There are six varieties: 
the Barred, White, Buff, Silver-Penciled, 
Partridge and Columbian. All have the 


same weight — cock 9% pounds, hen 
71% pounds. The Barred are most com- 
mon, and probably constitute more than 
half the fowls raised on farms through- 





Ваввер PLvMourH Rock 


Plymouth Rocks are the best general-pur- 
pose breed. 


out the country. They are hardy, ma- 
ture early, are good layers the year 
round, and in winter lay exceptionally 
well. They are also one of the best 
breeds for meat. They are good sitters 
and excellent mothers. 

The Wyandotte. Some authorities 
claim that the Wyandottes are crowding 
the Plymouth Rocks for supremacy as 
а general-purpose fowl. There аге 





WYANDOTTE 


The Wyandotte ranks next to the Plymouth 
Rock as a general-purpose fowl. 
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eight varieties, but the only difference 
is in the plumage. They are a little 
smaller than the Plymouth Rocks, have 
a yellow skin and yellow shanks and 
legs. As layers, sitters and meat pro- 
ducers they closely resemble the Plym- 
outh Rocks. 

The Rhode Island Red. Тһе Rhode 
Island Reds are one of the new stand- 
ard breeds, but they are rapidly gain- 
ing prominence as a general-purpose 
fowl. They are about the size of the 
Wyandottes; they are hardy, mature 
early and are good layers and sitters. 





Кноре Isand Кер 


The Rhode Island Red is rapidly gaining 
prominence as a general-purpose fowl. 


The Orphington. The Orphingtons 
were originated by William Cook of 
Orphington, England; hence their name. 
There are ten varieties, but the Single- 
Comb Buff, the Single-Comb Black and 
the Single-Comb White are the only 
varieties well known in America. Of 
these the Buff are the most general fa- 
vorites. The Standard weight of the 
cock is ten pounds, and of the hen eight 
pounds. 

Orphingtons are good general-purpose 
fowls and are the most highly prized by 
those who have raised them longest. 


Meat Breeds 


Meat breeds are those breeds raised 
especially for their production of meat. 
They are larger than any of the breeds 
preneur described, and usually have 

eavy, thick-set bodies and short legs. 
They are slow and sluggish in move- 
ment and are easily confined. Their 
meat is of no better flavor than that of 
some of the smaller breeds, but under 
certain conditions they are preferred be- 
cause of their large size. The most com- 
mon meat-producing breeds are the 
Brahmas and the Cochins. 

The Brahma. Тһе Brahma is а prac- 
tical farm fowl. There are two varieties, 
the Light and the Dark. The Light are 
the more valuable for farm purposes, 
since they are better layers than the 
Dark. The Light Brahma is the largest 
variety of fowl known. The cock should 
weigh 12 pounds, and the hen 914. They 
average from 144 to 156 eggs a year. 
Their eggs are large, of a rich brown 
color and of excellent flavor. 





Licht BRAHMA 


Light Brahmas are profitable fowls for the 
farm. They are the largest domestic poultry. 


The plumage is black and white, with 
white predominating. The hackle 15 
white with a black stripe down the cen- 
ter, and the tail is black. 
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The Cochin. Тһе Cochins are smaller 
than the Brahmas, and weigh about one 
pound less. There are four varieties, but 
the Buff is the only one that we need to 
consider. Cochins are general favorites 
with those who raise them, and are a 
profitable farm fowl. Тһеу are fair 
layers and good meat producers. The 
chickens mature early and afford a sup- 
ply of choice fowls for the market. 








3S 
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PARTRIDGE COCHIN 


Cochins are pronounced profitable fowls by 
old and experienced breeders. 


SELECTING STOCK 


The selection of breeds depends upon 
the poultry man, and he is usually 
guided by his fancy and the conditions 
governing the market most accessible to 
him. Our suggestion regarding the se- 
lection is that the best stock procur- 
able, of the breed selected, be obtained, 
and we cannot emphasize this point too 
strongly. A given sum of money in- 
vested in a few choice birds of the breed 
and strain chosen will in the end bring 
larger returns than the same sum in- 
vested in a larger number of common 
birds. 

The latter are not so prolific, do not 
thrive as well and are more liable to fall 
a prey to poultry diseases. It costs no 
more to keep birds of the first quality 
than those of inferior quality. Numer- 
ous failures can be traced to beginning 
with inferior stock. 


The above suggestion does not apply 
with equal force to stock for the poultry 
farm, where it will receive necessary 
care, and to the general farm, where the 
poultry receives little or no attention. 
Pure-bred stock has been produced only 
through successive years of careful 
breeding, and constant care is necessary 
to success with stock of high grade.» 


FEEDING 


Successful feeding is learned largely 
through experience, but a few practical 
suggestions may serve as guides to the 
beginner. The desired product is the 
most important factor in determining 
both quantity and kind of food. If eggs 
are required, a different system of feed- 
ing is necessary than when the fowls 
are fed for fattening. 


Feeding for Eggs 

When left to themselves under nat- 
ural conditions, hens lay the most eggs 
in the spring. If spring conditions can 
be maintained throughout the year, the 
egg-producing period is prolonged, and 
satisfactory profits are received. . 

Fowls having а large run eat insects, 
worms, grass and other green foods and 
seeds. They also eat enough gravel to 
supply the necessary grit for grinding 
the food in the gizzard. A study of the 
feeding habits of the hen gives us a clue 


А Freep TrouGH 


This trough can be easily made by ап іп- 
genious boy. 


to the sort of ration best suited to egg 
production. It should contain meat, grain 
and some green food. The best propor- 
tions for the ingredients are not so easily 
determined. 
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Grain. Without doubt grain consti- 
tutes the bulk of the ration. Corn, wheat, 
buckwheat and oats are all usable, but 
corn and wheat are the most desirable. 
Experience shows that a mixture of the 
two is better than either alone. An ex- 
cess of corn, wheat or buckwheat fat- 
tens the fowls and has a tendency to 
decrease egg production. Too much corn 
makes the yolk too yellow for the high- 
est standard, while wheat or buckwheat 
alone gives a shade too light to meet re- 
quirements. The right proportions of 
these grains are learned through expe- 
rience. It is found that there is some 
advantage in giving one feeding a day 
of cracked corn or wheat moistened with 
water. 

Green Food. Fowls confined in pens 
and yards need some sort of green food 
throughout the year. Clover, alfalfa and 
grass, if fed while young, are excellent 
foods. The fowls eat them better if they 
are chopped fine in a feed cutter. Beets 
are an excellent green food for winter. 
They should be cut fine enough to en- 
able the fowls to eat them readily, or 
simply split in halves. Otherwise they 
will be soiled and wasted. Cabbage is 
also a good winter food. If neither of 
these can be obtained, steamed clover 
hay is a good substitute. 

Meat Foods. Fowls that have a wide 
range in summer obtain their necessary 
supply of meat food by eating insects 
and angleworms, but during the winter 
months and when confined in pens they 
need to be supplied with meat food at 
all seasons. Fresh bones finely cut and 
animal meal are satisfactory meat foods; 
skim milk is an excellent substitute for 
these, and can often be used at a saving 
of expense. 


Other Foods. A certain amount of 
grit and lime should be furnished. The 
best way is to place these where the hens 
can have ready access to them. They 
will then eat what they need. Sulphur, 
pepper, salt and other substances if used 
at all should be used with caution. 

Caution. While inferior grades of 
grain can be used with success and at a 
saving of expense, food that is dirty or 
that containing decaying animal or vege- 
table matter should be rejected. Such 
food is a prolific source of bowel dis- 
eases. 


A Swincinc FEED TROUGH 


This arrangement prevents the fowls’ perch- 
ing on the side of the trough and soiling the 
food. 


Feeding for Meat 

Corn and wheat are good grains for 
fattening fowls. Some of the food 
should consist of corn meal or ground 
wheat mixed with bran and made into a 
sort of mush with water or skim milk. 

During the last few weeks of fatten- 
ing the fowls should be confined in small 
pens so that they will have but little 
exercise. The meat will then be tender. 
An excess of fat should be guarded 
against, since it is produced at the ex- 
pense of meat. 

Cramming, though commonly prac- 
ticed in France and England, is seldom 
resorted to in this country. 


ALFALFA 


Alfalfa is generally conceded to be the 
most important forage crop grown. It 
cannot be grown in some soils, but it is 
as generally successful as other crops, 
and by experimenting with a small patch 
for one or two seasons nearly every 
farmer can determine what can be done 


with it on his farm. Considering the 
value of the plant, the experiment is 
worth trying. We here give a few hints 
and suggestions to assist those who 
wish to know more about this valuable 
plant. For a general account the reader 
is referred to the article Alfalfa. 
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Selection of Ground 

A light top soil, not sandy, with a light 
clay subsoil not too close to water, is, if 
fertile, the most desirable. Land not well 
drained should not be selected. If the 
farmer is in doubt about the adaptability 
of his soil to alfalfa he should apply 
to the experiment station of his state 
for information. 


Cultivation 

One not accustomed to raising alfalfa 
should begin with a small acreage. The 
seed bed should be carefully prepared; 
much more carefully than for corn, if 
an even stand is expected. Deep plow- 
ing is essential, but the cultivation fol- 
lowing should be just deep enough to 
extend below the seed. The cultivation 
should be repeated until the soil is finely 
pulverized. Te 

Seeding 

The quantity of seed per acre is de- 
termined to some extent by the condi- 
tion of the soil. Assuming that seed of 
the best quality is used, an average of 20 
pounds to the acre secures the best re- 
sults. 

Seed grown in or near the locality 
where it is used gives a better stand 
than that brought trom а distance. 
Alfalfa, like corn, must be acclimated, 
and when the seed is taken from a 
warmer to a colder climate much of it 
fails to germinate. It is safer to bring 
seed from the North than the South. 

The manner of seeding will depend 
upon conditions. The seed should be 
evenly distributed over the top soil, and 
covered sufficiently deep to insure germ- 
ination. For a small field the hand-crank 
seeder is recommended. On large fields 
the drill or large seeder is necessary. If 
the press drill is used the field should 
be seeded both ways. 

The time to seed depends upon the lo- 
cality. Тһе seeding should be early 
enough to secure a strong, well-rooted 
plant, the first season. Otherwise many 
of the plants will winter kill. In Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas the best seeding 
time is from about the middle of May to 
the middle of June. In Illinois, June and 


July are considered to be the best months 
and crops may be secured from August 
and September seedings, but such late 
seeding is not recommended. 


Harvesting 

The best time to harvest is when the 
crop is in early bloom. Then the new 
shoots which will produce the second 
crop are just starting from the roots. The 
crop should be cut from two to three 
inches from the ground, so that these 
shoots will not be injured. 

Care should be taken to preserve both 
the quality and the quantity of the crop. 
The leaves are the most valuable part 
of the plant, and are easily shaken off 
when dry. Consequently the less han- 
dling the better. The best plan is to cut 
only what can be handled in a day. The 
ricks should be covered with canvas or 
jute to prevent loss of leaves in hauling 
to the barn or stack. 

Alfalfa should be cured on a bright 
day, and there should be no dew or mois- 
ture on the hay when it is stored. Not 
more than three or four feet of par- 
tially cured alfalfa should be placed on 
mows or stacks at one time. 

The farmer should not expect large re- 
turns from the crop the first season. If 
necessary, the first crop should be sac- 
rificed by cutting early to kill the weeds. 


Uses 


Soil Improvement. Alfalfa belongs to 
the same plant family as clover, and, like 
other legumes, extracts nitrogen from 
the air to assist in building plant tissue. 
Therefore as a foundation crop for ro- 
tation it is as valuable as clover, while 
the returns from the harvest are much 
greater. These advantages make alfalfa 
one of the most valuable crops for im- 
proving the soil. 

Hay. Alfalfa makes the most valuable 
hay, and the profits arising from it are 
greater than those from any other for- 
age plant used for this purpose. 

The following table taken from Al- 
falfa, a pamphlet issued by the Chicago 
and North Western Railway, shows the 
relative value of alfalfa and other for- 
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age plants. The estimates are based on 
two and one-half tons of timothy per 
acre, valued at $2.50 per ton, and the 
value is based on the amount of protein. 


From this table one can readily see 
why alfalfa is a most valuable stock food. 
It seems to succeed about equally with 
cattle, horses, sheep, swine and poultry. 


Comparative 


4 Per cent Pounds Pounds 
KIND bae protein, protein protein Ma iu ee 

hay per ton per acre protein 
Alfalfa 25:236 21 18.1756 1 $23.98 
Red Clover.......... 13.28% 4 12.25 
Timothy: 15 vosndesscss 4.7496 А 3.75 
Upland 25:5... 6.25% 3.30 
Вготе-Сгаѕѕ 6.09% 3.19 





SILO CROPS 


Advantages 


The following advantages derived 
from the use of silo crops are given in 
Farmers Bulletin 578, entitled The Mak- 
ing and Feeding of Silage: 

1. Silage is the best and cheapest 
form in which a succulent feed can be 
provided for winter use. 


2. Ап acre of corn can be placed in 
the silo at a cost not exceeding that of 
shocking, husking, grinding and shred- 
ding. 

3. Crops can be put into the silo dur- 
ing weather that could not be utilized in 
making hay or curing fodder; in some 
localities this is an important considera- 
tion. 

4. A given amount of corn in the 
form of silage will produce more milk 
than the same amount when shocked and 
dried. 

5. There is less waste in feeding sil- 
age than in feeding fodder. Good silage 
properly fed is all consumed. 

6. Silage is very palatable. 

7. Silage, like other succulent feeds, 
has a beneficial effect upon the digestive 
organs. 

8. More stock can be kept on a given 
area of land when silage is the basis of 
the ration. 


9. On account of the smaller cost for 
labor, silage can be used for supplement- 
ing pastures more economically than can 
soiling crops, unless only a small amount 
of supplementary feed is required. 

Corn, sorghum, clover, alfalfa, oats, 
rye, soy beans, kafir corn and milo maize 
are all used for silage. 

Corn is the best silage crop; it returns 
greater yields per acre, and contains more 
of the essential elements which go to 
make up a satisfactory ration than any 
of the others. 

Clover and alfalfa probably rank next 
to corn in value. These plants and soy 
beans are rich in protein. The chief ar- 
gument against the use of the first two 
is that they make excellent hay, and such 
a crop as corn is more economical. 


Filling the Silo 

Crops designed for silage should be 
cut before it is allowed to dry out to 
any extent. Corn if quite green, how- 
ever, can be left a day or two without 
damage. Corn makes the best silage if 
cut after the grain has passed out of 
the milk, just as some of the blades and 
husks are beginning to turn brown. It 
is better that the corn be over-ripe than 
too green. 

All silage crops should be cut in the 
cutter before being packed in the silo. 
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Cutters can be set so as to cut lengths 
from one-quarter to three-quarters of an 
inch, and the farmer determines what 
length he desires. 

Blowing machines operated by the 
same power as the cutter are best for 





Experience proves that silage forms a 
satisfactory basis for an economical ra- 
tion for all kinds of live stock, even in- 
cluding swine and poultry. The size and 
sort of ration will depend upon the ani- 
mal and the purpose for which the ration 


Sito FILLER 


Compare -this illustration with that of the concrete silo, which shows the filler in 


position. 


After the silage is cut it is carried on a movable platform to the blower, shown 


on the right, which, by means of a powerful blast of air, forces the silage up through 


the pipe to the top of the silo. 


filling. As the silage enters the silo it 
should be evenly distributed and closely 
compacted, so as to exclude air. After 
filling it is well to go into the silo and 
tramp it daily for a number of days. 


FEEDING 


Feeding can begin at any time and 
many farmers begin to feed from the 
silo as soon as it is filled. This plan pre- 
vents loss from spoilage at the top. 
However, with careful packing this spoil- 
age should not exceed a depth of six or 
eight inches, so that no great loss is sus- 
tained from later feeding. 


is fed. For instance, the ration for milch 
cows would be somewhat different from 
that for beef cattle. Forty pounds of 
silage per day is considered the maxi- 
mum for cattle. 

Much is learned by experience. Рег- 
haps the greatest danger that confronts 
the beginner is that of overfeeding. Com- 
pared in volume with the uncut ration the 
silo ration looks small, but it may contain 
twice the nutriment found in the uncut 
ration. Experiment stations and the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
furnish reliable information concerning 
silo rations, and it is wise for the begin- 
ner to secure their bulletins. 
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LUTHER BURBANK AND HIS WORK 


How did Luther Burbank secure the 
wonderful changes in plants that stand 
to his credit? This is the first question 
asked by those who become interested 
in his work. 

His experiments are chiefly along two 
lines—plant breeding and selection. 


PLANT BREEDING 


Plant breeding is the uniting of two 
plants to give birth to a third, and breed- 
ing lies at the foundation of the greater 
part of Mr. Burbank's work. 

Тһе first step in breeding is a careful 
study of the plants which he proposes to 
unite. This study may extend over sev- 
eral seasons and embrace thousands of 
plants of each species, brought together 
from regions widely separated. 

After this study has been made, the 
most desirable plants for the experiment 
are selected. Mr. Burbank then cuts 
away the petals and stamens from the 
flowers on one species, so that bees will 
not be attracted to these flowers. He 
carefully gathers the pollen from a flower 
in the other species by shaking it into a 
watch crystal. He then rubs the pollen 
with his finger on the pistil of the first 
flower. The ovules produced in this 
pistil are thus fertilized with the pollen 
of the other species. 

Тһе seeds into which these ovules grow 
produce the new plant, which is known 
as a hybrid. 

With all the care that it is possible to 
exercise the plant breeder is unable to 
foretell the characteristics of the new 
plant, and many experiments may be 
necessary before a plant possessing the 
desired qualities is obtained. 

Mr. Burbank has discovered in. the 
course of his experiments that plants 
which have grown in their present habitat 
for centuries, like the cactus, are much 
more difficult to change than plants 
which have not existed for so long a time 
in their present environment. 

In the production of a new hybrid 
more than one species are sometimes 
united, as in the production of the Shasta 


daisy. In such cases two species are first 
united, then a third is united with the 
hybrid thus produced. This plan is fol- 
lowed until all the species required are 
united in the last hybrid. 


SELECTION 


Selection follows breeding, and in no 
phase of his work do Mr. Burbank's 
intuition, skill and judgment appear more 
admirably than in this. He has inspected 
100,000 trees in a day and classified them 
as good, fair and poor without error. 

It is through years of careful selec- 
tion that such plants as come up to Mr. 
Burbank's ideals are finally obtained, and 
he will not release a plant for commercial 
use until the desired standard is reached. 

Mr. Burbank differs from other plant 
breeders not only in his superior ability, 
but especially in the large scale on which 
he carries on his experiments. While 
others have confined their experiments to 
a few plants under glass or in a corner 
of some garden, he has employed acres 
of ground and used hundreds of thou- 
sands of, and, if necessary, a million 
plants. 

Each season a small number of the 
best plants are selected. Тһе next sea- 
son the best produced from these are 
chosen, and selections are continued untit 
in the final test the one plant which meets 
the required standard is obtained. It 
may be one out of a million. 


THE BURBANK POTATO 


Few people associate the Burbank po- 
tato with Luther Burbank, but it was his 
first achievement in plant breeding. He 
was, engaged in market gardening and 
seed raising in a small way, at his home 
in Massachusetts. In connection with 
this work he made a close study of the 
plants under his cultivation. One season 
he noticed that in a particular lot of 
potatoes only one seed ball was borne. 
He reasoned that if the seeds from this 
ball were planted they would probably 
produce one or more new varieties. 
From this seed sprang the Burbank 
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potato, which it took the young seed- 
grower four years to develop. 

Previous to the advent of the Burbank 
potato there was a strong demand from 
the farmers of New England for a 
potato that would yield more than 200 
bushels to the acre. The new potato 
gave a yield of over 425 bushels and has, 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
produced over 500 bushels to the acre. 
Burbank sold all his rights in this potato 
to a seed firm for $150. 

The value of the Burbank potato is 
almost beyond estimate, because it cannot 
be wholl measured in money. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture credits Burbank with adding $17,- 
000,000 annually to the agricultural 
wealth of the country through the potato. 
It is also given credit for saving Ireland 
from famine. In providing a nutritious 
article of food in abundance, the Bur- 
bank potato has not only added directly 
to the material wealth of the world, but 
indirectly it has contributed much to- 
wards the efficiency, health and happiness 
of the population of every country into 
which it has been introduced. 

But notwithstanding the success of 
this, his first experiment, Mr. Burbank 
has continued all these years to work on 
the potato. Many new varieties have 
been produced. Some of these are mere 
curiosities, but others are of great value. 
Mr. Burbank's purpose is to produce 
varieties hardier than any that now are 
in use, richer in starch and adapted to 
the climatic conditions of all regions 
where potatoes can be grown. 


THE NEW WALNUT 


Before Mr. Burbank's experiments on 
trees, tree breeding was supposed to be 
impossible. Mr. Burbank began his ex- 
periments with the walnut. He crossed 
the English walnut with a common black 
walnut of California, then for several 
years carefully selected the most rapid 
growers. The result was a tree which 
he named the Paradox. This tree grows 
very rapidly under conditions to which 
the ordinary forest tree is subject. Sev- 
eral of these attained a height of eighty 


feet in fourteen years, and were more 
than two feet in diameter six feet from 
the greund. Тһе timber is hard апа 
strong and takes a fine finish. These 
qualities make it valuable for furniture, 
interior finishings of houses and various 
ornamental purposes. А hardier variety 
called the Royal and possessing the same 
qualities has been developed by crossing 
the English walnut with the black walnut 
of New England. 

In developing these trees, Mr. Bur- 
bank had in mind the production of a 
tree that would be valuable for its lumber, 
and no thought was given to the fruit. 
Something of what these trees may mean 
to the country that is being rapidly de- 
prived of its forests can be seen from 
the following estimate: 

At present, black walnut lumber is 
worth on an average $250 per thousand. 
For the best results these trees should 
be planted forty feet apart. This will 
admit of thirty-six trees to the acre. Іп 
twelve years each tree should yield 300 
feet of lumber, board measure, making 
it worth approximately eighty dollars. 
This would give an income of $2800 for 
the acre, without reckoning the addi- 
tional revenue derived from the branches 
and slabs used as fuel. But perhaps the 
greatest advantage is to be derived from 
the production of a tree which because 
of its rapid growth will become a most 
important factor in reforesting regions 
from which forests have been removed. 


BLACKBERRIES 


In 1880 Mr. Burbank began experi- 
menting with blackberries, and he has 
developed many hybrids. Within a few 
years he was raising black, pink, red and 
white blackberries from seeds. Тһе most 
interesting of these varieties is the white 
blackberry produced by crossing the 
blackberry with an insignificant bramble 
bearing small white berries. The white 
blackberry bears abundantly and the fruit 
is large, pure white and of delicious 
flavor. The greatest care and patience 
were required in the production of this 
berry. ` Over 65,000 hybrid bushes which 
had, not come up to the standard were 
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destroyed, and only one bush was saved. 
From that came the white blackberry, 
now on the market. 

Mr. Burbank has not only improved 
the sizes and flavor of the fruit in other 
varieties, but he has also removed the 
thorns. 

NEW BERRIES 

The Primus berry is a new species of 
fruit produced by crossing the California 
dewberry with a Siberian raspberry. 
The result was a fruit unlike the dew- 
berry or the raspberry in size, form, 
color or taste. It ripens earlier than any 
of the standard varieties of raspberries 
or blackberries. The new berry is a 
prolific bearer, and a valuable garden 
fruit. 

The Phenomenal berry is even more 
valuable than the Primus. It was de- 
veloped by crossing the wild California 
dewberry and the Cuthbert raspberry. 
The result was the largest berry ever 
known. Тһе stalks grow to the height 
of twelve feet and produce an abun- 
dance of berries varying in color from 
light to dark red. 


PLUMS AND PRUNES 


In his production of new varieties of 
plums and the improvement of old varie- 
ties, Mr. Burbank has contributed as 
much to horticulture as he did to agri- 
culture in the production of the Burbank 
potato. In the course of his experiments 
with plums he has made several thousand 
plum combinations. 

One of the most valuable of these is 
the Burbank plum. It is the result of 
the combination of several distinct par- 
ents, one coming from Japan, some from 
Europe and others from America. Its 
perfection required a series of experi- 
ments covering thirteen years. But its 
release to the trade revolutionized the 
prune industry of California. In 1895 
the prune crop of California amounted 
to 65,000,000 pounds; in 1904 it had in- 
creased to 150,000.00 pounds ; and it now 
exceeds 200,000,000 pounds. 

The gold plum, an American-Japanese 
hybrid, is a very important variety. 
Another of great value is that made over 


from the American beach plum. This 
wild plum is remarkably hardy, often 
growing where other vegetation will not 
thrive, but the fruit is small and bitter, 
unfit to eat unless cooked. Through 
careful breeding through a term of years, 
Mr. Burbank changed this worthless wild 
plum into a large purple plum of excel- 
lent flavor, and the new plum is as hardy 
as the original wild species from «which 
it has been developed. 

But more wonderful than those already 
described are the plums without pits, of 
which Mr. Burbank has over 600 varie- 
ties. 

The advantages which Mr. Burbank's 
plums have secured to fruit growers are 
these: 

1. They grow more rapidly. 

2. They bear earlier. 

3. They ripen earlier. 

4. The fruit is larger. 

5. The fruit is rich in sugar. 

6. The large size gives the fruit in- 
creased commercial value. 

The Burbank plums have become 
known throughout the world. Тһе late 
Cecil Rhodes stocked his orchards in 
South Africa with trees procured from 
Burbank. Trees have also been shipped 
to Borneo, where they have practically 
revolutionized the fruit industry of the 
island. 


THE THORNLESS CACTUS 


Of all the changes in plant forms 
wrought by Luther Burbank, perhaps the 
most wonderful are the removal of the 
spines from the cactus and changing it 
from a plant dangerous to both man and 
beast to one with almost unlimited possi- 
bilities as a food for man and domestic 
animals. 

When we realize that the desert areas 
of the world exceed the entire area of 
the United States and her outlying pos- 
sessions, and that the cactus is a plant 
whose natural place of growth is in 
desert and semiarid regions, we begin 
to catch a vision of what it would mean 
to the welfare of the human race were 
all these regions devoted to the produc- 
tion of a tuxuriant food-producing plant. 
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This is the possibility which the thorn- 
less cactus presents to the world? But 
the cactus grows with greater rapidity in 
fertile soil than in desert or semiarid 
regions, so its possibilities seem bound- 
less. The following is Mr. Burbank's 
estimate of its value: 

“Тһе population of the world may be 
doubled, and yet, in the immediate food 
of thé*cactus plant itself and in the food 
animals which may be raised upon it, 
there would still be enough for all." 

Mr. Burbank has been experimenting 
with the cactus for sixteen years to re- 
move the spines from the outside, and 
the woody fiber, usually known as spic- 
ules, from the interior. Both these 
changes were necessary to make the cac- 
tus edible. When this was accomplished 
it remained to develop the fruit. 

Тһе Opuntia, or prickly-pear, variety 
of cactus was the plant chosen for his 
experiments. Mr. Burbank collected 
seeds of this plant from all parts of the 
world in which it grows. By planting 
these seeds, carefully selecting the most 
desirable plants from each lot, and by 
cross-fertilizing from season to season, 
he finally produced the edible cactus. 

The plant grows from eight to twelve 
feet high. Тһе fruit is shaped somewhat 
like a short, fat cucumber flattened at 
the ends. Its length is about three and 
one-half inches and its diameter about 
two and one-half inches. It varies in 
color from crimson to yellow and has 
a delicious flavor. In three years from 
the planting of the seed a single plant 
will produce 600 pounds of fruit. In 
desert regions the plants will yield ninety 
tons per acre, and with irrigation at least 
twice this amount. 

The fruit is borne on the leaf and 
sometimes a single leaf bears more than 
thirty fruits. It is cooked and served in 
various ways, and also eaten raw. It 
sells for about the same price as oranges. 

The leaves constitute a valuable food 
for stock and are estimated to possess 
about one-half the nutritive value of 
alfalfa. Тһе joints may be cooked or 
pickled and thus be converted into a 
wholesome food for man. 


THE SEEDLESS APPLE 


Mr. Burbank has made great improve- 
ment in a number of varieties of apples. 
The most remarkable of these is a seed- 
less apple which is being introduced into 
horticulture. 

In the course of his experiments with 
orchard fruits Mr. Burbank has demon- 
strated what wonderful results can be 
obtained by grafting. Не has had as 
many as twenty different varieties of 
apples growing at once on the same tree. 


OTHER FRUITS 


Space will not permit of the descrip- 
tion of many other valuable fruits whicli 
Mr. Burbank has developed. Тһе pine- 
apple quince is a quince having the flavor 
of the pineapple. It will cook as readily 
as the best cooking apples and is a whole- 
some and valuable fruit. 

The pomato is a cross between the 
tomato and the potato and grows on 
potato tops. It is about the size of a 
small tomato. Тһе flesh is white and 
pleasing to the taste. The pomato can 
be eaten either raw or cooked. 


FLOWERS 


Mr. Burbank has also given attention 
to the improvement of flowers. Of these 
Shasta daisy first calls for attention. The 
Shasta daisy was developed from the 
mountain daisy of New England, where 
it is regarded as a pest by all farmers, 
and is the child of three continents. In 
England there is a larger daisy than that 
found in New England. In Japan there 
is a third species, noted for its pure 
white flowers. Mr. Burbank united 
these three daisies and the result was the 
Shasta daisy. Тһе plants are hardy, the 
stems slender, and the flowers vary from 
three to six inches in diameter. 

Mr. Burbank has improved several 
varieties of roses. Не has developed the 
amaryllis into a plant bearing gorgeous 
flowers nearly a foot in diameter. Не 
has originated several new varieties of 
poppies, and he has changed the wild 
everlasting flower into a plant having 
large rich flowers especially valuable to 
milliners. 
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General Interest. This is the day of 
organizations. From the local literary 
or debating society found in nearly every 
school to the halls of the state Legisla- 
tures and to Congress, there is an un- 
broken chain of organizations, literary, 
political, business and social, and each 
member of any of them desires to know 
how to conduct his organization. 

Feeling the general need of a knowl- 
edge of parliamentary law, the editors 
of THe Номе Амр SCHOOL REFERENCE 
Work had a practical summary prepared 
for this volume. They were remarkably 
fortunate in securing the services of 
Mr. Norton F. Brand, LL.B., former 
editor of the Philippine Official Gazette 
and an expert parliamentarian, to pre- 
pare the work. 

Deliberative Assemblies. From small 
beginnings the deliberative assembly has 
grown until, especially here in America, 
it has become one of the dominating fea- 
tures of modern life. It covers every 
phase of life and includes literary, re- 
ligious, political, economic, fraternal and 
every other conceivable species of soci- 
eties, associations and assemblies. Some 
of these are voluntary, others are incor- 
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porated, while still others, like city coun- 
cils, the Legislatures and the houses of 
Congress, consist of delegates elected 
or appointed by virtue of statute. But 
all are deliberative bodies, and subject to 
common parliamentary law. 

Special Rules of Order. Special 
rules of order are adopted by practi- 
cally all assemblies to meet their indi- 
vidual needs. These vary in scope and 
complexity according to the purposes of 
the organization ; those of the houses of 
Congress and of state Legislatures treat 
of many matters, while those of a volun- 
tary association are ordinarily of the sim- 
plest description. In adopting rules of 
order, the needs of the assembly and the 
probable size of the body should be 
considered, and no unnecessary rules 
adopted. The larger the body, the 
stricter the discipline must be. On the 
other hand, a society of very limited 
numbers may govern itself entirely by 
the common parliamentary law as laid 
down in the manuals of Cushing, Rob- 
erts and other standard authorities. 
Many of our ablest public men owe their 
position neither to knowledge of politics 
nor to their knowledge of civil law, 
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but to their intimate acquaintance with 
the subject of parliamentary procedure. 


ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETIES 


Temporary Organization. Where 
the organization of a society or asso- 
ciation for some particular purpose is 
deemed advisable, it is the custom for 
those interested to issue a call for a mass 
meeting at a certain place, day and hour. 
At the hour fixed it is proper for anyone 
to step forward and call the meeting to 
order, whereupon those present should 
seat themselves and give attention to the 
speaker. Тһе speaker will then either 
propose someone for chairman of the 
meeting or call for nominations. If the 
latter course is pursued he will put the 
nominations to vote, beginning with the 
one first made and continuing until 
someone receives a majority vote in his 
favor. As soon as a chairman is elected 
he should come forward, thank the as- 
sembly, see that a clerk is elected in the 
same manner and state the purpose of 
the meeting. А resolution should then 
be proposed, to the effect that a society 
be formed for the purpose named. If 
such resolution fail, it may be made 
again after those in opposition have left, 
or at a subsequent meeting called for 
that purpose. 


Permanent Organization. If the res- 
olution is carried, the assembly proceeds 
to effect a permanent organization by 
the adoption of a constitution and the 
election of permanent officers. This is 
generally done by choosing two commit- 
tees, usually of three members each, one 
to draft a constitution and the other to 
nominate permanent officers. Ап ad- 
journment is then often taken to give 
the committees an opportunity to draft 
their reports, unless the promoters have 
drafted a constitution and prepared a 
list of officers before calling the meeting ; 
in which event the committee may report 
immediately. 

The chairmen of the respective com- 
mittees, having been called on to report, 
and having addressed the chair and been 


recognized, read their reports and then 
hand them to the presiding officers. 
Someone moves the adoption of the re- 
ports. The chairman then reads the pro- 
posed constitution article by article, paus- 
ing after each article to allow an oppor- 
tunity for amendment. After the whole 
constitution has been read, it is declared 
open for amendment as a whole. Upon 
the final adoption of the constitution as 
amended a recess is taken to give those 
present an opportunity to sign it; and 
thereafter no one is permitted to votc 
save such as have signed. Those who 
sign the constitution at this time become 
what are known as charter members oí 
the organization. 

If the committee has also reported by- 
laws, they are now treated in the same 
manner as the proposed constitution. 
After their adoption the report of the 
committee on permanent officers is acted 
on. As each permanent officer is elected 
he takes the place of the corresponding 
temporary officer. 


Incorporation. If the society is to 
hold real estate or engage in business to 
any great extent, it should be incorpo- 
rated. The statutes of the various states 
usually provide that a society may be in- 
corporated by the filing of a copy of its 
articles of association containing certain 
recitals, in the office of a certain county 
officer or in the office of the secretary ої 
state. Where the society is to be incor- 
porated a lawyer should be consulted to 
see that the provisions of the constitu- 
tion comply with state law. 


Constitution and By-Laws. In small 
societies it is not necessary to have both 
a constitution and by-laws, and many 
societies have only one set of rules, 
which may be called by either name. 
The sole purpose of having both is to 
place the more fundamental matters in 
the constitution, where they will be more 
difficult to amend than would by-laws. 
A larger majority is generally required 
to amend the constitution, a common re- 
quirement being a two-thirds vote to 
amend the by-laws and a three-fourths 
vote to amend the constitution, 
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Тһе constitution generally treats of 
(1) the name and object of the society, 
(2) conditions of membership, (3) elec- 
tion of officers, (4) meetings (without 
going into details), (5) quorum and (6) 
amendments to constitution and by-laws ; 
while the by-laws deal with (1) dues, 
(2) duties of officers, (3) committees 
and (4) the order of business, and with 
all other matters of detail, except deco- 
rum, debate and matters of parliamen- 
tary practice, which should be covered by 
special rules of order or left to the com- 
mon parliamentary law. The by-laws 
should provide that a certain manual of 
parliamentary law (as Cushing's or Rob- 
erts’) should be binding in all cases 
where not in conflict with the constitu- 
tion, by-laws or rules of order of the 
society. 


Rules of Order and Standing Rules. 
Rules of order differ from a constita- 
tion and by-laws in the fact that they 
may be amended without notice being 
given at a previous meeting; but a two- 
thirds vote 1s generally required to effect 
an amendment. А standing rule is one 
adopted at any meeting by a majority 
vote. It cannot be suspended, altered 
or rescinded at the same meeting, except 
by reconsideration, but may be at any 
subsequent meeting by a bare majority 
vote. 

OFFICERS 

Two officers are absolutely essential 
to the holding of meetings and the trans- 
action of business; a presiding officer, 
generally called chairman or president, 
апа a recording officer, who has the title 
of clerk or secretary. In the absence of 
either of these the society cannot act 
until the vacancy is filled by election or 
appointment. Besides these officers, most 
permanent bodies select two others: a 
vice-president to preside in the absence 
of the president and a treasurer to care 
for the society's funds. Where the body 
is of such size that disorder is to be 
apprehended, the constitution should also 
provide for a sergeant-at-arms; and in 
the case of literary societies a critic 


should be added. 


АП officers should be elected by a 
majority vote of all present and voting 
on the particular office. 


The Presiding Officer. It is the 
duty of the presiding officer to be present 
at the appointed hour and call the meet- 
ing to order. He should entertain all 
motions properly presented, state them 
in their order, submit them to the vote 
of the society and declare the result. It 
is also his duty to preserve order, en- 
force decorum in debate, give the floor 
to the one entitled to it in case of dis- 
pute, and inform the assembly on points 
of order when requested. In conjunc- 
tion with the recording officer, he signs 
all important communications emanating 
from the society, warrants on the treas- 
ury and contracts authorized by the soci- 
ety. 

The success of a society depends in 
great measure upon the character of its 
president. He should be well informed 
in parliamentary procedure, absolutely 
impartial and honestly disposed to subor- 
dinate his opinions to the will of the 
majority. Ignorance of discipline will 
loose the bonds of discipline and par- 
tiality will disrupt the society. The pres- 
ident is entirely within his rights in 
speaking fully upon all points of order, 
even without leaving the chair; but upon 
all controverted questions he should, so 
far as possible, conceal his opinion. If 
necessary for him to speak on the ques- 
tion he should go no further than at- 
tempt, by conciliatory means, to bring 
the parties together. Of course what 
has been said does not refer to mere 
matters of routine where no antagonism 
has arisen. 

The president does not forfeit the 
right to vote, but it is not customary 
for him to vote except where the vote is 
by ballot or when the vote is evenly di- 
vided. 

The presiding officer should rise to put 
a question to vote, but may state it sit- 
ting. Where the question relates espe- 
cially to the presiding officer, it should 
not be put to a vote by him, but by the 
secretary or, in the event of his failure 
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to do so, by the person making the 
motion. 

Addressing the Chair. The president 
should never refer to himself as "I," but 
as "the Chair." In mentioning some- 
thing done outside a meeting he may 
properly speak of himself as “your Pres- 
ident" Members should address the 
president as “Mr. President” or “Madam 
President." A woman is to be addressed 
by the latter title whether married or 
unmarried. Іп the course of his re- 
marks a member should refer to "the 
Chair." 


The Recording Officer. Next to the 
presiding officer a suitable secretary is 
most essential to the welfare of a soci- 
ety. A secretary should understand the 
keeping of books and the handling of 
correspondence, and should be zealous 
and diligent in the performance of his 
duties. Societies are continually being 
brought to the verge of ruin by ignorant 
or negligent secretaries, appointed be- 
cause they were popular, needed the 
money or wanted the office. It is the 
duty of the secretary to keep proper 
minutes of the meetings, read all papers 
ordered to be read, call the roll of mem- 
bers, keep the books and papers of the 
society, prepare a program of the meet- 
ing for the chair, keep a list of all stand- 
ing and select committees, deliver to each 
chairman of a committee a list of its 
members with the papers, if any, re- 
ferred to it, indorse reports with the date 
of their reception and what further 
action was taken thereon, and attend to 
the correspondence of the society (un- 
less there is a separate corresponding 
secretary). 

Minutes. The minutes are the record 
of the meetings of a society, kept by its 
recording officer. If the secretary is 
absent at the opening of a meeting, the 
president should appoint an acting secre- 
tary to keep the record either for that 
meeting or until the secretary arrives. 

Immediately after the calling of a 
meeting to order, the clerk or acting 
clerk reads the minutes of the previous 
meeting. The Chair then states that if 


there is no objection the minutes will 
stand approved. ІҒ any objection is 
raised the minutes may, by general con- 
sent, be corrected accordingly ; ог, if con- 
sent is withheld they may be ordered 
corrected by a vote of the society. All 
corrections having been made, the min- 
utes are declared approved and are 
signed by the writer (secretary or acting 
secretary) and the Chair. 


Approval of the minutes does not pre- 
vent their being again corrected at any 
subsequent time without a motion to re- 
consider, by a simple vote to amend. 


The minutes submitted for amendment 
may be already recorded at length in the 
minute book, in which case the correc- 
tions should be entered in the margin. 
The practice of some secretaries is to 
write a rough draft of the minutes in a 
cheap book kept for that purpose and 
after their submission and correction 
transcribe them into the minute book. 
'The rough draft should never be written 
on loose sheets, as they are often lost; 
and lost minutes are a fertile source of 
dispute. This practice, however, is not 
permitted by some organizations because 
of the liability to error in transcribing 
the approved report into the permanent 
record book. In these organizations the 
permanent record is approved. 


Contents of Minutes. Тһе minutes of 
the meeting should open with a state- 
ment that on a certain day and hour a 
certain kind of meeting (regular or spe- 
cial, as the case may be) of the society 
(naming it) was called to order by the 
president (or otherwise) at a certain 
place (save where the place is always the 
same); and that the minutes of the 
former meeting were read and approved. 
If the president or the secretary were 
absent, such fact should be noted, to- 
gether with the appointment of a presi- 
dent or secretary pro tem. Апа if the 
reading of the minutes was for any rea- 
son omitted, that fact also should be 
stated. 

As to the body of the minutes, much 
depends on the work of the society and 
the kind of meeting. It may be stated. 
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however, as a leading principle, that only 
things done need be recorded. Every 
motion which is voted on should be en- 
tered, whether the vote be in the affirma- 
tive or in the negative. But as a rule it is 
not necessary to report debates or make 
any reference to things proposed but not 
carried out. Nor should the secretary 
utilize the minutes to reflect, either 
favorably or otherwise, on anything that 
has been said or done. 


The Treasurer. The duties of the 
treasurer vary according to the constitu- 
tion of the society. Formerly he had 
charge of the funds, collected all sums 
due the society and managed its financial 
affairs generally. But the practice more 
prevalent at the present time is for the 
secretary to attend to the finances as well 
as the books of his society. In such case 
the treasurer acts merely as a banker, 
receiving from the secretary the dues 
and other moneys collected by the latter, 
and paying out money only on warrants 
signed by the president and counter- 
signed by the secretary. 

The treasurer (and secretary, if he 
handles money) should report period- 
ically to the society, showing the amount 
received at the beginning of the period, 
receipts and expenditures during the 
period, and amount on hand upon filing 
the report. Тһе report, together with 
the treasurer's receipts or vouchers for 
money disbursed, should then be referred 
to an auditing committee of two or three 
persons. If the auditing committee re- 
port favorably and the report is accepted 
by the society, the treasurer is relieved 
from liability for the past, even though 
he subsequently loses his vouchers. 

Where there are many items in the 
account it is not advisable to read all the 
items to the society. It is better to tender 
a short report of the amount on hand 
upon assuming office, the totals of re- 
ceipts and disbursements with perhaps 
some of the larger items, and the amount 
on hand at the time of the report. The 
report should conclude with a reference 
to an annexed “statement of receipts and 
expenditures." 


Form of Treasurer's Report 


"The following semiannual report is 
respectfully submitted by the under- 
signed, Treasurer of the Mount Royal 
Literary Society. 

The balance on hand on July 1st, 1912, 
the beginning of the semiannual period, 
was dollars and cents. 
Total receipts from all sources for the 
period, ...... dollars and ...... cents; 
during the same period the disbursements 
aggregate dollars and 
cents, leaving a balance in my hands of 
Sous dollars and cents. | 

А statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments is hereto annexed, giving in item- 
ized form the sources of the receipts and 
the purposes for which the disburse- 
ments have been made. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

A B 


....... KUlldi5 апа ....... 


....... ЧОПаІз ап ....... 


...... 


Treasurer.” 


MEETINGS AND SESSIONS 


Meetings. Meetings are of four 
kinds: regular, adjourned regular, spe- 
cial and adjourned special; and in addi- 
tion to these the constitutions of most 
societies provide for an annual or semi- 
annual meeting for the election of officers 
and the reception of reports of outgoing 
officers. Regular or “stated” meetings 
are the weekly, monthly or quarterly 
meetings provided for in the constitu- 
tion or by-laws. Provision is generally 
made for the calling of special meetings 
at other times, by the presiding or re- 
cording officer or by a certain number 
of members, the parties calling the meet- 
ing being required to give notice to the 
membership by publication in a newspa- 
per, by mail or in some other suitable 
manner. It is also customary to provide 


‘that no matters may be considered at a 


special meeting but such as have been 
stated in the notice of meeting. 


Sessions. If there is not time to dis- 
pose of all of the business brought up 
before a regular or special meeting, it is 
customary to take an adjournment to 
some time before the date of the next 
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reguiar meeting; and at that time a fur- 
ther adjournment may be taken if de- 
sired. Тһе original meeting, with the 
adjourned meeting or meetings depend- 
ent upon it, constitutes a session. Тһе 
next regular meeting begins a new ses- 
sion. 

This matter of sessions is important 
in two ways. In the first place, business 
remaining unfinished at the end of a ses- 
sion falls to the ground, and for this rea- 
son members wishing to postpone un- 
finished business to an adjourned meet- 
ing should be careful to move to adjourn 
to meet at a time specified, or at the call 
of the Chair, since a motion merely “to 
adjourn" or "to adjourn without day" 
(sine die) terminates the session. Sec- 
ondly, matters once rejected by an as- 
sembly cannot be again brought up at 
the same session except upon a motion 
to reconsider; hence a rejected proposi- 
tion cannot be renewed either after a 
recess or at an adjourned meeting. But 
as one session cannot (except by amend- 
ing the constitution, by-laws or rules, 
which requires more than a majority 
vote) interfere with or bind any future 
session, it is proper to reintroduce a rc- 
jected measure at any subsequent regular 
meeting. 

Where members show a disposition to 
take advantage of this rule and repeat- 
edly renew obnoxious motions at succes- 
sive regular meetings, it 1s advisable to 
have the by-laws provide that no rejected 
measure may be renewed within, say, 
three months after its rejection. 


Quorum. А deliberative body can- 
not transact business unless a quorum 
is present. А quorum consists of a ma- 
jority of the members unless the consti- 
tution or by-laws provide for a smaller 
number. This is always advisable in the 
case of voluntary societies. In such case 
the members are under no obligation to 
attend, and to require a large quorum 
would make it practically impossible to 
hold meetings. 

With committees, however, the case is 
different. There a majority should al- 
ways be required. 


The presiding officer should not call a 
meeting to order until a quorum is pres- 
ent, unless it becomes apparent that no 
quorum will be present, when the meeting 
may be convened for the mere purpose oí 
adjourning. 

If, at any time during a meeting, the 
number present is reduced below a quo- 
rum, either the Chair or any member 
may raise the point of "no quorum." 
The Chair should then count the mem- 
bers present, and if there is no quorum, 
order the meeting adjourned, first allow- 
ing those present an opportunity to fix 
the time and place of adjournment. 

Where the question is not raised the 
assembly may proceed with its business 
though there is no quorum. 


Order of Business. The by-laws of 
the assembly generally prescribe the or- 
der of business. Where this is not done 
the following order is to be followed: 


(1) Reading and approval of minutes 
of previous meeting. 

(2) Special order for the day. 

(3) Reports of standing committees. 

(4) Reports of select committees. 

(5) Unfinished business. 

(6) New business. 


If the assembly desires to take up 
business out of its order, it may author- 
ize such action by a two-thirds vote. 
The same result may often be achieved 
by laying measures on the table as they 
come up until the measure which the as- 
sembly wishes to consider is reached. 
This requires only a majority vote. 


MOTIONS 


Introduction of Business. АП busi- 
ness is regularly brought before the so- 
ciety by motion as the presentation of a 
communication; however, where no ob- 
jection is offered many matters oí 
routine are dispatched without resort to 
these formalities. In order to make a 
motion a member must rise to his feet 
and address the Chair, thus, “Mr. Presi- 
dent.” After the Chair has, by calling 
him by name, recognized the member, the 
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latter has the floor and is in a position 
to speak upon the motion. 

Very often two or more members rise 
at about the same time. In awarding the 
floor in such case the Chair should be 
guided by the following considerations: 
(1) The member who originally proposed 
a measure is entitled to be first heard 
on it; (2) no member is entitled to the 
floor a second time until all who desire 
to speak have spoken; and (3) where 
neither of the preceding rules apply, the 
interests of the society are best sub- 
served by permitting the friends and ene- 
mies of the measure to alternate. Іп 
case of doubt the president may, if he 
choose, submit the question to a vote of 
the members; and, conversely, any two 
members may appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 

After a member has obtained the floor 
it is generally improper to interrupt him 
by calling for "the question" or by mov- 
ing to adjourn or for any other purpose 
except to raise a point of order. Certain 
extraordinary circumstances where inter- 
ruption is proper will be considered later. 

Where interruption is proper the mem- 
ber interrupting should state his reason 
therefor immediately upon arising, with- 
out waiting to be himself recognized. 


Seconding the Motion. A member 
having obtained the floor and made a 
motion, the Chair should inquire whether 
it meets with a second. He should wait 
a reasonable time for a second (which 
may be made by any member without 
rising or addressing the Chair), and after 
the motion has been seconded he should 
also wait a reasonable time for the mover 
to claim the floor. Until a motion is 
stated by the Chair, the mover is at lib- 
erty to modify it, and should he do so 
the seconder may withdraw his second. 
Тһе Chair may, before stating a principal 
motion or an amendment, require that it 
be first reduced to writing and handed 
to him. 

The Chair may state a motion without 
a second if no one objects, and, if there 
is an objection, may himself second it 
and then state it. 


Classification of Motions. Motions 
are of four general classes: (1) the 
principal motion or main question, being 
some measure submitted to the society 
for determination; (2) subsidiary mo- 
tions, used to properly dispose of other 
motions; (3) incidental questions, or 
such as naturally arise out of other ques- 
tions; and (4) privileged questions, 
which on account of their importance 
take precedence of all other questions. 


Precedence of Motions. АП of the 
three last-mentioned classes of motions 
have been invented merely for the pur- 
pose of enabling societies to properly dis- 
pose of the matters coming before them; 
that is, to dispose of the principal mo- 
tions. Hence they must be considered 
before the principal motion is voted on, 
though made after it; that is, they take 
precedence of the principal motion. They 
also take precedence, one of another, as 
indicated in the following list. The au- 
thorities differ slightly as to the proper 
order of motions. In the text, Roberts, 
the most widely accepted authority, has 
been followed. Beginning at the top of 
the list, each motion takes precedence 
of all below it. 


Privileged Questions 


To fix the time to which to adjourn. 
Adjourn. 

Take a recess. 

Questions of privilege. 

Call for orders of the day. 


Incidental Questions 


Appeal: Questions of order. 
Objection to consideration of question. 
Reading of papers. 

Leave to withdraw a motion. 
Suspension of the rules. 


Subsidiary Motions 


Lay on the table. 

Previous question. 

Postpone to a certain time. 
Commit or refer or recommit. 
Amend ; postpone indefinitely. 


Principal Motion 
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Illustrations of Precedence. Suppose, 
for instance, a motion has been made 
to appropriate $75 from the funds of 
the society for the purchase of regalia 
for the officers. This is a principal mo- 
tion. After the motion has been stated, 
but before it has been put to a vote, a 
member rises and moves to amend by 
changing the amount to $90. А second 
member thinks that the proper amount 
сап be determined only after further in- 
vestigation, and so moves that the mat- 
ter be referred to a committee with in- 
structions to inquire as to the proper 
price of regalia and report to the society. 
A third member, who has certain busi- 
ness of his own to introduce and thinks 
the matter of regalia can well wait until 
after his business has been considered, 
moves that the motion as to regalia be 
laid on the table. Ас this juncture a 
member from the country, who is anxious 
to get home, rises and makes a motion to 
adjourn. 

There are now five motions before the 
society. Тһе motion to adjourn, being 
of the highest rank, must be first voted 
on. If it is lost, the motion to lay оп 
the table is put; and if it also is voted 
down, the Chair must next put to a vote 
the motion next in order of precedence; 
namely, the motion to refer to a com- 
mittee. Should this also fail, it is the 
duty of the Chair to put the amendment 
to a vote, and aíter that either the 
principal motion as amended or, in case 
the amendment was voted down, the 
principal motion as it was originally 
stated. 


Exceptional Motions and Questions. 
Three of the motions given in the table 
above; namely, questions of privilege, 
call for the orders of the day, and ob- 
jection to the consideration of a ques- 
tion, are practically confined to legis- 
lative bodies. Since occasion for their 
use would seldom arise in a voluntary 
society, they will not be treated in detail. 


Principal Motions. A main (or prin- 
cipal) question or motion is one made 
to secure the action of the society upon 


some proposed measure. Only one main 
question can be before the society at 
one time, and thus, while it is pertectly 
proper to move any number of subsidi- 
ary, incidental or privileged motions 
while a principal motion is pending, it is 
not proper to make a second principal 
motion until the first one has been finally 
disposed of. The main question yields 
to all other motions. 


Once rejected or indefinitely post- 
poned, it cannot be again brought up 
(except by motion to reconsider) at the 
same meeting or at any adjournment 
thereof. And what cannot be done di- 
гесіу may be done indirectly; that is, 
by moving the converse of a motion 
which has been voted down. 


Fixing Time to Which to Adjourn. 
А motion to fix the time to which to 
adjourn, if made when some other mo- 
tion is pending, is the highest of all 
motions. It may be made even after 
the motion to adjourn has been put and 
carried, provided the Chair has not de- 
clared the result. If made at such time, 
or at any time when other matters are 
pending, it is not debatable. But if the 
motion be made when no other motion 
is pending, it stands like any other prin- 
cipal question and may be both debated 
and amended by altering the time. The 
proper form is, "I move that when this 
society adjourns, it adjourns to meet at 
(naming the time). 


Motion to Adjourn. If stated in un- 
qualified form, as, "I move that we ad- 
journ," this motion takes precedence of 
all others save that given in the preced- 
ing paragraph. It is neither debatable 
nor amendable; it cannot be reconsid- 
ered, nor can any subsidiary motion be 
applied to it. But if qualified, as bv 
stating the time or place to which ad- 
journment shall be taken, it loses its 
privileged character and may be debated. 
Тһе motien may be repeated after апу 
further business has been transacted, 
even though it consist merely of prog- 
ress in debate. 
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A committee is not said to “adjourn,” 
but to "rise," which is the same thing. 


Taking a Recess. This motion, like 
the preceding ones, is highly privileged 
and cannot be debated or amended, if 
made where there is a special rule fixing 
the time at which the meeting shall be 
resumed after a recess. Otherwise it is 
not privileged and can be made only 
where there is no other business before 
the society. The ordinary practice is to 
move to take a recess for a certain time, 
say, 15 minutes, or “until called to order 
by the sound of the gavel.” 


Questions of Order and Appeals. It 
is the duty of the presiding officer to 
see that everything is done in proper 
order and that a proper decorum is pre- 
served in debate, and he should promptly 
check any departure from the rules. 
Should he fail to do so, any member 
may rise in his place and address the 
Chair, saying, "Mr. President: I rise 
to a point of order." Тһе Chair should 
then request him to state the point. 
Having stated the point, the speaker 
should immediately seat himself. Тһе 
Chair should decide the point without 
debate, though he may permit a brief 
discussion if he thinks it advisable. 

Anyone may appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. But, unlike a question of 
order, an appeal must be seconded. The 
question is put*as follows: "Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the assembly?" In case of a 
tie the decision of the Chair is sustained. 

Of course, while an appeal is pending 
it is improper to make another appeal. 
'To permit one appeal to be superimposed 
upon another would lead to endless dis- 
order. All points of order raised pend- 
ing the appeal should be decided sum- 
marily by the Chair, whose conduct may 
be subsequently inquired into by the so- 
ciety if it deems advisable. 


Reading of Papers. Every member 
is entitled to have a paper read before 
he is required to vote in regard to it; 
and it is the duty of the Chair to direct 


the reading of other papers when satis- 
fied that the reading is requested in good 
faith and not for the purpose of delay, 
but if anyone objects to their being read, 
the reading must be authorized by a 
vote of the society. Request for the 
reading of papers is not subject to de- 
bate or amendment. 


Withdrawal of a Motion. Until a 
motion has been stated by the Chair it 
remains within the control of the mover, 
who may modify or withdraw it; but 
after it is stated it becomes the property 
of the society and can neither be modi- 
fied nor withdrawn without its consent. 
True, the Chair may permit.a modifica- 
tion or withdrawal if there is no objec- 
tion, but where objection is raised the 
application must be put to a vote forth- 
with, without debate or amendment. 


Suspension of the Rules. Rules of 
order adopted by a society (but not its 
constitution and by-laws) may be sus- 
pended by a two-thirds vote, unless the 
rule to be suspended be one giving cer- 
tain rights to a minority of one-third or 
less. А motion to suspend the rules is, 
like the two preceding motions, sum- 
mary, and can neither be debated nor 
amended. The rules cannot be suspended 
generally, and therefore the motion must 
be “to suspend the rules which interfere 
with," etc., giving the purpose for which 
suspension is sought. 


Motion to Lay on the Table. By a 
bare majority vote a society may "lay 
the question on the table," that is to say, 
postpone its consideration until such time 
as the society may desire to consider it. 
Тһе motion is neither debatable nor 
amendable nor can any other subsidiary 
motion be applied to it. These restric- 
tions also apply to the motion to take 
from the table. But there is this differ- 
ence between them. Тһе latter motion 
is not privileged, ranks only as an ordi- 
nary motion and cannot be made when 
there is any other business before the 
society. It is thus more difficult to take 
a question from the table than to lay 
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it on the table, and for this reason the 
motion to lay on the table is often used 
to suppress a question. To avoid this 
abuse, it is advisable in voluntary soci- 
eties to require a two-thirds vote to lay 
on the table. 

There is one thing peculiar about the 
effect of this motion. It carries to the 
table not only the particular question or 
measure to which it is applied, but also 
what is necessarily connected with it. 
For instance, a vote to lay a proposed 
amendment on the table carries the main 
question to the table, and a vote to lay 
the main question on the table carries to 
the table not only the main question but 
also any amendment and amendments to 
the amendment which may have been 
proposed. 


Previous Question. The name of this 
motion does not indicate its object, a 
fact which has led to much confusion. 
Тһе object is to put a stop to debate, 
as shown in the form of the. motion 
sometimes used: “I move that debate 
be now closed." Unfortunately the older 
form of the motion, “Shall the main 
question be now put?” is still in general 
use. 

The motion is not debatable or amend- 
able, nor may any other subsidiary mo- 
tion be applied to it; but the previous 
question itself may be applied, not only 
to the main question under discussion, 
but also to any debatable dependent mo- 
tion which may be pending. 

When members call for the previous 
question the debate must be stopped at 
once and the question of closing debate 
be put to the society. If the motion is 
lost the debate is resumed, but if the mo- 
tion is adopted the Chair should (unless 
the mover confines the motion to a sin- 
gle pending motion) proceed to put the 
question on all motions pending, taking 
them in their order of precedence, until 
the main question is in some manner 
disposed of ; for example, being referred 
to a committee, postponed or finally 
voted on. 

The right of a bare majority to use 
the previous question is known as the 


"gag law." While proper in legislative 
bodies, it should not be tolerated in 
ordinary societies. Their rules of order 
should require a two-thirds vote to close 
debate. 


Motions to Postpone. The two mo- 
tions to postpone, that to postpone to a 
certain time and that to postpone in- 
definitely, are used for different purposes 
and are consequently governed by differ- 
ent rules. The former motion is de- 
signed to give members an opportunity 
to inform themselves on the question 
before voting, while the motion to post- 
pone indefinitely is generally used by the 
enemies of a measure to avoid taking 
sides directly on it. 

The motion to postpone to a certain 
day may be amended by altering the time 
and is debatable only as to the pro- 
priety of the postponement; while the 
motion to postpone indefinitely cannot 
be amended, but it opens up the main 
question to debate generally. 

The effect of an affirmative vote on 
the former motion is to prevent the so- 
ciety from considering the matter post- 
poned before the time fixed, which must 
not be later than the first day of the 
next session; while an affirmative vote 
on the latter motion in effect kills the 
measure. 


COMMITTEES 


Many of the matters brought before a 
society are in such shape that the society 
cannot act intelligibly with respect to 
them until they have been much more 
fully investigated than would be possible 
on the floor of the assembly. Such mat- 
ters it generally refers to a small num- 
ber of members called a committee. The 
committee is the hand or brains of the 
society, according as it is expected to 
act or merely to deliberate. If for action, 
it should consist of but few members 
and of such only as sympathize with the 
matter in hand. If to deliberate, its 
membership may be larger and should 
embrace both those who favor and those 
who oppose the measure. 
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Kinds of Committees. There аге 
three general classes of committees: (1) 
standing or stated committees, (2) select 
committees and (3) the committee of 
the whole. The third is practically con- 
fined to legislative bodies and need not 
be considered here. 

Standing committees are generally ap- 
pointed at the same time and for the 
same term as the society's officers. They 
are charged with different departments 
of the society's work, and matters per- 
taining to a certain subject are generally 
referred to the appropriate committee, 
although the society is at liberty to send 
any matter to any committee it deems 
proper. A select committee is one chosen 
to take charge of a special subject and 
which is discharged upon the reception 
of its report. 


Motion to Commit. Тһе motion to 
refer a subject to a committee (or to 
recommit, which is governed by the same 
rules) may be amended by altering the 
committee or by giving it instructions. 
It is also debatable, and where it in- 
cludes instructions it opens the merits 
of the main question to debate. Тһе 
motion may be simply to refer the mat- 
ter to a committee, or it may go further 
and state the kind of committee; and, 
if the reference is to a select committee, 
it may also state the number of commit- 
teemen and the manner in which they 
shall be selected. 


Selection of Committee. Where the 
motion to commit does not state the 
number of committeemen, the matter is 
generally determined informally, the 
Chair asking of how many the commit- 
tee shall consist, and, after various num- 
bers have been suggested, putting them 
to a vote, beginning with the smallest 
number and continuing until a majority 
vote in favor of a certain number is se- 
cured. The number being determined, if 
the motion to commit has not fixed the 
manner of choice, the Chair next re- 
quires how the committee shall be ap- 
pointed. Someone will generally sug- 
gest that the Chair "appoint," and if no 


objection is made the Chair may name 
the committeemen. Or the members 
may "nominate" committeemen, no mem- 
ber nominating more than one, the nomi- 
nations to be voted on individually, be- 
ginning with the one first made. Or, 
finally, the committee may be "elected" 
upon a motion naming the full number 
of committeemen. 


Organization of Committee. In its 
organization a committee is a miniature 
society. It cannot exist without a chair- 
man and, unless of the simplest nature, 
should have a clerk. Тһе society may 
name the chairman. Should it fail to 
do so, the committeeman first named 
convenes the committee and acts as chair- 
man, unless the committee choose an- 
other, which it may do. 


Committee Procedure. The duties of 
committee chairman and clerk are simi- 
lar to those of the corresponding officers 
of the assembly, and the manner of pro- 
ceeding in a large committee is very 
much the same as in a small assembly ; 
but in a small committee the procedure 
is much simpler. There is no necessity, 
for instance, of rising to make a motion. 
But however small, it can act only when 
a majority of its members are present. 
Its action must be based on the confer- 
ence of a quorum, not on consent of 
absentees. j 

Where resolutions have been referred 
to the committee, they should first be 
read through as a whole, and then be 
read section by section, pausing after 
each section for amendments. Amend- 
ments made by the committee must be 
written on a separate sheet, the commit- 
tee having no right to tamper with pa- 
pers referred to them. 

But where the committee has merely 
been directed to draft resolutions, the 
usual course is for the committee to ap- 
point a subcommittee of one or three 
to draft the resolutions. The draft fur- 
nished by the subcommittee is amended 
by the committee, section by section, and 
then the draft as amended is voted on 
as a whole; and if adopted, the resolu- 
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tions are rewritten with the amendments 
incorporated. 


Report of Committee. When a com- 
mittee has completed the work assigned 
to it, it rises and reports to the assemply. 
'The report is ordinarily made by the 
committee chairman, though any member 
may be authorized to make it. In many 
cases the report may be verbal, but where 
amendments to the measure are proposed 
it should always be in writing and be 
signed by the committeemen assenting. 
Dissenting members may make a “minor- 
ity report." 

A formal report generally begins, 
"Your committee to which was referred" 
(stating the matter committed), "having 
considered the same, respectfully beg 
leave to submit the following report;" 
follows with a succinct statement of the 
action or findings of the committee ; and 
concludes, *All of which is respectfully 
submitted," etc. 


Reception of Report. When the re- 
port of the committee is ready, the 
chairman of the committee or other per- 
son intrusted with the matter informs 
the society that the committee is ready 
to report; whereupon either he or some 
other member should move that the re- 
port be received. If there is no objec- 
tion, the Chair will either state that the 
report will be immediately received or 
fix a time for its reception. 

When the time arrives for the recep- 
tion of the report, the person charged 
with making the report rises in his place, 
reads the report (unless it is of excep- 
tional length), and hands it to the secre- 
tary. If the report is upon a matter sub- 
mitted to the committee and contains 
proposed amendments, the latter are 
read, together with the paragraphs to 
which they respectively apply, and the 
reasons for the proposed amendments 
are stated. Тһе report, having been de- 
livered to the secretary, lies on the table 
until the society is ready to take it up. 

A minority report or reports may be 
received after the report of the commit- 
tee has been received ; but the onlv action 
which can be taken with reference to it 


is to move that it be substituted for the 
latter. 


Dissolution of Committee. Reception 
of the report of a select committee works 
a dissolution of the committee. The 
only manner in which the committee may 
be revived is by a motion to recommit. 
But the acceptance of a report "on 
progress" will not effect a dissolution. 


Adoption of Report. There is no ne- 
cessity for adopting a report which is 
merely explanatory of action taken by a 
committee, but where a report is in- 
tended to express the opinions of the 
society it should be either adopted or 
rejected. Іп ordinary cases a simple 
motion to adopt, the effect of which is 
to make the action of the committee in 
every respect that of the society, is suffi- 
cient. But where the members desire 
modifications, and amendments are of- 
fered, the report mav be treated like 
any other question; that is, it may be 
amended or otherwise modified bv any 
proper subsidiary motion. 


AMENDMENTS 


The object of amending a question is 
to put it in such shape that it will more 
nearly conform to the desires of the so- 
ciety ; for without this power an assem- 
bly would be obliged to adopt one of 
two alternatives, either to reject a meas- 
ure which was perhaps in most respects 
satisfactory, or to pass one which was in 
some respects objectionable. 

Тһе motion to amend may be applied 
not only to a main question, but also to 
all dependent motions or questions, ex- 
cept the following: 


To adjourn (if unqualified). 
For the orders of the day. 
АП incidental questions. 

To lay on the table. 
Previous question. 
Amendment to amendment. 
To ровітопе indefinitely. 

. To reconsider. 


Amendment Must Be Germane. 
Members cannot take advantage of the 


ро мро P 
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rules to introduce under the guise of an 
amendment an entirely different ques- 
tion, for this would be to admit a sec- 
ond main question to the floor while a 
former one is pending; nor is it admis- 
sible to change a question by merely 
striking out or inserting "not," for this 
would be to require two votes to deter- 
mine one proposition. But this does not 
mean that the opponents of a measure 
may not resort to amendment to render 
a measure obnoxious to its friends. It is 
perfectly proper to amend a resolution 
so that it shall praise instead of censure, 
or condemn instead of approve. 


Amendment to an Amendment. An 
amendment which is satisfactory in its 
general design but objectionable in some 
detail may itself be amended; but the 
process can go no further. An amend- 
ment to an amendment takes precedence 
of the latter and must be first voted 
upon. If voted down, a new amendment 
to the amendment is in order. 


Order of Amendments. In amend- 
ing a proposition it should first be read 
through in order that the members may 
understand it as a whole. It is then 
read a second time for the purpose of 
amendment. Unless a rule is adopted to 
the contrary, it may be amended in any 
part, and subsequent amendments may 
be made to any other part, whether pre- 
vious or subsequent. And this is gener- 
ally done where the instrument is short 
or is not formally subdivided ; but where 
it is of considerable length and divided 
into paragraphs or sections, the second 
reading should be by such subdivisions, 
pausing after each for amendment. It 
is not proper to return to a previous 
paragraph to amend it, except by general 
consent. The preamble should be con- 
sidered last of all. 


One Amendment at a Time. Only 
one amendment can be made at a time, 
and this must be in some manner dis- 
posed of before another can be intro- 
duced. Two amendments to different 
parts of the main question cannot be 
pending at the same time. 


Classes of Amendments. There are 
five general classes of amendments; 
namely, (1) amendment by insertion or 
addition, (2) by striking out, (3) by 
striking out and inserting, (4) by sub- 
stituting one measure for another and 
(5) by dividing the question. Besides 
this, amendment is accomplished by fill- 
ing blanks. 


Amendment by Inserting or Adding. 
In moving to amend by inserting the 
Words to be inserted, the place of inser- 
tion should be carefully specified. This 
is done by giving the number of the line 
where the insertion is to be made and 
the word after which it is to come, thus: 
“T move to insert the words ‘and his ex- 
penses' after the word 'year' in the sev- 
enth line of the resolution." 

Care must be exercised in moving to 
insert words; since if the motion is lost 
the same words, or words to the same 
effect, cannot be again proposed for in- 
sertion, though it is permissible to pro- 
pose the same words with others if a 
substantially new proposition is pre- 
sented. And if, on the other hand, the 
motion prevails, none of the words in- 
serted can be subsequently stricken out, 
except only with others together with 
which they form a new proposition. 


Amendment by Striking Out. This 
is the converse of the preceding form 
of amendment, and the form of making 
the motion is similar. It may be made 
as follows: “I move to strike out the 
words ‘for his use’ where they occur in 
the fifth line.” 

If the motion to strike out is voted 
down, it cannot be renewed as to the 
whole or part of the words to which it is 
related. But the words or a part of the 
words, with others, may be stricken out 
if it would constitute a substantially new 
proposition. If, on the contrary, the 
motion to strike out prevails, the words 
stricken out cannot be restored in whole 
or in part; though the same words with 
others, or a part of them with others, 
may be inserted if they constitute sub- 
stantially a new proposition. 
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Striking Out and Inserting. This is 
a combination of the two preceding mo- 
tions, and the effect of an affirmative 
or negative vote is largely governed by 
the same rules, though it is not so dan- 
gerous in the hands of a novice. The 
words to be inserted need not be inserted 
at the point at which words are stricken 
out, but may be inserted in other parts 
of the paragraph or resolution. The mo- 
tion cannot be divided. 


Substitution of Question. This is a 
form of the preceding mode оғ amend- 
ing, in which a motion is made to strike 
out the whole resolution and substitute 
another. It possesses no difficulties. 


Division of Question. А question 
may consist of more than one distinct 
proposition, in which case it may be 
divided so as to enable the society to 
vote on each proposition separately. But 
no matter how obvious the propriety of 
dividing a question, no member is en- 
titled to the right of division. If any- 
one objects, the question can only be 
divided as the result of a motion and 
vote. Nor are all questions divisible. 
Unless the parts into which it is sought 
to divide the question constitute complete 
and proper questions in themselves, no 
division can be had. 


Filing Blanks. Sometimes a paper 
is presented to a society with blanks to 
be filled. Filling blanks is a form of 
amendment, but the principles governing 
other amendments do not apply. Any 
number of members may propose, with- 
out a second, numbers to be inserted in 
the blank, and these are not treated as 
amendments of one another, but as inde- 
pendent propositions to be voted on sep- 
arately, beginning with the largest sum 
and longest term and continuing until a 
majority is reached. 


DEBATE 


Debate is the discussion of a question 
before a society. Every member is en- 
titled to participate in debate, except the 
presiding officer, providing he conducts 


himself in accordance with the rules gov- 
erning debate. A question is open for 
debate from the moment the chair has 
stated the motion until the negative side 
of the question has been put to a vote. 
But no member is entitled to speak until 
he has risen and addressed the presiding 
officer by his proper title and the latter 
has “recognized” him by calling him by 
name. 


Order of Debate. The member who 
proposed the question, or the member 
who presented the report of a commit- 
tee where the question is on the recep- 
tion or adoption of a report, is entitled 
to be first heard even though another 
member rises first. He is also entitled 
to close the debate. Each member is 
entitled to speak once upon the question 
generally, and after all who desire have 
spoken, a member may speak a second 
time, but the second speech should, 
strictly speaking, be confined to the ex- 
planation of statements made in the first 
speech. If no objection is raised, the 
member may, however, again speak gen- 
erally. 


Debate on Dependent Motions. If 
during the course of the debate on a 
question a motion is made to amend or 
to apply some other debatable motion 
to it, the question before the house is 
changed for the time being, and the de- 
bate shifts to such motion. Debate will 
be confined to the latter until it is dis- 
posed of, unless it is of such a nature as 
to require joint discussion with the main 
question. Thus debate will be confined 
to a pending amendment unless it is of 
such nature that a decision with regard 
to it would practically decide the main 
question; while the motions to commit, 
postpone indefinitely, rescind and to re- 
consider a debatable question open up 
the entire merits of the main question 
to debate. 


Undebatable Questions. While most 
motions are debatable, there are certain 
classes of questions which parliamentary 
practice requires should be put without 
debate. Most questions of high privilege 
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are undebatable, since otherwise they 
could be used to prevent the society from 
coming to a vote on the main question. 
The following is a list of undebatable 
questions: | 

Fixing time to which to adjourn (if 
a dependent question). 

To adjourn (or in committee, to rise). 

For the orders of the day. 

An appeal, if made while previous 
question is pending, or simply relating 
to decorum, debate or priority of busi- 
ness. 

Objection to consideration of question. 

To lay on the table. 

To take from the table. 

Previous question. : 

To reconsider an undebatable ques- 
tion. 

Reading of papers. 

Withdrawing a motion. 

Suspending the rules. 

Extending limits of debate. 

Limiting or closing debate. 


Decorum in Debate. А speaker is 
entitled to continue speaking so long as 
he complies with the rules of debate; 


except that he must temporarily take his ` 


seat when the president rises to state a 
point of order, give information or other- 
wise speak, or when called to order by 
some other member. But he must con- 
fine himself to the question before the 
house and avoid "personalities" and re- 
marks reflecting on the past action of 
the society. He should also be careful 
to refer to all officers of the society by 
their title. 

Objectionable words should be taken 
down as stated by the person objecting 
thereto, and be entered by the clerk in 
his minutes. If the speaker deny the 
words, a vote shall be taken to deter- 
mine whether they were spoken, and if 
so found, the speaker should be called 
upon either to justify or explain his re- 
marks or make a suitable apology. If 
he fails to do so, the speaker and the 
person concerning whom the words were 
spoken should be required to leave the 
hall while the society determines what 
punishment to impose. 


Speaker Must Not Be Disturbed. A 
member having the floor, it is most rep- 
rehensible for others to disturb him by 
hissing, coughing, spitting, whispering, 
cat-calls, etc. Nor should members pass 
between the speaker and the presiding 


'officer or walk about the hall without 


permission from the Chair. If a mem- 
ber persist in disorder after the Chair 
has repeatedly called for order, the Chair 
should “name” him. Whereupon the so- 
ciety may require him to withdraw while 
it considers what punishment to impose. 
Punishment may take the form of cen- 
sure, reprimand or expulsion. 


Yielding the Floor. A member yield- 
ing the floor for the benefit of the soci- 
ety is entitled to retake the floor as soon 
as debate is again in order. Thus, he 
may yield for a motion to adjourn or to 
take a recess, and will be entitled to the 
floor as soon as the question is reached 
after the society is next called to order. 
The floor may also be surrendered tem- 
porarily to permit the speaker's being 
questioned by another member, since a 
reply is implied. But where the floor 
is yielded for the mere private conveni- 
ence of another member, to permit him 
to debate or make a motion in his own 
interest, it is considered as having been 
finally surrendered to the society. 


Closing Debate. All members being 
entitled to speak on a measure and each 
having generally the right to continue 
speaking so long as he conducts himself 
properly, it is obvious that were no spe- 
cial means provided for abridging this 
right, societies would be placed com- 
pletely at the mercy, not merely of the 
well-intentioned but garrulous, but also 
of the obstructionist who seeks to defeat 
the question by “talking it to death." 

Debate may always be closed by the 
Previous Question. Another method is 
to adopt an order beforehand, limiting 
debate in reference to a subject, either 
as to the number or the length of the 
speeches, or providing for closing debate 
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at a certain time. Тһе rules of order 
of legislative bodies generally make per- 
manent provision as to limitation and 
closing of debate, but such provisions 
are not desirable in the rules of order 
of voluntary societies. If a question is 
undebatable it should be put to a vote 
as soon as it has been stated by the chair; 
if debatable it must be voted upon after 
the previous question has been adopted, 
the limit fixed for debate or the dis- 
cussion exhausted. 


VOTING 


Ordinary Voting. Ordinary voting 
is by acclamation or by the raising of 
hands. Тһе latter is the method gen- 
erally pursued in secret societies and 
the former in other bodies. Неге the 
Chair puts the affirmative in this form: 
“Ав many as аге in favor say Aye," and 
then after the affirmative has been heard 
he adds, "As many as are opposed, say 
No." The result of the vote being deter- 
mined by volume of voice, he declares 
the result. 


Either the chair or any member, being | 


in doubt, may call for a division: 


Rising Vote. A division being called 
for, the Chair states, “Ав many as аге 
in favor of (as the question may be) 
will rise and remain standing until they 
are counted." After all those in the 
affirmative have been counted, the Chair 
says, "The Ayes will be seated and the 
Noes will rise." Where the assembly is 
small the presiding officer himself counts 
the votes; but where the number is large 
it is customary for him to direct the sec- 
retary to count the votes of those on one 
side of the hall, or he may appoint tellers 
for the purpose. 


Ballot. This method of voting is 
employed only where required by the 
constitution or by-laws, unless the society 
orders a vote to be so taken.  Ballots 
take two forms: white and black balls 
used in secret societies in balloting or 
applications for membership, and paper 
ballots used in electing officers in all so- 


cieties. In voting by the latter method 
the Chair appoints two or more tellers 
who prepare and distribute blank ballots, 
and afterwards collect and count the bal- 
lots and announce the result to the Chair. 
'The Chair repeats the announcement to 
the society, in substantially the follow- 
ing language: “Тһе total vote cast is 
...; number necessary for election ...; 
Mr. X received ...; Mr. Y, ...; Mr. 
Z, .... Mr. Y, having received the re- 
quired number of votes, is declared 
elected." 

If there is but one candidate for an 
office, which the constitution declares 
must be filled by ballot, a vote author- 
izing the secretary to cast the ballot 
of the society for him is proper; though 
if anyone object, the balloting must be 
had in the ordinary way. 


Yeas and Nays. The vote by yeas 
and nays was devised as a check on 
legislative bodies, to which it is practi- 
cally confined. Where one-fifth of the 
members in one of the houses of Con- 
gress or of a state Legislature demand 
that the question be put to vote by veas 
and nays, the Chair puts the question 
by stating, "As many as are in favor 
of the bill (or resolution) will, when 
their names are called, answer yes; those 
opposed will answer no.” Тһе secretary 
is then directed to call the roll. As 
he does so, the members vote as directed 
and their action is recorded by the 
secretary. 


Majority or Two-thirds Vote. Un- 
der general parliamentary law all ques- 
tions may be decided by a bare majority 
vote. But the constitution, by-laws or 
rules of order of a society generally 
require a two-thirds vote for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

(1) To suspend the rules of order. 

(2) To make a special order. 

(3) To amend the rules of order. 

(4) To amend the by-laws. 

(5) To object to the consideration of 
a question. 

(6) To extend the limits of debate. 

(7) To close or limit debate. 
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And quite often a two-thirds vote is 
required to lay on the table or to adopt 
the Previous Question. 


Pluralities. А candidate for office 
is said to receive a plurality when he re- 
ceives more votes for the position than 
any other person. Election by plurality 
is allowed in civil government, but not 
in deliberative assemblies except as pro- 
vided by special rule. To prevent dead- 
locks it is wise to provide that after 
the third ballot, there being no major- 
ity, the person receiving a plurality shall 
be declared elected. 


Reconsideration. It is not within 
the power of the defeated party to cause 
a question to be reconsidered. But a 
member who voted with the prevailing 
side, being satisfied that his action was ill 
advised, is at liberty to make the motion, 
which may be seconded by any member. 
The motion must be made on the same 
day or the day following that on which 
the question to be reconsidered was 
voted upon. It may be made even while 
a member is speaking in debate, but in 
such case the secretary makes a note of 
the motion and the debate is continued. 
The motion then comes up for consider- 
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ation when there is no business before 
the house, when it takes precedence of 
the motion to adjourn or to fix the time 
to which to adjourn. 

The motion to reconsider may be ap- 
plied to most dependent motions, but 
not to the motions to adjourn, to suspend 
the rules or to lay on or take from the 
table, because they are motions which 
may be renewed. Nor can a vote be 
reconsidered after it has influenced sub- 
sequent action; as a motion to commit, 
after the committee has taken the papers 
and entered upon its duties; or the pre- 
vious question, after it has been partly 
executed. Appeals, also, are not subject 
to reconsideration. 

А vote cannot be twice reconsidered. 
The motion to reconsider cannot be 
amended, and is debatable or not, ac- 
cording as the question to be reconsid- 
ered is or is not debatable. 


A LITERARY SOCIETY 


Temporary Organization. A number 
of ladies anxious to organize a literary 
club in the city of Aurelia issue a call, 
addressed to some 30 ladies of the place, 
who are invited to meet for that purpose 
at the home of Mrs. Scott on Monday, 
Aug. 19, at 8:00 p. m. The ladies having 
assembled at the heur appointed and 
having waited until satisfied that all who 
contemplate attending have arrived, one 
of them, Mrs. Adams, rises and says: 
“Тһе meeting will now come to order. 
As you are all doubtless aware, this meet- 
ing has been called to organize a liter- 
ary club in our midst to cultivate the 
literary taste and increase sociability. 
Will someone please nominate a tempo- 
rary chairman ?" 

Mrs. Clark (rising and addressing 
Mrs. Adams): “І nominate Mrs. Haz- 
litt as chairman.” She seats herself and 
Miss Poole rises to say: “Т second the 
nomination." 

Mrs. Adams: Mrs. Hazlitt has been 
nominated as temporary chairman. Are 
there any other nominations? (Hearing 
none.) All those in favor of Mrs. Haz- 
litt acting as chairman will say "Aye." 


(Several respond Aye.) Those opposed, 
"No." (No response.) Тһе Ayes have 
it Mrs. Hazlitt is elected temporary 
chairman, and will please take the chair. 
(Mrs. Adams or some other person pro- 
vides a chair facing the ladies assembled, 
with a table before it.) 

Mrs. Hazlitt takes her position behind 
the table, raps if necessary to restore 
order, and says: “Тһе first business in 
order is the selection of a clerk. Do I 
hear a nomination?" She remains stand- 
ing. Mrs. Dale, rising: "Mrs. Chair- 
man." (This constitutes “addressing the 
Chair.”) The Chair responds: "Mrs. 
Dale.” (This is called “recognition” and 
entitles the one recognized to the floor.) 

Mrs. Dale (having the floor, pro- 
ceeds): I nominate Miss Poole for tem- 
porary clerk. 

The Chair: Miss Poole has been nom- 
inated for clerk. Does the nomination 
meet with a second? (А voice) “Ѕес- 
ond the nomination.” 

Miss Davenport (rising): Mrs. Chair- 
man, I rise to a point of order. 

The Chair: State the point, Miss Dav- 
enport. 

Miss Davenport: The nomination was 
not properly seconded. The member 
neither rose nor addressed the Chair. 

The Chair: The point is not well 
taken. It is neither necessary to rise nor 
to address the Chair in seconding. as 
appears from the customary phrase, “Do 
I hear a second?" (Resuming) Are 
there any other nominations? 

There being no response the Chair 
puts the nomination to vote, and Miss 
Poole, having been elected clerk, takes 
her seat at the table beside the chairman 
and, being provided with writing mate- 
rial, proceeds to take down the subse- 
quent proceedings. 

Mrs. Adams: I move the adoption of 
the following resolution: “Resolved, that 
a literary club be organized in this city, 
to be known as The Ladies’ Literary 
Club of Aurelia.” 

Mrs. Brown (rising): 
motion. 

The Chair: You have heard the reso- 
lution. It is moved and seconded that 


I second the 
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it be adopted. Are you ready for the 
question ? 


Permanent Organization. Тһе reso- 
lution passing without opposition, the 
clerk will state: “It being the sense of 
the meeting that a ladies' literary club 
be organized, the next thing in order will 
be the appointment of a committee to 
draft a constitution and by-laws. Will 
someone make a motion to that effect ?" 

Mrs. Clark: I move that a committee 
of three be named to draft a constitution 
and by-laws. (Motion stated, discussed, 
put to a vote and carried.) 

The Chair: The motion makes no pro- 
vision for the manner of choosing the 
committee. How shall the committee be 
chosen? 

Miss Davenport: I move that the 
committee be nominated from the floor. 
( The motion is seconded.) 

The Chair: It has been moved and 
seconded that the committee be nomi- 
nated from the floor. Аге there апу 
remarks? 

Mrs. Adams (rising to debate the 
question, and having been duly recog- 
nized): It seems to me that is hardly 
necessary. It would take up consider- 
able time and we can surely trust the 
Chair to make a wise selection. 

Miss Davenport: In making the mo- 
tion I had no intention of reflecting on 
the Chair; but it appears to me a matter 
of such importance that general action 
by the members is advisable. 

Mrs. Clark: I think the first speaker 
is right. Тһе committee had best be 
appointed by the Chair. 

Тһе Chair: Are there any further 
remarks? (Hearing none.) All in fa- 
vor of the motion as put, namely, that 
the committee be nominated from the 
floor, say “Ауе.” All opposed say “Хо.” 
Тһе Noes have it, the motion is lost. 

A motion was then made and carried 
that the committee be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The Chair: The Chair will appoint 
as such committee, Mrs. Edwards, Mrs. 
Blake and Miss Smith. It will, of course, 
require some little time for the commit- 


tee to draft a suitable constitution. The 
Chair would suggest that an adjourn- 
ment be taken until next Wednesday 
evening at eight o'clock, to await the 
report of the committee, and that, if our 
hostess has no objections, we reassemble 
at this place. 

The Hostess: I am sure I shall be 
glad to be of whatever assistance I can 
in the organization of the club. The la- 
dies are more than welcome to use the 
house. 

The Chair: Then if there is no fur- 
ther business the motion to adjourn is 
in order. 

Mrs. Blake (rising) : Mrs. Chairman, 
I move that we adjourn to meet at this 
place next Wednesday evening at eight 
o'clock. 

Miss Davenport: 
tion. 

The Chair: You have heard the mo- 
tion for adjournment. Ав the motion 
states the time and place for reconven- 
ing, it is not privileged and is debatable. 
It may be that a different time would be 
more convenient for some. Are there 
any remarks? (No response.) 

Тһе Chair (rising): АП in favor of 
adjourning, say "Aye." "Those opposed, 
"No." The Ayes have it and the meet- 
ing stands adjourned to meet at this 
place next Wednesday evening at eight 
o'clock. 


I second the mo- 


Committee Meeting. Before the 
gathering dispersed the members of the 
committee got together and agreed to 
meet at the home of Mrs. Blake the fol- 
lowing evening, Miss Smith agreeing to 
prepare а draft of the constitution in the 
meantime. 

They met the next evening as agreed. 
and, being seated, Mrs. Edwards said: 
"[ suppose our first duty is to select 
a chairman." 

Mrs. Blake: I hardly think that is 
necessary. Having been appointed first 
on the committee, you are its chairman 
until the committee sees fit to elect an- 
other. I think there is no need of that. 

Chairman: But at least we shall need 
a clerk. Who will you have for clerk? 
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Mrs. Blake: I nominate Miss Smith. 

Chairman: Miss Smith is nominated. 
Those in favor make it manifest by rais- 
ing the right hand. (The chairman and 
Mrs. Blake raise their hands.) Miss 
Smith is elected. 

Chairman: Has our clerk with her 
the draft of a constitution and by-laws 
which she so kindly offered to prepare? 
(Clerk produces draft.) Ah! That is 
very kind. I would suggest that the 
draft be first read through as a whole. 
(The draft is read.) The draft will now 
be read section by section. Amendments 
may be made to each section as read, so 
that at the conclusion it may be adopted 
as a whole. 

Тһе draft of the constitution is then 
read by sections, discussed informally, 
and various sections amended. The draft 
of the by-laws is treated in the same 
manner. 

Mrs. Blake: I move that the proposed 
constitution and by-laws as amended be 
reported favorably to the club and that 
the chairman be instructed to present the 


report. 
Clerk: І second the motion. 
Chairman: It is moved that the chair 


present the report. Are you ready for 
the question? Those in favor will say 
"Aye." Opposed, “No.” Тһе motion is 
carried. If there is no further business 
the committee will now rise. (No one 
objecting.) It is so ordered. 


Regular Organization. Note: The 
chairman should rise to put the question, 
but he may state motions sitting. А 
member should address the chair and 
secure recognition before speaking, ex- 
cept in seconding a motion. Hereafter 
it will be assumed that all conform to the 
rule, unless otherwise stated. 

The Chair (rapping): The meeting 
will please come to order. The first busi- 
ness in order will be the reading and 
approval of the minutes of the former 
meeting. (The clerk rises and reads 
the minutes.) Is there any objection to 
the minutes as read? 

Miss Davenport: Mrs. Chairman, I 
note one error. Тһе minutes state that 


adjournment was taken to 7:30 p. m. 
'The adjournment was to 8:00 p. m. 

The Chair: If there is no objection 
the minutes will be corrected accord- 
ingly. Are there any further objections? 
If not, the minutes will stand approved 
with the correction as indicated. 

Mrs. Edwards: Mrs. Chairman, your 
committee on constitution and by-laws 
is ready to report. 

The Chair: Ladies, will you receive 
the report? 

Miss Smith: Mrs. Chairman, I move 
that the report be received. (Seconded.) 

Тһе Chair: It has been moved and 
seconded that the report be received. 
Are there any remarks? "Those in favor 
will say “Aye.” Those opposed, “Хо.” 
'The motion is carried and the report is 
in order. 

Mrs. Edwards: Your committee ap- 
pointed at the preliminary meeting to re- 
port a constitution and by-laws would 
respectfully submit the following for 
your consideration. (Reads the proposed 
constitution and by-laws.) 

The Chair: Ladies, what will you do 
with the report? 

Miss Davenport: 
move its adoption. (Seconded.) 

Тһе Chair: It is moved and seconded 
that the report be adopted. Are you 
ready for the question? 

Mrs. Scott: Mrs. Chairman, it ap- 
pears to me the constitution needs some 
further correction before we adopt it. I 
am therefore opposed to adopting the 
report until we have gone over it section 
by section. 

Miss Davenport: Mrs. Chairman. T 
think the suggestion a good one and 
with the cónsent of the club will with- 
draw my motion. 

The Chair: If there is no obiection 
the motion to adopt the report may be 
withdrawn. 

Mrs. Scott: I move to take the report 
up seriatum. (Seconded.) 

The Chair: It is moved that the re- 
port be taken up seriatum, that is, sec- 
tion by section. Are there any remarks? 
All in favor of the motion will say 
“Aye.” Opposed, “Хо” The motion 


Mrs. Chairman, I 
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is carried. The clerk will read the first 
section of Article I. (The section is 
read.) 

Mrs. Scott: [ move to amend by in- 
serting the words "and Social" after the 
word "literary" in the second line. (Sec- 
onded.) 

Тһе Chair: It has been moved and 
seconded that the words “апа Social" 
shall be inserted after the word “Шег- 


ary" in the section, so that it shall read . 


“This Society shall be called the Ladies’ 
Literary and Social Club of Aurelia." 
(Motion discussed, put and carried.) 

In the same manner the constitution is 
read section by section to the end and 
various sections amended. Тһе by-laws 
are treated in the same manner. 

Miss Davenport: I move the adop- 
tion of the constitution as amended. 
(Seconded, put and carried.) 

The Chair: Now that a constitution 
has been adopted it will be necessary for 
all those to sign it who wish to become 
members. A motion to take a recess for 
that purpose is in order. 

Mrs. Scott: I move that a recess of 
ten minutes be taken to afford an oppor- 
tunity for signing the constitution. (Sec- 
onded.) 

The Chair: You have heard the mo- 
tion. Are you ready for the question? АП 
in favor of the motion will say “Ауе.” 
The contrary, “No.” Тһе Ayes have it. 
We will take a recess while the consti- 
tution is being signed. After all have 
signed, the Chair raps for order and an- 
nounces the adoption of by-laws as the 
next business in order. They аге dis- 
posed of in the same manner as the con- 
stitution, except that it is not necessary 
to sign them. А committee may have 
been appointed at the first meeting to 
nominate a list of permanent officers. If 
not, the committee is on motion ap- 
pointed at this stage of the proceedings, 
and it retires and prepares a list. 

When the Chair calls for the report 
of the nominating committee, its chair- 
man rises and says: “Mrs. Chairman, 
vour commitee on nominations has the 
honor to report as follows: For presi- 
dent, Mrs. №. D, ; for vice-president, Mrs. 


V. D.; for secretary, Mrs. C. S.; for 
treasurer, Miss М. P.; etc" (Hands 
list to Chair and takes seat.) 

Miss Smith: Mrs. Chairman, I move 
that the report of the committee be 
adopted. 

The Chair: The motion is not in or- 
der. Such a report cannot be adopted. 
The effect of an adoption would be to 
make the persons nominated the officers 
of the club, while the constitution re- 
quires that all officers shall be elected by 
ballot. 

Тһе Chair: You have heard the re- 
port of the committee on nominations. 
What is the further pleasure of the club? 

Mrs. Adams: While the selection 
made by the committee is satisfactory in 
most respects, our present clerk has per- 
formed the duties of her office in so 
commendable a manner that I think she 
should be retained as secretary. I there- 
fore nominate Miss Poole for permanent 
secretary. 

The Chair: Miss Poole is added to 
the list of those nominated for secretary. 
Are there any further nominations? 
(After a pause.) What is the further 
pleasure of the club? 

Miss Davenport: I move that the club 
now proceed to the election of permanent 
officers. 

The Chair: Do I hear a second? 
(Motion seconded.) 

It is moved and seconded that we pro- 
ceed to the election of permanent officers. 
Are you ready for the question? All in 
favor of the motion will say "Aye." 
Opposed, “No.” It is a vote. 

I will appoint as tellers Miss Smith 
and Miss Dickens, They will prepare 
blank ballots and distribute them among 
the members. (An interval.) Members 
will prepare their ballots for president. 
(Each writes his choice on a blank.) 
The tellers will collect the ballots and an- 
nounce the result. 

Tellers collect ballots and return to 
clerk’s table, where they are counted with 
the assistance of the- clerk and the re- 
sult announced to the chairman, who an- 
nounces the result to the club. (See 
paragraph on “Ballot” above.) 
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The Chair: Mrs. Darrow, having been 
elected president, will please take the 
chair as presiding officer of the club. 
(Two members escort her to the chair.) 

President: We will next proceed to 
the election of a vice-president. 

The vice-president and other officers 
are elected in the same manner as the 
president. 


Amendments. Аса meeting of the 
club at the first regular meeting in Octo- 
ber, the following motion was put: “Re- 
solvcd, that the secretary of the club be 
instructed as follows: 

Ist. To make arrangements for the 
renting of a hall for the use of this 
club. 

2nd. To provide for such hall proper 
seats at а cost not exceeding two hun- 
dred dollars, and 

3rd. To purchase insignia for the of- 
ficers of the club at a cost not exceeding 
seventy-five dollars." 

Mrs. Scott: I move to amend by 
striking out the words “this club" in the 
second line and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words "the public." 

President: The motion is not in order. 
The proposed amendment is not germane 
to the subject of the resolution. 

Miss Smith: I move to amend the 
second paragraph by inserting after the 
word "seats" the words "and other fur- 
niture." 

President: It has been moved to in- 
sert the words “апа other furniture" 
after the. word “seats” in the second 
paragraph. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? (Cries of "Question, Question.") 
(Motion put and carried.) 

Mrs. Adams: I move that the word 
"two" be stricken from the second para- 
graph and the word "three" inserted in 
lieu of it. (Put and carried.) 

Mrs. Dale: I move the substitution 
of the following for the third paragraph, 
namely, “3rd, To ascertain the cost of 
suitable regalia {ог the officers and mem- 
bers of the club, and report." (Stated, 
put and carried.) 

Mrs. Dale: I think the furniture 
should not cost more than the original 


figure, and I therefore also move that 
the word "three" in paragraph two of 
the resolution be stricken out and the 
word “two” inserted instead. 

President: The motion is out of or- 
der. It is not in order to strike out the 
exact words which have been inserted 
nor to insert the exact words which have 
been stricken out, both of which things 
are attempted in this motion. 

Are there any further amendments 
proposed? If not, the question is on 
the resolution as amended. The secre- 
tary will please read the resolution as 
amended. (Secretary reads.) Are you 
ready for the question? (Question put 
and carried.) 

Commitment 
Mrs. Dale: 


and Postponement. 
Mrs. President. 

President: Mrs. Dale. 

Mrs. Dale: I move the adoption of 
the following resolution: Resolved, that 
the secretary be instructed to purchase 
for the club library complete sets of the 
leading English and American poets, es- 
sayists and novelists, not to exceed one 
hundred volumes, bound in cloth, price 
not to exceed $150. 

Mrs. Smith: I second the motion. 

President: The question is on the 
adoption of the resolution. 

Miss Davenport: I move that the 


question be postponed indefinitely. (Sec- 
onded.) 
President: It is moved and seconded 


that the question be suppressed. 
Mrs. Scott: I move to amend the 
resolution by striking out the words “опе 


hundred volumes". and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words "twelve authors." 


President: It is moved to amend -the 
resolution by striking out the words "one 
hundred volumes" and inserting "twelve 
authors." 

Mrs. Adams: I move to amend the 
amendment by striking out "twelve" and 
inserting "fourteen." 

Miss Davenport: I move that the 
resolution be referred to a committee of 
seven, to be appointed by the chair. 

President: It is moved to refer the 
resolution to a committee of seven ap- 
pointed by the chair. 
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Mrs. Masters: . I move to amend so as 
to make the committee consist of five. 

Mrs. Hazlitt: I move that the com- 
mittee be instructed to communicate with 
Chicago houses as to prices. 

President: The motion not in order. 
Тһе matter of instructions must be left 
until after the matter of referring to a 
committee is decided. 

Miss Smith: I move that the question 
of referring to a committee be postponed 
for one week. 

President: It is moved to postpone 
for one week the motion to commit. The 
motion to postpone cannot be applied to 
the motion to commit alone, but extends 
to the main question. If carried, it 
postpones the main question. Are you 
ready for the question? АП in favor 
will make it manifest by saying "Aye." 
Opposed, “Хо.” Тһе motion islost. The 
next question in order is: Shall the res- 
olution be referred to a committee? Are 
you ready for the question? АП in favor 
of the motion will say "Ave." Those 
opposed will say "No." It is carried. 

Next as to the number of committee- 
men. Seven and three have been pro- 
posed. We will first vote on the largest 
number. (First vote fails,.and second 
vote for committee of three is carried.) 
The members of the committee will be 
named by the chair at a later time. A 
motion to instruct the committee is now 
in order. 

Mrs. Hazlitt: I move that the com- 
mittee be instructed to take up the mat- 
ter of prices with Chicago publishers. 

President: It is moved that the com- 
mittee be instructed to confer with Chi- 
cago publishers on prices. 

Mrs. Scott: I move to amend by add- 
ing the words “ascertaining prices for 
calf and half-calf as well as for cloth 
binding." 

President: It is moved to amend so 
as to require the committee to ascertain 
the cost of calf and half-calf bindings. 

Mrs. Adams: I move to amend the 
amendment so as to require the commit- 
tee to report at our next meeting. 

President: It is moved to amend the 
amendment by adding the words "and to 


report at our next meeting." Are you 
ready to vote? Those who favor the 
amendment to the amendment will sig- 
nify by saying "Aye." Contrary, "No." 
Itis carried. The question is now on the 
proposed amendment as amended. (Put 
and carried.) 

The question is now on the adoption 
of the proposed instructions as amended. 
Are there any remarks? АП in favor 
will say "Aye." Those opposed, “Хо.” 
The motion is lost. The Chair will ap- 
point as the committee Miss Davenport, 
Mrs. Scott and Miss Smith. 

Mrs. Dale: I fail to see the necessity 
of appointing a committee when the res- 
olution is lost. 

President: Тһе resolution is not lost. 
It was the motion to instruct the com- 
mittee which was defeated. 


Previous Question. Mrs. Hazlitt: 
Mrs. President, I move that a committee 
of three be appointed by the Chair to cat- 
alogue the library under instructions 
from the club, or, in the absence of such 
instructions, in accordance with their 
own judgment. 

President: It is moved that a commit- 
tee of three be appointed to catalogue 
the library under instructions from the 
club, or, in the absence of such instruc- 
tions, in accordance with their own judg- 
ment. 

Mrs. Dale: I move to amend by strik- 
ing out all the words following the word 
* club." 

President: It is moved to amend by 
striking out all the words following the 
word "club." Are there any remarks? 

Miss Smith: I move that the matter 
be referred to a committee of five, to 
report at our next meeting. 

You have heard the motion to submit 
the matter to a committee of five to re- 
port at our next meeting. Are there any 
remarks? 


Mrs. Hazlitt: I move the Previous 


Question. 
President: Тһе Previous Question 
has been moved and seconded. The 


question is, shall debate be now closed? 
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Mrs. Dale: I wish to speak briefly 
on the question before it is put to a vote. 

President: The member is out of or- 
der. No debate is permissible while the 
Previous Question is pending. АП in 
favor of the closing of debate will make 
it manifest. АП opposed. It is not a 
vote; the motion for the Previous Ques- 
tion being lost, the motion to refer to a 
committee is open to debate. 

Debate on Motion to Commit. Pres- 
ident: Ladies, are you ready for the 
question? (Cries of "Question, Ques- 
tion.") Ав many as are in favor of re- 
ferring the motion to a committee will 
say "Aye." Those opposed will say 
"No." "The motion is lost. 

Mrs. Hazlitt: I call for the previous 
question on the motion to amend, which 
I believe is now in order. (Seconded.) 

President: Тһе previous question is 
moved. Shall the main question be now 
put? Those in favor wil! say "Aye." 
Opposed, "No." The Ayes have it. The 
previous question is ordered. All in 
favor of striking out that part of the 
motion following the word “club” will 
say "Aye." Those opposed, “No.” The 
motion is carried. The question now 
recurs upon the original motion as 
amended, that is, with the portion fol- 
lowing the word "club" omitted. The 
proposition is now open for discussion. 

Mrs. Dale: Mrs. President. Until 
our library is much more extensive than 
it is at present, I think it would be use- 
ess to— 

Mrs. Hazlitt: Mrs. President, I rise 
to a point of order. 

President: The member will please 
state the point. 

Mrs. Hazlitt: The question is not 
open to debate. The Previous Question 
is still pending. 

President: The point is not well 
taken. The member in moving the Pre- 
vious Question restricted her motion to 
the amendment. In such case, the Pre- 
vious Question, if allowed, is exhausted 
on the amendment. The debate may con- 
tinue. 

Mrs. Scott: It is getting late, and we 
have considerable other business to dis- 


pose of; I therefore -move that debate 
on the pending motion shall close at ten 
o'clock. 

President: It is moved and seconded 
that debate close at ten o'clock. АП who 
favor the motion will say “Aye.” Op- 
posed, "No." Тһе motion is carried. 
Debate may continue until ten, when the 
question will be put. 


Reconsideration. At the club's first 
meeting in September it was decided to 
give a "Lowell" program on the last 
Wednesday in October. At the second 
regular meeting in September, Mrs. Dale, 
who thinks the plan inconsiderate, moves 
to reconsider. 

Mrs. Dale: Mrs. President. I move 
a reconsideration of the action of the 
club at our last meeting, relative to the 
giving of a "Lowell" program. 

President: Only one who voted with 
the prevailing side may move for recon- 
sideration; how was your vote cast? 

Mrs. Dale: I voted with the prevail- 


ing side. 
President: А motion is made to re- 
consider. Does it meet with a second? 


(Seconded.) Are you ready? (Limited 
debate on advisability of reopening ques- 
tion.) As many as favor reconsideration 
will say “Ауе.” Those opposed, “Хо.” 
It is carried. The vote is reconsidered 
and the question is again before you for 
discussion. 


Questions of Order. Mrs. Adams: 
Mrs. President. I move that a dance be 
given three weeks from tonight to raise 
funds for the benefit of the club. 

President: It is moved that a dance 
be given three weeks from tonight for 
the benefit of this club. 

Mrs. Hazlitt: I move that the con- 
sideration of the measure be postponed 
for two weeks. 


President: It is moved to postpone 
for two weeks. Are you ready? 
Mrs. Scott: I move that the matter 


be referred to a committee of— 

Miss Smith: Mrs. President, I rise to 
a point of order. The motion to commit 
is not in order, since the motion to post- 
pone is pending. 
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President: Тһе point is well taken. 
The motion to commit is not in order. 
Are you ready to vote on the motion to 
postpone? (Motion put; lost.) 

Mrs. Scott: I renew my motion to 
refer the matter to a committee consist- 
ing of the president, vice-president and 
secretary. 

President: You hear the motion. 
What will you do with it? 

Miss Smith: (without rising): I see 
no reason why the club cannot pass on 
the matter itself. 

Miss Davenport: Mrs. President, I 
rise to a question of order. 

President: Will Miss 
please state her question? 

Miss Davenport: Тһе point I wish 
to make is that the last speaker did not 
rise to address the Chair. 

President: Тһе point is well taken. 
A member should always rise to address 
the Chair. 

Miss Smith (rising): I stand cor- 
rected. I am opposed to a committee of 
the composition indicated. I think the 
whole club shouid participate in getting 
up the dance. 

Mrs. Scott 

Mrs. Hazlitt President. 

President: Mrs. Scott. 

Mrs. Dale: I rise to a pont of order. 


Davenport 


(rising at once): Mrs. 


President: State your point of or- 
der, please. 

Mrs. Dale: Mrs. Hazlitt rose before 
Mrs. Scott. 

President: The Chair saw both mem- 


bers arise and they rose at the same 


time. The Chair recognized Mrs. Scott 
and will abide by its decision. \ 
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_ I want to refer to the importance in this day of giv- 
ing our teachers and of having them communicate to 
their pupils the proper sense of the responsibility of 


citizenship in this country. 


patriotic songs sung * 


It is not enough to have 


* Study of civics, the 


knowledge of the actual operation of our government, 


is most important. 


—Justice Hughes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Need of Legal Knowledge 


An apology for the inclusion of a 
chapter on business law in this course 
of studies is scarcely necessary, for noth- 
ing 1s more essential to business success 

.than a knowledge of those rules which 
underlie commercial transactions, pre- 
scribe the necessary formalities and de- 
fine the rights and obligations of public 
intercourse. Ignorance of the law and 
the consesquent blunders and mistakes, 
will, at the very least, lead to loss of 
repute and diminish credit. But this is 
the least of its evils. It exposes one to 
the intrigues of the unscrupulous, the 
confidence man, to use a homely ex- 
pression—the fellow who has an ax to 
grind. It is unfortunate, but alas too 
true, that, as our civilization has in- 
creased in complexity, the number of 
those who make of the law a shield to 
cover their dishonest purposes and a 
sword whereby to strike down the un- 
wary, has also increased. We venture 
the assertion that there is not a reader 
of these pages who cannot recall a friend 
or acquaintance who has been undone 
because of his or her ignorance of the 
law. And even if this were not so, the 
vast amount of money annually expended 
in useless litigation forms a sufficient 
reason why everyone should make it a 
point to acquire that minimum of knowl- 
edge which will enable him to avoid the 
"pitfalls of the law." 


Reasons for General Ignorance 


When we consider the importance of 
a knowledge of law to success in busi- 
ness, the great advance in general intel- 
ligence and the increased facilities for 
acquiring a knowledge of the subject, 
the prevailing ignorance of legal princi- 
ples is astounding. But if we look a 
little closer the reason is apparent. 


The average man imagines the law to 
be what it seems, a refined system of 
quibbling, a bottomless slough of chi- 
canery. To him the law consists of 
barbarous Latin and more barbarous 
French; of the court slang of lawyers 
and judge, which he fails to see is merely 
assumed, consciously or unconsciously, 
to impress the laity ; and of the hundreds 
upon hundreds of law reports. He is 
blissfully ignorant that the latter consist 
for the most part of endless repetitions 
of the same principles. Не sees but the 
vestments of the law and not the law 
itself ; and he imagines it to be infinitely 
complex. 


Simplicity of the Law 


Know then, dear reader, that the mat- 
ter in hand, business law, when divested 
of all its trappings, is infinitely simple, 
so simple as to be within the grasp of 
everyone. It is not even a science, as 
it is sometimes called, but is merely the 
application of reason to the ordinary 
affairs of business life. It is in this light 
that we shall endeavor to treat it in the 
following pages, stating the principal 
rules of law governing everyday busi- 
ness transactions, and following іп each 
case with the reason for the rule. This 
will serve to impress the rule upon the 
mind. 


Definition and Field of Law 


Law is defined as a rule of action to 
which something or someone is amenable. 
Philosophers anciently disputed as to 
whether or not there were cases where 
there was no law, and chance ruled su- 
preme; but it is now generally admitted 
that the reign of law, whether in the 
material or the spiritual sphere, is uni- 
versal. Thus we have, in an ascending 
scale, physical, biological, social and 
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moral law. But these are not forms of 
law of which a court of justice will take 
cognizance. Even in case of a breach 
of the moral law or the social law, the 
remedy must be sought in the “forum of 
conscience," or of society, as the case 
may be. 

Yet another set of rules, known as in- 
ternational law, governs sovereign states 
in their intercourse. In their relations 
with one another states are presumed to 
conduct themselves as moral beings ; but, 
as sovereign states acknowledge no su- 
periors, courts cannot originally sit in 
judgment upon breaches of international 
law, which is binding only upon the 
“conscience of nations." 

There are other systems of law which 
are binding only upon those who volun- 
tarily submit thereto. Such are mari- 
time law, military law, ecclesiastical law 
and parliamentary law, which govern 
mariners, soldiers, churches and assem- 
blies. Our field has now narrowed 
down to 


Municipal Law 


Municipal law is that body of rules 
promulgated by the supreme power in a 
state directing that which shall be done 
and prohibiting those things which are 
not deemed proper. It is that law which 
is administered by the public officers and 
courts of the land, and it constitutes, in 
the thought of the average man, the 
whole of "the law." 

The municipal law consists of four 
general heads: (1) constitutional law, 
(2) administrative law, (3) criminal law 
and (4) private law. . 

Constitutional law includes those fund- 
amental rules which fix the relations of 
the different departments of government, 
establish the spheres of central and local 
government and prescribe the rights of 
citizens. 

Administrative law consists of those 
rules enacted by the legislatures, pre- 
scribing the powers and duties of public 
officers, the methods of conducting elec- 
tions, the raising of taxes and, generally, 
the conduct of all matters of a public 


nature. Constitutional and administra- 
tive law together constitute “civics,” 
which is treated elsewhere. 

The criminal law consists of rules pro- 
hibiting the commission of acts inimical 
to the welfare of society, and providing 
penalties for the breach thereof. In 
barbarous conditions of society it consti- 
tuted the major part of the law, but 
with the growth of intelligence and 
morality it affects a progressively de- 
creasing portion of the community. This 
brings us to private law. 

Private law, as the name indicates, is 


* that portion of the municipal or national 


law which regulates private individuals 
in their intercourse with one another. 
As this intercourse is, from the legal 
point of view, practically confined to ques- 
tions involving property, contracts and 
trusts (other matters being relegated to 
the social and moral spheres), the field 
of private law is practically conterminous 
with a study of persons, property, con- 
tracts, trusts and court practice. А sixth 
branch of private law deals with torts, 
or private wrongs not arising from 
breach of contract, such as slander, se- 
duction, trespass and assault. 


Field of Business Law 


Business or commercial law is not logi- 
cally a separate branch of law. It is 
merely the study of those more general 
principles of private law, a knowledge 
of which is most useful in connection 
with ordinary business transactions. It 
is not concerned with trusts, torts and 
court procedure, for these are not mat- 
ters of everyday occurrence with the 
business man, but it includes most, 
though not all, of the law of contracts 
and property, and much of the law of 
persons. 


Divisions of the Subject 


For convenience of study and refer- 
ence the subject is divided into eight 
parts or units, as follows: Part One, 
Contracts; Part Two, Agency; Part 
Three, Negotiable Instruments; Part 
Four, Sales of Personal Property; Part 
Five, Bailments; Part Six, Partnership; 
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Part Seven, Corporations; Part Eight, 
Real Property. Each part is divided 
into general divisions and each division 
into subdivisions, so that the reader may 
have no trouble in finding at a glance the 


particular topic he desires. Тһе division 
into topics also enables the reader to 
learn at a glance the relation of the topic 
he is reading to the unit in which it 
occurs. 


PART ONE 


CONTRACTS 


Definition and Elements 


Many definitions of contract have been 


framed, none of which is satisfactory; - 


but perhaps the clearest statement is that 
a contract is an agreement entered into 
in the course of business which creates 
a binding obligation. There are many 
agreements besides business agreements. 
For instance, a man may agree not to 
reveal a matter within his knowledge 
which would tend to bring another into 
ill repute. Such an agreement is not in 
the course of business, is not a contract 
and is enforceable only in the forum of 
conscience. Or if a gentleman agree 
to take a lady to the theater, and then 
break his word, she has no remedy. This 
is a social and not a business matter, 
and the penalty he must pay, if any, is 
social ostracism or a “cut,” not legal 
damages. 

Nor are all business agreements en- 
forceable, for to constitute a contract the 
agreement must possess the following 
elements: (1) It must be made by com- 
petent parties; (2) there must be an offer 
by one party and an acceptance by the 
other; (3) real assent; (4) the object 
must be legal; and (5) there must be 
either a consideration, or a certain form 
observed. Let us take these elements 
up in order. 


PARTIES 


Since the effect of entering into a con- 
tract is to bind the parties to the per- 
formance of its terms and to the pay- 
ment of damages for failure to do so, 
it would not do to permit everyone to 
enter into contracts. Hence the law 
casts the mantle of protection. about 


minors, insane persons and drunkards. 
Minors and insane persons may make 
binding contracts only as to necessaries ; 
that is, food and lodging, clothing, medi- 
cine and medical services and schooling. 
These are necessaries only as they are 
commensurate with the person's station 
in life, and, even though necessaries, no 
more can be recovered for them than 
their reasonable value, irrespective of 
what the minor or insane person prom- 
ised to рау; if the minor is already sup- 
plied with sufficient necessaries, no arti- 
cle which may be supplied will be con- 
sidered a necessary. 


Ratification by Incompetent Party 


Contracts other than those for neces- 
saries are not binding upon the incom- 
petent party (though they are on the 
other party), who may disaffirm them at 
any time, either before or after attaining 
majority or recovering his reason. But 
until disaffirmed the contract is not void, 
but merely voidable; it may be ratified 
upon the incompetent person's becoming 
competent to contract. In disaffirming a 
contract the incompetent person must 
return the money or other benefits re- 
ceived under it, if still under his control ; 
but if he has squandered them, he may 
nevertheless disaffirm. 

According to common law married 
women could not contract, but this dis- 
ability has been removed by statute in 
most cases. In many states, however, 
the power of husband and wife to make 
binding contracts with each other is 
denied. Minors and insane persons are 
favored by the. law, but not drunkards. 
And so.a drunken person may be held 
upon his contract unless the intoxication 
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was of such degree as to drown memory, 
judgment and reason, or was induced by 
the other party as part of a scheme to 
defraud. 


OFFER TO CONTRACT 


Given competent parties, a contract 
springs into existence where one party 
makes an offer with intent to be legally 
bound, which the other party duly ac- 
cepts with like intent; for there must be 
"a meeting of the minds" of parties. 
The offer must be definite in its terms, 
for an acceptance cannot be predicated 
upon generalities. Suppose, for instance, 
A says, "I will sell you my farm.” Неге 
there are no definite terms; nothing to 
fix the price. There is nothing which 
can be definitely accepted. But if I offer 
to sell and deliver 50 bushels of potatoes 
at a certain place, this may be accepted, 
for it will be presumed that the market 
price was intended as a part of the 
offer. 

The offer must not only be definite, 
but it must be made in earnest. Тһе law 
will not enforce an offer made in jest. 
If Smith were to offer Brown $1000 for 
an ordinary yellow dog, Brown could 
not by accepting bind Smith. 


Interval Between Offer and Accept- 
ance 


If immediately upon the making of the 
offer the other party accepts, the con- 
tract is complete—the parties are bound 
with “the chain of the law." But more 
often acceptance is delayed. Тһе offer 
fixes a definite time for acceptance, in 
which case it may be accepted any time 
within such period; or no time is fixed, 
when a reasonable time to accept is un- 
derstood. But this rule is subject to the 
condition that the offer may be with- 
drawn at any time before acceptance. 


Promise to Keep Offer Open 


Though the person making an offer has 
promised to keep it open a certain time, 
he is not bound by the promise, except 
as hereafter stated, for it would be un- 
just to hold him so long as the other 


party is not bound, which he is not until 
he accepts. If, however, the parties 
have contracted that the offer shall re- 
main open a certain time, the offeror 
cannot withdraw the offer. Such a case 
arises where the offeror agrees to keep 
the offer open in consideration of a cer- 
tain sum, which is paid by the other 
party. Such a contract is called an op- 
tion contract. 


ACCEPTANCE 


The acceptance must be unqualified 
and identical in terms with the offer. 
Suppose A offers to sell his horse to B 
for $100 in cash, and B replies that he 
will give his note for $100, payable in 
30 days. This is no acceptance, but is 
in reality a new offer, which, if A ac- 
cepts, becomes binding. But if he does 
not accept, B cannot conclude a contract 
by accepting the original offer. His 
counter-offer was, in legal effect, a rejec- 
tion thereof. 

Acceptance may be by mere assent to 
the terms of the offer, or by the doing 
of an act which the offeror has promised 
to reward; but in either case the accept- 
ance must be brought to the knowledge 
of the offeror ; otherwise he is not bound. 

In ancient times all acceptances were 
made by word of mouth, but today the 
offer is often made by mail or telegraph, 
and the acceptance made in the same 
manner. This complicates matters some- 
what. Isan offer accepted when a letter 
or telegram is posted or delivered to 
the telegraph company, or when it is 
received by the offeror? There must be 
a rule somewhere, and so the law holds 
that the postal department or express 
company is the agent of the offeror and 
the acceptance dates from the moment 
of delivery of the acceptance to either 
of such agencies. If, after such de- 
livery, the party changes his mind and 
attempts to serve notice of rejection, he 
is too late. For instance, if B posts a 
letter accepting A’s offer, and then re- 
lenting sends a telegram rejecting the 
offer, though the telegram reach A be- 
fore the letter, B is nevertheless bound. 
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REALITY OF ASSENT 


Where a definite offer has been duly 
accepted a contract arises. But it is not 
necessarily binding. То make it so the 
assent to its terms must be real, not 
merely formal. Тһа is, the minds of 
the parties must meet not only in appear- 
ance, but in fact. Mistake on the part 
of both parties, or the fraud, misrepre- 
sentation, duress or undue influence of 
one party, may be such as to render the 
offer and acceptance a mere sham. In 
the following paragraphs we will con- 
sider these vitiating elements in detail. 


Mistake 


Mutual mistake of the parties as to 
essential matters renders the contract 
void. Suppose, for instance, A offers 
to sell B his ox "Buck" for $50. B 
accepts, but it apears that A had two 
oxen of that name, and that he meant 
one while B intended the other. There 
is no contract, for the minds of the 
parties did not meet. 

Again, suppose a man offers to sell 
another a horse which at the time, un- 
known to either party, is dead. There 
is no contract, for the subject matter 
with regard to which they purpose to 
treat is not in existence. 

But where one party is mistaken as 
to certain facts, and there has been no 
unfair advantage taken of him by the 
other party, he is bound notwithstanding 
the mistake. А person who signs a writ- 
ten instrument without taking the trouble 
to examine it, cannot ordinarily plead 
that he misunderstood its terms. The 
law expects a man to take ordinary pre- 
cautions in business transactions, and he 
must suffer for mistakes induced by his 
own negligence. 


Fraud 


This is a term we are all familiar with ; 
yet it is not easy to define. But perhaps 
we will be safe in saying that fraud con- 
sists in a false statement knowingly made 
as to a material fact, made for the pur- 


pose of inducing a contract, and which 
the other party relies on. 

Note that it is a statement of fact. 
Mere expressions of opinion, predictions 
or “puffing” do not constitute fraud. If 
I say, "That horse will live 20 years," 
there is no fraud though I do not believe 
the horse will live so long. But if I 
say, “This watch case is solid gold,” at 
the same time knowing it to be merely 
gold-washed, the statement is fraudulent. 

The false statement must be relied 
upon by the other party, or it will not 
constitute a defense. If he said, *I don't 
care whether the case is solid gold or not, 
I will give you $10 for it," he is bound 
notwithstanding the false statement. 

In certain cases silence constitutes 
fraud, or what is called fraudulent con- 
cealment. If a party by his conduct 
purposely leads the other party astray 
so that he does not ascertain a fact, or, 
being in a superior position of knowl- 
edge or standing in a relation of trust 
toward the other, makes no disclosure, 
his silence is fraudulent. Thus if I sell 
B a cow knowing her to have a secret 
disease, it is fraud; but the sale of a 
blind horse is not fraudulent, for an ex- 
amination of the horse's eyes would have 
shown the defect. 


Misrepresentation 


A misrepresentation is fraudulent only 
when made with knowledge of its falsity. 
Fraudulent misrepresentations have been 
considered. But a party may make a 
misrepresentation in good faith; that is, 
in the belief that it is true. That is 
what is ordinarily known in law as mis- 
representation. Тһе effect of an inno- 
cent misrepresentation is, in general, the 
same as that of deliberate fraud—it 
renders the contract voidable at the in- 
stance of the other party. And this for 
two reasons: a party should not make 
representations as to matters to induce 
another to agree to a contract unless he 
is certain of the truth of what he says, 
and, in the second place, it would ordi- 
narily be difficult to prove that the party 
knew his statement to be false. 
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Duress 


A contract is said to be secured by 
duress where it 15 secured by force or 
threats. Where so secured, the will of 
the party from whom it is secured being 
overcome, it is manifest that there has 
been no real assent upon his part. Thus, 
if one's consent is obtained by imprison- 
ing him or threatening to imprison him, 
or by injury or threat of injury to his 
person or property, he is not bound. 

But mere persuasion, however constant 
or persistent, does not constitute duress. 


Undue Influence 


Undue influence may arise in either 
of two cases: first, as to a person in dis- 
tress or great necessity, or physically or 
mentally weak; and second, where one 
party occupies a superior position as to 
another, as in the various family rela- 
tionships and those of guardian and 
ward, attorney and client, and physician 
and patient. In the first instance, if it 
appears that the mind of the one labor- 
ing at a disadvantage was overcome by 
improper influence of the other, he may 
disaffirm the contract; while in the sec- 
ond case it is presumed that undue in- 
fluence was used and it rests upon the 
person in the superior position to show 
an absence of such influence. 

It does not matter that a contract is 
unfair and hard, if the party at a dis- 
advantage exercises his own free will 
and judgment. Argument and pleading 
do not in themselves constitute undue 
influence; there must be some advan- 
tage taken of the party's influence. 


LEGALITY OF OBJECT 


The thing which the parties contract 
to do must be lawful. The law, of 
course, could not encourage lawbreak- 
ing by holding otherwise. We will con- 
sider the more important illegal agree- 
ments. They are as follows: 


Wager Agreements 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that gambling agreements and “bets” are 


unenforceable; and that in most states 
money lost in gaming cannot be recov- 
ered. In many states gambling in fu- 
tures is specifically inhibited by the 
statute. Insurance contracts, also, are 
wagering agreements and illegal, unless 
the insured has an insurable interest. 


Usurious Contracts 


Interest is that reasonable percentage 
of the face of a loan of money which 
may be charged for its use. The bor- 
rower is at a disadvantage as compared 
with the lender, who often takes advan- 
tage of his necessity to impose an ex- 
orbitant rate. То prevent this, most 
states have by statute fixed a maximum 
lawful rate. The statutes of the various 
states differ as to the penalty for exceed- 
ing the maximum rate, or "charging 
usury," as it is called; in some states 
the penalty is forfeiture of all interest ; 
in others, double the interest charged, 
and in still others forfeiture of the entire 
debt, both principal and interest. Тһе 
matter of interest is further considered 
in connection with the subject of bills 
and notes (page 3943). 

The practice of taking usury is chiefly 
confined to those engaged in the busi- 
ness of making "short loans" on per- 
sonal security. Many devices are em- 
ployed to cover up the real nature of the 
transaction and make it appear that the 
legal rate has not been exceeded. The 
reader is warned to beware of such 
practices. Aside from the question of 
morals, and the public odium which 
attaches to the business, courts of 
justice regard it with extreme disfavor 
end will scent usury afar off. 

The table on the next page gives the 
legal and maximum rates of interest for 
the various states of the United States 
and the provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada. 


, Agreements in Restraint of Trade 


These are such as tend to interfere 
with the right of either party to engage 
in a particular business or calling. Such 
agreements are commonly made where 
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a business is sold out, the seller agree- 
ing not to engage in such business with- 
in a certain locality for a certain time. 
In so far as the conditions are reason- 
able they are binding. Thus the agree- 
ment of A in selling a retail grocery 
store at Springfield, Ill., not to engage 
in the grocery business at Springfield for 
ten years is binding, since otherwise the 
purchaser of A's "good will" would 


to regulate output, prices, etc. Such con- 
tracts are illegal. 


Sunday Contracts 


At common law such contracts were 
legal, but they have been quite generally 
forbidden by statute. The statutes of the 
different states differ widely, however, 
on this subject. In some a contract made 


INTEREST TABLE 


























Maxi- Maxi- 
State or Province ies mum | Penalty |State or Province Toon mum  |Penalty 
е Rate are Rate 

Alabama ......... 8 8 a [Nevada .......... 7 Neil ЕТСЕ 
Alberta .......... 5 * 5 ЕТТЕР New Brunswick.. 5 * C КУТО 
Alaska .......... 8 12 a |New Hampshire.. 6 6 d 
Arizona ......... 6 al ВИСТЕ efus New Jersey....... 6 6 a 
Arkansas ........ 6 10 c |New Mexico...... 6 12 b 
British Columbia. 5 * New York........ 5 6 c 
California ....... 7 * North Carolina... 6 6 a 
Colorado ........ 8 * .|North Dakota.... 7 12 a 
Connecticut ...... 6 ж Nova Scotia...... 5 И estesa 
Delaware ........ 6 6 c (Оһо ..... baste: 6 8 e 
Dist. of Columbia. 6 0 а |Oklahoma ....... 7 12 a 
Florida еж» vo 8 10 a |Ontario .......... 5 Ж etsi 
Georgia ......... 7 8 Do- (Огевоһ%55%552 6 10 c 
Idalo ......25 22 7 12- «ew Pennsylvania .... 6 6 КЕЛГІСІ 
Illinois .......... 5 7 a  |Prince Edw. Island 5 Же Usi. 
Indiana .......... 6 8 e Quebec .......... 5 M mates eke 
TOW tix ire ЗУ 6 8 a Rhode Island..... о mot "КЫ 
Kansas «ee vere 6 10 d  |Saskatchewan .... 5 * dettceecs 
Kentucky ........ 6 6 b [South Carolina... 7 Өк Бозым 
Louisiana ........ 5 8 a |South Dakota.... 7 12 a 
Maine ........... 0 XS [ian eiii Tennessee ....... а 6- b 
Manitoba ........ 5 ж? ева we VONAGE аео а 10 а 
Maryland ........ 6 6 b о 1 sss ed is S Ж Козуке 
Massachusetts..... 6 EC deris Vermont ........ 6 6 b 
Michigan ........ 5 7. а |Virginia ......... 6 6 a 
Minnesota ....... 6 10 c  |Washington ...... 6 р ВИ 
Mississippi ...... 6 10 a |West Virginia.... 6 6 b 
Missouri ........ 6 8 aa (Wisconsin ....... 6 10 a 
Montana ........ 8 ЖТ Wyoming ....... 8 12 a 
Nebraska ....... 7 10 











EXPLANATION OF TABLE 


(*) Any rate may be charged by agreement; no usury law. 
(b) Usury forfeits excess over maximum rate. 
(d) Forfeits double the excess over maximum rate. 


terest. 
interest. 
est over legal rate. 


obtain nothing. But an agreement by A 
not to engage in the business anywhere 
within the state would be unreasonable 
and void, the store not drawing custom 
throughout the state. 

A second sort of restraint of trade 
arises where several competitors agree 


(a) Usury forfeits all in- 
(c) Usurer forfeits principal and 
(e) Forfeits excess of inter- 


on Sunday is voidable; in others a con- 
tract to be performed on Sunday is void- 
able, no matter when made. The safe 
course is to do no business on Sunday. 
Do not try to defeat the statute by 
subterfuge. To antedate or postdate a 
contract signed on Sunday is dangerous. 
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Leave the matter of execution for Mon- 
day. 


FORMS OF CONTRACTS 


Contracts may be implied or they may 
be express. Suppose you walk into a 
barber shop, sit down and are shaved. 
You have said nothing about the price 
of a shave; have not even asked to be 
shaved. But you have permitted the 
barber to shave you. You have made 
an implied contract to pay the "reason- 
able value of the services." 

Express contracts are of three kinds: 
(1) oral contracts; (2) contracts in 
writing, not under seal; and (3) sealed 
instruments. 

Unless the law otherwise provides, 
any contract may be made orally. Con- 
tracts conveying real property are gen- 
erally required to be under seal. The 
matter of seals will be treated in con- 
nection with the subject of deeds (page 
3964). Bonds and powers of attorney 
are also required to be under seal. 

A number of other contracts are re- 
quired to be in writing by the Statute 
of Frauds, though not required to be 
sealed. 


STATUTE OF FRAUDS 


By the statute the following contracts 
must be in writing, or there must be 
some note or memorandum of the con- 
tract signed by the party to be held, or 
his agent; namely, (1) the promise of 
an executor or administrator to answer 
damages out of his own estate; (2) a 
promise to answer for the debt or de- 
fault of another; (3) a promise made in 
consideration of marriage; (4) a con- 
tract for the sale of any interest in land. 

Note that the statute does not require 
that the contract shall be set forth in a 
formal writing. Any memoranda or 
other writings which clearly showed the 
essential points agreed upon would be 
sufficient. The memoranda often consist 
of correspondence between the parties. 


Promise to Answer for Debt or Default 


Such a promise is what is called in 
ordinary language an agreement to guar- 


antee payment. Thus if A says to C, 
"Let B have what groceries he wants, 
and if he doesn't pay you I will," this 
is a guaranty of B's debt, and to be bind- 
ing must be evidenced in writing. But if 
A says, "Furnish B 50 dollars’ worth 
of groceries and charge to my account," 
there is no guaranty, for А agrees to pay 
in any event, and so this latter promise 
need not be in writing. 


Contracts Relative to Land 


The statute requires that contracts 
relative to any interest in land (except- 
ing short leases) must be in writing. 
This includes not only contracts of sale, 
but mortgages, right-of-way agreements, 
sale of house to be removed from the 
land, etc. It does not apply to annual 
crops, which, though standing, may be 
sold by oral contract. The statute gener- 
ally provides that a lease for one year 
or less need not be in writing. 


Contract for Sale of Goods 


Another section of the original Eng- 
lish Statute of Frauds. provided that по 
contract for the sale of goods, of the 
value of ten pounds or more, should be 
enforceable unless there were: (1) a 
memorandum signed by the party to be 
charged, or (2) a part payment (to “bind 
the bargain") or (3) a delivery or part 
delivery, accepted. 

This section has been reenacted in 
most of the American states, the mini- 
mum value being generally fixed at $50, 
though in some states it is placed much 
lower. 


CONSIDERATION 


If I have promised to do something 
for B “for nothing," there is no con- 
tract, for he has neither given me any- 
thing in return, nor done anything for 
me, nor promised to give or to do. In 
other words, he has suffered no detri- 
ment by accepting my promise; hence 
the law will not compel me to abide by 
it. But if my promise had been condi- 
tioned upon a promise by him to pay me 
$10, the latter promise would constitute 
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a sufficient consideration for my promise 
and render the agreement binding. 


Adequacy of Consideration 


The law requires only that there shall 
be a consideration. As between the par- 
ties it will not, in the absence of a fraud, 
inquire whether the consideration was 
adequate. Parties must make their own 
bargains and be their own judges as to 
what is adequate. But where the rights 
of creditors of either party are involved 
gross inadequacy of consideration may 
lead to a presumption of fraud. 


ASSIGNMENT 


We have seen how an agreement be- 
tween two parties, if supported by a 
sufficient consideration, becomes a bind- 
ing contract, under which mutual rights 
and obligations arise. Now it may hap- 
pen that one or the other of the parties 
for some reason desires to transfer his 
rights or obligations to another. Thus, 
A may have contracted with B to do a 
week's work for $15. To do the work 
is his obligation or duty; to receive the 
sum of $15 in payment therefor is his 
right. Now A may be taken ill so that 
it becomes necessary for him to procure 
another to perform the services in his 
stead; or perhaps he has performed the 
contract, but, being indebted to C, author- 
izes the latter to receive his wages of 
B. In the former case he assigns an 
obligation, in the latter a right. 


What May Be Assigned 


Any right acquired under a contract 
may be assigned, except a right to per- 
sonal services. For instance, a party may 
assign his rights to wages to become 
due him. But everyone is entitled to 
choose for whom he will work, and when 
a party has contracted to labor for a 
given party the latter cannot by an as- 
signment place another employer in his 
stead. 

Obligations cannot as a rule be as- 
signed, since they ordinarily involve the 
personal skill, credit or judgment of the 


party obligated, and it would be unrea- 
sonable to permit him to substitute in 
his stead one not possessing such quali- 
ties. If I contract with an honest and 
capable man to perform certain services 
for me, I am entitled to his services, and 
he cannot force upon me those of a dis- 
honest or incapable substitute. But if no 
such personal elements are involved an 
obligation may be assigned. 


Effect of Assignment 


Now let us consider the effect of the 
assignment upon the three parties inter- 
ested ; namely, the assignor, or one mak- 
ing the assignment, the assignee, or one 
to whom it 15 made, and the other party 
to the original contract. 

The assignor of an obligation con- 
tinues responsible for the due perform- 
ance of the contract. Thus if B rents 
a house of A he remains liable for the 
rent though he assigns the lease to C. 
But the assignor of a right loses all 
interest in the contract. 

The assignee is said to "step into his 
assignor's shoes." That is, his rights are 
precisely the same as those of the as- 
signor. Any defense which the other 
party might urge against the assignor 
may be urged against him. Thus his 
rights differ from those of a holder of 
commercial paper, who often takes a 
better title than his transferrer. 

An assignment of a right may be made 
either with or without the knowledge 
of the other party (the debtor). If 
brought to his knowledge, the debtor is 
bound to recognize the assignment and 
pay to the assignee; but if not, he is at 
liberty to settle with the assignor. He 
may treat with the latter with perfect 
safety until notified of the assignment. 
It is evident from this that an assignee 
should see that the debtor is promptly 
notifed. He has only himself to blame 
if he is undone by the assignor. 


Form of and Consideration for 
Assignment 


No particular form is required. A 
simple contract, note or draft is gen- 
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erally assigned by making an indorse- 
ment of the following nature: 

*For value received I hereby assign all 
my right, title and interest in and to the 
within instrument to C. D. (signed) A. B." 

If an assignment has been executed, 
that is, fully carried out, it is immaterial 
that there was no consideration. But a 
mere promise to make an assignment, 
unexecuted, is not binding where there 
is no consideration. This is upon the 
general principle that a person is not 
bound to respect his gift so long as it 
has not been fully executed. 


DISCHARGE OF CONTRACTS 


By the discharge of a contract we 
mean the extinguishment of the obliga- 
tions so that no further liability exists 
thereunder. Discharge may arise from: 
(1) performance, (2) tender of per- 
formance, (3) breach by renunciation, 
(4) alteration of instrument, (5) agree- 
ment or (6) by operation of law. 


Discharge by Performance 


Performance, being the purpose of the 
contract, is of course the ordinary 
method of discharge. Formerly the 
courts held that only a literal perform- 
ance of the terms of the contract would 
entitle the party to a discharge, but in 
late cases it has been held, with more 
justice, that where the details are numer- 
ous and complex, a party need show only 
a "substantial performance" in good 
faith, a proper deduction being made for 
any departure. 

Stipulation for Satisfaction. It is 
quite common for persons overanxious 
to strike a bargain or overconfident in 
their own skill or the integrity of the 
other party, to stipulate to perform to 
the other’s “satisfaction.” This is a fool- 
ish thing to do. It is encouraging the 
other party to reject the performance. 
And yet such a stipulation will be en- 
forced where the contract is to do some- 
thing to suit one’s personal taste, as 
where it relates to clothing, portraits or 
other works of art. Otherwise the other 
party cannot claim a breach where the 


performance is such that a reasonable 
man ought to be satisfied. 

Effect of Accepting Performance. If 
one accepts a defective performance with 
full knowledge he waives the breach. 
Thus if a suit of clothes not made ac- 
cording to order is nevertheless accepted, 
or a clerk is retained notwithstanding he 
has not properly performed his duties, 
the purchaser or master cannot avoid 
payment. The rule is otherwise, of 
course, where the latter had no knowl- 
edge of the defect in the suit or neglect 
of the clerk. 


Tender of Performance 


Ordinarily a contract stipulates for 
performance of certain acts by each of 
the parties. If such be the case, one 
party cannot require performance by the 
other unless he has at least tendered per- 
formance on his part. But such tender 
need not be kept good, except where it 
is a tender of money in payment of a 
debt. 


Breach by Renunciation 


If one party, before the time for him 
to perform arrives, announces that he 
will not perform or does something put- 
ting out of his power to perform, he 
breaches the contract and the other party 
is discharged and may sue for the breach 
at once. But if the other party neglects 
to do so, the first party is at liberty to 
change his mind and perform the con- 
tract. 


Alteration of Instrument 


If a written contract is intentionally 
altered by a party in any material respect, 
the other party 15 relieved from liability 
thereunder. А contract is so altered 
where the alteration is such as to change 
the effect of the contract. It does not 
matter whether the alteration was made 
innocently or corruptly, so that it was 
intentional, but it must have been made 
by a party or his agent. Any tampering 
with a paper on the part of a third per- 
son is spoliation, not alteration, and does 
not affect the rights of the parties. 
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Discharge by Agreement 


Of course the parties, who have by 
their agreement created a contract, may 
by agreement discharge it. The agree- 
ment to discharge may be oral even 
though the contract was in writing; but 
it would seem that if the original con- 
tract is a sealed instrument the discharge 
should also be under seal. A mortgagor 
is at any rate wise in refusing to accept 
anything but a sealed discharge of his 
mortgage. 


Discharge by Operation of Law 


If a bankrupt gives up his property for 
the benefit of his creditors he may be 
adjudicated a bankrupt, the effect of 
which will be to wipe out all his executed 
contracts, whether due or not. Where a 
contract has been discharged in this 
manner it may be revived by a new 
promise on the part of the bankrupt. The 
promise should be in writing. 


STATUTES OF LIMITATION 


When the time agreed upon for the 
performance of a contract arrives and 
there is a failure to perform, the con- 
tract is breached and a cause of action 


arises in favor of the innocent party. 
But he should not be permitted to "sleep 
upon his rights;" he should bring his 
action while the evidence in regard to 
the contract and its breach is yet fresh. 
Hence acts have been passed providing 
that no debt or contract may be sued 
upon after a certain length of time from 
its maturity, the period varying accord- 
ing as the contract is oral, written or 
under seal. 


It is generally provided that a new 
promise in writing or a part payment or 
payment of interest will stop the run- 
ning of the statute, setting it to running 
again from that date for the full period. 
And if the debtor leave the state before 
the statute has run, the statute will be 
stayed or “tolled” during his absence. 
Thus suppose A owed $100 on a note 
which became due Jan. 1, 1910; and that 
the statutory period of limitation was six 
years. On Jan. 1, 1912, he left the state 
and did not return until Jan. 1, 1914. 
Now the statute which began running 
Jan. 1, 1910, was stayed two whole years 
during his absence. Consequently the 
period for bringing suit would not ex- 
pire until Jan. 1, 1918. 


PART TWO 


AGENCY 


ONE MAN MAY ACT THROUGH 
ANOTHER 


It is one of the most fundamental 
maxims of the law that what one may 
do by himself he may do through 
another. It was always necessary that 
men should be permitted so to act; and 
the necessity is even greater at the pres- 
ent time when hundreds and often thou- 
sands of assistants are necessary to con- 
duct properly a great business concern. 

A moment's reflection will show us 
that, where a man wishes that done 
which he cannot conveniently do himself, 
he has three courses open to him: (1) 
Where there are contracts to be made 
they may be made by an agent on his 


behalf; or if the thing to be done is not 
the making of contracts, but merely the 
rendering of other services, such services 
may be rendered (2) by a servant hired 
for that purpose or (3) by an independ- 
ent contractor. 


Distinction Between Agent and 
Servant 


An agent is one who either makes 
contracts for his principal or represents 
the latter in adjusting disputes with ref- 
erence to contracts already made, collects 
sums due thereon, etc. А servant on the 
other hand has no authority with refer- 
ence to his master's contracts. Familiar 
examples of agents are commercial sales- 
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men who make contracts or “take 
orders," as we say, for their principals ; 
while the term servant will ordinarily 
embrace clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics, 
etc. Of course a person may often be 
both agent and servant according to the 
duties he has to perform from time to 
time. We must, however, keep the two 
separate in our minds, for the rules of 
law with reference to the two relations 
differ widely. 


"Independent Contractor" 
Distinguished 

Тһе distinction between agent and in- 
dependent contractor is equally plain. 
Suppose I contract with a man to build 
me a home. This confers upon him no 
power, such as an agent has, to make 
contracts on my behalf. Nor, on the 
other hand, does he, like a servant, ren- 
der me service or answer to my beck 
and call in any manner. He himself hires 
servants to do the work, is himself mas- 
ter and is answerable to me only that 
the house shall, when finished, be accord- 
ing to specification. 


Power to Act as Principal or Agent 


Let us first remember that two con- 
tracts are involved here: the contract 
between principal and agent whereby the 
relation of agency is established, and the 
contract to be made by the agent with a 
third person on behalf of the principal. 

The principal must have full con- 
tractual capacity, as explained in treat- 
ing of contracts, and consequently if he 
is a minor, both his contract with the 
agent and the latter's contract for him 
will be voidable at his option. But as 
to the agent tbe rule is different. A 
principal who has capacity may appoint 
a minor as his agent, who may make 
valid contracts on his behalf, which 
neither the principal nor the third person 
may dispute. Of course a minor may 
repudiate his contract of agency at 
pleasure. 

The same rules apply where either 
principal or agent is insane. That i 15, an 
insane person cannot, except in the case 
of necessaries, be held upon any con- 


tract made by him either as principal or 
agent; while the contracts made by an 
insane agent are binding upon his prin- 
cipal and upon the party with whom the 
contract was made. 


Authorization of Agent 


Ordinarily authority to act as agent 
may be conferred upon a person in any 
of the ways in which a contract may be 
made ; namely, by instrument under seal, 
by ordinary written contract, by oral 
agreement or by implication from cir- 
cumstances. In many states the statute 
requires, however, that authority to con- 
tract for the sale of real estate must be 
in writing, and it is a general rule that 
the agent's authority must be of as high 
a degree of dignity as the contract to be 
executed. Thus, if he is to deed property 
or execute a mortgage on behalf of his 
principal, he must, since deeds and mort- 
gages are sealed instruments, have been 
appointed by an instrument under seal. 
This instrument is called a power of. 
attorney. 


Authority of Wife to Bind Husband 

Since the husband is bound to supply 
his wife with necessaries, if he fail to do 
so she may contract for the same on his 
credit. Much the same principles govern 
here as where necessaries are furnished 
an infant. By the term necessaries is 
meant such articles of food, clothing, 
medicine, lodging, etc., as are suitable to 
the wife's station in life. And anyone 
so furnishing to the wife is bound at his 
peril to know that she is not already 
supplied. 

But of course the wife may be the 
agent of her husband, aside from cases 
where he fails to provide for her sup- 
port. If he has uniformly permitted her 
to trade in his name he is bound by her 
contracts, though he may revoke her. 
authority as to future contracts at any 


time. 
RATIFICATION 
Ratification of Unauthorized Acts 


Very often a person thinks that he has 
authority to act for another when in fact 
he has none. Suppose A, who is a grain 
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buyer, is informed by his clerk that B 
has written directing him to buy 100 
bushels of wheat for him. He accord- 
ingly buys the wheat of C. It turns out 
that the clerk was mistaken. Now upon 
the matter's being brought to B's atten- 
tion he may, if he chooses, ratify A's 
act. If he does so the case stands pre- 
cisely as though һе had authorized А in 
the first place. 


Extent of Ratification 


А person ratifying a contract made on 
his behalf must ratify the contract as a 
whole. It would be unfair to permit him 
to ratify those provisions of the contract 
which were to his taste, and at the same 
time reject those which were not to his 
advantage. 


Form of Ratification 
Ratification must conform in solemnity 
with the form required for previous 
authorization of an agent. Where the 
law permits oral appointment, ratifica- 
tion may be by word of mouth ; if a writ- 
ing is required, it will also be required 
to ratify ; and if appointment must be by 
power of attorney, ratification must like- 
wise be under seal. 
Time of Ratification 
The party upon whose behalf an un- 
authorized contract has been made may 
ratify at any time before the party with 
whom the contract was made withdraws. 
The latter is at liberty to withdraw at 
any time before ratification, since until 
ratification no contract exists. 


Ratification Implied 

As we have seen, the principal may in 
express terms ratify, but ratification is 
more often to be implied from circum- 
stances, particularly from silence. If A, 
learning that his agent B has contracted 
in excess of his authority, fails to repudi- 
ate his act, he is bound; but it would 
seem that if B was not authorized to act 
for him at all, nothing could be inferred 
from A's silence. 

Ratification is also implied where the 
principal knowingly accepts the benefits 
of an unauthorized contract. As we have 


said, a party cannot accept benefits and 
repudiate a contract. Suppose B without 
authority takes orders for books for me. 
I accept payments on the price. I am 
bound, unless I did not at the time of 
receiving payment know of all the facts. 
In the latter event I must upon learning 
the facts return the money, if possible, 
before I can repudiate. 


COMPENSATION OF AGENT 


If there is an express contract between 
principal and agent, that of course deter- 
mines the compensation. But the agent 
may enter upon his service without any- 
thing having been said about compensa- 
tion. Then whether he is entitled to pay 
will depend upon whether the circum- 
stances were such that compensation was 
reasonably to be expected. If I ask a 
man to work for me the law will presume 
that I intend to pay him what the services 
are reasonably worth. But if my friend 
offers to stop off on the way to town to 
pay a bill for me, it will hardly be pre- 
sumed that either of us contemplated 
compensation. And this is especially true 
where the one performing services is a 
relative of the one for whom they are 
performed. The burden is upon the for- 
mer to show that a definite contract for 
compensation was made. 


When the Compensation Is Earned 

An agent employed to secure a con- 
tract for his principal is entitled to com- 
pensation when he has fully accomplished 
what he undertook to do, even though 
the principal refuses to conclude the 
contract, or discharges the agent and 
then makes the contract upon his own 
account. The principa] cannot by his 
wrongful act deprive the agent of his 
just dues. 


DUTY OF AGENT TOWARD 
PRINCIPAL 


Since an agent occupies a position of 
trust and confidence he must exercise 
the utmost good faith toward his prin- 
cipal. He is not only denied the right of 
taking secret advantage of any kind, but 
he will not be allowed even to place him- 
self in the way of temptation. 
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Representing Both Parties 


lf it is so understood by all concerned 
an agent may represent both principals ; 
and this is generally the case in certain 
kinds of transactions. But if one party 
is kept in ignorance of the fact that 
the agent is also acting for the other 
party, the contract is voidable at his 
election and the agent can recover no 
compensation. It is immaterial that the 
agent acts in entire good faith; he can- 
not place himself in the way of tempta- 
tion. 


Buying from or Selling to Himself 


A person in buying will naturally buy 
as cheaply as possible, and in selling will 
sell at the highest price possible. But if 
he is the agent of another the same rule 
holds as to his purchases and sales on 
behalf of his principal. Since a purchase 
for the agent would involve a sale for 
the principal, and a sale the reverse, it is 
obvious that there would be a natural 
conflict of interest. If the principal con- 
sents to the transaction, of course he is 
in no position to complain afterwards, 
but if it is done without his knowledge 
it is ground for rescinding the contract. 

Agents often attempt to avoid the law 
by acting through a third person, who 
ostensibly purchases from or sells to the 
agent. But this will not help matters. 
What cannot be done directly cannot be 
done by indirection. 


Secret Profits and Benefits 


An agent may not take advantage of 
his agency by securing to himself secret 
profits and benefits. If, having money 
of the principal in his hands, he puts it 
at interest, he must account to the prin- 
cipal for the interest. And so, a purchase 
for himself of property the principal has 
instructed him to buy is a breach of 
trust. 

Any profits made as agent must be 
delivered up to the principal If the 
agent succeeds in buying or selling on 
better terms than were required of him, 
the advantage belongs to the principal. 


Negligence of Subagent 


Where an agent authorizes a subagent 
to perform the work he himself has 
undertaken to perform, he is responsible 
in case the principal is injured as a result 
of the subagent's negligence. But if the 
principal directed the agent to secure 
subagents to do the work, they are in 
effect agents of the principal, and the 
agent is not responsible. 


LIABILITY OF AGENT TO OTHER 
PARTY 


We have considered the agent's duty 
toward his principal; we must now con- 
sider his duty to the party with whom 
he contracts on the principal's behalf. 

Of course, the agent is not supposed 
to be liable upon the contract in any way ; 
and if he either has authority to make 
the contract or the principal holds him 
out as his agent, and he makes a proper 
contract, he is a mere intermediary and 
drops out of sight as soon as the contract 
has been made between the principal and 
the other party. 

But if a person, either deceitfully or 
through ignorance, represents himself as 
having authority when he has none, then 
he is bound to respond in damages. Were 
he not, there would be no one for the 
person dealing with him to fall back on 
in case of loss. 


AGENT'S AUTHORITY 
Agent's Warrant of Authority 


A is a farmer. B drives out to see 
him and seeks to sell him a sewing ma- 
chine made by the C Co. B may say, “І 
am the agent for C Co.," which would be 
an express warrant of authority; or he 
may say nothing about being an agent, 
but merely try to persuade А to buy, and 
if he consents, produce an order in the 
name of C Co., which would be implied 
warranty. In either case he is liable to 
suit on his warranty in case he is not the 
agent for C Co. 


Where Agent with Authority May 
Bind Self 


But it is not merely the authorized 
agent that binds himself. We have seen 
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that an agent acting in a proper manner 
does not become personally bound, but is 
a mere intermediary. But if an agent 
does not disclose his principal, he is per- 
sonally bound, as he is also where he 
voluntarily offers to be bound, for the 
agent, of course, has a perfect right to 
place himself under obligation. In the 
first case, if the other party discovers the 
principal he may at his option hold either 
principal or agent. 


Signature of Agent 


There are a number of ways in which 
an agent may sign his name. A great 
deal of legal wisdom has been wasted 
on the subject, and while some forms 
have been uniformly held good and 
others bad, as to a number the law still 
remains in a state of confusion. “Wil- 
liam Clarke, Agent," has been held to 
bind the agent and not the principal; but 
“Louis Stephens, by William Clarke, his 
agent," is good and will bind Stephens. 
An agent should be careful always to 
use the latter form, and avoid the chance 
of becoming involved in a lawsuit. Of 
course if he is an agent of a special 
class, as a corporation president or bank 
cashier, he should use the word "presi- 
dent" or “cashier” instead of "agent." 


"Unauthorized Assertions of Authority 


A person is not bound by the unau- 
thorized assertions of another that he is 
his agent; пог Ьу the pretentions of ап 
agent to authority beyond that which he 
really has. It is true that the principal 
may be held, though his agent disobeys 
secret instructions or does things which 
he never intended him to do, but in this 
case the principal must have said or done 
something justifying a belief that the 
agent was acting within his authority. 


Apparent Authority of Agent 


In other words, a person may safely 
deal with an agent as to all matters 
within the scope of his apparent or 
ostensible authority. In what does ap- 
parent authority consist? Suppose a 
traveling collector visits me; am I justi- 


fied in crediting him with authority? 
Not at all, unless I am willing to take 
the risk of his being without authority. 
I should demand to see his written 
authority or communicate with my credi- 
tor. But suppose my creditor has had a 
general agent at a certain place for a 
number of years, in an office rented by 
the principal, and who has had general 
charge of collections. I am justified in 
paying to him, for he has apparent 
authority. 


SPECIAL CLASSES OF AGENTS 


Here are three particular classes of 
agents: factors, or commission mer- 
chants, brokers and auctioneers. 

The commission merchant is one who 
receives goods from the owners to sell 
on commission. Hence he has very ex- 
tensive implied authority. He has power 
to warrant the goods, sell on credit, take 
notes and receive payment in his own 
name. 

А broker is one whose business it is 
to get parties together to contract. The 
ordinary classes are real estate, insur- 
ance, merchandise and stock brokers, 
who deal in the respective commodities 
indicated by their names. 

Brokers differ from factors in that 
they do not usually have possession oí 
the goods, and their contracts are either 
made in the principal's name or by the 
parties direct, the broker merely getting 
them together. He has but little implied 
authority. 

An auctioneer is one who sells the 
property of another to the "highest and 
best bidder." This ordinarily means the 
highest bidder, but if the sale is on 
credit a lower bidder may be the “best” 
bidder, owing to his financial standing. 
An auctioneer cannot warrant without 
actual authority; and it may be added 
that it is poor practice to take a war- 
ranty of any kind at an auction sale. 

A bid is not a contract until the ham- 
mer falls, at any time before which the 
auctioneer may withdraw the propertv, 
unless the auction is advertised to be 
"without reserve." 
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TERMINATION OF AGENCY 


The principal may terminate the rela- 
tion at any time unless the agency is 
coupled with an interest; that is, where 
the agent has some interest or estate in 
the subject matter of the agency, as, for 
instance, where A, being indebted to B, 
appoints him his collector in order to 
secure the money to pay the debt. 

As stated above, the principal has the 
power to revoke except in the case 
stated, but he has no right to revoke 
if the period of the agency has not ex- 


PART 


NEGOTIABLE 


CHARACTERISTICS OF NEGO- 
TIABLE PAPER. 


Negotiable instruments are those 
special kinds of written contracts which 
may be transferred from hand to hand 
like money. 

АП the various classes of instruments 
possess two characteristics distinguish- 
ing them from ordinary contracts: 

(1) Consideration Is Presumed. In 
the case of an ordinary contract the bur- 
den is upon the party bringing suit to 
show a consideration; but if an action 
be brought on a note or draft, consid- 
eration is presumed and the burden is 
upon the defendant to show that there 
was in fact no consideration. 

(2) Negotiability. Theprincipal 
characteristics of such instruments is 
negotiability . We have seen that a party 
may generally assign his rights under 
any contract, and also that the assignee 
acquires only such rights as his assignor 
had, and takes the contract subject to 
all defenses to it which might have been 
interposed against the assignor. But with 
negotiable paper it is otherwise. If the 
person to whom it is transferred is a 
holder for value and receives the paper 
before maturity without notice of any 
defenses, he takes it free from all de- 
fenses except such as destroy the con- 
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pired, and may be held in damages for 
so doing. But if the agency is for an 
indefinite period, or without considera- 
tion, or the agent has violated his con- 
tract, the principal has both the right and 
the power to terminate the agency. 


Notice of Revocation 


The principal must notify the agent 
when he revokes his authority, and must 
at the same time notify his customers, 
since they are entitled to treat with the 
agent as having authority until they 
receive such notice. 


THREE 
INSTRUMENTS 


tract altogether. Therefore the defenses 
of fraud, duress, want of consideration 
in the making of the contract and want 
of title in the transferrer cannot be inter- 
posed; though forgery, alteration, in- 
fancy of maker and illegality of contract 
are good defenses. 


CLASSES OF NEGOTIABLE 
PAPER 


The principal forms of negotiable 
paper are (1) bills of exchange; (2) 
promissory notes; (3) certificates of 
deposit; (4) checks and drafts; (5) 
corporate bonds. 


Bills of Exchange 


A bill of exchange is a written order 
by one person (the drawer) upon 
another (the drawee) directing the latter 
to pay to the order of a third person 
(the payee) or to bearer, a certain sum 
of money. The order is to pay “at sight” 
or at a certain number of days after 
sight. 

In the latter case the drawee by writ- 
ing his name with the word “accepted” 
across the face of the draft becomes an 
“acceptor.” 

Foreign bills of exchange are drawn 
in sets of two or three, each part being 
mailed by a distinct mail. The drawee 
should accept but one part. 
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Promissory Notes 


A promissory note is an unconditional 
written promise by one person (the 
maker) to pay a certain sum of money 
to the order of another person (the 
payee) or to bearer, on demand or at a 
certain future time. Many of the prin- 
ciples laid down for promissory notes 
are applicable to the other kinds of ne- 
gotiable paper as well. 

What a Note Must Contain. А note 
must be in writing and be signed by the 
maker or his authorized agent. ‘“‘Writ- 
ing” includes writing with pen or pencil, 
print, typewriting or any combination of 
these. The signature may consist merely 
of the maker’s initials or his “mark.” 

The maker must unconditionally prom- 
ise to pay a certain sum in money. 

The time of payment must be fixed or 
capable of being determined. The note 
may be payable “On demand,” “Sixty 
days after date," or “On June 1, 1915; 
but not “When the payee is twenty-one,” 
for he may never reach that age. 

The note must be payable to order or 
to bearer. It may be payable to “the 
order of A. B.,” to “A. B. or order,” to 
the order of the maker (naming him), 
or to “A. B. or bearer,” or to “cash” 
(which is the same thing as to bearer). 
But a mere promise to pay “A. B.” is 
non-negotiable, though it constitutes a 
good contract. 

What a Note Must Not Contain. A 
promissory note must not contain a prom- 
ise to do any act in addition to the payment 
of money, with the following exceptions: 
(1) The holder may be given the option 
to take payment in something other than 
money.- (2) Sale of collateral security 
in case of nonpayment at maturity may 
be authorized. (3) The note may author- 
ize confession of judgment upon non- 
payment at maturity. (4) It may waive 
the benefit of any law intended for the 
protection of the maker, such as home- 
stead and exemption laws, unless waiver 
is forbidden by statute. 

Nonessentials. "There are certain re- 
ЬЫ citals the presence or absence of which 
BILL OF EXCHANGE will not affect the negotiability of a note. 
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It is customary to insert the words “for 
value received," but a consideration will 
be presumed though they are omitted. 
Though it is best to date a note, it may 
be issued undated, and the true date may 
be inserted by any holder. A careful 
man will state the place where the note 
is made and the place of payment, but 
these are not essential. 


SIMPLE PROMISSORY NOTE 
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If a note is to bear interest before ma- 
turity, that fact should be stated, and 
the rate should also be stated where 
greater than the "legal rate." (See Inter- 
est Table, page 3934.) А note draws in- 
terest at the legal rate after maturity, 
though it contains no provision as to 
interest. 

To clarify the foregoing statement we 
first give a promissory note in the sim- 
plest form, and follow with one contain- 
ing numerous provisions. Both forms 
are negotiable. 


Certificates of Deposit 


Certificates of deposit are in effect 
promissory notes, though they differ in 
form. They are in two forms, one not 
drawing interest and payable on demand, 
and the other payable at a fixed future 
date with interest. A certificate of de- 
posit is generally taken by one depositing 
money against which he does not wish to 
draw checks. 


Checks 


A check is a bill of exchange drawn 
on a bank and payable on demand. If 
the payee is in doubt as to the standing 
of the drawer he can ask to have it certi- 
fied. When certified, the bank becomes 
personally liable to the payee. 


Bank Drafts 


А draft is a check drawn by one bank 
on another, payable, like other checks, 
on demand. In order that banks may 
furnish their customers with drafts it 1s 
their custom to keep accounts with lead- 
ing banks in some of the great cities, 
against which they may draw. If, for 
instance, John Doe of Davenport owes 
John Sparowe of Fond du Lac $100, he 
may go to the Travelers’ Bank of Daven- 
port, which will, upon payment of $100 
and a few cents "exchange," give him 
a draft for that amount on the Colum- 
bian National Bank of Chicago. This he 
forwards to John Sparowe, who cashes 
it at his local bank, by whom it is for- 
warded to the Columbian Bank, which 
charges it against the Travelers' Bank. 
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Corporate Bonds 

Such bonds are in effect promissory 
notes issued under the seal of a corpora- 
tion, municipality or state. They have 
attached to them little coupon notes for 
each installment of interest as it falls 
due. These coupons may be detached 
and presented for payment at maturity, 
or they may be negotiated like any other 
promissory note. 


NEGOTIATION 


An instrument is negotiated when it 
is transferred from one person to another 
in such manner as to constitute the latter 
the legal holder thereof. It may be by 
indorsement and delivery, or by indorse- 
ment alone, according as the instrument. 
requires or does not require indorsement. 
An instrument payable to bearer or 
whose last indorsement is in blank may 
be transferred by simple delivery; one 
payable to order must be indorsed. 


Indorsement 

There are four kinds of indorsement: 
(1) indorsement in blank, in which the 
indorser simply signs his name on the 
back of the instrument, which makes it 
payable to bearer; (2) special indorse- 
ment, specifying the indorsee (as “Рау 
to A. B. C. D.") and preventing any 
further transfer without his indorse- 
ment; (3) indorsement without recourse, 
made by writing the words “without re- 
course" above the indorser's name, which 
serves to pass title without rendering 
the indorser liable; (4) restrictive in- 
dorsement, as "Pay A. B. only. C. D." 
or "Pay A. B. for collection," which 
stops further negotiation of the paper 
and makes the indorsee the mere collec- 
tion agent of the indorser. 

The last transferee or 
called the “holder.” 

Any holder may convert an indorse- 
ment in blank into a special indorsement 
by writing “Рау to (his name)” over the 
blank indorsement. 


indorsee is 


Holder in Due Course 


A holder in due course, often called a 
“bona fide purchaser for value without 


notice,” is one who purchases unmatured 
negotiable paper which is regular on its 
face, pays value for it and is at the time 
without notice that there is anything 
wrong with the paper. He is one who 
buys paper in the regular order of busi- 
ness. If paper is past due or contains 
blanks or irregularities the holder is put 
on inquiry, and cannot plead that he pur- 
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chased "without notice" of defenses 
against the paper. 

Grossly inadequate consideration will 
also serve to raise a suspicion of bad 
faith on the part of the holder. Suppose, 
for instance, a banker buys a $100 note 
of a stranger for $10. The note is signed 
by a substantial farmer of the vicinity 
and is not yet due. A court would 
scarcely hesitate in declaring that there 
was collusion between the banker and 
the stranger. 

The holder in due course holds the 
instrument free from all personal de- 
fenses; namely, fraud, duress, want of 
consideration, release of maker or in- 
dorser, absence of title in transferrer; 
but does not hold it free from absolute 
defenses; for example, forgery, altera- 
tion, infancy, etc. 


Contract of Maker of Note 


It is evident that, after a negotiable 
instrument has been indorsed in differ- 
ent ways by several different persons, a 
number of contracts have arisen, all 
based on the same instrument. 

'The maker of a promissory note con- 
tracts that he will pay the note absolutely, 
an obligation which is not changed by 
any subsequent transfer of the note. To 
hold an indorser, the holder must search 
out the maker and present the note at 
maturity, but the maker himself may be 
sued upon failure to pay at maturity 
though payment has not been demanded. 


Contract of Acceptor of Bill 


The acceptor's contract is also abso- 
lute. By accepting he vouches for the 
genuineness of the drawer's signature 
and undertakes that he will pay the bill 
according to the terms of his acceptance. 
Acceptances are of two kinds, general 
and qualifed. In the former case the 
acceptor is liable like the maker of a 
promissory note. But an acceptance may 
be qualified; that is, the acceptor may 
(1) make the payment depend upon 
some condition; (2) accept for a part 
only of the sum specified; (3) change 
the time of payment; or (4) change the 


place of payment. 

Тһе holder may refuse a qualified ac- 
ceptance. But if he takes it the drawer 
and prior indorsers are released unless 
they are notified and concur. 


Letter of Credit 


The holder of a bill may refuse an 
acceptance not indorsed on the instru- 
ment itself, and treat it as dishonored. 
But such an acceptance is good. In fact 
it frequently happens that a party by a 
separate writing (a letter generally) 
agrees to accept bills before they are 
drawn. A formal letter of this kind, by 
which a bank agrees in advance to ac- 
cept bills drawn upon it to a certain 
amount, is known as a “letter of credit.” 

A, about to travel abroad, will need 
money from time to time. He buys a 
letter of. credit for $500 at his bank. 
This letter gives his name, a description 
of his person, and bears his signature for 
identification. Arriving at Paris, he calls 
at a bank and asks for $100. The bank 
draws a draft on his bank for that 
amount, which he signs. The amount of 
the draft is then indorsed on the letter 
of credit, leaving a balance of $400, and 
he is paid the amount of his draft. 


Presentment for Acceptance 


The reader will readily understand the 
purpose of presentation for acceptance. 
It is to ascertain whether the drawee 
intends to pay the bill at maturity. It is 
required only in case of bills payable 
"after sight," and the drawee is entitled 
to 24 hours to determine whether he will 
accept. Presentment must be made dur- 
ing office hours on a business day. It 
cannot be made on a holiday nor after 
Saturday noon. 

If the bill is accepted the holder retains 
it until maturity or negotiates it. At 
maturity it must be presented for pay- 
ment by the then holder, and, if pay- 
ment is refused, protested, and the 
drawer and indorsers notified. 


Dishonor 


If acceptance is refused, the bill is 
dishonored; of which the holder must 
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cause the drawer and indorsers to be 
given due notice, and in case of a for- 
eign bill he must also cause it to be pro- 
tested for nonacceptance. 


Drawer's Undertaking 


Тһе drawer of a bill of exchange, 
draft or check undertakes that he will 
pay the same provided it is duly pre- 
sented for acceptance or payment, as 
the case may be, and in case it is dis- 
honored that he is given due notice. In 
case of a foreign bill his contract is also 
conditioned that it shall be promptly 
protested in case of dishonor. Тһе 
holder must act with dispatch in all three 
matters in order to hold the drawer. 


Indorser's Undertaking 


Тһе indorser's undertaking is the same 
whether it be upon a bill or note. Like a 
drawer he contracts that he will pay 
provided the bill or note is duly pre- 
sented and notice duly given and pro- 
test made in case of dishonor. He also 
warrants (1) that the instrument is gen- 
uine; (2) that his title to it is good ; (3) 
that the drawer or maker and prior in- 
dorsers had capacity to contract; and 
(4) that the instrument is still valid and 
subsisting. 

An indorser “without recourse" does 
not undertake to pay in case of dishonor, 
but does make the foregoing warranties, 
and in case of a breach of anyone of 
them can be held equally with other in- 
dorsers. Let no one imagine that by 
writing the words “without recourse" 
above his signature he escapes all liability. 


Order of Liability Among Indorsers 


Indorsers are presumed to be liable 
in the order in which their indorsements 
appear, beginning with the last; but it 
may be shown that they are not liable in 
that order. 


Accommodation Indorsers 


Indorsements are ordinarily made by 
the owners of paper for the purpose of 
transferring it to another. But the in- 
dorser may not be the owner. He may 
indorse merely to lend his credit to 


another party. For instance, Jones has 
credit at the bank and Brown has not. 
Brown makes a note payable to Jones, 
who, to accommodate Brown, indorses it 
in blank. It is now payable to bearer. 
Brown takes it to the bank, where it is 
cashed on the strength of Jones's indorse- 
ment. 

It is manifest that though Jones's in- 
dorsement appears above that of Brown, 
he is not in any way liable to Brown, 
though he is to the bank if the note is not 
paid at maturity. 


Irregular Indorsers 


Let us take another case. Smith has 
given you his note for a debt he owed 
you. You are in need of money but the 
note is not yet due. Neither Smith nor 
you have credit at the bank, which con- 
sequently will not cash the note on your 
indorsement. But your friend Hamilton 
has credit, so you get him to indorse 
the note. You then take the note to the 
bank, which cashes it upon the strength 
of Hamilton's indorsement. 

Hamilton is an accommodation in- 
dorser, but he is something more. You 
are the payee in the note, but his indorse- 
ment appears before yours. It is evi- 
dent to anyone looking at the note that 
there is a break in the chain of trans- 
mission. His indorsement appears to be 
out of place and so he is called an 
"irregular indorser." 

Of course Hamilton is not liable to 
you upon the note, although he is to sub- 
sequent holders. 


Guarantors 


A guarantor is one who writes a guar- 
anty upon the back of the note, generally 
in the words “For value received, I here- 
by guaranty the payment of the written 
note," followed by his signature. He 
undertakes to pay if the maker or any 
prior indorser does not, irrespective of 
presentment or notice. 


Indorsement Waiving Protest 


Now suppose Dale holds a note. Potts 
offers to buy it provided he will guaranty 
the payment. Dale does so. This is 
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better for Potts than a mere indorsement 
by Dale, provided he does not care to 
sell it, for he is not held to presentment 
and notice of nonpayment. But if Potts 
sells the note to Holmes it is doubtful 
whether the guaranty passes to him. 
Consequently it is much better for Potts 
to require of Dale, not a guaranty, but 
an indorsement “waiving protest." This 
is done by having Dale write the words 
“waiving protest” above his signature. 


Presentment for Payment 


We have seen that the first thing re- 
quired of the holder in order to hold the 
drawer and indorsers of commercial 
paper is due presentment for payment. 
Unless presentment is properly made 
they will be released from liability, ex- 
cept where they have waived present- 
ment (“waiving protest” waives present- 
ment and notice as well), or there is some 
good excuse for failure to present. 

Place of Presentment. If the instru- 
ment states where payment is to be made, 
presentment must be made at that place. 
Otherwise presentment should be made 
at the maker’s or acceptor’s place of 
business. If he has none, then at his 
residence, and failing that, upon him 
wherever he can be found or at his last 
known place of business or residence. 

Time of Presentment. If the time of 
payment is fixed in the instrument, pre- 
sentment must be made on that day, un- 
less it falls on Saturday, Sunday or a 
holiday, when presentment must be made 
on the next succeeding business day. 

Failure to make presentment upon the 
required day will be excused if due to 
circumstances beyond the control of the 
holder, and he acts promptly as soon as 
the cause of delay ceases to operate. 


Notice of Dishonor 


If payment of an instrument is re- 
fused (and, in case of a bill of exchange, 
if acceptance is refused), the holder 
must, in order to hold the drawer and 
indorsers, give them notice of dishonor. 
The notice may be served by the holder, 
by his agent or by a notary, and may be 
delivered personally or sent by mail. The 


holder notifies the last indorser, who in 
turn notifies the one preceding him, and 
so on back to the first indorser, or 
drawer. Or the holder may if he desires 
(and it is commonly done) notify all 
prior parties. 


Protest 


The protest is a solemn declaration on 
the part of a notary public, protesting 
against any loss which the holder may 
suffer by reason of the nonacceptance 
or nonpayment of a bill or note. It is 
required in the case of bills of exchange 
and is generally used in the case of other 
negotiable instruments. Its purpose is, 
as will be readily seen, to furnish the 
holder with evidence of the dishonor in 
a suit against the drawer or indorsers. 
In case no notary can be had, it may be 
made by anyone in the presence of wit- 
nesses. 

In practice, a notary makes present- 
ment, mails notices of dishonor, and then 
prepares a certificate of protest upon the 
proper legal form, such certificate em- 
bracing a statement as to the parties to 
whom notice has been sent, with their 
addresses. Тһе protest itself is indi- 
cated by writing across the face of the 
bill or note “Payment demanded and 
refused Nov. 16, 1914," followed by the 
signature of the notary and a notation 
of the fees. 


Presentment of Checks 


Where the holder of a check resides 
in the town where the bank on which it 
is drawn is located, he should present 
the check before close of banking hours 
on the business day following the day 
of its issuance. If he lives in a dif- 
ferent place he should start the check by 
a reasonably direct route to the bank not 
later than the day following its delivery. 
The reason is manifest. Where the 
cashing of a check is unreasonably de- 
layed the bank may fail in the meantime, 
and the drawer lose his deposit. Having 
given his check he will naturally suppose 
that it has been cashed and his deposit 
reduced to that extent. It is just that 
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any loss resulting should fall on the neg- 
ligent holder of the check; however, 
courts will usually favor the holder of 
an uncashed check. 


Certification of Check 


Тһе certification of a check releases 
the drawer and indorsers, if any, from 
further liability ; since certification in this 
case is the same as acceptance of an ordi- 
nary bill of exchange. Тһе bank alone 
is liable. 


PART 


Liability of Bank 


A bank may refuse to pay a check 
even though it has funds on hand with 
which to meet it, and the holder of the 
check has no recourse against the bank. 
His only remedy is to notify the drawer 
and bring suit against him. But with a 
depositor the case is different. If the 
bank wrongfully dishonors his check, he 
may bring action against it for injury to 
his credit. 


FOUR 


SALES OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 


NATURE OF TRANSACTION 


The law divides property of every de- 
scription into two classes: (1) real 
estate, consisting in land and the build- 
ings or other things permanently at- 
tached thereto; and (2) personal prop- 
erty, consisting in all things capable of 
being moved from place to place, and in- 
cluding goods or chattels and choses in 
action (negotiable paper, etc.) 

A sale is a transfer of the absolute 
property in a thing for a price in money. 
It is to be distinguished from a “соп- 
tract to sell." In a sale the transfer is 
executed and the title ordinarily passes. 
at once to the buyer, even though the 
goods remain in the possession of the 
seller. But under a contract to sell in 
the future the title remains in the seller 
until the contract is executed by a de- 
livery. 


Consideration or Price 


To constitute a sale there must be a 
money consideration, paid or promised. 
If there is no consideration the transac- 
tion is a gift, which we need not con- 
sider, since gifts are hardly of a business 
nature. If the consideration is another 
chattel, the transaction is no sale, but a 
barter or exchange. This distinction is 
not important, however, since the law of 
sales applies quite generally to contracts 
of barter. 


When no price is agreed upon, the law 
implies a reasonable price; and if the 
commodity is one having a market price, 
then the market price at the time and 
place of delivery will ordinarily be 
adopted as reasonable. 


When the Title Passes 


If the intention of the parties can be 
shown, it will in all cases determine the 
time at which the title passes, and who 
consequently must suffer in case the 
goods be lost, stolen or injured. "Where 
the intention is not manifest, if the price 
is paid or credit expressly given the title 
passes at once, unless something remains 
to be done to put the goods in deliverable 
condition, as where they are to be 
weighed, measured or separated from a 
larger mass. The same is true where 
the buyer does not own the commodity 
sold, but expects to go into the market 
and get it. 


Delivery as Against Third Persons 


While neither payment nor delivery is 
necessary to a valid sale as between seller 
and buyer, as against creditors of or sub- 
sequent purchasers from the seller, de- 
livery of the goods is of the utmost 
importance. Absence of delivery and 
change of possession raise a presumption 
of fraud in their favor. Тһе reason for 
the rule is that the buyer, by permitting 
the seller to remain in possession, clothes 
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him with apparent title and thus enables 
him to impose upon creditors and subse- 
quent purchasers. 


WARRANTY 


Caution to Purchaser 


The Latin phrase Caveat emptor, 
means, “Let the purchaser beware." Тһе 
courts cannot make his purchases for 
him. Не must look out for himself, and 
he takes the risk as to the quality of the 
goods in all cases where they are open 
to inspection, unless there be fraud or a 
warranty. 


Implied Warranty of Title 


Where the commodity is at the time 
of sale in the possession of the seller 
or his agent, there is an implied war- 
ranty that he is the owner thereof, free 
from encumbrance. But there is no im- 
plied warranty of title where a third 
person claiming adversely is in posses- 
sion, where the seller simply undertakes 
to transfer what interest he may have 
or where he sells subject to some out- 
standing claim. 


Implied Warranty of Quality 


A manufacturer selling goods makes 
an implied warranty that they are free 
from latent defects rendering them unfit 
for the purpose to which such goods are 
usually put. 

One selling goods by sample impliedly 
warrants that the bulk when delivered 
shall conform to the sample. But, of 
course, if the buyer has an opportunity 
to and does inspect the bulk before the 
purchase, he is in no condition to com- 
plain of any want of conformity. If 
sample and bulk are alike defective, the 
defect in the bulk cannot be complained 


of. 4 
Sale by Description 


Where goods are sold by description 
there is an implied warranty that they 
shall be of the description, kind or vari- 
ety contracted for. Thus, if apple trees 
purchased be described in the order as 


"Peerless" and some other or inferior 
variety is delivered, the seller is guilty 
of breach of warranty. 


Fitness for Particular Purpose 


Where the buyer informs the seller 
that he is buying the goods for a particu- 
lar purpose, there is an implied war- 
ranty that they shall be reasonably suited 
to the use intended. Thus, if he buys 
barrels to be filled with wine, there is an 
implied warranty that they will not leak. 
Апа if he buys hay to feed his horses, 
there is an implied warranty that it is 
such as horses will eat. 


NOTICE AND RECORD OF SALE 


In many states statutes have been 
passed for the protection of creditors 
and subsequent purchasers against own- 
ers of chattels. Тһе most common sub- 
jects covered are: (1) conditional sales ; 
(2) bulk sales of entire stock of mer- 
chandise; and (3) chattel mortgages. 


Conditional Sales 


Where the seller of an article of per- 
sonal property retains the titld in himself 
as security for the payment of the price, 
most states require that he shall record 
the contract, and that if he fails to do 
so he cannot claim the property as 
against creditors or subsequent pur- 
chasers from the party to whom the arti- 
cle was sold. 

A great many schemes are resorted to 
to disguise contracts of conditional sale 
so as to avoid the statute, a so-called 
“lease” being a common device. But the 
name or language used matters little. So 
long as the court can make out the intent 
of the parties it will apply the law. 


Bulk Sales 


Merchants often attempt to swindle 
their creditors by making a sale of their 
entire stock in trade to one person ; often 
someone in collusion with the merchant. 
Тһе statutes of some states provide that 
such sales shall be of no effect as against 
creditors of the seller, unless made upon 
notice to creditors, or the sale is re- 
corded, or both. 
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Chattel Mortgages 


A creditor taking a chattel mortgage 
from his debtor must either take posses- 
sion of the mortgaged goods or see that 
the mortgage is duly and promptly filed 
with the proper officer. If he fails to 
do so, while the mortgage is good as be- 
tween him and the mortgagor, it is of 
no effect as against a subsequent pur- 
chaser of the chattel from the mortgagor. 


PERFORMANCE OF CONTRACT 
OF SALE 


The ordinary rules of contract govern 
performance. That is, each party is 
bound to perform, unless some act or 
omission on the part of the other ex- 
cuses him. For instance, where the sale 
is for cash the seller is only bound to 
tender the goods, and if he does not re- 
ceive the goods he need not deliver. 


Place of Delivery 


Delivery must be made at the place 
agreed upon. ІҒ the parties reside in the 
same place and nothing is stated as to 
place of delivery, the buyer must call 
for the goods, the seller being under no 
obligation to take them to him. And if 
the buyer resides elsewhere, it is usually 
implied that the seller\is to deliver the 
goods to a carrier. In such case the 
carrier is the agent of the buyer, and 
if the goods are destroyed or injured 
during transportation the loss falls upon 
him. 


Time of Delivery 


Time is the essence of the contract, 
and, unless strict performance is waived 
by the other party, delivery must be 
made or tendered within the time stated. 
If no time is stated, a reasonable time 
is implied. 


Effect of Aceptance 


Where delivery is delayed and the 
goods arrive late, the buyer is generally 
at liberty to accept them and still recover 
damages for the delay. But if, with full 
knowledge of his rights, he pays the full 


price at delivery without protesting, it 
would seem that he cannot recover any 
part of it. 

In the same way, if the buyer accepts 
goods inferior in quality to those or- 
dered, he does not thereby waive his 
right to recover on an express warranty 
of quality, unless his acceptance is with 
full knowledge of the breach. 


Vendor's Lien 


Unless the sale is on credit, the seller 
need not surrender the goods until he 
receives his pay. But if he parts with 
the possession his lien is lost and cannot 
be restored. He may, however, deliver 
a part of the goods and retain the re- 
mainder until the price of the whole is 
paid. 

Stoppage in Transit 


We have seen that delivery to a car- 
rier is a delivery to the buyer, and, as 
we have just remarked, the seller loses 
his lien by a delivery. To the latter 
rule there is one exception; and that is 
that if, after the goods have been de- 
livered to a carrier, and while they are 
still in transit, the buyer becomes insol- 
vent, the seller may stop the goods (by 
notice served on the carrier) and re- 
possess them. This is called the right 
of stoppage in transitu. If, before the 
right has been exercised, the buyer dis- 
poses of his interest by a transfer of the 
bill of lading, the right cannot be as- 
serted as against an innocent purchaser. 


Rescission by Buyer 


The right of either party to a contract 
to rescind it (declare it void) in case 
of fraud, misrepresentation, etc. of 
course applies to contracts of sale. Тһе 
buyer may rescind upon any of these 
grounds. But he cannot both rescind 
and at the same time retain the benefits 
of the transaction. He must, so far as 
possible, place the seller in the position 
which he occupied in the beginning. Asa 
condition precedent to rescission he must 
return any money or property which he 
has received under the contract. 
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PART FIVE 


BAILMENTS 


BAILMENTS DEFINED 


The term bailment is not in common 
use, though the names of the different 
classes of bailments are popularly under- 
stood. It is important that we should 
fully appreciate the meaning of the gen- 
eral term. We have seen that in a sale 
of personal property the owner parts 
with the absolute title. Now a bailment 
is a delivery of personal property by one 
person to another for a particular pur- 
pose, the property to be returned when 
that purpose is accomplished. The per- 
son to whom the property is delivered is 
entitled to the Possession of the property 
until the object of the bailment is accom- 
plished, but the title remains in the bailor, 
as the person delivering the property is 
called. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES GOVERN- 
ING BAILMENTS 


Bailments are of three kinds, accord- 
ing as the bailment is made for the sole 
benefit of the bailor, or of the bailee, or 
for their mutual benefit. The questions 
which most commonly arise are as to 
the responsibility of the bailee in the 
care of the property. Stated broadly, if 
the bailment is for the sole benefit of 
the bailor, the bailee is liable only where 
loss results from his gross negligence; 
if for the sole benefit of the bailee, he 
is liable if loss results from even slight 
negligence on his part; while where the 
bailment is for their mutual benefit, the 
bailee is liable for injury resulting from 
ordinary negligence. 


CLASSES OF BAILMENTS 


There are two kinds of bailments for 
the exclusive benefit of the bailor: 
deposit, where he deposits goods with 
another to be cared for without recom- 
pense, and mandate, where the goods 
are not only to be cared for by the bailee, 


but he is also to perform certain work 
in connection with them, without pay. 

There is but one sort of bailment for 
the exclusive benefit of the bailee, the 
accommodation or gratuitous loan. 

There are five forms of bailment for 
the benefit of both parties. One of these, 
called pledge or pawn, exists where а 
person places goods in the possession of 
another as security for a debt. The other 
four are all described by the term hire, 
our language not being sufficiently dis- 
criminative in this respect. They are: 
(1) hire of the use of a thing, as where 
a person hires a horse and buggy at a 
livery stable; (2) hire of services on a 
thing; (3) hire of the custody of a thing, 
as where I pay a storage company to 
store my household furniture until my 
return from Europe; (4) hire of car- 
riage of goods. | 

Deposit 

A careful examination of the fore- 
going section shows us that there are two 
classes of deposits: naked deposits to be 
cared for without recompense, and de- 
posits for hire where the bailor agrees to 
pay "storage charges." We treat of the 
former here. Тһе deposit may be of 
goods, live stock or of commercial paper. 
But it must be voluntarily accepted by 
the bailee. If I send B a rifle without 
his undertaking to care for it, he is not 
responsible for loss. A person who does 
undertake to care for a naked deposit 
is responsible only for gross neglect. He 
is entitled to use the thing deposited only 
so far as may be necessary to its proper 
preservation. 


Mandate 


Mandates also are of two kinds: naked 
mandates, as where B offers to take A's 
watch, mend it for him gratuitously and 
return it; and work performed upon a 
thing for hire. In the case of a naked 
mandate the bailee is held only to the 
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exercise of slight diligence, and is liable 
only where the article is lost or improp- 
erly repaired through his gross negli- 
gence. 


Accommodation 


An accommodation or gratuitous loan 
can arise only as a result of contract. A 
mere promise to lend gratuitously is not 
binding because there is no consideration, 
but after the loan is effected the con- 
tract is complete. As this bailment is 
entirely for the benefit of the bailee, the 
bailor is under no obligation except to 
warn the bailee of any dangerous defects 
in the thing bailed; while the bailee must 
exercise the greatest care in keeping and 
using it, and must not deviate from the 
terms under which it is lent to him. 

Take an illustration: A loans his horse 
and buggy to B, telling the latter, “Don’t 
let anyone else have the horse, and don't 
drive him faster than six miles an hour." 
If the horse, without B's fault, runs away 
and В 15 injured, А is responsible, hav- 
ing failed to notify B that the horse was 
given to running away. If B drives the 
horse eight miles an hour and the horse 
is injured, he is liable. If B loans the 
horse to C, he must pay for its use by 
the latter. 


Pledge 


As this form of bailment is for the 
benefit of both parties, the bailee is held 
only to the exercise of ordinary care of 
the article paroled. Pawnbrokers, like 
usurers, are not favored by the law, and 
no agreement of the parties can make 
the pledge irrevocable, since a pledge is 
usually made under the stress of neces- 
sity. But if the debt is not paid at ma- 
turity the pawnbroker may sell the 
pledge. Unless the contract provides for 
a private sale, the sale must be at public 
auction. The matter of pawnbrokers is 
largely regulated by statute and the 
statute should always be consulted when 
a question arises. 


Hire 


Hire of Use of a Thing. Ав in the 
case of a gratuitous loan, the bailee must 


not deviate from the terms of the agree- 
ment as to the manner in which the ar- 
ticle loaned shall be used. If, for in- 
stance, he hires a horse to make a trip, 
he must not loan it to another, travel 
at a greater speed than that agreed upon, 
go by a route different from that speci- 
fied, or keep the horse beyond the time 
agreed. If he does he must pay dam- 
ages. Ав he pays for the use of the horse 
he is not, however, held to as high a 
degree of care as where the loan is 
gratuitous. He is bound only to exer- 
cise that care which a man of ordinary 
prudence would exercise with reference 
to his own property. 

Hire of Services on a Thing. If a 
man hire another to work for him and 
then sets him at work mending a machine 
under his direction, the relation of mas- 
ter and servant arises. The master does 
not part with the possession of the ma- 
chine and there is no bailment involved. 
But if he requests a mechanic to take 
the machine to his shop and mend it, 
no relation of master and servant exists, 
but instead, that of bailor and bailee, 
and if the machine is lost or injured 
through the failure of the mechanic to 
exercise ordinary care, he is liable in 
damages. Ordinary care is the care 
which men of ordinary prudence observe 
with reference to their own property. 

Hire of Custody. This is a hiring of 
care and attention. All classes of persons 
who assume this responsibility are bound 
to exercise ordinary diligence except in 
special cases. To this class belong (1) 
agistors, or persons who take in live 
stock to stable or pasture; (2) ware- 
housemen, who receive goods to be 
stored for hire; (3) seharfingers, who 
keep wharves for the purpose of receiv- 
ing and shipping merchandise; (4) safe 
deposit companies; and (5) innkeepers. 

Hire of Carriage of Goods. Carriers 
are of two kinds, private carriers and 
common carriers. 

А private carrier is one who occasion- 
ally carries goods from one place to 
another and does not undertake to сатту 
for the public generally. If he carries 
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gratuitously he is liable only for losses 
resulting from his gross negligence, but 
if he carries for hire he must exercise 
ordinary care, such as we have seen is 
required of a bailee who keeps or re- 
pairs a chattel for hire. And if, in his 
contract, he guarantees safe delivery, he 
is liable as an insurer the same as a com- 
mon carrier. 

А common carrier is one who under- 
takes to carry goods for persons gener- 
ally and holds himself out as ready to 
transport goods for hire as a business, 
and not as an occasional occupation. 
Common carriers embrace railway com- 


panies, express companies, draymen, 
stagecoach proprietors, steamship and 
steamboat companies, ferrymen, etc. 

A. common carrier must transport all 
suitable goods presented to him for a 
reasonable hire, and has no right to 
charge one person a higher rate than he 
charges another. His liability for loss 
is very great. In general, the carrier is 
considered an insurer of the goods, ex- 
cept as to losses occasioned by the act 
of God, inevitable accident, the public 
enemy, or from natural causes, such as 
fermentation, decay of perishable articles 
or moderate wear and tear. 


PART SIX 


PARTNERSHIP 


PARTNERSHIP DEFINED 


A partnership is an unincorporated 
association of two or more persons who 
have agreed to combine their labor, 
property and skill, or some of these ele- 
ments, for the purpose of engaging in 
any lawful business, sharing the profits 
and losses between them. А contract is 
essential to the formation of the relation, 
for one who enters into partnership with 
another does so at his peril, and the law 
will not tolerate that its obligations 
should be thrust upon him. And the 
business must be lawful. The courts will 
not protect a lawbreaker, as a gambler 
or procurer, against the frauds of his 
copartners. 

Partnership involves the conducting of 
a "business." Hence if the parties merely 
undertake a particular piece of work to- 
gether, there is no partnership. Where, 
for instance, two physicians merely un- 
dertake to treat one patient together, the 
transaction is not a partnership, but a 
“joint adventure." 


Partnership Property 


A partnership is not an artificial per- 
son, as a corporation is, and yet in cer- 
tain respects it is so treated. The firm's 


capital (whether the partners pay in 
equal amounts, or unequal or, as often 
happens, all is paid in by one partner) 
upon being paid in becomes the fund of 
the firm. The firm is debtor to its differ- 
ent members for the capital contributed, 
and may become the creditor of a mem- 
ber to whom money is loaned from the 
fund. 

But real estate can neither be conveyed 
to or by a partnership. Thus a deed to 
"Brown & Grant" is not good. It should 
be to "John Brown and Fred Grant." 
Likewise in a conveyance of firm real 
estate the deed should be signed by 
Brown and Grant severally. 

Upon the death of a partner the sur- 
viving partner or partners are authorized 
to sell the partnership property, convert 
it into cash, pay the firm's debts and 
divide the balance with the personal 
representatives of the deceased. 


Rights of Creditors 


А partnership may be in debt and its 
individual members also in debt. If there 
is a conflict between the creditors of the 
firm and those of a partner or partners 
over the partnership funds, it is but 
proper that the former should prevail; 
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and such is the law. Suppose А of the 
firm of A, B and C owes X $1000 for 
groceries purchased for his family, and 
the firm owes Y $1000 on a stock of 
dry goods purchased of him. Both credi- 
tors sue out attachment and the partner- 
ship property is seized. The property 
sells for $900. X gets nothing, for the 
claim of Y, being against the firm, was 
entitled to priority. 


Partner's Interest in Partnership 
Property 


Under ordinary circumstances, where 
two persons buy an article together they 
are what is called owners in common. If 
each has paid one-half of the price, each 
is the owner of a one-half interest in 
the article and may sell such interest, but 
no more. 

But partners are not owners in com- 
mon of the partnership property. The 
only right an individual partner has in 
such property is to have it sold, the pro- 
ceeds applied in payment of the firm 
debts, and the balance, if any, divided 
among the partners. 


Partner as Agent of Firm 


Each partner is the agent of the other 
partner or partners for the purpose of 
the partnership business. While acting 
within the scope of the partnership busi- 
ness his contracts made on behalf of the 
firm are binding, unless the person with 
whom he dealt has notice that his acts 
are not authorized by the other partners. 
He may collect debts due the firm and 
sell its goods. Hence the saying that he 
who takes a partner does so at his peril. 
He should be thoroughly satisfied as to 
his integrity. 


Duty of Partner 


But it must not be inferred that a part- 
ner may lawfully do as he pleases as to 
partnership property and credit. If an 
active partner he must devote himself 
exclusively to the firm's business and 
must act toward the firm in all good 
faith. He cannot make a secret profit 
from sales to the firm or purchases from 


the firm, nor may he deal secretly with 
the firm, through a nominal buyer or 
seller. The law will hold him to a strict 
accountability for any failure in this re- 
gard, if he is responsible and can be 
reached. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 


A partnership may be dissolved (1) 
by operation of law, (2) by act of the 
parties or (3) by a suit for an account- 
ing. 

'The ordinary instances in which a firm 
is dissolved by operation of law are 
where a partner dies or becomes bank- 
rupt. The interest of the deceased or 
bankrupt partner then passes to his per- 
sonal representative (executor бг admin- 
istrator) or assignee in bankruptcy. But 
the latter is not a member of the firm. 

The law will not force a new partner 
upon a firm. Hence the business of the 
firm is wound up, the assets realized 
upon, and the deceased or bankrupt part- 
ner's share paid over to his representa- 
tive. 

A firm: may also be dissolved by act 
of the partners. If the partnership was 
for a fixed period, it is dissolved by the 
expiration of such period; if not, either 
partner may declare the firm dissolved at 
pleasure. 

If the business is being carried on at 
a loss, or if one of the partners is guilty 
of bad faith, a party may, without wait- 
ing for the expiration of the term, bring 
suit for an accounting, and the business 
will be investigated by the court and a 
dissolution ordered in such manner as 
may appear equitable. 


Closing Up the Business 


Where a partnership is dissolved the 
firm property must be converted into 
cash, the debts paid, and any balance 
divided among the partners. That this 
may be properly done, it is necessary 
that many of the activities of the busi- 
ness cease. Of course the sale of goods 
continues; contracts made before disso- 
lution must be completed, and debts must 
be settled; but no new contracts may be 
undertaken. 
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Distribution of Proceeds 


After the firm property has been con- 
verted into money, it is distributed as 
follows: 

First, the general creditors of the firm 
are paid (not creditors of individual 
partners). If there is not enough to pay 
them, then the creditors may proceed 
against the partners, or any one of them, 
for the unsatisfied balance. 

Second, after the general creditors 
have been paid, individual partners are 
entitled to payment for money lent by 
them to the firm. 

Third, all the debts of the firm being 
paid, the partners are entitled to repay- 
ment of capital advanced by them in 
starting the business, in the proportion 
in which it was paid in. 


Fourth, whatever remains after pay- 
ment of the above classes of claims is 
then divided among the partners in the 
proportion in which they were to share 
profits. 


Sharing Profits and Losses 


The proportion in which profits or 
losses shall be shared is generally fixed in 
the partnership agreement; and, as we 
have seen, it bears no necessary relation 
to the amounts which each contribute to 
the capital of the firm. For instance, A 
may have contributed 75 per cent of the 
capital and B but 25 per cent, under a 
partnership agreement by the terms of 
which, in view of B's superior business 
qualifications, each was to receive 50 per 
cent of the profits. 


PART SEVEN 
> CORPORATIONS 


CORPORATIONS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM PARTNERSHIP 


Corporations, though formed like part- 
nerships by the association of individ- 
uals, differ from them in many respects. 
In the first place, the members of a cor- 
poration are neither liable for the debts 
of the corporation, nor can they merely 
as members bind the corporation by their 
acts. Instead of having equal authority, 
as in a partnership, the members meet 
and choose officers from their numbers, 
to whom alone is intrusted the manage- 
ment and control of the corporation busi- 
ness. Again, the capital of the corpora- 
tion is divided into shares, and a member 
may freely dispose of his shares without 
in any manner affecting the life of the 
corporation. 


FORMATION OF CORPORATIONS 


Sometimes corporations are created 
by a charter emanating from the Legis- 
lature, but as a rule they are now formed 
by filing with a certain designated public 
official, as for instance, the secretary of 


state, articles of incorporation. This is 
proposed corporation, object, amount of 
capital stock and number of shares into 
which it is divided, place where the prin- 
cipal place of business is to be located, 
term of corporate existence, number of 
its directors, etc. 

In organizing, the members subscribe 
for stock in the corporation, which they 
agree to pay for as soon as issued. They, 
and the persons to whom they may from 
time to time sell stock, are known as the 
stockholders or shareholders. 


Transfer of Stock 


As stock is issued to shareholders, a 
stock certificate is given them, and an 
entry thereof is made on the books of 
the corporation, and no subsequent 
transfer is complete until the new share- 
holder's name has been entered. It is 
customary to indorse a power of attor- 
ney on the certificate authorizing the 
holder to make the transfer, and leave 
the name of the transferee blank. The 
certificate may then circulate from hand 
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to hand until some holder chooses to 
insert his name and have the stock trans- 
ferred to him on the books. 


Directors 


We have seen that in partnerships 
each partner is the agent of the firm. But 
the shareholders of a corporation are not 
its agents. They must meet in stock- 
holders’ meeting and elect directors, who 
are the general managers of the busi- 
ness, with power to appoint the neces- 
sary active agents or officers. 

The directors are vested with extensive 
powers. They cannot change the nature 
or purpose of the corporation, increase 
or decrease the capital stock, dissolve 
the corporation or consolidate it with 
another, these powers belonging to the 
stockholders. But practically all other 
matters are in their hands. 


Officers and Other Agents 


Тһе officers of the corporation аге ар- 
pointed by the directors, the other agents 
sometimes by the directors and some- 
times by an officer, and the servants 
(clerks and other employees) by the 
proper officer. 

The officers consist generally of a 
president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer. If the corporation is a large 
one there will also be a general man- 
ager. He is the chief assistant of the 
president, generally hiring all servants 
and minor agents and conducting all the 
routine business. The duties of the regu- 
lar officers are sufficiently indicated by 
their names. The president is commonly 
also chairman of the board of directors, 
and the office is consequently one of 
great influence. 

The directors and officers usually hold 
the bulk of the stock. Hence it is not 
surprising that the salaries of the latter 
are often exceedingly liberal. 


CORPORATE POWERS 


A corporation, like an individual, has 
certain civil rights. It may adopt a cor- 
porate name and seal, sue and be sued, 
appoint officers and agents, adopt by- 


laws and acquire property, real and per- 
sonal. But governments early noted the 
tendency of corporations to gravitate 
toward monopoly, and have never ac- 
corded to them the full rights of indi- 
viduals. Thus, the line of business in 
which a corporation may engage is 
strictly limited by its charter. If organ- 
ized to conduct a milling business, it 
cannot open a bank. Unless expressly 
organized for that purpose, it cannot 
speculate in real estate nor hold more 
than is reasonably necessary to carry on 
the business for which it was organized. 
A corporation cannot, as a rule, enter 
into partnership with another corpora- 
tion, a firm or an individual. 


Rights of Stockholders 


Each stockholder is entitled to a cer- 
tificate showing the value of his stock, 
and, if a transferee, to have stock trans- 
ferred to him on the books; фо inspect 
the books of the company ; to participate 
in dividends ; and to vote at stockholders' 
meetings, having as many votes as he has 
shares of stock. Beyond this he has no 
control of the corporation, save that, 
where the officers violate the law or em- 
bark the corporation in a line of business 
beyond the scope of its charter powers, 
the stockholder may apply for an injunc- 
ra to oblige them to keep within the 
aw. 


Dividends 


Business corporations are organized 
for the purpose of gaining profits. Profits 
are the balance left after the payment 
of running expenses, the cost of im- 
provements, accrued debts and interest 
on those not due, and a reasonable re- 
serve to cover depreciation of the plant. 
and the payment of bonds as they come 
due. 

Тһе disposal of profits is largely within 
the discretion of the directors, who mav 
declare a dividend or add the profits to 
capital. 

In many corporations stock is of two 
kinds, common and preferred. Тһе hold- 
ers of preferred stock are entitled to 2 
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fixed percentage thereon (as six per 
cent) before any dividends are paid to 
the other stockholders. If large and fre- 
quent dividends are paid, stock rises 
above par. For instance, a $100 share 
may sell for $107, or at a premium of 
seven per cent. If dividends yield but 
little the stock will fall below par. And 
if the company ceases to pay dividends 
altogether, the stock becomes worthless, 
except for purely speculative purposes. 


Stockholder's Liability 


A stockholder is liable to the corpora- 
tion for any portion of his subscription 
which remains unpaid. Formerly he was 
in no sense liable to creditors for the 
debts of the corporation. But this rule 
has been changed by statute in most 
states. In many states a stockholder is 
liable absolutely for corporate debts, in 
an amount equal to the face value of his 
stock. And in any event, stockholders 
are liable where they have been guilty of 
acts fraudulent as to creditors. Suppose, 
for instance, a corporation be incorpo- 
rated with a purported paid-up capital of 
$50,000, when as a matter of fact the 
subscribers have paid but 30 cents on the 
dollar for their stock, or the stock has 
been fully paid in, but a part of it is 
returned in the guise of dividends. 
Schemes of this sort are of frequent oc- 
currence, and where known to exist a 
court will compel the stockholders to pay 
in the full face value of the stock, so that 
it may be reached by creditors. 


Appointment of Receivers 


If a corporation becomes insolvent its 
creditors or the directors or stockholders 
may apply to a court for the appointment 
of a receiver. Application may also be 
made where the directors are abusing 
their trust. If the application is granted 
the court names a person to take charge 
of the books and property of the corpora- 
tion pending dissolution or reorganiza- 
tion. If there is not sufficient money on 
hand to conduct the business during the 
receivership, the receiver may issue 
“receivers’ certificates," to raise the nec- 
essary funds. These certificates then be- 
come a first charge against the corpora- 
tion. 


Dissolution of Corporations 


The statute generally fixes the period 
for which a corporation may exist. If 
not, the term will be fixed by the articles 
of incorporation. The corporation is dis- 
solved by the expiration of the term. It 
may also be dissolved, either on the ap- 
plication of interested parties or of the 
attorney-general, for insolvency, nonuse 
of franchise, or for any of those abuses 
of power and arbitrary acts to which cor- 
porations are prone. 

'The method of dissolution is some- 
what similar to that followed in case of 
partnerships. After all debts are paid, 
what remains of the corporation funds is 
divided among the stockholders in as 
equitable a manner as possible. 


PART EIGHT 


REAL PROPERTY 


PROPERTY DEFINED 


The word property is used in two 
senses, being applied both to objects, and 
also to the interest, right or estate which 
a person may have in objects. It may 
be corporeal or incorporeal, and real or 
personal. 

As an object of ownership property 
falls into two classes: (1) land and 


things permanently affixed thereto, such 
as houses and standing trees; and (2) 
movables, or things not affixed to the 
land. Now a layman would call the first 
real estate and the second personal prop- 
erty, but the law looks at the subject in 
a peculiar way; hence certain explana- 
tions are necessary for a clear under- 
standing of the subject. 
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ESTATES IN LAND 


Real estate or property at law em- 
braces only those estates іп land known 
as freehold estates, because they were 
those by which lands were held by free- 
men under the ancient feudal system. 
They include only estates of inheritance 
(which descend to one's heirs) and 
estates for life. Lesser estates and in- 
terests in land, such as leaseholds and 
mortgages, are considered personal prop- 
erty. In this connection it should be 
noted that upon the death of a person 
leaving no will his real estate passes to 
his heirs, while his personal property, in- 
cluding any leaseholds and mortgages he 
may hold, passes to his administrator. 


Fee-Simple 


Estates in land are of two kinds: (1) 
estates of freehold and (2) estates less 
than freehold. Freehold estates again 
consist of two kinds: (1) estates of in- 
heritance and (2) life estates. Now es- 
tates of inheritance are also of two sorts, 
estates in fee-simple and those in fee- 
tail. Formerly, lands were often tied 
up in such manner that they could not 
be conveyed to a stranger, but descended 
regularly in a family from generation to 
generation. This was known as the sys- 
tem of entail. But fee-tail estates have 
been abolished in most states. The usual 
and practically the only estate of inheri- 
tance with us is the fee-simple. It is 
created by conveying land to a man “апа 
his heirs." Тһе effect of such convey- 
ance is to vest the absolute property in 
him so that he may deed the land, will 
it or leave it to descend to his heirs. 


Life Estates 


The owner of land may deed or will 
a life estate in it to another, upon whose 
death it will revert to the owner of the 
fee or his heirs. But a better-known 
class of life estates are those created by 
operation of law, such as dower, curtesy 
and homestead. Dower is the life estate 
which a surviving wife takes in one-third 
of the lands of her deceased husband. 
Curtesy is the interest which the sur- 


viving husband takes in all of the lands 
of his deceased wife. These estates have 
been abolished by statute in many states. 
In such states the statute has generally 
provided in lieu thereof a homestead 
estate, providing that land of a certain 
amount or value shall be exempt from 
levy for debts, inalienable unless both 
spouses join in the deed, and shall de- 
scend to the surviving spouse for life. 


Estate for Years 


An estate for years or leasehold is one 
for a definite time, as a month, a year, 
five years, etc. It is created by an іп- 
strument called a lease. The holder of a 
fee or a life estate may lease the premises 
for a term, in which case we speak of 
the period of rental as being “carved out 
of the fee” or “life estate,” as the case 
may be. At the end of the term the es- 
tate reverts to the lessor. 


Estate from Year to Year 


This comes into existence where a ten- 
ant is permitted to hold over his term. 
A tenancy for a week, month, quarter or 
year then arises, continuing for succes- 
sive similar periods until due notice to 
quit is given to terminate it at the end 
of a period. What constitutes sufficient 
notice is determined by the statute. This 
is the ordinary tenancy of city renters 
where there is no written lease. 


Tenancy at Will or by Sufferance 


An estate at will may be terminated at 
the will of either party. Courts look 
with suspicion upon alleged agreements 
of this kind, and the statutes of many 
states require notice to terminate the 
tenancy. 

An estate at sufferance arises where a 
tenant holds over after the expiration of 
his term after notice to quit. Ordinarily 
the landlord cannot forcibly evict him 
even then, but must bring a proper pro- 
ceeding and have him expelled by order 
of the court. 

In connection with this classification of 
estates, note its definiteness. Each class 
has its characteristic features which mark 
it off distinctly. 
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Easements 


An easement is a right which one land- 
owner has to require another landowner 
to do or refrain from doing something 
on the latter's premises. The most well- 
known form of easement is the right of 
way—the right which one has to cross 
the lands of another. The right to use 
a party wall, to compel a neighbor to 
maintain a partition fence, and to light, 
air and view, are other instances of ease- 
ments. Easements are required by pre- 
scription, grant or from necessity, as 
where a man has no outlet to a public 
road except by crossing his neighbor's 
land. 


CONVEYANCES 


А conveyance is an instrument in writ- 
ing whereby an interest in real property 
is transferred. The instrument used in 
conveying a freehold estate is called a 
deed ; that used in conveying a leasehold 
estate, a lease. Deeds are instruments 
under seal, and if executed for a consid- 
eration are contracts, of that solemn kind 
known as a contract under seal. If there 
is no consideration, the conveyance is a 
gift and the deed is described as a deed 
of gift. There-are three ordinary kinds 
of deeds in use: (1) the warranty deed, 
in which the person executing the deed 
vouches for the title; (2) the quit-claim 
deed, in which he merely undertakes to 
convey such interest, great or small, as 
he may have; and (3) the mortgage 
deed, in which he merely conveys the 
property conditionally as security for the 
payment of a debt. 


Conveyancers 


А conveyance may be drawn by an 
attorney, an ordinary conveyancer or a 
private person. By far the greater num- 
ber are drawn by the ordinary convey- 
ancer, be he notary, justice of the peace 
or real estate broker. Practically all 
conveyances are drawn upon regular 
blank forms, and can be properly drawn 
by a layman if care is used. Since many 
conveyancers are extremely careless, es- 
pecially in the matter of taking acknowl- 


edgments, it will pay the reader to learn 
as to the proper mode of drafting con- 
veyances so as to attend to such matters 
himself. 


Warranty Deed 


The warranty deed will be first con- 
sidered, as it is first in importance and 
usually conveys the entire interest in the 
property of the person making it. On 
the following page we give the ordinary 
form of the deed. Shorter forms are 
used in many states, but with a thorough 
understanding of the full form the reader 
will meet with no difficulty in using the 
shorter forms. Certain details need ex- 
planation. 

The Parties. 'The parties are the 
grantor, or the one who makes the con- 
veyance, and the grantee, the one to 
whom it is made. It will be readily un- 
derstood that the grantor must possess 
such capacity as is required of parties 
to a contract. Thus minors, persons of 
unsound mind and, in some states, mar- 
ried women are incapable of making 
valid conveyances. But the reason does 
not hold in the case of grantees, and any 
natural person may be the grantee in a 
deed. 

It is customary to give the party's oc- 
cupation and residence in describing 
him, thus: *John Adams, merchant, of 
Faribault, Minnesota, party of the sec- 
ond part.” This is to more certainly 
identify the party, for there might well 
be several of the same name. 

If the grantor is unmarried, the word 
"single" or “unmarried” should imme- 
diately follow his name. If the convey- 
ance is made by a married couple, that 
fact should be indicated, thus: "John A. 
Edwards and Mary Edwards, his wife," 
or "Mary Edwards and John A. Ed- 
wards, her husband;" placing last the 
name of the spouse who merely "joins 
in the deed." 

The Consideration. Тһе deed may be 
based upon either a good or a valuable 
consideration. I may give my son a 
parcel of land *in consideration of love 
and affection ;" and I cannot afterward 
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question the conveyance on the ground 
that there was no value received, but my 
creditor may. 

You will note in the form of warranty 
deed given below, the words, “the receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledged." This 
is inserted as evidence of payment of the 


to transfer a life estate only, when the 
words “for the term of his natural life” 
should be employed. 

Description of the Land. Тһе descrip- 
tion of the land should be minute and 
accurate to an extreme degree, so that 
it will be impossible to confound the 


FORM OF WARRANTY DEED 


This Indenture, made on the...... day of...... , in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
nine hundred and...... , between............ , the party of the first part, апа.............. $ 
party of the second part, witnesseth : 

That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration of................ dollars, 


lawful money of the United States, to him in hand paid by the party of the second part, the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, does by these presents grant, bargain, sell, convey 
and confirm unto the party of the second part, his heirs and assigns forever, 


All that Tract or Parcel of Land, situate in the.......... of 


and State of............ Ў 


County of......... 


bounded and described as follows, to wit: 


(Description) 
Together with all and singular the tenements, hereditaments, and appurtenances there- 
unto belonging or in anywise appertaining, and the rents, issues and profits thereof. 
o Have and To Hold, all and singular, the above granted premises unto the said party of 


the second part, his heirs and assigns forever. 


Апа the said party of the first part, for himself and his heirs, executors and adminis- 
trators, does hereby covenant and agree to and with the said party of the second part, his 


heirs, 


executors, administrators and assigns, as follows: 


First—That the party of the first part is seized of the said premises in fee-simple, and 


has good right to convey the same. 


Second—That the party of the second part shall quietly enjoy the said premises. 
Third—That the said premises are free from encumbrances. 
Fourth—That the party of the first part will execute or procure any further necessary 


assurance of the Title of said premises. 


Fifth—That the said party of the first part will forever warrant and defend the title to 


said premises. 


In Witness Whereof, The said party of the first part has hereunto set his hand and seal 


the day and year above written. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered in the Presence of 


consideration. But it is not conclusive. 
It may nevertheless be shown that the 
consideration has not been paid. 

Words of Transfer. These are “grant, 
bargain, convey and confirm." There is 
a little needless repetition here, and 
doubtless the words "grant and convey" 
would be sufficient. But unless the stat- 
ute provides a shorter form, it would be 
best to use the full formula. 

Words of Inheritance. Note the use 
of the words “his heirs and assigns for- 
ever." The purpose of these words is to 
convey a fee simple to the grantee. 
Hence a grantee should be careful to see 
that they are inserted, unless the intent is 


Edward H. Drew. 
James L. Lovell. 


John Doe. Seal. 


premises sought to be conveyed with any 
other lands. The description is usually 
given in one of three ways, according to 
the nature of the original survey of the 
tract: (1) by government subdivisions, 
(2) by recorded plat or (3) by metes 
and bounds. 

By Government Subdivisions. Тһе 
central and western portions of both the 
United States and Canada were origin- 
ally surveyed by the government in 
square townships of 36 sections, and land 
is there generally conveyed by section or 
subdivision of section, except such as is 
included in city or village plats. Тһе 
form of description is something after 
this manner: 
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“The North half (М. V5) of the South- 
east quarter (S. E. V4) of Section Num- 
ber Seventeen (17), in Township Num- 
ber Thirty-four North, and Range Num- 
ber Nineteen West (Twp. 34, N., В. 19) 
of the Third Principal Meridian, embrac- 
ing Eighty acres more or less, according 
to the government survey thereof on file 
and of record in the office of the Regis- 
ter of Deeds of said county." See Lanps, 
Pus ic, page 1582. 

By Recorded Plat. Where property 
is laid out in lots and blocks, as in the 
case of cities and villages, and often at 
summer resorts not included within mu- 
nicipal limits, the owners of the property 
must file a plat of the proposed subdi- 
vision in the office of the proper county 
official, in most states called the register 
of deeds. Lots in such subdivisions are 
conveyed by a description substantially 
as follows: "Lots numbered Seven (7) 
and Eight (8), in Block numbered Thir- 
teen (13), of Green & Doyle's Addition 
to the City of Aurora, in said county, 
according to the Plat of such Addition 
on file and of record in the office of the 
Register of Deeds of said county." 

By Metes and Bounds. Description 
by metes and bounds is effected by taking 
some point in the boundary of the tract 
as the “point of beginning” and describ- 
ing the boundary around, in one direction 
or the other, back to the point of be- 
ginning. 

It is in use in the portions of the 
United States and Canada which were 
settled before the plan of general gov- 
ernment surveys was hit upon. It is also 
used in the newer districts where an 
irregular tract, not conforming to gov- 
ernment subdivisions, is to be conveyed. 
In the latter case the corner of a govern- 
ment subdivision is generally taken as a 
“point of beginning.” 

The form of description may be as 
follows: 

“Beginning at the southeast corner of 
Section Four in Township Number 
Eighteen North and Range Nine West of 
the Fifth Principal Meridian (Sec. 4, 
Twp. 18 N., R. 9 W., 5th P. M.), thence 


West Seventy (70) rods, thence North 
Forty-seven (47) rods, thence East Sev- 
enty (70) rods to the East line of said 
Section Four, thence South, following 
said East line, Forty-seven (47) rods to 
the point of beginning, and containing 
twenty and ninety  one-hundredths 
(20.90) acres, more or less." 

Appurtenances. You will note in the 
form of Warranty Deed given above that 
the land is granted with all its “appur- 
tenances.” This means that the grantee 
shall have not only the land, but also the 
standing timber, buildings and other 
things affixed to the soil, and easements, 
if any, belonging to the land. Suppose, 
for instance, the tract conveyed was 
not on any highway, but a right of way 
across the lands of another connected it 
with the highway. This will pass with 
the grant as an “appurtenance.” 

Covenants. We now come to the cove- 
nants. These are usually five, and by 
them, as we have seen, the grantor war- 
rants that he is the owner of the very 
estate he purports to convey, that there 
is nothing outstanding “against the prop- 
erty," that he is at the time laboring 
under no disability which prevents him 
from making a conveyance, that the 
grantee shall not be disturbed in his pos- 
session, and that he will respond in 
damages should the grantee's title be 
attacked. 

A word may be added as to the 
covenant against encumbrances. Encum- 
brances include public highways, private 
easements, claims of dower, etc., and out- 
standing judgments and mortgages. If 
a mortgage exists, it should be specifi- 
cally referred to in the deed, and, if the 
grantee "assumes" it as a part of the 
bargain, the duty of the grantee to pay 
it and save the grantor harmless should 
be set forth. 


Execution of Deed 


This consists in signing, sealing, attest- 
ing and, for the purpose of fitting it for 
registry, acknowledging the deed. 

Signature:—The grantor must write 
his name with ink in the usual place at 
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the foot of the deed. The signature 
should consist of the first name, initial 
of middle name, and surname. If the 
grantor cannot write, another may write 
his name and the grantor may make his 
mark, thus: 


If the grantor is too weak to make the 
cross, it may be made by another while 
he holds the end of the penholder. 

In most states the law requires that 
where the grantor is married, the hus- 
band or wife must also sign the deed in 
order to convey a clear title. The signa- 
ture of a woman should not show her 
state in life, nor should a married woman 
in signing use her husband's Christian 
name. It is improper to sign “Miss Anna 
L. Jones" or "Mrs. Fred D. Andrews." 
Тһе parties should sign “Аппа L. Jones" 
and "Gertrude Andrews." 

Seal:—The seal is properly a piece of 
sealing wax pressed on, or a piece of 
paper wafered on at the right of the 
signature. 

In many of the Southern and Western 
states a printed seal, or a scrawl with the 
word “seal” written within it, is regarded 
as equally good. There must be a seal 
opposite the name of each signer. 

Attestation:—Although attesting wit- 
nesses are not required in all states, they 
are in most, and a careful conveyancer 
will be sure that a deed is attested by two 
witnesses, in the presence of the grantor. 
This is extremely important in case the 
grantor afterward denies his signature 
or it is denied by others after his death. 
The witnesses should be disinterested 
persons. A minor may sign as a witness. 


The Acknowledgment 


This is made by the grantor before an 
officer qualified to take acknowledg- 
ments, usually a notary or justice of the 
peace, the grantor exhibiting the deed to 
the officer, and stating that its execution 
is his free act and deed. The officer 
then affixes his certificate and signs it 
officially. 


Form of Certificate Acknowledgment 


State of Minnesota } SS 
County of Rice : 


On this tenth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hun- 
dred and Fourteen, before me, a notary 
public in and for the county aforesaid, 
personally appeared John A. Edwards 
and Mary Edwards, his wife, to me per- 
sonally known to be the same persons 
described in and who executed the fore- 
going instrument, and who acknowledged 
to me that they executed the same as 
their free act and deed. 

Charles 7, Andrews, 
Notary Public. 
Notarial 
Seal 


Registration of Deed 


After the deed has been acknowledged, 
it should be at once filed for record with 
the Register of Deeds or other proper 
officer. For if the grantor is a rascal he 
may resell the land to someone else. And 
if the latter has no knowledge of the 
prior deed, and files his deed for record 
first, the first purchaser may lose the 
property and be left without remedy. 

The record of a deed properly ac- 
knowledged is notice to all the world of 
the conveyance, the statute making it the 
duty of every person contemplating the 
purchase of land to ascertain at the 
registry of deeds the state of the title. 
But a register has no right to put a con- 
veyance on record, unless it is properly 
acknowledged. The purchaser should be 
exceedingly cautious, therefore, that this 
part of the execution has been properly 
performed in every particular. 


Quit-Claim Deed 


The elements of a quit-claim deed are 
the same as those of a warranty deed, 
except as to the covenants. When the 
purchaser of land is doubtful as to the 
rights of some third person, as, for in- 
stance, a relative of the grantor or one 
who may have held a tax deed on the 
premises, he may say to the grantor, “1 
will take the land if besides giving me 
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your warranty deed you will also get О,” 
meaning the third person, “to give me a 
deed." This deed from a third person 
conveys merely whatever title he has in 
the land; and he warrants nothing, so it 
contains no covenants, and instead of 
"grant, bargain," etc., the operative 
words are "remise, release and forever 
quit-claim." 
Mortgage 


А person in need of money may wish 
not to sell his land, but to secure a loan 
by pledging it. This is accomplished by 
an instrument, the first part of which is 
in the form of a deed and purports to 
convey his land absolutely, followed by a 
defeasance clause, providing that the 
conveyance shall be void if the grantor 
(here called the mortgagor) pays a cer- 
tain sum. 

Mortgages very generally contain two 
other clauses: an insurance clause, pro- 
viding that the mortgagor shall keep the 
buildings insured in a specified sum and 
assign the policy to the mortgagee, and an 
interest clause, providing that in case of 
default in the payment of an installment 
of principal or interest, the mortgagee 
may require payment of the whole inter- 
est and principal at once. 

Discharge of Mortgage. Upon pay- 
ment of the debt which the mortgage is 
given to secure, the mortgagor is entitled 
to a discharge. This is a formal instru- 
ment reciting that the debt has been fully 
paid. It is recorded in the registry of 
deeds and has the effect of cancelling 
the mortgage on the record. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT 


This relation is created by a lease. 
Leases for short terms are not required 
to be in writing, but the statutes of most 
states require that a lease for three years 


or more shall be in writing, while in some 
states a lease for a year must be written. 
Covenants are inserted as the parties may 
agree, it being common to covenant that 
the landlord shall repair buildings and 
renew the lease at the end of the term, 
and that the tenant shall pay a certain 
rent, pay taxes and assessments, not as- 
sign the lease nor sublet the premises, 
and surrender the premises in good con- 
dition at the end of the term. 


Defects, Repairs and Waste 


As a rule the tenant takes the premises 
in the condition in which they are when 
the property is leased. Where he fails 
to require a covenant against defects he 
cannot complain, except as to dangerous 
defects of which the landlord knew, but 
failed to inform him. 

He must keep the premises in repair 
unless the landlord has covenanted to do 
so, and return them in the same condi- 
tion, ordinary wear and tear excepted, 
as when he received them. 

He must not waste the premises, that 
is, cut timber, except as required for re- 
pairs or fuel, or tear down buildings. 


Assignment and Subletting 


Unless the tenant has covenanted to 
the contrary, he may assign the lease or 
sublet the premises. 

If he assigns, he ceases to have any 
interest in the premises, though he re- 
mains liable upon his covenants unless 
the landlord consented to the assign- 
ment. 

The tenant may also sublease unless 
he has agreed not to do so. Leasing a 
part only of the premises, or leasing the 
whole for part of the term only, is a 
sublease. The sublessee is tenant of the 
first tenant, not of the landlord. 
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PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF BANKING 


I. Functions of a Bank 
1. To receive funds on deposit 
2. To loan money 
3. To issue notes of circula- 


tion. (In the United 
States confined to па- 
tional banks) 

4. To -act as a collection 
agency 


II. Kinds of Banks in the United 
States 


. National Banks 

. State Danks 

. Loan and Trust Companies 
. Savings Banks 

. Private Banks 

. Postal Savings Banks 


Bank of England 


ол Б ом н 


III. 


. Continental Banks 


1. Dank of France 
2. The Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many 


V. Early History of Banking 


VI. History of Banking in the United 


States 


1. Bank of North America 

2. Bank of the United States 
3. State Banks 

4. National Banks 


QUESTIONS ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


What bank has the largest holdings of 
gold? 238. 

Which is the most important bank in 
the world? 238. 

What is the smallest sum of money 
that can be deposited in a postal savings 
bank? Тһе largest sum? 2332, 

How does a national bank differ from 
a state bank? 237. 
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What is the nature of a large part of 
the business transacted by loan and trust 
companies? 4 

How do savings banks differ from 
national banks? 237. 

What was the first bank chartered by 
a United States Congress? 239. 

How is a national bank established? 
237. 

How are national bank notes pro- 
tected? 236. 

What is the difference between a 
national bank note and a silver certifi- 
cate? 1893. 

What are greenbacks? 1893. 

Why is paper money preferred to gold 
and silver? 1893. 

From what source do banks derive 
their income? 236. 

What is the difference between a 
check and a bank draft? 561. 

What classes of banks do the laws of 
your state allow? 

What are private banks? 238. 


What different kinds of functions 
does a bank perform in a community ? 
236. 

What relation does the bank bear to 
currency? 236. 

What kinds of banks can issue cur- 
rency, and on what conditions? 240. 

How many kinds of banks are there 
in the United States? 237. 

What are the differences between a 
national bank, a state bank, a private 
bank and a trust company? 237. 

On what kind of security can a na- 
tional bank loan money? А state bank? 
237. 

How are national banks supervised? 
State banks? Private banks? 237. 

How did national banks arise? 240. 

What is a clearing house? 615. 

What is a postal savings bank? 2331. 


What is meant by the term “Central 
Bank"? Did the United States ever 
have such a bank? When? When апа 
why was it discontinued? 239. 





unbought 


to mend. 


Health the Foundation of Efficiency. 
Without the vigor and vital power that 
go with a sound body, the most culti- 
vated mind cannot render high-grade 
service. The business or professional 
man who would have the powers of clear 
thinking and of sustained effort, which 
are so essential to success in this age of 
keen competition, must give thoughtful 
consideration to his physical welfare. It 
is only by carefully following the laws 
of health building—by daily attention to 
the care of the body—that one is able 
to combat the evils growing out of the 
artificial conditions under which civilized 
man lives in the present day. 

Many a business or professional fail- 
ure has been caused by ill health. Тһе 
man who tires rapidly, who is capable of 
clear thinking only in the early hours of 
the day, will soon be passed in the race 
of life by more enduring competitors. 
The man whose body is saturated with 
fatigue poisons, whose organs of elimi- 
nation are sluggish, who is drowsy and 
brain-weary during working hours, is 
struggling under a serious handicap. 

To develop an imposing muscular phy- 
sique is not the purpose nor the ideal of 
the true physical culturist. The end 
sought is an increase of vital force, of 


Better hunt in the fields for health 

Than fee the doctor for a nause- 
ous draught. 2. 

Тһе wise for cure on exercise de- 2 


! pend; E 
" God never made his work for man 








—Dryden. 


vigor, to develop power of resistance 
against disease and to make the indi- 
vidual capable of a better quality of 
work and of more prolonged application. 

Physical Deterioration a Price of 
Civilization. There was a time when 
the gospel of health culture did not need 
to be preached, but that time was many 
centuries ago when man was in a state 
of nature. He lived in the open air and 
provided his food by the chase. Sick- 
ness was then little known.  Neurasthe- 
nia, tuberculosis, insomnia and kindred 
modern ailments had not developed. But 
today man lives far from nature. He 
confines himself in poorly ventilated 
houses and toils in closed offices, mills 
and shops. Тһе result of this unnat- 
ural mode of living has been the develop- 
ment of many forms of physical and 
mental affliction. 

The physical deterioration of the civ- 
ilized portion of the human race has 
challenged the attention of scientific in- 
vestigators. Ав a result, the best efforts 
of the medical profession today are be- 
ing directed to the prevention, rather 
than to the cure, of disease. This fact 
is a tribute to a noble profession. 

Certain Rules Apply to All Тһе 
careful study which has been given this 
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subject has resulted in the formulating 
of definite principles of right living, —of 
living the efficient life. It is recognized 
that no two persons are alike, and, there- 
fore, the same rules will not always ap- 
ply to every individual case. Besides, 
there are special cases of chronic or 
acute disease which will test the skill of 
the ablest physician or surgeon. Never- 
theless certain fundamental rules are 
practically universal in their application 
and need only to be applied with reason- 
able intelligence to prove highly bene- 
ficial. 


Progressive Men are Faithful Health 
Culturists. The man who thinks he 
has no time to give attention to health 
culture is pretty certain sooner or later 
to find that he has no health to look 
after. Progressive men today do not 
need to have pointed out to them the 
fallacy of this attitude. Wide-awake, 
20th-century professional or commercial 
leaders have learned to set aside a part 
of each day for health building, and are 
seeking light on the best means of im- 
proving their physical vigor and endur- 
ance, or, in other words, their power for 
better and more work. It should be 
borne in mind that there are numerous 
grades of physical efficiency. А man 
may not be actually confined to his bed 
from illness and yet be far from well. 
Many people go through life only half 
alive. 

It is our aim in this discussion to out- 
line for the average individual, but more 
especially the one whose habits of life 
are sedentary, a daily regime of right 
living, which, if faithfully adhered to, 
will result in improving the physical and, 
therefore, the mental condition, for it is 
universally recognized that the old Greek 
ideal, “а sound mind in a sound body," 
was founded on a solid basis of fact. 
The nervous system, of which the brain 
is a part, derives its sustenance from the 
body, and the quality of this nourish- 
ment depends on the degree of physical 
vigor of the body. 


Gains from Living an Efficient Life. 
Our system of health culture divides 


itself naturally into several departments, 
each of which we discuss clearly and 
in nontechnical language under its 
proper heading. By following these 
principles of right living the individual 
will make distinct gains in personal ap- 
pearance and efficiency, as follows: 

(1) Bodily vigor. 

(2) Endurance—Power of sustained 
effort. 

(3) Grace of movement. 

(4) Symmetry of body; good appear- 
ance, in other words, a valuable business 
asset. 

(5) Clear-headed optimism; the 
power to think rationally and to work 
out one's daily problems with a mind 
that is not clouded by ill nature or de- 
вропдепсу; which are always more or 
less associated with a depleted nervous 
system. 

, (6) Morality. Health and clean liv- 
ing are so closely akin as to be almost 
interchangeable terms. 

Тһе popular notion that physical in- 
struction seeks to develop a powerful 
muscular physique, is, of course, erro- 
neous. The modern health culturist rec- 
ognizes that big muscles do not furnish 
a sure index to health. А man may 
possess enormous biceps and yet be or- 
ganically unsound. Тһе goal sought by 
health culturists is an increase of vital 
power through the strengthening of the 
vital organs. The healthful and har- 
monious functioning of the organs of 
digestion, circulation and elimination is 
the end desired. 


EXERCISE 


Value. Man needs exercise everv 
day just as he needs food and water 
every day. An individual may live with- 
out exercise as he may live for a lim- 
ited time without food, but he will be 
greatly weakened by his abstinence. Ex- 
ercise has been found effective in cor- 
recting morbid bodily conditions and in 
imparting tone to the organic mechan- 
ism. А gymnasium equipment is not 
necessary; in fact no apparatus is re- 
quired for performing the bodily move- 
ments we recommend. қ 
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When to Exercise. The best time 
to take these exercises is in the morning 
on arising from bed. Ten to fifteen min- 
utes every morning devoted to these bod- 
ily movements and followed by a cold 
plunge, cold sponge or a brisk rub with a 
coarse towel will assist very materially 
in building vitality, and in helping the 
body to provide a pure blood stream to 
nourish and repair the nervous system. 


Which Movements to Emphasize. 
It is the trunk of the body that com- 
mands the chief attention of the physical 
expert today. Тһе trunk is the power 
house of the body. Here are located 
the vital organs,—the heart, the lungs, 
the stomach, the liver and the intestines 
—to name the most important ones. It 
has been found that there is a strong 
sympathy between the muscles of the 
trunk and the vital organs beneath these 
muscles. Weak and flabby trunk muscles 
indicate a low vital tone within. Тһеге- 
fore, movements which tend to strengthen 
the muscles of the back, chest and ab- 
domen, and which at the same time 
quicken the blood circulation and make 
the heart and lungs work faster, are the 
most conducive to the building of -vital 
power. 


Be Careful not to Overdo. Тһе ex- 
ercises described herewith should be 
taken in a well-ventilated room. If the 
weather is cold, be sure to wear suffi- 
cient loose clothing to avoid being 
chilled. It is not expected that all of 
these exercises will be taken every day 
by any person. They are to be selected 
with regard to individual needs. Use 
such of them as you like best, and those 
which you find by experience give you 
the greatest benefit. Ве sure to avoid 
overdoing. Many people become enthu- 
siastic over the benefits of exercise and 
carry it to extremes. Stop, when tired. 


Brisk Open-Air Exercises Are Im- 
portant. Іп addition to the above 
early-morning exercises, take some brisk 
exercise every day in the open air. It 
should be kept in mind that benefit from 
exercise comes indirectly; that is, 


through the purifying action of the 
blood stream, the blood being cleansed 
and enriched by its passage through the 
lungs. Other organs of elimination are 
the skin, the bowels and the kidneys. 

Eminent physiologists have likened the 
body to a poison factory. Poisons are 
being continually generated, and these 
poisons must be as rapidly eliminated 
by the proper organs. The skin, for 
example, is continually throwing off 
poisonous vapors, and it has been de- 
clared that if a human body were to 
be varnished over so that the skin could 
not eliminate these poisons, the individ- 
ual would die in a short time. See Cir- 
culation; Skin; Heart; Lungs; Blood; 
Arteries. 

Therefore exercises should tend to 
make one breathe more deeply and more 
rapidly, to quicken the action of the 
blood and to accelerate the functioning 
of the organs of digestion and elimina- 
tion. The best of these exercises, and 
the cheapest, are: 


Walking. 'Take a long walk every 
day. If the distance is not too great, 
walk to and from your place of busi- 
ness. Walk with a rhythmic swing, 
chest high, head up. Expand the lungs 
freely. Walk fast enough to make the 
face red and until you are reasonably 
tired; never until you are exhausted. 


Running. A moderate run every day, 
if only a block or two, will yield bene- 
ficial results, with certain exceptions. 
Of course, this exercise will need to be 
abandoned by anyone suffering from 
heart trouble. This is an excellent ex- 
ercise for quickening the circulation. 


Swimming. The best general exer- 
cise. Never lose an opportunity to swim. 
Do not stay in very cold water too long. 
A half hour spent in swimming in water 
of moderate temperature is better than 
a roomful of tonic medicines. 


Open-Air Sports. Horseback riding, 
tennis, golf, boxing, wrestling, baseball, 
handball,—all these are highly beneficial 
sports that combine healthful excitement 
with invigorating exercise. 
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EXERCISE FOR TRUNK OF BODY 


Exercise 1. Stand erect with hands 
on hips. Bend forward and twist body 
around in circle, bending from hips. 
Left to right ten times or until mod- 
erately fatigued. Reverse the circle and 
swing from right to left. А fine exer- 
cise for people troubled with inactive 
livers. 











Exercise 1—A HEALTH Twist 


Exercise 2. Stand erect with hands 
clasped straight overhead. Bend at hips 
and try to touch the floor. Resume erect 
position and bend back as far as possi- 
ble. Continue until moderately tired. 











EXERCISE 2.—BENEFITS Warst MUSCLES 
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EXERCISE 3.—ExcELLENT EXERCISE FOR THE ABDOMEN 


Exercise 3. Lie flat on back, hands clasped back of head. Keep feet on 
floor. Pull body up to sitting position. Splendid abdominal exercise. Repeat 
until tired, 


Exercise 4. Lie flat on back. Raise 
legs to perpendicular position. Repeat 
until slightly fatigued. 








EXERCISE 4.—ToNEs THE VITAL ORGANS 
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EXERCISE 5.—WorKs THE TRUNK MUSCLES 


Exercise 5. Same position as in Exercise 4. Alternately raise and lower 
one leg at a time. 
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= Exercise 6.—First AID то FLABBY BODIES 


Exercise 6. Same position. Hands two feet. Lower and raise rapidly until 
clasped behind neck. .Raise both feet tired. 
from floor to a height of from one to 

















EXERCISE 7.--Уісов FOR ARMS AND NECK 


Exercise 7. Hands and feet on floor floor. Keep knees clear of the floor. 
face downward. Arms straight. Body Repeat until tired. 
straight. Lower body until nose touches 
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EXERCISE 8.—STRENGTHENS THE BACK 


Exercise 8. Lie face downward on to raise head and feet off floor as far 
floor. Arms folded behind back. Try ав possible without strain. 


EXERCISE FOR DEVELOPING THE 
NECK 


Exercise 9. Back of hands under 
chin. Push head forward, resisting with 
fingers. 








Exercise 9.--ХМЕск STRENGTH BY RESISTING 
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Exercise 10.—STRENGTHENING THE NECK 


Exercise 10. Hands clasped behind 
head. Push head backward, resisting 
with hands. 














Exercise 12.—BuirpiNG THE UPPER ARM 


Exercise 12. Hold right hand out, 
palm upward. Place left hand in right. 
Raise right arm, resisting the movement 
with left hand. Repeat with right hand, 
resisting left arm movement. 


Exercise 11.—ANorHER NECK DEVELOPER 


Exercise 11. Tighten all neck 
muscles. Rotate head in circle left to 
right six times. Then right to left six 
times. 
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Exercise 13. Same position. Raise 
right hand from wrist, holding arm 
rigid. Repeat with left. 








EXERCISE 13.—For a STRONG WRIST 


Exercise 14. Place both hands on 
back of chair. Raise and lower feet 
from floor as rapidly as in running. 
Keep this up until perspiration appears 
or until you become fatigued. 











Exercise 14.—RUNNING EXERCISE 
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EXERCISE FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Exercises for young children need to 
be modified from those recommended 
for adults. The following exercises 
were' approved by Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young for the children of the Chicago 
public schools. In sending out these ex- 
ercises, the physical director of the Chi- 
cago schools said: 

“Practically no attention has been paid 
to posture, and this is only brought about 
by thorough drill in calisthenics and ap- 
paratus work. These movements will 
tend to develop the chest and trunk 
muscles, and guard against possible 
spinal deformities." 

Тһе instructions for open-air centers 
are as follows: 

1. Inhale and exhale several times. 

Raise arms sideward апа  inhale; 
lower arms and exhale. 

Rise on toes and inhale; lower heels 
and exhale. 

Bend head backward and inhale; raise 
head and exhale. 

Raise arms sideward, rise on toes, and 
inhale; lower arms and heels and ex- 
hale. 

Raise arms sideward and twist, bend- 
ing head backward, and inhale; lower 
arms, raise head, and exhale. 


2. 1—Hands behind neck, and sit 
erect—place! Hands on lap—place! 

2—Hands behind neck, and lean back 
—place! Sit erect, and hands on lap— 
place! 

3—Head  backward—lower! 
head, and sit—erect! 

4—Head backward, and lean back— 
lower! Raise head, and sit—erect! 

5—Lower head backward, raise chest 
and inhale deeply—lower! Raise head 
and exhale—raise! 

6—Raise left arm sideward and turn 
head left—raise! Lower arm, and head 
to the front—turn! 

7—Like exercise 6, but right. 

8—Place right hand behind neck and 
turn head left—place! Lower arm, and 
head to the front—turn! 

9—Like Exercise 8, but vice versa. 


Raise 


10—Lower head backward, raise 
chest, inhale deeply, апа lean back. 
Raise head, exhale, and sit—erect! 

The above exercises to be conducted 
by command. Practice each exercise 
several times. 

Recreation Exercises. Exercises in 
sitting position. 

From the erect position, forearms 
toward chest, finger tips touching, el- 
bows sideward. 2 

1—Move arms slowly sideward as far 
as possible, and twist the arms, knuckles 
down. Return to starting position. 
Practice several times. 

2—Like 1, but inhale at first move- 
ment, and exhale at second. 

3—Like 1, but lower head backward at 
first movement and raise head at second. 

4—Like 3, but with inhaling and ex- 
haling. 

5—Like 1, but with leaning backward, 
arms over desk in rear. 

6—Same, with inhaling and exhaling. 

7—Like 6, but with lowering head 
backward and raising. 

8—Like 7, but with inhaling and ex- 
haling. 

Exercises in standing position: 

From the erect position, forearms 
toward chest, finger tips touching el- 
bows sideward: 

1—Move arms slowly sideward as far 
as possible; twist arms, knuckles down- 
ward, and rise on toes. Return to start- 
ing position and lower heels. Practice 
several times. 

2—Like Exercise 1, but at first move- 
ment inhale; exhale at second. 

3—Step position forward left (right) 
like Exercise 1, but with first movement 
bend left (right) knee, and with second 
movement straighten the knee. 

4—Like Exercise 3, but with first 
movement inhale; at second, exhale. 

5—Like Exercise 3, but with bending 
of knee bend head backward, and raise 
head with straightening of knee. 

6—Like Exercise 5, but with inhaling 
and exhaling. 

7—Like Exercise 3, but with bending 
of rear leg. 
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8—Like Exercise 7, but with bending 
head backward, raising head, and with 
these movements, inhaling and exhaling. 

Note: All exercises in sitting as well 
as standing, especially with breathing, 
must be practiced slowly. 


OTHER AIDS TO HEALTH 


Breathing. Deep breathing should 
be practiced daily till it becomes a habit. 
We have already explained the purifying 
function of the lings. The man who 
works in an office should insist upon 
having his room ventilated winter and 
summer, and he should stop his work 


occasionally to stretch himself and 
breathe his lungs full of air. The time 
given to this exercise is not lost. An- 


other good time to practice breathing 
is when walking. Inhale slowly, count- 
ing one for each step until the lungs 
are full. Then exhale in the same num- 
ber of steps. 


Drink Plenty of Pure Water. A 
glass or two should be taken on aris- 
ing, a glass or two before the noon meal, 
another glass or two before supper and 
the same on retiring. lf thirsty at meal- 
time, it might be well to drink one glass 
of water, but not more. 


Bathing. Тһе importance of water 
in the treatment of disease and in the 
building of health has long been recog- 
nized. This method is called hydrother- 
apy. Certain large health institutions 
make the use of water chief among their 
pathological agencies. Cold water ар- 
plied to the skin has a tonic effect, stim- 
ulating the organs of secretion and ex- 
cretion. А common instance of this is 
the strong sense of hunger which fol- 
lows a cold plunge. Hot water has a 
soothing effect, and, therefore, warm 
baths just before retiring are frequently 
prescribed for the relief of insomnia. 
Some people are not strong enough to 
endure a cold plunge, but those who can 
do so undoubtedly derive much benefit 
therefrom. It is well for people of 
low vitality to content themselves with 
a cold sponge applied to the neck and 
chest, followed by a brisk rub. Keep- 


ing the skin free from dirt is another 
obvious benefit of the use of water. 


Sleep Requirements Vary. Eight 
hours is the average person’s need. 
Some can get along on less, but others 
require nine hours. Be sure to get 
enough sleep, but too much sleep is 
harmful. Learn to relax when you go 
to bed. Make it a practice to drop all 
business cares. Sleep alone and in a 
well-ventilated room. In winter time, 
open all windows from the top. Sleep- 
ing outdoors is infinitely preferable to 
sleeping in any house. 


Mental Condition Important. While 
it is true that the bodily state affects 
the mind, it is also true that tue mind 
affects the body. Evil thoughts become 
reflected in the body. Therefore all neg- 
ative thoughts, such as hatred, jealousy, 
pessimism and the like should be ban- 
ished. 

HEALTH HINTS 


Tobacco is an arch enemy of efficiency. 

Keep the teeth clean; brush them on 
arising and retiring and after each meal. 
See the dentist once a year. 

Тһе right side is the side to sleep on. 

Make one day of each week a dav of 
complete rest. Take a half day off, if 
possible, in the middle of the week. 

The clothing should be loose, com- 
fortable, light and porous. Wear porous 
cotton or linen underclothing next the 
skin. 

Avoid patent medicines. The habitua! 
use of any drug is harmful. 

For inactive bowels, knead the abdo- 
men well with the hands night and 
morning. Eat fruit, fresh vegetables 
and whole-grain cereals. 

For “biliousness,” fast or eat fruit ex- 
clusively for a day or two. 

Don’t worry, especially while eating. 

Eat at regular hours so as to maintain 
the normal intestinal rhythm, 


WHAT TO EAT 


What to eat and how much to eat are 
questions which have provoked ‘more 
discussion perhaps than any others per- 
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taining to health. Many radically con- 
tradictory opinions have been formed. 
Some, for example, advocate a strictly 
vegetable diet (See Vegetarianism), urg- 
ing that the eating of meat is highly 
injurious to the human system. Others 
would banish all cooked foods whatso- 
ever from the dietary, insisting that the 
maximum of strength and energy comes 
through eating raw foods, such as nuts, 
fruits, grains and vegetables. 

Earnest investigators have worked out 
elaborate tables of daily food rations 
which are based on the needs of indi- 
viduals according to their weight or 
height. Іп these tables the calorie is 
taken as the unit of measurement, and 
the daily ration for the average human 
being is estimated at 2500 calories. 

The consensus of expert opinion 
seems to take a middle ground among 
all these extremes and to counsel mod- 
eration. It is probably true that civ- 
ilized man today eats much more meat 
than he requires. Less meat should be 
eaten in hot weather than in the win- 
ter, and the man who works at a desk 
needs less meat than he who does man- 
uallabor. Meat is stimulating and heat- 
producing. The contention that man 
needs some uncooked food is also sound ; 
therefore, some fruit, raw vegetables 
or raw cereals should be provided at 
every meal. 


THE MAIN FOOD ELEMENTS 


There are three main food elements— 
proteids, fats and carbohydrates—and of 
these it has been found that the adult 
needs much more of the fats and car- 
bohydrates than he does of the proteid 
element. Laboratory experiments have 
shown that only about one-tenth of the 
total food supply should be proteid. The 
proteids are used to repair the waste 
tissues of the body. All over the actual 
amount of proteid food needed is be- 
lieved to be positively harmful. Тһе 
principal proteid foods are: 


meat milk 
cheese beans 
nuts eggs 


The fats supply the heat to the body. 
Among the foods which are especially 
rich in fats are: 


cream milk 
butter nuts 
olive oil animal fat 


The carbohydrates are the starchy 
foods, as: 


potatoes fruit 
corn beets 
sugar rice 


Fleshy people who wish to reduce 
their weight should avoid starchy foods 
and fats. They must not indulge in 
sweets or pastry. This rule is, of course, 
reversed for thin people. 

It is probably true that the majority 
of people eat too much food. Excess 
of food is highly injurious, but, on the 
contrary, too little is dangerous, and no 
one should attempt any of the so-called 
fasting cures except under the super- 
vision of a skilled physician. Too many 
people are slaves to their stomach. Тһе 
saying that some men “dig their graves 
with their teeth" is a true one. 

Men of sedentary occupations are 
more apt to overeat than the man who 
does hard physical work. For the seden- 
tary worker two meals a day are better 
than three, though if one is doing well 
on three meals we would not advise a 
change. Eat slowly and eat enough, then 
quit. Under no circumstances take food 
when the stomach holds remains of a 
previous meal. 

Avoid rich foods, such as pastries, 
gravies, fried cakes, etc. Make sparing 
use of condiments, as vinegar, spices, 
pepper and "appetite" sauces. Tea and 
coffee are injurious to some people, es- 
pecially if used to excess. Alcoholic 
drinks should be shunned entirely. The 
man who would be efficient and the 
woman who would have beauty must 
not touch wine, whiskey, beer or any 
other strong drink in any form. More 
and more are governments and business 
organizations demanding that their em- 
ployees abstain from the use of alcoholic 
beverages. This demand is made in the 
interests of efficiency and reliability. 
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QUESTIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting 


sea! 


Curiosity is a desire to know. 

Desire leads to action. 

Action leads to knowledge. 

Curiosity is therefore the road that 
leads to knowledge. 

Because of curiosity the child asks in 
their order three questions: 

What is it? 

How is it? 

Why is it? 

The answers to these three questions 
cover the field of knowledge, and since 
the advent of man upon the earth the 
race has centered its greatest endeavors 
upon finding the answers. 

The results of these endeavors are 
seen in the progress of the race from 
barbarism to the stage of civilization 
found in the most enlightened countries. 

What curiosity has done for the race 
it will do for the child. 

It is curiosity that leads the child to 
ask questions, hundreds of them every 
day, and the wise parent or teacher will 
answer these questions, or, what is bet- 
ter, provide means by which the child 
can find the answer for himself. 

Never discourage your children when 
they ask questions. 

"If you discourage curiosity you dis- 
courage the thirst for knowledge. If 


—Holmes. 


you kill curiosity you destroy the mind." 

A good question is always an aid to 
one in search of knowledge. It stimu- 
lates the mind and directs one's research 
to a specific end. Realizing the impor- 
tance of questions as an aid to study, the 
editors of THE Номе AND Scuoor REF- 
ERENCE Work have here inserted a list 
of questions on the various departments 
included in the work. 


These questions have been prepared 
with the greatest care, and have been 
classified so that the reader can find at a 
glance the questions upon the topic in 
hand. The number following the ques- 
tion is the number of the page in the 
work on which the answer is found: 

To illustrate: 


What animal has but one foot and eyes 
on the ends of its horns? 2672. 

Look on page 2672, which you will 
find in Volume V, and you will find the 
answer. 


The purposes of the questions are to 
intensify the reader's desire for knowl- 
edge, to direct him to specific points in 
his research and to assist him in obtain- 
ing a large amount of information from 
THE HOME AND ScnuooL REFERENCE 
Work. 
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ZOOLOGY 


THE DOG FAMILY 


Why do dogs turn around several 
times before lying down? 840. 

Why is the bloodhound so called? 324. 

Why is the greyhound valuable for 
the hunt? 1238. 

What is the smallest member of the 
Dog Family? 1010. 

What dog can travel faster than the 
fastest horse? 1079. 

Where did the fox terrier get its 
name? 1079. 

What dog is hunted in Australia like 
the wolf? 828-9. 

What animals are sometimes known 
as barking wolves? 730. 

What is the cry of a pack of jackals? 
1483. 

How does the pointer mark the prey 
for the hunter? 2288. 

How do the St. Bernard dogs carry on 
their work of rescue? 2514. 

Why do wolves collect in packs in the 
winter? 3154. 

What group of dogs have webbed 
feet? 2000. 

In what breed of dogs do we find un- 
usually large brains? 2710. 

What dog is famed for its faithful- 
ness to its master? 1797. 

What species of terrier has such long 
hair that its legs are concealed? 2860. 

Why does the owner of the skye ter- 
rier let its hair grow down over the eyes? 
2659. 

What dog makes the best shepherd? 
2630. 

What dog is very apt at learning 
tricks? 2311. 

What dog derives its name from an 
old form of hunting? 2614. 

What dog vies with the St. Bernard 
in its usefulness to man? 1999-2000. 

What breed of dogs is used in rescue 
work in the Alps? 2514. 

What qualities make the dog an espe- 
cially valuable assistant of man? 840. 


THE CAT FAMILY 


What cats have no tails? 519. 

Why are Angora and Persian cats 
prized? 519. 

What is the average length of the 
lion's life? 1648. 

How does the lion give evidence of 
its anger? 1648. 

In what ancient country was the cat 
revered as a goddess? 519. 

d animal is a terror to the puma? 


What animal always springs upon its 
prey from ambush? 1722. 

What South American animal is un- 
afraid of the largest prey? 1489. 

What member of the Cat Family has 
a skeleton almost identical with that of 
the Поп? 2889. 

How do Englishmen hunt the tiger in 
the jungles of India? 2889. 


FISHES 


Is a whale a fish? 3112. 

To what family of fish does the fresh- 
water trout belong? 2932. 

d is the surgeon fish so named? 


What gives the sword fish its name? 
08. 


What fish is able to ascend waterfalls 
20 to 30 feet high? 2532. 

Why is the pilot fish so named? 2258. 

What is the length of the largest 
shark? 2624. 

What is the value of the annual catch 
of salmon in the United States? 2532. 

What takes the place of the skeleton 
in the oyster and the clam? 2628. 

How аге oysters reproduced? 2135. 

What are seed oysters? 2135. 

M dd are anchovies prized as food? 
97. 

What fish is extensively used for its 
production of oil? 1818. 

What is the purpose of fish hatcheries? 
1034. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


How much food does the elephant eat 
in a day? 938. 

What animal has but one foot and eyes 
on the ends of its horns? 2672. 

How does the zebra differ from the 
horse? 3192. 

How does the elephant “cool off" after 
a hot journey? 937. 

How many muscles are there in an 
elephant's trunk? 937. 

Why do the natives of Africa con- 
sider the hippopotamus a nuisance? 
1321. 

What part of the rhinoceros is used 
by the Chinese in the preparation of 
medicine? 2434. 

How do alligators differ from croco- 
diles? 79. 

What weapons of defense has the 
crocodile? 742. 

What animal has a squirrel-like head 
and a body like a rats? 34. 

Why does the badger dig its burrow 
below the frost line? 221. 

What animal can run swiftly on its 
hind legs? 2252. 

Of what use to the bat are the patches 
of skin on its face? 255. 

Why is the United States Government 
exterminating the rat? 2406. 

Are spiders insects? 2723. 

How does the spider spin its web? 
2724. 

What animal protects its nest with a 
trapdoor? 2919. 

Is a tarantula a spider? 2825. 

How is the scorpion distinguished 
from the spider? 2579. 

То what animal is the name sea lion 
given? 2595. 

What animal has its eyes protected 
by a tiny transparent cap resembling a 
watch crystal? 2612. 

То what family of animals do the 
beaver and the woodchuck belong? 2740. 

Of what use is mimicry in the animal 
kingdom? 1854. 

From what animal is musk obtained ? 
1947. 

What animal: of the Rat Family is 
valued for its fur? 1948. 


To what family does the skunk belong: 
2658. 

What animal carries its home on its 
back and has but one foot? 2672. 

What animal is least affected by 
changes in climate? 10. 

What parts of the alligator are valu- 
able to commerce? 79. 

What low form of animal life is found 
in ooze and slime? 92. 

What animal is fleeter of foot than 
the greyhound? 114. 

What are the units of anthropological 
study? 115. 

What structural difference exists be- 
tween the ape and man? 118. 

What small animal is said by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to lay waste sufficient land to sup- 
port 1,500,000 cattle? 2341. 

What name is given to the lowest 
branch of the animal kingdom? 2360. 

What are the chief points of differ- 
ence between the rabbit and the hare? 
2391. 

What animals 
plague? 2405. 

Why is the reindeer valuable to the 
inhabitants of cold countries? 2421. 

What animal uses its tail as a fifth 
paw? 2105. 

What animal of the Weasel Family 
inhabiting both land and water is valu- 
able for its fur? 2129. 


BIRDS 


What bird is considered in Europe 
as the emblem of ideal family life? 2770. 

How many species of the Swallow 
Family are found in America? 2798. 

For what are the members of the 
Thrush Family noted? 2883. 

To what family of birds does the 
chickadee belong? 2895. 

What duck has long legs and a long 
neck? 2924. 

What bird turns over pebbles and other 
objects in the search for food? 2945. 

How many species of warblers are 
known? 3054. 


carry the bubonic 
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What Australian bird lays only one 
egg? 1723. 

What is the best-known American 
game bird? 1755. 

What bird is sometimes carried at the 
head of a wedding procession in China? 
1760. 

Why are some birds known as tun- 
nelers and others as masons? 1984. 

What bird has a song which seems to 
say "Can't you see me?" 1805. 

Why is the mocking bird so named? 
1884. 

What birds exhibit the highest art in 
nest building? 1984. 

How does the nightingale compare 
with the robin in size? 2038. 

What bird has the characteristic of 
dropping great distances through the air 
and suddenly stopping itself by spread- 
ing its wings like a parachute? 2071-72. 

What bird has a song resembling the 
word teacher repeated several times? 
2130. 

What gave the pewee its name? 2231. 

How can the phcebe be distinguished 
from the pewee? 2245. 

What bird nests in the Arctic regions 
and winters in Patagonia? 2277-78. 

What bird is often called the “potato- 
bug bird"? 2335. 

To what family of birds does the bob- 
white belong? 2379. 

How does the raven differ from the 
crow? 2407. 

What bird can be taught to catch fish? 
1493. 

What birds can fly 800 miles per day? 
306. 

What is the cause of color in a bird's 
plumage? 305. 

Why do some birds fly south in 
autumn? 306. 

What bird does Bryant describe in 
Robert of Lincoln? 331. 

What is the love bird? 1707. 

Why is the bobwhite so called? 332. 

What peculiar movement has the sand- 
piper? 2542. 

Why is the mallard a favorite game 
bird? 1755. 


What bird stores up acorns in trees 
and telegraph poles? 3161. 

Why does the sapsucker drill holes in 
trees? 2552. 

What bird goes through astonishing 
movements in the air? 2579. 

What bird is the subject of a beauti- 
ful poem by Shelley? 2659. 


NESTS 


Why do birds build nests? 1983. 

What birds tunnel their nests in sand? 
1984. 

What bird's nests are eaten by the 
Chinese? 1984, 

How does the oriole build its nest? 
2119. 

What birds build a nest 15 feet high 
and 60 feet in diameter? 401. 

How does the tailor bird sew leaves 
together in nest building? 2817. 

What bird lines its nest with thistle 
down? 1191. 

Why do the weaver birds build um- 
brella-shaped nests? 1984. 

What bird hides its nest with lichens? 
1391. 

Why are some nest builders called 
masons? 1984. 

What bird builds its nest in a dead 
limb? 2552, 


EGGS 


Why are some eggs round and others 
pointed at one end? 911. 

What causes eggs to hatch? 912. 

How can eggs be hatched away from 
the mother bird? 1426. 

Upon what does the color of the egg 
depend? 911. 

What birds require from 40 to 50 days 
to hatch their eggs? 912. 

Among what birds do the males sit on 
the eggs at night? 2125. 


INSECTS 


Is the white ant an ant? 2858. 

What insect in Africa is the carrier 
of the disease known as the sleeping 
sickness? 2935. 

What is a tumblebug? 2938. 
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What trees are damaged by the tussock 
moth? 2947. 

What insect is a paper maker? 3078. 

What animal has a nose with blue, 
black and pink or purple lines? 1761. 

What insect was called the ‘“sooth- 
sayer"? 1768. 

What insect does not eat during its 
existence in the adult stage? 1804. 

What insect is without legs, wings, 
antennz or eyes? 2567. 


What insect was held sacred by the 


ancient Egyptians? 2569. 

What insect is a sheep pest? 2627. 

How many yards of fiber in the cocoon 
of a silkworm? 2648. 

What quantity of mulberry leaves will 
a silkworm consume before reaching ma- 
turity? 2648. 

How many classes of ants are there? 
108. 

How do ants procure and store their 
food? 109. 

What are the duties of the queen 
ants? 109. 


Considering size, how does an ant 
compare in strength with man? 109. 

Why is the dragon fly aptly named? 
852. 

нее did the earwig get its name? 
887. 

Why should we destroy the fly? 1054, 

How does the larva of the caddice fly 
incase itself? 441. . 

What insect digs a pit to catch its 
prey? 117. 
oe are the “honey jars” of the ants? 

How do bees ventilate the hive? 269. 

What is meant by the castes among 
bees? 267. 

How do insects breathe? 1448. 

Why does the 17-year locust appear 
only every 17th year? 597. 

What are ant’s cows and why are they 
so named? 110. 

How does the moth differ from the 
butterfly? 1927. 

How many legs has a caterpillar? 521. 

How do katydids “chirp”? 1540. 


BOTANY 


HERBS AND SHRUBS 


What plant was the pulse spoken of 
in the Bible? 1717. 

From what plant is mucilage made? 
1756. ы 

What plant furnishes the tea of South 
America? 1798. 

What plant is called “old hen and 
chickens"? 1380. 

What plants capture and devour in- 
sects? 2265, 2793. 

What is the distinguishing feature be- 
tween the poison ivy and Virginia creep- 
er? 2290. 

What plant has blossoms sometimes 
over three feet in diameter, the largest 
blossoms known? 2395. 

What plant closes its leaves if touched? 
2608. 

What commonly seen twining plant has 
leaves so small as to be hardly noticeable? 
2665. 

What is the commercial use for teasel? 


2837 


To what family does the loquat belong, 
and what fruit does it resemble? 1695. 

Why is the loco weed so called? 1681. 

What sort of stems has knotgrass? 
1561. 

What hedge plant is extensively used 
as an ornamental shrub on lawns? 1285. 

What flowers are sometimes taken for 
Jacob's ladder? 1488. 

What are the characteristics of the 
Jack-in-the-pulpit? By what other name 
is it known? 1483. 

What shrub is sacred to winter festivi- 
ties and is used in decoration? 1361. 

By what other name is the guelder- 
rose known? 1242. 

What plant is called creeping Charley ? 
Why? 1240. 

What plant has the largest leaf known, 
six feet in diameter? 3024. 

What legend of the early history of 
peus is connected with the shamrock ? 


What national flower was used as the 
type of creation and of silence, the em- 
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blem of the sun and, conventionalized, 
became a familiar part of ancient decora- 
tions? 1698. 

What is the difference between the 
flower-de-luce and the fleur-de-lis? 1464. 

How does the mistletoe grow? 1880. 

By what other names is the wild rose 
known? 2802. 

What plant is used for raising the nap 
on woolen cloth? 2837. 

What common garden shrub belongs to 
the Olive Family? 10639. 

What plant is known as “Paraguay 
tea”? 1798. 

What plant is sometimes called yellow 
sweet clover? 1813. 

Of what country is the nasturtium a 
native? 1963. 

Why is the primrose popular as a 
house plant? 2348. 

For what harmless plant is poison ivy 
frequently mistaken? 2290. 

By what other name is the peanut 
known? 2191. 

What plant is sometimes known as the 
Indian fig? 2347. 

By what name is the shamrock known 
in the United States? 2623. 

What plant is called the “rock break- 
ег”? 2566. 

Why is the milkweed so called? 1848. 


TREES 


How do trees breathe? 1606. 

What position does the oak occupy in 
history and literature? 2074. 

What is the estimated age of some of 
the big trees of California? 2610. 

How many species of pine are found 
in the United States? 2260. 

From what tree can water be obtained 
by pressing the bases of the leaves? 
2921 


What are the parts of a tree? 2923. 

What tree is feared by the Japanese 
because of its legendary deadly qualities? 
2986. 

Upon what trees does mistletoe grow? 
1880. 

To what family does the mountain ash 
belong? 1930. 

Upon what do filberts grow? 1290. 


The flowers of what tree grow directly 
from the trunk? 636. 

From the seeds of what tree are but- 
tons and door knobs made? 1452. 

The wood of what tree was once used 
by the Indians in making a kind of cake? 
2587. 

What tree is of use in the manufac- 
ture of soap and candles? 2819. 

How can the different species of pine 
be distinguished? 2260. 

'The beech is put to what commercial 


-uses? 271. 


What tree grows so extensively that a 
grove can shelter thousands of people? 
241. 

What tropical tree is of importance for 


. food, furniture and shelter to the natives 


of India and China? 
this tree attain? 232. 

Why is grapefruit so called? 1215. 

From what plant is tallow obtained? 
2819. 

What tree was once thought to furnish 
fireproof wood? 1592. 

What tree furnishes wood heavy 
enough to be used for making sink- 
ers? 1639. 

What does the name pomegranate 
mean? 2308. 

What tree sometimes grows to a height 
of 500 feet? 977. 

From what kind of wood were mum- 
my cases made? 2808. 

Why is the traveler's tree so-called? 
2922. 

What is the upas tree? 2956. 

What tree sometimes bears 100,000 
blossoms upon a single stalk? 2818. 


What height does 


MEDICINAL PLANTS 


What plant produces a drug helpful 
in relieving neuralgia ? 3 

From what part of the plant's fruit is 
oil of bergamot obtained? 286. 

What name is given resinous drugs 
having a penetrating odor and healing 
properties? 229. 

The juice of what plant was used bv 
the Indians as a dye? 325. 

What familiar plant is used as a tonic? 
341. 
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Why do herb doctors regard the buck 
bean with favor? 405. 

The seeds of what plant give relief in 
cases of rheumatism, neuralgia and blood 
poisoning? 445. 

From what plant is the drug senna 
produced? 516. 


What value as a medicine has catnip? 


Where are quinine and Peruvian bark 
obtained? 599, 

What plant produces a drug which is 
used as a flesh reducer? 643. 

Why is colocynth supposed to be the 
plant that shielded Jonah, as related in 
Jonah iv, 5-6? 647. 

Тһе oil of what tree is an effective de- 
odorizer, disinfectant and antiseptic? 
977. 

What portion of the herb garlic has 
medicinal properties? 1131. 

What species of jalap has an irregular, 
shrunken shape? 1489. 

The juice of what plant is used to 
flavor port wine and chewing tobacco, 
and to produce cough remedies, chewing 
gum and confectionery? 1632. 

From what plant is opium derived? 
2315. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Who laid the foundation for the study 
of modern botany? 1647. 

In what ways is pollen scattered? 

06. 


Give six commercial uses of moss. 
1926. 

What is the "death cup" 
rooms? 1943. 

What are "fairy rings" 
they formed? 1943. 

What are air plants? 42. 

What is the difference between spores 
and seeds? 2731. 

What is the difference between black 
tea and green tea? 2837. 

What poisonous plant resembles wild 
caraway? 1301. 

What title is given the expert who dis- 
tinguishes different kinds of wood by 
means of the microscope? 3177. 

What plant is known as the devil's 
snuffbox? 2368. 

What is rust on plants? 2502. 

What garden plant highly prized for 
its fruit is a member of the Nightshade 
Family? 2903. 

What is mildew? 1844. 

What is kelp and for what is it used? 
1543. 


of mush- 


and how are 


GEOGRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
GENERAL 


At what points on the globe do meri- 
dians terminate? 1821. 

What discovery regarding the shape 
of the earth's surface was made at the 
South Pole? 113. 

Where do navigators in the Pacific 
Ocean change their date? Why? 1455. 

Who was the first to teach the use of 
globes? 1257. 

What are the horse latitudes? 1375. 

What mountain range in Syria is often 
mentioned in the Old Testament? 1609. 

What lake in the northern part of Italy 
was the theme of Vergil in his Georgics, 
and of Catullus in many of his beauti- 
ful poems? 1128, 


In what region is alkali most notice- 
able? ; 
How аге caves formed? 527. 
In what rocks do caves usually occur? 
527. 
What and where is the largest cavern 
in the world? 1757. 
For what is the Luray Cavern noted? 
1717. 
What classes of plains are recognized 
by geographers? 2271. 
What is the highest mountain in 
America? 13. : 
What high mountains are in Alaska? 
0. 


Why are the Himalaya Mountains of 
extraordinary Appeatsncer 1320. 
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EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES 


What are the causes of earthquakes? 
885. 

What instrument is used for indicat- 
ing the tremors on the earth? 2603. 

What are the parts of a volcano? 
3037. 

What is known about the causes of 
volcanic eruption? 3038. 

What warnings usually precede a vol- 
canic eruption? 3038. 

What is the largest volcano in the 
world? 1801. 

What great mountain range has about 
60 active volcanoes? 99. 


GEYSERS 


How is the water in a geyser heated? 
1165. 

What region in the United States is 
visited because of its geysers? 1166. 

How does a geyser differ from an 
artesian well? 159, 1165. 

What celebrated geyser is named for 
the regularity of its eruptions? 1166. 

Why do eruptions of geysers take 
place at irregular intervals? 1165, 

What Scandinavian island contains a 
famous geyser? 1166. 

How does Bunsen account for the ap- 
pearance of geysers? 1165. 


RIVERS AND WATERFALLS 


What river forms the largest tributary 
of the Ohio? 2855. 

What is the largest waterfall in the 
world? 3024. 

What river of Canada flows for 1100 
miles without any obstructions in its 
course? 1734. 

How was 
formed? 2034. 

What quantity of water falls over the 
precipice at Niagara per minute? 2035. 

What determines the supply of water 
for the Nile? 2039-40. 

How much sediment does the Missis- 
sippi deposit yearly in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico? 2449. 

What North American river discharges 
the largest volume of water into the 
sea? 2519. 

From what point in the United States 


the gorge at Niagara 


can water be poured so that it will flow 
to Hudson Bay, to the Atlantic Ocean 
or to the Pacific Ocean? 11275. 

What is the greatest canyon in the 
world? 653. 

What river in the eastern part of New 
iis is noted for its beautiful scenery? 

What river has over 100,000 tributa- 
ries? 1874. 

What river drains over two-thirds of 
the United States? 1874. 

What is the navigable mileage of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries? 1874. 

In what river does the water flow in 
нне directions in different seasons? 

17. 

What river is called 
row"? 1356. 


THE OCEAN 


What is the theory of tides? 2887. 

Why does the ocean never freeze solid 
in the polar regions? 2077. 

What is the depth of the Antarctic 
Ocean? 113. 

What island in the Atlantic Ocean has 
a mountain over 12,000 feet high ? 2851. 

What group of islands separates Geor- 
gian Bay from Lake Huron? 1766. 

What and where is the Coral Sea? 


702. 


"China's sor- 


METEOROLOGY 


What science treats of the condition: 
of the atmosphere? 1825. 

What instruments are employed by the 
meteorologist? 1826. 
А d are the meteorological elements? 

What is the weight of the atmosphere 
at sea level? 189. 

How far above the earth’s surface does 
the atmosphere extend? 40. 

What great blanket envelopes 
earth? 189. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


Under what government department is 
the United States Weather Bureau? 
3092. 

What are the divisions of the United 
States Weather Bureau? 3093. 


the 
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How many different signal flags are 
used by the United States Weather Bu- 
reau? 3093. 

What does the white flag displayed 
over a signal station indicate? 3093. 

What flag indicates rain? 3093. 

What flag indicates a cold wave? 
3093. 

How is the approach of a violent storm 
indicated? 3094. 

What instrument records the velocity 
of the wind? 101. 


WIND 


How is wind caused? 3142. 

Theoretically, how many currents are 
involved in the general circulation of the 
atmosphere? 3142. 

Why are the north and south atmos- 
pheric currents turned from their course? 
3142. 


Why are winds more constant over 
the sea than on the land? 3143. 

Why are the trade winds so named? 
2916. 

What are cyclonic storms? 2771. 

What wind is named from the number 
of days it prevails over an African re- 
gion? 1550. 

What wind blowing across parts of 
Asia and Africa sometimes reaches a 
temperature of 130 degrees? 2651. 

How are monsoons caused? 1898. 


RAINFALL 


What is the difference between dew 
and frost? 818 and 1107. 

What is the dew point? 819. 

How is dew formed? 818. 

What is the average humidity over 
the land? Over the sea? 1390. 

What is the difference between clouds 
and fog? 627. 

What is the relation of dust in the 
atmosphere to rainfall? 627. 

Why are the summits of very high 
mountains often shrouded in mist? 627. 

What is the probable height of the 
highest clouds? Of rain clouds? 628. 

What clouds frequently cause thun- 
derstorms? 628, 

What are the different forms of 
clouds? 627. 


ө 
"How аге clouds formed? 627. 

What region has an annual rainfall of 
nearly 42 feet? 2399. 

What regions in the United States 
have the heaviest rainfall? 2400. 

Why is rain water usually impure? 
2399. 

What conditions are necessary to pro- 
duce a fall of rain? 2399. 

What is a "suspended" shower? 2399. 

Upon what does the distribution of 
rain depend? 2399. 

How is the amount of rainfall ascer- 
tained? 2400. 

Upon what does the size of raindrops 
depend? 2399. 

How are snowflakes formed? 2674. 


GLACIERS 


How are glaciers formed? 1174. 


How fast do glaciers move? 1174. 
What are moraines? 1174. 
Where is the Mer de Glace? 1174. 


How do the glaciers in Alaska com- 
pare in size with those in other parts 
of the world? 50. 


WELLS 


How are wells bored? 3102. 

From what do artesian wells derive 
their name? 159. 

In what regions are artesian wells par- 
ticularly useful? 160. 

То what depth have artesian wells 
been driven? 160. 

What causes these wells to flow? 160. 

How does an artesian well differ from 
a spring? 159, 2733. 

Which are preferable, shallow or deep 
wells? 160. 


UNITED STATES 
GENERAL 


Into how many time belts is the 
United States divided? 2891. 

What state has the largest coast line? 

35. 


What is the most important canal in 
the United States? 2560. 

What canal lock passes a boat on an 
average of every 14 minutes during the 
24 hours of the day while navigation is 
open? 2560, 
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How will the Panama Canal affect tlie 
trade of New York? Of San Francisco? 
2153. 

What and where is the longest canal 
in the world? 969. 

Where are the greatest levees situated ? 
1622. 

What and 
Swamp? 833. 

Where is the largest leaf-tobacco mar- 
ket in the world? 1706. 

How many islands are there in the 
entire Philippine group? 2238. 

What constitutes the chief insular pos- 
session of the United States? 2238. 

What insular possession of the United 
States is three-fourths the size of Con- 
necticut? 2323. 

What group of islands is divided be- 
tween the United States and Germany? 
2536. 

How is education conducted in Alaska? 
52. 

How is Alaska governed? 52. 


where is the Dismal 


STATES 


What New England state has 1000 
lakes? 1749. i 

How does the area of Maine compare 
with that of all the other New England 
States? 1749. 

What is the rank of Montana in area 
among the states of the Union? 1899. 

What is the area of the coal fields 
of Missouri? 1876. 

How does Mississippi compare in area 
with Louisiana? With Pennsylvania? 
1871. 

What state could contain the entire 
population of the United States? 2863. 

Which is the larger, Pennsylvania or 
New York? 2203. 

How does the area of the State of New 
York compare with that of England? 
2020. 

What state is known as the Creole 
State? 1701. 

What European country is about one- 
half as large as Maine? 2805. 

How many states the size of Rhode 
Island could be placed in Texas? 2435. 

What three states of the United States 


have a combined area equal to that of 
Sweden? 2799. 

What state has about the same area 
as Lake Superior? 2796. 

What island in the Indian Ocean is 
about three times as large as Georgia? 
2789. 

What state is known as the Flicker- 
tail State? 2057. 

What other state is almost exactly the 
same size as North Carolina? 2053. 

What state is almost the exact size of 
North Dakota? 2088. 

What state is about the same area as 
Palestine? 2146. 

What state of the United States is 
about the size of Norway? 2063. 

What three states have a combined 
area nearly equal to that of Alaska? 50. 

What three New England states about 
equal Alabama in area? 44. 

What state of the Union is most 
densely populated? How many inhab- 
itants does it have to the square mile? 
2435. 

What state has less than one inhabi- 
tant to the square mile? 1989. 

If Texas were as densely populated 
as Massachusetts, how many people 
would it contain? 2863. 

In what state is the greatest railway 
center in the world located? 1420. 

What states are first respectively in 


the production of cotton? 721. Of iron 
ore? 1862. Of wheat? 1863. Of 
corn? 709. 


Who was the first governor of your 
state? 

What are the foremost states in the 
dairy industry? 772. 

Which is the larger, Texas or the Ger- 
man Empire? 2863. 

Which is the larger, Kansas or Illi- 
nois? 2970. 

What states lead in the production ot 
salt? 2534. 

In what states are the most important 
oil fields located? 2229. 

What are the Bad Lands? 
they located? 221. 

In what state is the Garden of the 
Gods located? 650. 


Where are 
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What is "The Empire State of the 
South"? 1151. 

What is “Тһе Equality State"? 3171. 

In what states are sugar beets pro- 
duced? 274. 

What state produces the most anthra- 
cite? 631. 

Which is the larger, Georgia or Flor- 
ida? 1151. 

What body of water bordering Michi- 
gan is the busiest waterway in the 
world? 817. . 

Which is the larger, Michigan or Illi- 


nois? 1835. 
How many lakes are there in Michi- 
gan? 1836. 


What metals are extensively mined in 
Michigan? 1836. 

What proportion of the inhabitants of 
Michigan are engaged in agriculture? 
1837. 

How do you account for the equable 
climate of Michigan? 1836. 

Who was the first governor of Michi- 
gan? Who was elected ,governor in 
1912? 1839. 

How does Michigan rank in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar? 1837. 

What part of Michigan is noted for 
its fruit? Why? 1837. 

What is Michigan's annual income 
from poultry and eggs? 1837. 


CITIES 


How did Boston add over 1000 acres 
to its original area? 351. 

What is the most widely known and 
most interesting city park in the United 
States? 351-2. 

What famous statue is in the Public 
Garden of Boston? 352. 

What is the meaning of the Indian 
name of the peninsula on which the first 
settlement of Boston was made? 355. 

How does Boston rank in population 
among the great cities of the United 
States? 2971. 

What features of historical interest are 
found in Salem, Mass.? 2529. 

What city is said to be on the “тпапи- 
facturing frontier"? 2524. 

How does St. Louis rank among the 


cities of the United States as a manufac- 
turing center? 2521. 

For what industry is Lynn, Mass., es- 
pecially noted? 1721. 

What city of the United States is 
known as the "Rose City"? 2321. 

What city is known as the "City of 
Elms"? 2004. 

What great museum is in Washing- 
ton, D. C.? 1965. 

What state capital is situated between 
two lakes? 1741. 

On what body of water is the harbor 
of San Francisco? 2543. 

What city is the commercial metropolis 
of Nebraska? 2097-98. 

What city is the commercial metropolis 
of the United States? 2025. . 

By whom and when was Los Angeles 
settled? What was its original name? 
1698. 

What city is the largest furniture- 
manufacturing center in the world? 
1837. 

What city manufactures the most rub- 
ber in the world? 

What celebrated artist decorated the 
Boston Public Library? 354. 

What building is known as the “Cradle 
of Liberty"? 353. 

What church in Boston is mentioned 
in one of Longfellow's poems? 353. 

What historic building was saved by 
a poem written by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes? 2093. 

What city is the first wool market in 
the United States? 354. 
oe does Boston rank as a seaport? 

In what city did the first regular news- 
paper in the United States begin publi- 
cation? 355. 

What city leads the United States in 
the manufacture of automobiles? 816. 


CANADA 


What is the most populous province of 
Canada? 2099 

What Canadian province is more than 
three times as large as the United King- 
dom? 2099. 

What ship canal connects lakes Erie 
and Ontario? 3102. 
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What city is called the “Gibraltar of 
America"? 2384. 

What Canadian province is about the 
size of Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts combined? 1994-95. 

What national forest reserve and park 
in Canada is a favorite resort for camp- 
ers? 74. 

How does Montreal rank with other 
cities of North America as a port of 
entry? 1909. 

How does the area of Canada com- 
pare with that of the United States? 
468. 

What and where are the highest moun- 
tains in Canada? 469. 

What are the most valuable mineral 
resourcés of Canada? 471. 

What is the extent of the forest areas 
of Canada? 473. 

Which province has the largest forest 
area? 473. А 

What income is derived from dairy 
products? 475. 

What are the great railway systems of 
Canada? 477. 


EUROPE 


What is peculiar about the site of Am- 
sterdam, Holland? 93. 

What Roman city was discovered and 
its ruins partially excavated after it had 
been buried for over 1500 years? 2309. 

What change in the government of 
Albania was made through the Balkan 
War? 53. 

What country in Europe has a portion 
of its surface below the level of the 
sea? 1985. 

What inland city of England was made 
a seaport by the construction of a canal? 
1759. 

What city of Germany has the most 
extensive beet-sugar works? 1744. 

What city is the educational center of 
Spain? 1742. 

How many people and teams cross 
London Bridge daily? 1689. 

What seaport has the largest fleet of 
merchant vessels? 1674. 

For what is the village of Oberam- 
mergau noted? 2179. 


How does the population of Paris com- 
pu with that of Chicago? 2168 and 
576. 


What city is the literary, social and art 
center of Europe? 2166. 

Which has the larger population, 
Petrograd (St. Petersburg), or Paris: 
2525 and 2168. 

What European country is about the 
size of Alabama? 2487. 

What is the largest and richest cath- 
edral in the world? 2468. 

What European country is about the 
size of Indiana? 2328. 

What German state is about the size 
of South Carolina? 259. 

What do the British 
220. 

What European country is about the 
size of Nevada? 1477, 

Why does western Norway have a 
mild climate? 2063. 

What and where is the smallest inde- 
pendent state in the world? 99-100. 


Isles include? 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


What are the most valuable resources 
of Mexico? 1830. 

What classes of inhabitants are found 
in Mexico? 1831. 

How does Mexico compare in area 
with Texas? 1829, 

What group of islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean is famous for its wine? 1739. 

What island in the Indian Ocean 
has two and one-half times the area ot 
Great Britain? 1738. 

Why is it impossible to build “sky- 
scrapers” in Japan? 1493. 

What city of India is called the “City 
of God”? 76. 

How do Kalmucks live? 
their religion? 1532. 

What celebrated shrines are situated 
on the site of the old city of Thebes? 
1540. 

What nomadic people in western Prov- 
ince of Cape of Good Hope are cattle 
breeders? On what is their religion 
based? 1379. 

How did Cape Horn receive its name? 


495, 


What is 
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What sort of beds do the Chinese and 
Japanese use? 266. 

Who are the Bedouins? 266. 

What chain of islands is called Adams 
Bridge? 539. 

What island is called the 
India’s brow”? 539. 

What South American country has an 
area equal to the combined areas of 
Texas and New Mexico? 3006. 


“pearl on 


What African country is nominally 
Christian? 9. 

What ancient Egyptian city is noted 
as the burial place of Egyptian 
kings? 8. 

Who was the first man to reach the 
South Pole? 94. 

What people spit upon others as an 
ae of reverence and good will? 


1790 


HISTORY 


ANCIENT 


What sacrifice did the women of 
Carthage make to save the city? 2374. 

How did Cicero force the conspirator 
Catiline to leave Rome? 523. 

How did the Greeks win the Battle 
of Marathon? 1771. 

Why did traitors in ancient Rome fear 
the Tarpeian Rock? 2828. 

What two brothers famous in Roman 
history were killed in street riots? 1202. 

How did Marius defy a Roman elec- 
tionlaw? 1776. 

How did Nero turn the popular fury 
aroused by the burning of Rome? 1981. 

When and why did Rome build her 
first fleet of battleships? 2373. 

With what famous utterance did Cato 
the Censor conclude every speech? 2374. 

How did the Persians discover the 
secret mountain path leading to the Pass 
of Thermopyle? 2875. 

How did Cesar repay the pirates who 
captured him on the way to Rhodes? 

42 


Why did Demosthenes use his oratory 
against Philip of Macedon? 2238. 

How did Pisistratus induce the Athe- 
nians to regard him as a popular hero? 
2264. 

How did Sulla get rid of several thou- 
sand of his political enemies? 2787. 

Where did Xerxes cross a strait on a 
bridge of boats? 8. 

Who were the Thirty Tyrants? 2876. 

For what were the Maccabees noted? 


1726 


What Roman general was elected con- 
sul six times in succession? 1776. 

What noted member of the aristocracy 
of Athens stood for the rule of the 
people? 2214. 

What name is given to the series of 
wars waged between Carthage and 
Rome? 2372. 

Who were the Seven Wise Men? 2615. 

What was the first confederation of the 
separate tribes of men? 11, 

For what tradition is the ancient town 
of Alba Longa noted? 53. 

What city of antiquity boasted of an 
extensive library? 69. 

For what was the ancient city of An- 
tioch noted? 116. 

In what battle did Alexander establish 
i supremacy of the Western nations? 


What Roman road begun in 312 B. C. 
is still partially intact? 123. 

How did the term vandalism originate? 
3000. 


What were the chief occupations of 


the Anglo-Saxons? 104. 
MEDIEVAL 
What was the Children's Crusade? 
752. 


How did Alfred the Great encourage 
education? 71. 

For what crime was Henry II discip- 
lined by the Church? 265. 

What empire was revived by the 
crowning of Charlemagne? 548, 

Where did Charles Martel gain his 
title "the Hammer"? 551. 
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What were the pledges of the knights 
of chivalry? 588. 

What event caused Clovis to embrace 
Christianity? 629-30. 

Who were the Iconoclasts? 1411. 

Who founded Westminster. Abbey? 
909. 

How did the Tudors of England profit 
by the Wars of the Roses? 959. 

What effect on England had the Hun- 
dred Years War? 1392. 

Why was Joan of Arc condemned to 
be burned at the stake? 1509-10. 

From what royal family did John of 
Gaunt descend? 1581. 

What is the significance of the Magna 
Charta? 1745. 

What were the powers of the Witen- 
agemot? 3153. 

What was the Truce of God? 2933. 

What were the causes of the Renais- 
sance? 2423. 

What wars were named from a flower? 
2481. 

Why was the Star Chamber so named? 
2746. 


MODERN 


Why was Elizabeth’s reign a glorious 
one? 943. 

What nations were involved in the 
Thirty Years' War? 2877. 

What did Alexander II of Russia do 
for the cause of liberty? 65. 

How did the Seven Weeks' War affect 
Austria? 210. 

How did the United States assist in 
opening up Japan to the influence of 
Western civilization? 1494. 

How did the Liberal Party in Eng- 
land decrease the power of the House 
of Lords? 173. 

What has been Germany's policy in 
Alsace-Lorraine? 84. 

How did Vasco da Gama find a new 
route to India? 1126. 

What were the causes of the recent 
Balkan War? 226. 

What part did Bismarck play in the 
founding of the German Empire? 310. 

Why did Norway separate from 
Sweden in 1905? 2065, 


What nation is called “Тһе Sick Man 
of Europe"? 2643. 

What political events marked the reign 
of Queen Anne? 106-7. 

What British naval officer perished in 
1911 soon after reaching the South Pole? 
2583. 

What important political gathering was 
interrupted by Napoleon's escape from 
Elba? 3026. 

Who commanded the army that de- 
feated Napoleon at Waterloo? 3103. 

What leader of the French Revolu- 
tion was assassinated by a woman? 1771. 

What British general won the Battle 
of Blenheim? 1777 

In what Canadian city is there a monu- 
ment of Montcalm and Wolfe? 1903. 

What effect did the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes have upon France? 
1954. 

What European wars marked the rule 
of Napoleon III? 1959. 

What British admiral, on the eve of 
the battle, gave the signal "England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty"? 1980. 

In what city of New Hampshire was 
ат рын: treaty of peace negotiated ? 


What assembly was known as the 
States-General? 2749-50. 

What powers claim jurisdiction over 
the Sudan? 2782. 

Who was the first provisional presi- 
dent of the Republic of China? 2795. 

What nations are the leading represen- 
tatives of the Teutonic race? 2862, 

What is the Triple Alliance? 2929. 

Why was the Long Parliament so 
called? 1694. 

What ancient metropolis lost its. pres- 
tige when the water route to India was 
discovered ? 


UNITED STATES 
i did Columbus die in poverty? 
Why were the English more success- 
ful as colonists than the French? 2973. 


Do you think America was justified in 
rebelling against England? 2974, 
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Why was a cargo of tea once thrown 
into Boston Harbor? 356. 

Why was Continental Congress so 
named? 682. 

What is the “Ста е of American Lib- 
erty"? 1002. 

What dispute is connected with the 
cry "Fifty-four Forty or Fight"? 1021. 

Who first said, "Don't give up the 
ship"? 1603. 

What led to the Louisiana Purchase? 
1704. 

What effect had the Battle of Hamp- 
ton Roads on the navies of the world? 
1266. 

What important acts were passed in 
the Roosevelt and Taft administrations? 
2982. 

What is 
2103-04. 

What bloody war was ended by the 
intervention of President Roosevelt? 
2477. 

What were the last two territories to 
become states? 2982, 

In whose administration were the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth amendments 
ratified? 2982. 

What and where is the Washington 
Elm? 3077. 

What engagement of the Civil War 
was known as the "Battle Above the 
Clouds"? 1695. 

Why did Napoleon sell Louisiana to 
the United States? 1705. 

Who commanded the American forces 
in the Battle of Plattsburg? 1730. 

What tribe of Indians constructed cir- 
cular dwellings with dome-shaped roofs? 
1760. | 


the Open-Door Policy? 


What constitutes the naval reserve of 
the United States? 1969. 

What is the rank of the United States 
navy among the great navies of the 
world? 1971. 

Where are the United States navy 
yards located? 1972. 

What was the New England Confed- 
eration? 1999. 

What noted battle was fought two 
weeks after the treaty of peace had been 
signed? 2014. 


What American patriot of Revolution- 
ary days set forth the cause of the colon- 
ists in a pamphlet entitled Common 
Sense? 

Who sent the dispatch “Stars and 
Stripes nailed to North Pole"? 2193. 

Who sent the message “We have met 
the enemy and they are ours’? 2215. 

What was the origin of political par- 
ties in the United States? 2297. 

Under what name did the Democratic 
Party first come into power? 2299. 

What effect did the Mexican War 
have upon the political parties in the 
United States? 2299. 

What was the origin of the National 
Republican Party? 2301. 

How was the present Republican Party 
formed? 2302. 

Why was the Greenback Party so 
called? 2303. 

What led to the formation of the Pro- 
gressive Party? 2305. 

Who recovered the remains of John 
Paul Jones, the first American admiral? 
2318. 

What campaign of the Revolutionary 
War did Frederick the Great character- 
ize as "the most brilliant in history"? 
2351. 

What battle of the French and Indian 
War changed the destiny of America? 
2385. 

To what period of our history is the 
term reconstruction applied? 2412. 

Where is the oldest city in the United 
States located? 2513. 

What is next to the oldest town in the 
United States? 2550. 


From what nation did the United 
States purchase Alaska? 53. 

For what explorer was America 
named? $89. 


What British officer was executed as a 
spy during the Revolutionary War? 7100. 

What political proclamation followed 
the Battle of Antietam? 115 

What village was the scene of the 
close of the Civil War? 125. 

What is the purpose of Arbor Day? 
131. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORY 
CHART, VOLUME III 


What ancient poems record the leg- 
ends of the Greeks? 

What god was honored in the Olym- 
pian games ? 

What did the Phoenicians teach the 
Greeks ? 

What do we know 
Egyptian civilization? 

What great men lived during the Age 
of Pericles? А 

How did Darius keep in touch with 
all parts of his empire? 


about ancient 


THOUGHT QUESTIONS 


Is the world growing better or worse? 
Is the struggle for naval supremacy 
in the interest of international peace? 


Could the American slavery question 
have been settled peacefully? 

Was the United States wise in assum- 
ing control of the Philippines ? 

What nations have made the greatest 
progress in democracy since the Napol- 
eonic wars? 

Compare Cromwell with Washington. 

How do the cabinets of England and 
the United States differ in function? 

Why was Russia defeated by Japan? 

Who has the greater power, the Eng- 
lish king or the president of the United 
States ? 

What European nation has, in your 
opinion, the best form of government? 

Why has the Liberal Party in England 
persistently attempted to give Ireland 
Home Rule? 


BIOGRAPHY 


STATESMEN, ORATORS AND RULERS 


In what debate did Daniel Webster 
gain his greatest distinction as an ora- 
tor? 3096. 

What books were frequently read by 
Lincoln in his boyhood? 1643. 

With whom did Lincoln engage in a 
remarkable series of debates? 1645. 

Who wrote Twenty Years in Con- 
gress? 316. 

Of what colonial governor did Charles 
II say: “Тһе old fool has taken more 
lives in that naked country than i have 
taken for the murder of my father"? 
288. 

What American statesman was known 
as “Тһе Old Man Eloquent"? 17. 

What president of the United States 
has been remarkably successful as the 
` president of a university? 3140. 

What president on retiring from office 
became a member of the faculty of a 
prominent university? 2817. 

What president was elected as the re- 
sult of the Hard Cider Campaign? 1271. 

What Supreme Court reporter became 
president of the United States? 1277. 


What president of the United States 
learned arithmetic and writing after he 
was married? 1512. 

What statesman wrote The Great Сон- 
spiracy? 1684. 

What French king was surnamed le 
Débonnaire? 1699. 

At what age did Louis XIV become 
King of France? 1700. 

What caused Louis Philippe to flee 
from the throne of France? 1705. 

What great newspaper editor was de- 
feated by Grant when he ran for presi- 
dent? 1232, 

What American statesman, born in 
Switzerland, helped to suppress the 
Whiskey Insurrection in 17942 1122. 

What president of the United States 
enlisted as a volunteer at 13 years of 
age when his state was invaded by the 
British in 1780? 1484. 

Who said "Millions for defense. but 
not one cent for tribute"? 2259. 

What ex-president served a long term 
of years as a representative іп Соп- 
gress? 17. 
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Who was called the "American Fa- 
bius"? 3076. 

What American statesman was known 
as the "little giant"? 849. 

What Swedish king wandered as an 
outcast and aroused the peasants to a 
revolt which freed his country from 
Danish tyranny? 1248. 

What Roman emperor built a long 
wall in Britain? 1254. 

What eminent American statesman 
was challenged to a duel by Aaron Burr? 
1264. 

What vice-president of the United 
States died during his first year in office? 
1303. 

For what was 
noted? 1305. 

What governor of New York was ap- 
pointed associate justice of the Supreme 
Court by President Taft? 1556. 

What Italian king entered into the 
Triple Alliance? How did he meet his 
death? 1389. 

What Roman Emperor of the East 
was a zealous Iconoclast? 1411. 

What Roman orator secured the pas- 
sage of a law by which people could 
buy grain at one-half the market price? 
1202. 

What important position in the Eng- 
lish Parliament was Andrew Bonar Law 
selected to fill? Why was he chosen? 
1602. 

What Japanese statesman took a 
prominent part in placing Japan upon a 
modern basis of civilization and govern- 
ment? 1480-81. 

What French diplomat commissioned 
privateers from American ports to aid 
France in her trouble with Great Britain 
іп 1793? 1143. 

What State docüment was written by 
Lycurgus? What was Ив principle? 
1720. 

Who has been called the “Washington 
of South America”? 337. 

What celebrated patriot was the first 
governor of Massachusetts? 1795. 
~ What distinguished service did Sena- 
tor Nelson Aldrich render the country? 


64. 


Henry of Navarre 


What president of the United States 
won a Nobel prize? 2043, 2044. 

Who was the foremost orator of the 
Abolitionists? 2241. 

What English statesman served three 
times as premier? 2531. 

What American statesman was respon- 
sible for the purchase of Alaska by the 
United States? 2616. 

What Canadian statesman organized 
the rebellion of 1837? 1734. 

What Canadian statesman established 
steamship connection between Canada 
and South Africa? 1936. 

What Canadian statesman has a mem- 
orial in St. Paul's, London? 1730. 

What Mexican president was assassin- 
ated in 1913? 1739-40. 

What president of the United States 
has been called the “Father of the Con- 
stitution"? 1740. 

Who was the liberator of Haiti? 2912. 

What celebrated Athenian statesman 
was ostracized for advocating a larger 


army? 140. 
What monarch said: “I am the 
state"? 1700. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL COMMAND- 
ERS 


What American soldier left his for- 
tune to the government to carry on a war 
in which he fought? What was the 
war? 1722. 

What general in the Civil War after- , 
wards became United States commis- 
sioner of railroads? 1514. 

In what navies did John Paul Jones 
serve? 1518. 

What Union man, although opposed to 
secession, repelled the charge of Colonel 
Slocum in the Battle of Bull Run? 1486. 

Who received the name of “Bayard of 
the Revolution"? Why was it applied 
to him? 1599. 

Who was called *Light Horse Harry"? 
For what was he noted? 1611. 

What American general was known as 
*Old Fuss and Feathers"? 2585. 

What American general was placed 
on the retired list of thé army after 
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he had been president of the United 
States? Why was this done? 1214. 

What Polish nobleman assisted the 
Americans in the Revolutionary War? 
1565. 

What French marshal, who was ban- 
ished оп Napoleon's second abdication, 
lived for a time in Philadelphia? 1240. 

Of whom did Frederick of Prussia 
say, “Не could teach all the generals 
of Europe"? 2566. 

How did Alexander the Great unloose 
the Gordian Knot? 1195. 

What American patriot was called the 
"Swamp Fox"? 1775. 

Whom did McMaster consider the 
most able American naval commander 
before the Civil War? 1730. 

What American naval officer and 
writer is considered one of the most 
eminent naval authorities of his time? 
1748. 

What American officer of the Revolu- 
tionary War won an important battle 
with an army not authorized by Con- 
gress? 2747. 

What American naval officer adopted a 
boy who became his worthy successor in 
the navy? 2317. 

What led to Napoleon's promotion to 
brigadier-general of artillery? 1956. 

How did Napoleon become first con- 
sul? 1956. 

What was the greatest service that 
Napoleon rendered France as emperor? 
1957. 

What American patriot organized the 
"Green Mountain Boys"? 

What great world conqueror died when 
33 years of age? 66. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


What American clergyman greatly as- 
sisted the Union cause by delivering a 
series of lectures in England during the 
Civil War? 272. 

Who founded the Society of Jesus? 
What led him to enter the Church? 1711. 

Who is at the head of the Salvation 
Army? 347. 


Who wrote the hymn Lead Kindly 
Light? 2009. 

What missionary and explorer discov- 
ered five African lakes? 1675. 

What great religious reformer in his 
boyhood sang in the streets for his daily 
bread? 1718. 

Upon what island was a heroic statue 
*of Father Marquette erected? 1735. 

Who was the ideal French Jesuit mis- 
sionary of New France? 1778. 


EMINENT WOMEN 


What woman was commissioned a ser- 
geant by Washington? 2265. 


Who revolutionized army nursing? 
2039. 

For what was Susan B. Anthony 
noted? 114. 


Who was the first woman to second 
a nomination for president of the United 
States? 18. 

By whom was the National Congress 
of Mothers founded? 1927. 

What Canadian dancer has scored a 
success in Europe? 76. 

What nurse of the Civil War became 
famous as a lecturer and advocate of 
woman suffrage? 249. 

Who was the first woman appointed 
the head of a bureau in the United States 
Government? 1596-97, 

Who was the first woman to secure a 
кебісі diploma in the United States? 
31 


What three important events occurred 
during the reign of Isabella I of Spain? 
1474. 

What famous diamond was presented 
to Queen Victoria in 1850? 1564. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


What eminent explorer was once an 
American citizen and later became a 
member of the British Parliament? 
2744. 

Who was the originator of Arbor Day? 
1922. 

What American cartoonist was cele- 
brated for his Civil War sketches? 1963. 

Who was the founder of modern so- 
cialism? 1796. 
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What navigator first made the North- 
west Passage? 2293. 

What eminent English journalist lost 
his life in the wreck of the Titanic? 
2751. 

What was Nansen's greatest contribu- 
tion to geography? 1953. 

What Roman killed his daughter to 
save her from dishonor at the hands of 
an emperor? 123. 

For what invention is Elias Howe 
noted? 20617. 

On what charge was Anaxagoras ban- 
ished from Greece? ў 

What Italian is famous, both as а poet 
and a novelist? 107. 

Who is called the "fruit king of Can- 
ada"? 76. 

How old was Charles Lamb before he 
produced his most meritorious works? 
1579. 

What honor was bestowed upon La 
Salle for his discoveries in America? 
1594. 

What English маг correspondent 
wrote many novels of adventure for 
boys? 1306. 

What New Jersey scholar was ambas- 
sador to Germany? 1319. 


What hero outlaw was represented as 
the last of the Saxons? 1368. 

What English shoemaker became the 
head of a great labor organization in 
America? 1193. 

What celebrated African traveler spent 
his boyhood working in a cotton factory ? 
1675. 

In what roles did Joseph Jefferson 
make himself famous? 1497. 

To what position did the Chinese Gov- 
ernment call Prof. Jeremiah Whipple 
Jenks? 1499, 

What Roman emperor turned from 
Christianity to paganism? 1524. 

When did Captain Kidd become a pi- 
rate? 1551. 

What American inventor claimed to 
have invented the telephone, but was un- 
able to prove his contention in the courts ? 
1219. 

Who was Leif the Lucky? What 
country did he discover? 1614. 

What American explorer was called 
“the Pathfinder’? 1097. 

What celebrated Indian chief terror- 
ized Arizona and New Mexico, 1884- 
18862 1163. 


LAW, POLITICAL HISTORY AND 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


LAW 


What is law? What are its sources? 
1600-01. 


Who was the first great lawgiver? 


What collection of laws did he formu- 


late? 1601. 

In what respects are Roman and Eng- 
lish law similar? 1601. 

What was the essential difference be- 
tween the Germanic law and the Roman 
in the Middle Ages? 1601. 

What two eminent English lawyers 
are famous for interpretive writings on 
the laws of the classic nations? 1601. 

What is the Justinian Code? 1601. 

Name four famous lawgivers of Jus- 
tinian’s time. 1601. 


` What common foundation have the 
present-day laws of the United States 
and England? 1602. 

How are state laws made? 
1614. 

What is a lien? 1632. 

What is martial law? 1784. 

What is the purpose of the writ of quo 
«varranto? 2390. 

What are riparian rights? 2448. 
du is the legal meaning of alias? 

To what extent is the principal bound 
by the acts of his agent? 33. 

What are the rights of an alien? 75. 

Can aliens make contracts at all times 
with citizens of our country? 75. 

What constitutes a legal tender? 2850. 


1602, 
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What system of registering land titles 
was first successful in Australia? 2908- 
09. 

What was the Code Napoleon? 1601. 

What is a “common-law marriage"? 
1780. 

What are the various forms of nego- 
tiable paper? 1977. 

What is necessary to secure an appeal 
after a legal trial? 122. 

What method is followed in industrial 
arbitration? 130. 

What steps have been taken towards 
international arbitration? 131. 

What forms of neutrality are recog- 
nized by international law? 1988. 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


How did the name “Uncle Sam" as 
applied to the United States originate? 
2955. 

Who proposed the device for the great 
seal of the United States? 2953, 

Who were the Loco-Focos? 1679. 

How did the term “lynch law" origin- 
ate? 1721, 

By whom was John Marshall appointed 
chief justice of the United States? 1782. 

What applications of the Monroe Doc- 
trine have been made by the United 
States? 1898. 

What American statesman helped to 
organize the Government of Hawaii? 
1916. l 

Why were the Alien and Sedition 
Laws objectionable? 75. 

What is the Open-Door Policy? 2103. 

What documents are called “the three 
title deeds of American liberty"? 2109. 

What change in the name of our coun- 
try was effected by the Declaration of 
Independence? 1201. 

What was the Hampton Roads Con- 
ference? 1266. 

What treaty was entered into by the 
United States because of the Panama 
Canal project? 2152. 

What American statesman formulated 
the “nullification” doctrine? 449. 

What three American statesmen were 
known as the "Great Trio" because of 
their prowess in debate? 449. 


What two great nations until recently 
were ruled as absolute monarchies? 
1200. 

What was the Commune of Paris? 
671. 

What great Roman statesman of noble 
birth gained his power by the aid of the 
common people? 442. 

What form of government did Rome 
have under Cesar? 443-4. 

What French race of kings exercised a 
strong influence in the direction of cen- 
tralization of power? 496. 

What country recently altered its form 
of government from an empire to a re- 
public? 585. 

How was this change effected ? 

What great statesman of Greece gave 
his name to the age in which he lived? 
183. 

What was the Civil Rights Act and 
why repealed? 606. 

What is the civil service? 606. 

What great constitutional issue was de- 
cided by the Civil War? 608. 

5 What was the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty? 
15. 
How was the income tax legalized? 


2833. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


What is the earliest-known form of 
government? 1200. 

What kind of government existed in 
the time of Abraham? 1200. 

Into what general divisions is govern- 
ment classified? *1200-01. 

What is the difference between a mon- 
archy and an empire? 1200. 

Name the three general tvpes of loca! 
government in the United States. 1201. 

What is the prevailing form of govern- 
ment today? 1200. . 

Is the United States a republic or а 
democracy? 1201. 

What is the meaning of paternalism 
when applied to government? 2151. 

Name two powers of government de- 
nied the states of our country by the 
Federal Constitution. 1201. 

Which state has the largest number 
of representatives in Congress? (U.S 
Table.) 2970. 
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How many representatives in Congress 
has your state? 2970. 

Explain one difference between the 
United States cabinet and that of Eng- 
land. 438-9. 

How often and where does the presi- 
dent's cabinet meet? 438. 

What are the duties of the cabinet 
officers? 438. 

What steps must a foreigner take to 
become a citizen of the United Staes? 
1966-67. 

How wide are the parcel post zones? 
2164. 

Do all the parcel post zones have the 
same center? 2164. 

How does one secure a patent in the 
United States? 2181. 

How many divisions are usually found 
in an American Legislature? 1613-14. 

What are the advantages of a com- 
mission form of government? 667. 

Why have many small country post 
offices been abolished? 2333. 

In case of death or disability of both 
the president and vice-president of the 
United States, who succeeds to the presi- 
dency? 2345. 

What court in the United States has 
jurisdiction over the settlement of es- 


tates? 2355. 
What are the duties of a sergeant at 
arms? 2611. 


What is the title of the presiding officer 
of the British House of Commons? 
What other presiding officer has the same 
title? 2716. 

What ancient weapon is now used as a 
symbol of authority in the British Par- 
liament? 1731. 

What is a reciprocity treaty? 2411. 

What is a letter of marque? 1778. 

How do amendments affect a bill be- 
fore Congress? 488. 

What form of government has Can- 
ada? 478. 

What is the supreme executive officer 
of Canada called? 478. 

What are the legislative bodies of Can- 
ada called? 479. 

By what organization is the frontier of 
the Canadian Northwest protected? 
2061. 

What is meant by a single tax? 2833. 

Upon what theory is the single tax 
founded? 2834. 

Does your state have an inheritance- 
tax law? An income-tax law? 

Why are indirect taxes more popular 
than direct taxes? 2833. 

On what commodities do you pay in- 
direct taxes? 2833. 

By whom is your local school tax 
levied ? 

Who are exempt from a poll tax in 
vour state? 


ECONOMICS 


What is the Zollverein? 2826. 

How many tariff laws have been en- 
acted in the United States? 2826-28. 

What is the difference between direct 
and indirect taxes? 2833. 

What tax was legalized by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States? 2833. 

What arguments are there in favor of 
a single tax? 2834. 

What combinations 
trusts? 2934. 

How was the standard unit of the 
metric system of weights and measures 
obtained? 1827. 

In what cities of the United States are 
mints located? 1866. 


are known as 


What is the value in United States 
money of the English penny? 2208. 

How are annuities arranged for by in- 
surance companies? 107. 

What are national reserve banks? 240. 

Into how many reserve districts is the 
United States divided? 240. | 

What is the purpose of building and 
loan associations? 413. 

For what purposes are boards of trade 
maintained? 330. 

What is the difference between a board 
of trade and a stock exchange? 330 
and 2766. 

What are bonds? 340. 

What is the difference between bonds 
and stocks? 340 and 2765. 
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ASTRONOMY 


GENERAL 


What is the largest observatory in the 
world? 3184. 

How does the sundial denote time? 
2794. 

What did the swinging of the great 
lamp in the Cathedral of Pisa lead Gali- 
leo to discover? 1121. 

What universal law is accepted as ex- 
plaining the motion of heavenly bodies? 
1217. 

What is the belief of modern science 
concerning the limits of the universe? 
2985. 

Who was the first astronomer to fore- 
tell the return of a comet? 1261. 

Who originated the nebular hypothe- 
sis? 1975. 

Why do meteors seldom fall to the 
earth? 1825, 

What astronomical instrument was in- 
vented by Sir Isaac Newton? 2019. 

What is a meteor? 1825, 

Why are meteoric showers visible at 
regular intervals every 33 years? 1825. 

What woman discovered seven com- 
ets? 1312. 

Who was the first systematic astron- 
omer of whom we have any record? 
1320. 

THE SUN 


How many substances are there in the 
sun? 2792. 

How does the sun appear when viewed 
through a telescope? 2792. 

What are sun spots? How large are 
they? 2791. 

Does the sun have any motion? 2792. 

Into how many parts do astronomers 
divide the sun? 2791. 

If a man weighing 150 pounds on the 
earth were placed on the sun, how much 
would he weigh there? 2791. 

How many times heavier than the 
earth is the sun? 2791. 

How many times longer is the diam- 
eter of the sun than the diameter of the 
earth? 2791. 

To what class of heavenly bodies does 
the sun belong? 2791. 


PLANETS 


What planet has a year of less than 
three of our months? 1819. 

What planet most nearly resembles the 
earth in its physical conditions? 1781. 

What is the outermost planet of the 
solar system? How was it discovered? 
1980. 

How many moons has Jupiter? 1520. 

Which planet of the solar system has 
a day of nearly the same duration as that 
of the earth? 1781. 

How long is a day on Jupiter, meas- 
ured in our time? A year? 1526. 

Who discovered the sixth and seventli 
satellites of Saturn? 1313. 

Is there water on Mars? Atmosphere? 
Ice? 1781. 

Which planet of the solar system was 
believed to exist before being actually 
discovered? And why? 1950. 

How does science account for the 
rings of Saturn? 2559. 

Why do we have changes of season? 
2596. 

Which planet reflects a light brilliant 
enough to cast a shadow when the moon 
is visible? 3010. 

By whom were the moons of Mars 
discovered? 1260. 

How can you tell a planet from a 
star? 2748. 


THE STELLAR SYSTEM 


Which star is fiery red? 63. 
Why does the light of the star Algol 
гай to diminish at regular intervals? 
What is the Big Dipper? 1220. 
What are the constellations in the 
zodiac? 3195. 

By what other name is the Milky Way 
known? 1848, 

Are astronomers able to account satis- 
factorily for the Milky Way? 1848. 

How can the constellation Orion be 
distinguished? 2119-20. 

What is the brightest star? 2654. 

How many stars are there of the first 
magnitude? 2748. 
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THE MOON 


How long does the moon require to 
revolve around the earth? 1911. 

Why do we always see the same side 
of the moon? 1911. 

How many moons would be required 
to make a body equal to the earth in 
size? 1911. 

A man weighing 200 pounds on the 
earth would weigh how much on the 
moon? 1911. 

Does the moon shine with its own 
light? 1911. 

Why is the moon sometimes invisible 
to people on the earth? 1911. 

What do we mean by new moon? 
1911. 

Why does the moon present the ap- 
pearance of a crescent at certain times? 
1911. 

How many full moons would produce 
light equal to the sun? 1911. 

What parts of the earth's surface are 
less known to man than the moon's sur- 
face? 1911. 


Is there water on the moon? Air? 
Trees? Mountains? Volcanoes? 1911. 

How close to the moon would we have 
to be to get the same view with the 
naked eye as is given by the best mod- 
ern telescopes? 1912. 

Does the moon affect the weather? 
1912. 

How does the moon 
2886. 


cause tides? 


ECLIPSES 


With what heavenly bodies do eclipses 
occur? 893, 

Why do we not have an eclipse of 
the moon every month? 893. 

Why do astronomers make such care- 
ful preparations for observing a total 
eclipse of the sun? 894, 

When will the next total eclipse of 
the sun visible in the United States 
States occur? 894. 

How is an eclipse of the sun caused? 
894. 

At what phases of the moon do 
eclipses occur? 893. 


PHYSICS 


GENERAL 

What is the kinetic theory of gases? 
1133. 

What is the force that attracts bodies 
towards each other? 1217. 

How is the specific gravity of a sub- 
stance determined? 1218. 

Upon what principle does the hy- 
draulic ram operate? 1398. 

By what device is the specific gravity 
of fluids determined? How is it done? 
1400. 

In how many ways is heat transmit- 
ted? 1292. 

What branch of mechanics is called 
kinematics? 1553. 

What law of mechanics applies to lev- 
ers of all classes? 1623. 


At what temperature may 
changed to a liquid? 1648. 


air be 


What famous monk invented the mag- 
nifying glass? 219. 

What are the uses of the various 
kinds of barometers? 248. 

How high can you raise water by a 
common lifting pump? 2371. 

What instrument is used for measur- 
ing very high degrees of temperature? 
2377. 


For what purposes is the pendulun: 
nsed? 2201. 
How is liquid air produced? 


ELECTRICITY 


What is an electric current? 921. 

How is an electric current from an 
ordinary battery transformed into an 
intermittent current of high voltage? 
1440. 

What is the principle of the electric 
battery? 919. 

What are dry batteries? 920. 


1648. 
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What simple experiments in electricity 
can be performed by boys and girls? 
922. 

What is the present theory of elec- 
tricity? 924. 

How does electricity do its work? 
924. 

What are some of the purposes for 
which electricity is used in the arts? 
924-5. 

For what purposes is electricity used 
in medicine? 925. 

What two patterns of electric lamp 
are in general use? 927. 

Upon what principle does the electric 
motor operate? 930. 

For what is electrolysis used? 934. 

How can you make an electrophorus? 
935-6. 

What is the cause of lightning? 

What is radioactivity? 2393. 

In electrical apparatus what is a step- 
up or a step-down transformer? 2918. 

By what other name is the X ray 
known? 3175. 

What is an ohm? 2087, 

What is the difference between a dy- 
namo and an electric motor? 58540 and 
930. 

By whom were lightning rods first 


suggested? Upon what principle do they 
act? 1639. 


1638. 


MAGNETISM 


How is an electromagnet made? 934. 

For what purposes are electromagnets 
used? 934. 

How may a bar of soft iron become 
a magnet? 1441. 

What is the theory of magnetism? 
1746. 

What is a magnetic pole? 1746. 

For what is the dipping needle used? 
1746. 

Will a magnet in the form of a ring 
attract other objects? 1746. 

Why are the ends of a magnet named 
respectively the north and the south pole? 
1746. 

What is a magnetic field? 


1746. 


LIGHT 


How does light travel? 1635. 
How fast does light travel? 
first computed its velocity? 1634. 

How many times can light pass around 
the earth in a second? 1634. 

Why can you not see through a bent 
tube or around the corner of a house? 
1635. 

What practical application is made of 
the polarization of light? 2295. 

How many kinds of images are formed 
by a concave mirror? 1870. 

What is aberration? 6. 

What theories are advanced to ac- 
count for light? 1636. 

What is dispersion of light? 1635. 

Why can we see an object with а 
rough surface more plainly than one 
with a polished surface? 1635. 

Why is a convex lens sometimes called 
a burning glass? 1617. 

Upon what principle does a simple 
magnifying glass act? 1618. 

Why are concave lenses sometimes 
called reducing glasses? 1618. 


How is the kaleidoscope operated: 
1531. 


Who 


SOUND 


What is the velocity of sound in the 
air? 2602. 

What property is common to botl: 
sound and light? 2693. 

What experiments with the air pump 
demonstrate the use of air in transmit- 
ting sound? 43. 

What is a microphone? 1840. 

Is there any sound when there is no 
ear to hear it? 2692. 

What simple experiments can be per- 
formed to show how sound is produced: 
2692. 

What is necessary to the communica- 
tion of sound? 2692. 

Upon what does pitch depend? 2693 

What determines the quality of 
sound? 2693. 

How are echoes produced? 893. 


How are we enabled to hear sound? 
884. 
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CHEMISTRY 


What compound of sulphur is ex- 
tensively used in the arts? 2788. 

What chemical element is named after 
a planet? 2957. 

What is water glass? 3082. 

What metal is liquid at ordinary tem- 
peratures? 1820. 

By what process are metals extracted 
from their ores? 1824, 

What chemical compound is known 
as aqua fortis? 2042. 

Into how many classes are oils di- 
vided? 2087. 

What purpose does oxygen serve in 
the atmosphere? 2134. 

How is oxygen set free in nature? 
2134. 

Who discovered the cause of fermen- 
tation and putrefaction? 2180. 

What substance has an estimated value 
of $100,000,000 a pound? 2394. 

What important element was discov- 
ered in 1898? 2393. 

How does gum differ from resins? 
1247. 


By what other name is 
known? 2535. 

What are the practical uses of spec- 
trum analysis? 2718. 

Where does alabaster come from? 49. 

From what is alcohol made? What 
are its chief uses? 61-2. 

What is the difference between an 
alloy and an amalgam? 80. 

What are the peculiar properties of 
aluminum? 85-6. 

How did ammonia get its name? 91. 

What gas will not unite with any 
other element? 139. 


saltpeter 


What is denatured alcohol? 62. 

How is alum made? 85. 

Who discovered hydrogen? How is 
it prepared in the laboratory? 1399. 

When was iodine discovered? Where 
are its compounds found? 1457. 


What is the second heaviest substance 
known? Is it easily melted? 1464. 

Who discovered laughing gas? How 
is it used? 1597-98. 

For what purpose is litmus used in 
the laboratorv? 1672. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 


What metal was the earliest known? 
11467. 

Where is labradorite found? 1571. 

By what names is lava known when 
solidified? 1000. 

In what states are petrified forests 
found? 2229. 

What is the shape of quartz crystals? 
2380. 

What valuable ores sometimes occur 
in the form of sand? 2539. 

What precious stone noted for its 
beautiful color has about the same posi- 
tion as the ruby? 2552. 

What mineral forms the greatest part 
of the earthy substance in the bones of 
animals? 1641. 

What is the value of the annual out- 
put of silver in the United States? 2650. 

What variety of iron ore is known as 
loadstone? 1747. 


What extinct animal is considered the 
connecting link between birds and rep- 
tiles? 132. 

What precious metal is nearly equal 
in value to gold? 2274, 

What metal burns with 
flame? 116. 

What fibrous mineral is used in the 
manufacture of paper? 2818. 

Why is granite considered one of the 
most valuable stones? 1212, 

What rock is used for lamp chimneys 
and windows in store doors? 1833. 

To what class of rocks does marble 
belong? 1771. 

What are the precious stones of great- 
est value? 2343. 

What are the uses of manganese in the 
arts? 1761. 

From what country is the largest 
quantity of marble obtained? — 1772. 


a brilliant 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 


THE SKELETON 


How many joints in the human skel- 
eton? 1515, 

Into what divisions is the human skel- 
eton usually divided? 2656. 

How many bones in the skull? 2658. 

How many forms of ligaments in the 
human body? 10634. 

What is the length of the vertebral 
cclumn in a man of average height? 
2656. 

Into what groups are the vertebrze di- 
vided? 2656. 

How many ribs in the human skele- 
ton? 2656. 

How many bones in the arm? 2656. 

How many bones in the leg? 2656. 

What are the chief parts of every 
bone? 340. 

What membrane covers the bones? 
340. 

How do the bones of children differ 
from those of aged persons? 340. 

What are the uses of cartilage? 513. 


CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD 


What is the average weight of the 
heart? 1291. 

When and by whom was the circula- 
tion of the blood discovered? 2253. 

How is the flow of blood in an artery 
measured and recorded? 2723. 

How can one check the flow of blood 
from a vein? 3005. 

How does arterial blood reach the 
liver? 1673. 

What is the function of the portal 
vein? 1673. 

What proportion of the weight of the 
body is blood? 324, 

What gives the blood its color? 324. 

What is the function of the white, 
or colorless, corpuscles in the blood? 
324. 

How long does it take the blood to 
pass through the system? 

Name the course of blood through the 
system. (See the cut opposite page 
603.) 


DIGESTION AND MASTICATION 


What is the average capacity of the 


human stomach? 2769. 
What is the average length of the 


alimentary canal in an adult? — 75. 


What is the structure of the soft 
palate? 2145. 


How many openings into the pharynx? 
33. 


What is the common name for the 
pharynx? 2233. 

What is the largest ductless gland 
in the body? 2728. 


What are taste bulbs? 2831. 


What organs in the mouth are only 
1-800 of an inch long? 2831. 

What other senses aid the sense of 
taste? 2831. 

What are the parts of a tooth? 2835. 

What are the first teeth to develop: 
838. 


What are the functions of the liver? | 


1673 


What is the first step in the proces: | 


of digestion? 827. 

What process does the food undergo 
in the stomach? 827-8. 

What is the function of the gastric 
juice? 828. 

What time is ordinarily required to 
digest a meal? 828. 

What is the function of the lympha- 
tics? 1720. 

What is food? 1057. 

Into what three classes are solid foods 
divided? 1057. 

One quart of milk is equal in food 
value to how much meat? Bread? Ap- 
ples? Eggs? Codfish? Cheese? 1055 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


What is the distinguishing property 
of nervous tissue? 82. 
Why is the nervous system sometimes 


likened to a telephone system? 1982. 
What is the function of sensory 
nerves? 1982. 
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How long is the spinal cord? 2725. 

How many pairs of nerves branch off 
from the spinal cord? 2725. 

What is a reflex act? 2415. 

What comprises the sympathetic ner- 
vous system? 1983. 

What are the cranial nerves? 733. 

What pair of nerves control the or- 
gans of speech? 734. 

What does the amount of gray mat- 
ter in the cerebrum indicate? 368. 

What proportion of the entire brain 
does the cerebrum form? 368. 

What constitutes the mid-brain? 368. 


RESPIRATORY ORGANS 


What organ in the body has a frame- 
work of cartilaginous rings shaped like 
a horseshoe? 2914. 

Do both lungs in the human body have 
the same number of lobes? 1717. 

What are the lobules of the lungs? 
1717. 

What is the estimated area of the 
total surface of the walls of the air 
cells of the lungs? 1717. 

What tubes unite to form the wind- 
pipe? 392. 

What structures cover the inner sur- 
face of the bronchial tubes? 392. 

What is bronchitis? 392. 

What is the function of the cilia in 
the trachea? 2914. 

What is the function of respiration? 
2428. 

How much air enters the lungs at an 
ordinary inspiration? 2428. 

In what parts of the lungs does the 
interchange of oxygen take place? 2428. 

How much oxygen does an adult take 
into the lungs in 24 hours? In a year? 
2428. 

What is meant by the vital capacity 
of the lungs? 2428. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


How large are muscular fibers? 1941. 

Into what two general classes are 
muscles divided? 1941. 

What is the typical form of a muscle? 
1941. 


132 


What are the functions of the рарШае 
of the skin? 2657. 

What is the amount of perspiration 
secreted by ап adult in 24 hours? 2220. 

What is the estimated number of 
sweat glands on the body? 2657. 

What is a blister? 2657. 

How many papille on a square inch 
of the skin? 2657. 

What is the structure of a hair? 
1256. . 
From which end does hair grow? 


1256. 
How is baldness caused? 1256. 


MEDICINE AND DISEASE 


Who was the "father of medicine"? 
2253. 

Who was the most famous Greek 
physician? 1320. 

What worm causes the so-called brick- 
maker's disease? 1369.“ 

When were hospitals founded? 1377. 

How is a person poisoned by the bite 
of a mad dog? 1401. 

What compounds of iron are used in 
medicine? 1465. 

What is the cause of hiccoughs? 
1316. . 

What recent discoveries have been 
made with respect to leprosy? 1620. 

What causes neuritis? 1988. 

What is the sign of quarantine on a 
boat? 2379. 

What are the two great schools of 
medicine? 79, 1364. 

What disease is known as wooden 
tongue? What causes it? 1716. 

Who suggested the improvement of 
the human species by scientific study of 
the laws of heredity? By what name is 
that science now known? 1124. 

Who first took the pulse into consider- 
ation in determining the nature of dis- 
ease? x 

How was 
1811. 

Name the two kinds of bacteria and 
tell in what way they differ. 220. 

From what plant is strychnine ob- 
tained? 2073. 


vaccination discovered? 
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What instrument is used for examin- 
ing the interior of the eye? 2105. 
What are the symptoms of alcoholism? 


What are the symptoms of scurvy? 
93. 


What is serum therapy? 2612. 

Who was the originator of modern 
antiseptic surgery? 1649. 

What are the symptoms of pellagra? 
2198. 

What is nightmare? 2662. . 

What disease causes a larger percent- 


age of death than any other known? : 


2935. 

What is veterinary medicine? 3019. 

How is the spread of yellow fever 
caused? 3182. 

How is malaria carried? 1754. 

How do mosquitoes carry malaria? 
1925. 

Are typhoid and typhus fever the 
same? 295]. 

RT are antitoxins manufactured? 
117. 

What is the cause of apoplexy? 121. 

What are the principal causes of ap- 
pendicitis? 122. 

What drugs are used as anesthetics? 
95. 

What is peculiar to the use of stovain 
as an anesthetic? 95. 

What nations first practiced dissec- 


tion as an aid to the study of anatomy? 
96 


Name the principal antiseptics? 116. 

What organ of the body is chiefly af- 
fected by the use of antipyrine? 116. 

Is pneumonia contagious? 2281. 

What is a poison? 2289. 

What is an antidote? 2289. 

How do antidotes act? 2290. 

From what plant is opium extracted? 
2315. 

What substance is spoken of as the 
physical basis of life? 2360. 

What apparatus is used to revive as- 
phyxiated persons? 2370. 

What causes putrefaction? 2376, 

From what plant is quinine obtained? 
2388. 

What instrument does the physician 
use for distinguishing sounds in the cav- 
ity of the human body? 2762. 

Of what value are stimulants in medi- 
cal practice? 2765. 

What dangers attend the use of stimu- 
lants? 2765. 

What treatment should one stricken 
with sunstroke receive? 2795. 

What discoveries in medical science 
have been of great benefit in surgery? 
2797. 

What parasite of the human system 
may vary in length from a few inches 
to several yards? 2824. 


INDUSTRIES 


GENERAL 


How does the quantity of steel used in 
the manufacture of pens compare with 
that used in the manufacture of guns, 
swords and needles? 2200. 

How are the different degrees of hard- 
ness in lead pencils secured? 2200. 

What city of the United States has 
the largest distilleries? 2211. 

What state produces three-fourths of 
the peppermint oil used in the United 
States? 2212. 

How are the odors extracted from 
flowers in the manufacture of perfumes? 
2213 


2 о. 


To whom is the invention of gunpow- 
der attributed? When did it first come 
into general use in war? 1247. 

Into what cuts is the carcass of the 
beef divided by dealers? 273. 

How many pictures are required for 
a moving-picture exhibit of an hour's 
duration? 1933. 

How much money is invested in the 
moving-picture business in the United 
States? 1933. 

What sum is paid daily in the United 
States in attending moving-picture ex- 
hibitions? 1933. 

What are the advantages of using 
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moving pictures in educational institu- 
tions and factories? 1933. 

How is limelight produced? 1641. 

What was the earliest cloth used? 
1646. 

What cloth was used by the ancient 
Egyptians for wrapping their mummies? 


From what is artificial silk made? 
2649. 

From what country did velvet origin- 
ally come? 3006. 

From what plants is rubber obtained? 
2491. 

When did hats become an indispensa- 
ble article of dress? 1282. 

What pattern of steam engine operates 
on the same principle as a water wheel? 
2755. 

Upon what does the tone of a steam 
whistle depend? 2756. 

Where are the great centers of meat 
packing in the United States? 1806. 

What constitutes one of the chief 
sources of fuel for Ireland and Scotland ? 
2193. 

What part of the plant is the nutmeg 
of commerce? 2072. 

What fat is extensively used as a sub- 
stitute for butter? 2094. 

What oils are used as substitutes for 
olive oil? 2095. 

How many products are obtained from 
petroleum? 2230. 

What is the total annual output of 
petroleum in the United States? 2231. 

What uses are made of tartaric acid? 
2830. 

Why is soda water so called? 2681. 

What chemist is the father of the 
modern beet sugar industry? 12. 

Are the sponges of commerce of min- 
eral, vegetable or animal origin? 2730. 
How are sponges cultivated? 2730. 

What fatty material is produced from 
the oil taken from the head of a whale? 
2722. 

How many harvesters are manufac- 
tured annually in the United States? 
2411. 

What use do the Chinese make of the 
horn of the rhinoceros? 2434. 


What is the distinguishing feature of 
the rifle? 2446. 

What machine is used for fastening 
together parts of steel frames in large 
buildings? 2451. 

What city holds the first place in the 
world in the manufacture of optical 
goods? 2458. 

What instrument was the original 
moving-picture machine? 2779. 

How far is the electrical power gener- 
ated at Niagara Falls carried? 2034. 


MANUFACTURES 


What country manufactures the most 
paper? 2100. 

What is the value of the rags used 
annually in the manufacture of paper? 
2158. 

From what plants is the starch of 
commerce obtained? 2746. 

What is a condensing steam engine? 
2752. 

By whom was the oldest pottery in 
America made? 2337. 

Among what people did porcelain 
originate? 2338. 

In what city is the largest watch fac- 
tory in the world? 3052. 

What is the annual value of matches 
made in the United States? 1798. 

How many matches are used every 
minute? 1797. 

What liquid explosive is used in the 


manufacture of smokeless powder? 
2043. 

From what substances is ultramarine 
made? 2953. 


In what vessel is sugar evaporated? 
94. 


Of what substances is terra cotta 
made? 2859. 

What gum is extensively used in per- 
fumes and ointments? 1950. 

In what ways is salt obtained? 2533. 

How was ancient Italian lace made? 
When was the highest perfection in the 
art reached? 1572. 

How is solder made? 1605. 

By how many methods is leather 
tanned? 1607. 

For what purpose is the hair of Euro- 
pean peasants used? 1256. 
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1429 

How is linoleum made? 1647. 

How is steel manufactured? 1468. 

How are different degrees of hardness 
in steel obtained? 2848. 

What new form of steel was invented 
by the gunmaker known as the “Сап- 
non King"? 1566. 

How many kinds of nails are there? 
1952. 

What does penny mean when used as 
a measure for nails? 1953. 

When and where was the first steel 
sewing needle made? 1976. 


Where was India ink originally made? 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNI- 
CATION 


From what beginnings has the carry- 
ing trade of the world been developed? 
2919. 

What English engineer revolutionized 
methods of transportation by one of his 
inventions? 2760. 

What was the first successful railway 
locomotive? Where did it run? 1681. 

Who invented the sleeping car? 2369. 

Who used gun barrels for boiler flues 
in making a locomotive? 2396. 

What are the great railway systems 
of the United States? 2397. 

How are rails for the railway made? 
2465. 

Who invented the air brake? 3107. 

What are the principles on which the 
air brake is constructed? 41. 

What are the dimensions of the Im- 
perator? 2754. 

What is the horse power of the largest 
engine on the Imperator? 2754. 

How do ocean liners detect the ap- 
proach of icebergs? 1409. 

What is the best type of light used in 
lighthouses? How far can such a light 
be seen? 1637. 

What device is used to measure the 
speed of ships? How does it operate? 
1683. 

What is a jetty? 1506. 

In what respects is the aeroplane like 
a kite? 24, 


What is a biplane? Who made the 
first biplane? 25. 

What advantage has the monoplane 
over the air craft? 25. 

How does the speed of the aeroplane 
compare with that of the locomotive? 25. 


Of what value is the aeroplane in war? 


In what country has a line of air ships 
been successfully operated? 26. 

What instrument with a rapidly rotat- 
ing wheel is used as a balancing device 
in certain models of the aeroplane? 
1251. 

What is pneumatic dispatch? 2281. 

Who invented the postage stamp? 
2331. 

What instruments are required for 
sending and receiving a telegraph mes- 
sage? 2839. 

How can two or more telegraph mes- 
sages be sent over the same wire at the 
same time? 2841. 

Where has wireless telegraphy become 
a necessity? 2845. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


How many men are employed in the 
lumber industry in the United States? 
1714. 

How are logs sawed into lumber? 

How is lumber dried? 1715-16. 

What is the dry-kiln process in curing 
lumber? 1715. 

What is the most valuable lumber tree 
known? 2260. 

What is the difference between lum- 
ber and timber? 1714. 

From what trees is turpentine ob- 
tained? 2945. 

From what tree is tar obtained? 2825. 

What wood is especially serviceable 
for use under water? 64. 

What Central American tree has its 
wood used in making a purple dye? 
1685. 

PRINTING 


Who invented printing? 
the first book printed? 1249. 

Why was the art of printing not prac- 
ticed by the Romans? 2352. 


What was 
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When and where was the first print- 
ing press set up in America? 2352. 
Who patented the rotary printing 


What patterns of typesetting machines 
аге in general use? 2950. 


What was the origin of the newspa- 


pres? Where did he get his idea? per? 2017-18. 
59, 5 я ; How many 12-page papers can some 
Site LUE type is this book presses print in an hour? 2018. 
ART 
ARCHITECTURE During what period of its history did 


Who was the most celebrated architect 
of St. Peter's at Rome? 1834-35. 

For what purpose were the Great 
Pyramids of Egypt erected? 2376. 

Why have poets referred to the АІ- 
hambra as “а pearl set in emeralds”? 75. 

What nation first made extensive use 
of the arch? 132. 

In what country did architecture have 
its origin? 133. 

Why did the Egyptians build their 
tombs more carefully than their houses? 
134. 

How do we know that the Egyptians 
were acquainted with the principle of 
the arch? 134. 

What were the chief characteristics of 
Greek architecture? 134, 

What were the principal orders of 
Greek architecture? 134. 

In what building did Greek architec- 
ture reach its highest degree of perfec- 
tion? 134. 

What new architectural ideas were in- 
troduced by the Romans? 135. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Who was the greatest master of paint- 
ing of the Dutch School? 2422. 

What artist produced some 1500 paint- 
ings which now adorn the galleries of 
Europe? 2493. 

Through what works is St. Gaudens 
most widely known? 2516. 

What artist painted the frieze called 
The Prophets in the Boston Public 
Library? 2555. 

What is the position of Greece in the 
development of sculpture? 2589. 


Rome develop a national art? 2590. 

Where did the modern revival of Clas- 
sical sculpture begin? 2592. 

What bird is the subject of a famous 
painting by Jules Breton? 2659. 

What American artist was especially 
noted as a mural decorator? 

What Canadian sculptor has won inter- 
national fame? 80. 

What Italian artist painted a cherub 
on one of his father's pictures when he 
was only eight years old? 1172. 

What is a Madonna? 1741. 

Why is Raphaels great Madonna 
known as the “Sistine Madonna"? 1741. 

What is meant by Pre-Raphaelite art? 
2405. 

What influence on art was exerted by 
Raphael's work? 2405. 

What great artist had charge of the 
decoration of the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome? 1834. 

Who were the two greatest sculptors 
of all times? 2588. 

What was the distinguishing feature 
of classic Grecian sculpture which makes 
it rank above modern sculpture? 2590. 

What is the distinguishing feature of 
Rodin’s art? 2463. 

What great art master was equally 
successful in painting, architecture and 
sculpture? What are some of his great 
masterpieces? 1834. 

se was the painter of Nuremberg? 
875. 

What, aside from painting, were his 
contributions to progress in the line of 
his profession? 876. 

Who may be considered the founder 
of modern sculpture? 845, 
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What great artist took his subjects 
from the lives of the French peasants? 
1850. 

What celebrated American painter left 
an unfinished portrait of Washington? 
2779. 

What eminent Danish sculptor was the 
son of a carpenter? 2880. 

Who was the foremost painter of the 
Venetian Renaissance? 2894. 

Who was the second greatest portrait 
painter of the Flemish School. 3000. 

Who was the leading painter of the 
Spanish School? 3006. 

What are the chief characteristics of 
Russian sculpture? 2592. 

What are the characteristics of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci's art? 3028. 

Who was the most original and gifted 
American artist? 3121. 

What flower was the foundation of 
many designs in Egyptian art? 1698. 

What former fortress of Paris was 
transformed into a national art gallery? 
1707. 

What sculptor became famous because 
of his statues of Alexander the Great? 
1723. 

What sculptor has executed many 
noted Canadian statues and monuments? 
1727. 

Who painted the Angelus? 1850. 

What the purpose of the painting of 
the ancient Egyptians? 2141. 

What extraordinary type in sculpture 
did the Egyptians originate? 2589. 

In what period was painting an ad- 
junct of architecture? 2141. 

What has Italy contributed to art 
through painting? 2142, 2143. 

What are the twelve great paintings of 
the world? 2144. 

What Grecian sculptor is supposed to 
have designed the Parthenon? 2234. 

What pieces of statuary at Princeton 
University were designed by a Canadian 
sculptor? 2356. 

What were the distinguishing qualities 
of Raphael's work? 2405. 

The sculptures of what ancient people 
glorified brute force? 2589, 


MUSIC 
Who composed the opera Tannhäuser? 
23. 


Who was the greatest Italian composer 
of the nineteenth century? 3011. 

What is considered the most perfect 
musical instrument? 3029. 

Who was the originator of the music- 
drama? 3044. 

What musical instrument has a body in 
the shape of a half pear? 1717. 

What celebrated musician gave con- 
certs before the Austrian court when he 
was only six years of age? 1933. 

What did the ancient Greeks contribute 
to music? 1944. 

What was the influence of the early 
Church on music? 1944, 

Who is responsible for the staff in 
music? 1945. 

Where did musical composition in its 
present form begin? 1945. 

Who composed the opera The Tales 
of Hoffmann? 2080-81. 

How are the different tones in a pipe 
organ produced? 2115. 

Who is considered the greatest pianist 
of the present time? 2137. 

Of what instruments is the piano the 
outgrowth? 2254. 

What American composer became 
widely known for his war songs? 2479. 

For what famous sacred composition 
is Charles Frangois Gounod known? 
1199. 

What composer wrote the Peer Gynt 
suite? 1238. 

When was the hurdy-gurdy invented ? 
1394 


How was the original harmonica 
played? 1273. 
Who is called the father of the 


symphony and the quartet? 1288. 
What stringed musical instrument was 
used by the ancient Egyptians? 1723. 
What faults in operatic composition 
did Wagner correct? 1946. 
What races tend to create national 
schools of music? 1946. 
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QUESTIONS 


EDUCATION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Who was the originator of our graded 
schools? 2780. 

What are trade schools? 2915. 

What American educator wrote the 
song Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep? 
3133. 

What are the most noted colleges for 
women in the United States? 3158. 

Who organized the first manual train- 
ing school in the United States? 3161. 

What great school was founded by 
Mary Lyon? 1722. 

What are some of the aids to memory ? 
1815. 

Who was the first woman to be made 
a member of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences? 1881. 

What are the chief characteristics of 
the Montessori method? 

Of whom was it said: "It is out of 
the folly of Stanz that has come the 
primary school of the nineteenth cen- 
tury"? 2225. 

What Greek philosopher established 
the Academy? 2274. 

What English capitalist provided free 
tuition for American students at Oxford 
University? 2437. 

What great services did Socrates ren- 
der the world? 2680. 

What was the origin of the Acad- 
emy? 9. 
Who was 
guished pupil? 

When does apperception become ac- 
tive? 123. 

How does the percentage of illiteracy 
in the United States compare with that 
of other large nations? 1422. 


Aristotles’ most distin- 


What is the observational method of 


teaching? 1442. 

To what state do we owe the begin- 
ning of the American common school? 
669. 

What American legislative body passed 
a law noteworthy as the first of its kind 
in the world? 669. 

How were the children of the South- 
ern colonists educated? 669. 

What is the relation of the United 
States Government to education? 671. 


What is the oldest university in Amer- 
ica? How does it rank among American 
universities? 1280. 

What important university is at Palo 
Alto, Cal.? 1615. 

Did the ancient Egyptians know the 
rudiments of geometry? 1148. 

How early did people advocate the 
education of the blind? 321. 

For what educational principles did 
Alexander Bain stand? 222. 

Why is Aristotle called the father of 
science? 141. 

In what ways have Aristotle's writings 
influenced the world's thought? 142. 

What philosopher regarded pleasure as 
the highest aim in life? 140. 

What Greek philosopher walked with 
his pupils as he taught them? 141. 

What was the principai difference be- 
tween Plato's chief interest and that of 
Aristotle? 141. 

What German philosopher wrote Тһе 
Philosophy of the History of Man? 
1309. 


How may autohypnotism be induced? 


What is the psychological basis of the 
association of ideas? 1416. 

To what is lack of imagination gener- 
ally due? 1423. 

For what purpose do instincts seem to 
exist? 1452. 

What ethical system in ancient times 
was followed by the Sophists? 1296. 

What famous German philosopher 
was the son of a saddler? 1539. 

What work contains the moral philos- 
ophy of early India? 1651. 

How many methods of reasoning are 
there? 1685. 

What does a person remember first, 
after recovering from the effects of a 
blow оп the head? 1815. 
| Тр is meant by types of memory? 

815. 

Name six factors that aid in memoriz- 
ing. 1815. 

When is the memory of a girl better 
than that of a boy? 1816. 
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QUESTIONS 


LITERATURE 


ANCIENT ORIENTAL NATIONS 


How long ago were the ancient Orien- 
tal nations producing literature? 1650- 
51. 


What ancient peoples had writing tab- 
lets of clay? 1650. 

What literary production of an ancient 
people has had a greater influence on 
the human race than any other book? 
1650. 

What forms of poetry were written 
by the ancient Hindus? 1651. 

How were scholars enabled to trans- 
late Egyptian hieroglyphics? 2482. 

In what Oriental story of antiquity do 
we find the germ of our fairy tale, Cin- 
derella? 1650. 

What work constitutes the Chinese 
bible? 1650. 

Why does a specialist in languages 
study Sanskrit? 1651. 

How did a Persian monarch use the 
side of a mountain as a writing tablet? 
1651. 

What part did religion play in early 
Oriental literature? 1650-51. 


GREEK LITERATURE 


Why is Greek literature the most im- 
portant of ancient times? 1651. 

What forms of poetry did the Greeks 
develop in their first literary period? 
1651. 

What great event is celebrated in 
Homer's Шаа? 1417. 

Who were the three tragic poets, the 
three historians and the three philoso- 
phers of Greece during the Attic period? 
1652. 

What was the ideal of the Greeks in 
producing their literature? 1653. 

Contrast this with the ideal of the Ro- 
mans. 1653. 

What is meant by the Alexandrian 
School? 1652. 

What Greek monarch founded a fa- 
mous library at Alexandria? 1652. 

What three cities were successively 
centers of Greek culture? 1652. 


ROMAN LITERATURE 


What important place in early Roman 
literature is held by a Greek slave? 1653. 

Who was the first Roman poet? 1653. 

Who were early writers of comedy? 
1653. 

Why are Cicero's 
studying? 1653. 

What poets made the reign of Augus- 
tus glorious? 1653. 

What Roman writer perished in the 
eruption of Mt. Vesuvius? 1653. 

What is the greatest contribution made 
by Roman writers to civilization? 1653. 


writings worth 


MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


GENERAL 


What famous monarch made a collec- 
tion of German minstrelsy? 1656. 

What German dynasty encouraged the 
literature of chivalry? 1657. 

What is the subject matter of the 
So German epic the Nibelungenlied? 
1657. 


What Swiss legend of medieval times 
is the subject of a great drama? 2848. 

Who are the characters in the Ice- 
DN production called the Prose Edda? 

58. 

From what medieval writings do we 
learn about Old Norse customs? 1658. 

Who is the father of Danish litera- 
ture? 1658. 

What effect had the fall of Constanti- 
nople on the development of European 


literature? 1652. 


What is the relation of Arabian liter- 
ature to ancient literature? 1653. 

What Arabian city was a literary cen- 
ter in the ninth century? 1654. 

What were the literary languages of 
Italy before the 13th century? 1654. 

What Italian girl was the inspiration 
of much of Dante's poetry? 263. 

What famous Latin hymns were writ- 
ten in the Middle Ages? 1403. 

What early French writer influenced 
Sir Walter Scott? 1654. 
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QUESTIONS 


Who were the troubadours and trou- 
véres? 2932-33. 

What is the oldest epic of the Ro- 
mance languages? 1655. 

What traits of Spanish character dom- 
inated the early literature of Spain? 
1655. 

Where may we.look for the begin- 
nings of Russian literature? 1656. 


MODERN LITERATURE 
GENERAL 


With what period of Roman literature 
does the reign of Louis XIV of France 
correspond? Why? 1655. 

What eminent French writer was im- 
prisoned for several months in the Bas- 
tille? 3039. 

Who is the greatest Romantic novelist 
France has produced? 1655. 

In what famous French play did 
Maude Adams assume the title role? 
2485. 

What Spanish novel has had continu- 
ous popularity for two centuries? 1655. 

Who was the creator of the modern 
Spanish drama? 1655. 

What Portuguese epic has had inter- 
national fame? 1656. 

What renowned Russian writer toiled 
in the fields like a humble peasant for 
the sake of principle? 2902. 

Upon what production did Goethe 
labor from early manhood to old age? 
1189. 

Why are the Brothers Grimm known 
the world over? 1239. 

What is the secret of the charm of 
Hans Andersen's fairy tales? 98. 

What is George Brandes’ definition 
of literature? 370. 

What Swedish writer may be com- 
pared to Addison? 1658. 

What is the title of the national song 
of Denmark? Who wrote it? 1658. 

What is the theme of the prose dramas 
of Ibsen? Against what did he direct 
his satire? 1408. 

What Belgian dramatist has received 
the Nobel prize for literature? 1743. 

How does Sudermann rank among 
contemporary German writers? 2782. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Why did English literature originate 
in Continental Europe rather than in 
England? 1659. 

Who was the first poet of Christian 
England? 1659. 

What is the earliest English history 
written in the native tongue? 104. 

What was the effect of the Norman 
Conquest on English literature? 1659. 

What are the King Arthur legends? 
What English writers have written down 
these legends? 161. 

What early poet used a dialect so ef- 
fectively that it became the standard 
literary language? 10660. 

When were the sonnet and blank verse 
introduced into England? 1660. 

What events of world-wide impor- 
tance made possible the achievements of 
the Elizabethan Period? 1660. 

Why was Ben Jonson a unique figure 
in the drama of the Elizabethan Period? 
856. 

What dramatic genius of the Age of 
Elizabeth gave promise, though dying at 
the age of 29, of writing plays as won- 
derful as those of Shakespeare? 1777. 

How were women’s parts acted in the 
time of Shakespeare? 855. 

Who wrote the comedy Every Man in 
His Humour, in which Shakespeare had 
apart? 1519. 

Why was there a decline in English 
literature after the Elizabethan Period? 
1660. 

Why are the plays of the Restoration 
Гао no longer read with pleasure? 
856. 

What famous allegory of the Restora- 
tion Period was produced in a prison? 
419. 

Name the greatest writers of the Vic- 
torian Period. 

In what form of poetry was Robert 
Browning especially gifted? What was 
his message to the world? 398. 

What English novelist wrote stories 
o to correct abuses of his day? 
824. 

Compare Thackeray and Dickens as to 
style and theme. 2868. 
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QUESTIONS 


Whose death was the inspiration of 
Tennyson's In Memoriam? 2855. 

What theme is found in the novels of 
Thomas Hardy? 1271. 

How did Thomas Carlyle affect the 
moral standard of his age? 505. 

Who are the present-day English nov- 
elists and dramatists? 1662. 

What American actress has won great 
popularity in rôles of plays written by 
James Barrie? 17. 

What is the name of the first English 
work having all the requirements of the 
novel? 2441. 

What writers, living in the same cen- 
tury, produced respectively the greatest 
epic and the greatest allegory in English 
literature? 10660. 

What English poet of the 18th cen- 
tury was especially skillful in the use of 
the rhyming couplet? 1661. 

What was the Kit-Kat Club? 1559. 

Compare the poetry of the 18th cen- 
tury with that produced in the Romantic 
Period. 1661. 

How did Samuel Johnson characterize 
Addison's style? 19. 

Who were the most eminent of the 
Romantic poets? 1661. 

What great prose writers lived in the 
Romantic Period? 1661. 

What poet originated the expression 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever’? 
1542. 

What was the Lake School of poetry? 
1578. 

What traits of character of the poet 
Robert Burns are found in his poetry? 
426. 

What famous poet of the Romantic 
era took part in the Greek War for 
Independence? 435. 


Why is Jane Austen a unique figure in ` 


English literature? 199. 

What were the pen names of Char- 
lotte Bronté and her two sisters? 392. 

Upon what poem does the fame of 
Thomas Gray chiefly rest? 1219. 

In what respects does the prose of the 
Victorian Period outrank that of any 
other period? 1662. 

Who is Arnold Bennett? 284, 


What prominent British authors are 
connected with the modern Irish drama? 
1464. 

What did Theodore Roosevelt write 
of the Irish Plays? 1465. 

Who is Lady Gregory? 
she written? 1237. 

What are the striking characteristics 
of the writings of John M. Synge? 2810. 

What modern English author is noted 
for his stories of the sea and his narra- 
tives in verse? 1790. 

In what forms of poetry does Alfred 
Noyes excel? 2069. 

What modern English novelist writes 
stories dealing with actors and writers? 
1822. 

What famous English writers have 
had the honor of being poet laureate? 
2283. 

What books were published in 1914? 
(See Literature Chart.) 

Who is England's poet laureate? 384. 


Whhat has 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Why were there so many theological 
and historical writings produced in 
America during the Colonial Period? 
1662. 

Who made a famous Indian transla- 
tion of the Bible? 942. 

What was the first book printed in the 
colonies? 1663. 

Of what literary classic is Benjamin 
Franklin the author? 1663. 

Who were the “Hartford Wits’? 
1663. 

d was the first American novelist ? 


What American writer won recogni- 
tion in Europe early in the 19th cen- 
tury? 1663. 

Who wrote The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow? Where is the scene of the 
story laid? 1473. 

What groups of historians has Amer- 
ica produced? 1663. 

What famous group of American 
poets followed Edgar Allan Poe? 1663. 

In what way is the literary work of 
Sidney Lanier similar to that of Poe? 
1589, 
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QUESTIONS 


Who was the first important American 
poet? 403. 

Compare Bryant and Wordsworth. 

What American novelist is sometimes 
called "the American Scott"? Why? 
695. 

What eminent American historian was 
instrumental in establishing the Annap- 
olis Naval Academy? 233. 

What distinguished English essayist 
was a close friend of Emerson? 950. 

What are the striking characteristics 
of Emerson's prose style? 951. 

How did Hawthorne differ from Em- 
erson, Whittier, Lowell and Longfellow ? 
In what respect did he excel them? 
1287. 

What novelist is the chief representa- 
tive of the realistic school? 1384. 

What occasioned the songs Yankee 
Doodle, Dixie and The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic? 1404-05. 

Under what circumstances was The 
Star Spangled Banner written? 1549. 

Why did Samuel .L. Clemens choose 
the pen name of Mark Twain? 616. 

What was the inspiration of much 
of Eugene Field’s verse? 1019. 

What interesting development of 
American fiction has occurred since the 
Civil War? 1663. 


Who is the novelist of life in Vir-. 


ginia? 1663. In Kentucky? In Louisi- 
апа? In Georgia? In New England? 
1664. 

What American women today take 
high rank as novelists? 1664. 

For what great work is Horace Fur- 
ness distinguished? 1664. 

In what famous periodical did 
Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table first appear? 1363. 

For what occasion did Lowell write 
the Commemoration Ode? 1710. 

Why do we regard Lowell as our rep- 
resentative man of letters? 1710. 

Compare Longfellow and Whittier. 
1693. 

In what respect are Longfellow and 
Walt Whitman unlike? 1693. 
What recognition of Longfellow’s lit- 


erary position has been accorded by Eng- 
land? 1693. 

What epic poem has the meter used 
by Longfellow in Hiawatha? 1532. 

Who is the author of The Awakening 
of Helena Richie? What are the chief 
merits of her fiction? 801. 

What novels by Winston Churchill 
treat of American politics? 596, 

What modern American novelists have 
written stories of adventure? 1664. 

What American writer became deaf 
and blind in infancy? What has she 
written? 1543. 

What gave Hawthorne the inspiration 
for his allegory The Great Stone Face? 
3124. 

Who wrote the song Home, Sweet 
Home? 2188. 

What celebrated stone quarry is de- 
scribed in Longfellow’s Hiawatha? 2263. 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 


‘When did the feeling of nationality 
begin to characterize Canadian litera- 
ture? у 

What poet was called the “Canadian 
laureate"? 1094. 

What pen name was used by Thomas 
C. Haliburton? 1259. 

What are the favorite themes of the 
poet William Wilfred Campbell? 466. 

What Canadian poet has been called 
pa "Swinburne of Canadian poetry"? 
505. 

Upon what does Sir Gilbert Parker's 
fame as a novelist chiefly rest? 2170. 

What woman of Indian descent gained 
recognition as a poet? 1512. 

What Canadian author adopted Ralph 
Connor as а pen name? What are the 
characteristics of his literary work? 

What author has won distinction for 
his stories of animal life? 2614. 

What Canadian poet is called “The 
Kipling of the Arctic World”? 2613. 

What is the finest poetical drama in 
Canadian literature? 1753. 

What Canadian writer has been called 
“a living example of good citizenship”? 
1636. 
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QUESTIONS 


MYTHOLOGY 


On what myth is the expression Hal- 
cyon days based? 1258. 

In classic myths who was the most 
beautiful woman of her time? 1297. 

What god daily drove his flaming 
chariot across the sky to his western 
palace? 1298. 

According to mythology, what famous 
Greek strangled two serpents when he 
was eight months old? 1308. 

Why did Leander nightly swim the 
Hellespont? 1310. 

What was second labor of Hercules? 
1397. 

Who was the Greek god of marriage? 
1402. 

Who was the architect of the Hall of 
Mysteries at Eleusis? 1412. 

What Grecian mythological character 
was changed into a beautiful white cow 
by Jupiter? 1456. . 

What daughter of Agamemnon, of- 
fered to Diana as a sacrifice, was res- 
cued by the goddess? 1461. 

What Egyptian goddess typified the 
moon? Ноу was she represented? 
1475. 

Why did Janus, the porter of heaven, 
have two heads? 1492. 

Why did Jason marry Medea? 1495. 

According to mythology, what winged 
monsters  poisoned everything they 
touched? 1274. 

Who were the Valkyries? 2996. 

What does werewolf mean? 3104. 

What god in Northern mythology is 
identified with Satan? 1686. 

For what was Midas, King of Phrygia, 
noted? 1841. 

Who were the Myrmidons? 1950. 

What facts are generally recognized 
concerning myths? 1950. 

Why did Plato refuse to admit Ho- 
тег” writings in his Republic? 1951. 

How does Greek and Roman mythol- 
ogy explain the origin of all things? 


What was the probable origin of 
myths? 1951. 


Among what peoples 
mythology common? 1951. 


Who is said to have enchanted the 
beasts by his playing on the lyre? 2121. 

What mythical bird was said to arise 
from the ashes of another? 2246. 

What character in Greek mythology 
had but one eye and that in the middle 
of his forehead? 2308. 

What mythological character was said 
to pass six months of the year on earth 


with her mother and six months under- 
2358. 


was Norse 


ground with her husband? 

Who was Psyche? 2365. 

What mythological hero was invulner- 
able except in his heel? 12. 

What mythological hunter was killed 
by wild boars? 22. 

What mythical substance was sup- 
posed to be food for the gods? 88. 

What mythological character was 
noted for her domestic nature? 101. 

Who was chained to a rock and thus 
placed at the mercy of a sea monster? 
101. 

What mythological character is said 
to have been squeezed to death by Her- 
cules? 112. 

Who was a favorite god of Grecian 
mythology? 121. 

What nymph was changed into a foun- 
tain? 137, 

Who were the fabled leaders of the 
Argonauts and why did they go in search 
of the golden fleece? 139. 

What mythological character was said 
to have 100 eyes? 139. 

By what means did Ariadne save her 
lover after he had slain the Minotaur? 
140. 

What German poem, based on myths, 
ranks among the world’s great epics? 
2035. 

Of what musical drama is the story 
of this poem the basis? 2035. 
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QUESTIONS 


AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL 


Why is alfalfa not more etxensively 
grown in the Eastern States? 69. 

Why is alfalfa such a valuable crop 
to the farmer? 70. 

Why is alfalfa especially valuable to 
the dairy husbandman? 70. 


What are the chief enemies of alfalfa? 


What agencies unite in the formation 
of soil? 2682. 

What are the different varieties of 
soil? 2683. 

How are farmers kept informed of 
the work of the agricultural experiment 
stations? 36. 

In what three ways do agricultural 
experiment stations carry on extension 
work? 36. 

What is the Reclamation Law? 1471. 

What proof have we that seeds retain 
their vitality for thousands of years? 37. 

How much tea is annually exported 
from China? 2836. 

What is the daily capacity of a modern 
thrashing machine? 2882. 

What country leads in the production 
of tobacco? 2898. 

From what plants is sugar obtained? 
2783-86. 

What is the value of the poultry Кері 
in the United States? 2339. 

Why is rotation of crops advantageous 
to the farmer? 2485. 

How many carloads of agricultural 
machines are shipped from Chicago an- 
nually? 2411. 

How many furrows can a gang plow 
turn at a time? 2278. 

What preparations do the French 
make from soy beans? 262. 

From what does buckwheat derive its 
name? 406. 

Who was the first secretary of agri- 
culture of the United States? 647. 

What is ensilage? 962. 

What are the great hay-producing 
states? 2787. 

What is the Salt River Project? 1472. 


What are squabs? Why are they es- 
pecially inexpensive to raise? 2738. 

Is the sweet potato a relative of the 
Irish potato? 15 the same part of the 
plant eaten in each case? 2335. 

Why was timothy grass so named? 
2892. 

Where were school gardens first es- 
tablished? 2574. 

How does Burbank produce new 
species of plants? 421. 

How many pounds of free nitrogen 
does a ton of clover take from the soil? 
629. 

What vegetable has been of the great- 
est use in preventing famine? 2335. 

What are Boys and Girls Clubs? 363. 

Why are beans especially valuable to 
the farmer? 262. 

To what different uses is the cotton 
plant put? 720. 

What are the three chief values of 
crop rotation? 2485, 

When should fertilizer be applied to 
sandy soil? 2683. 

Where were silos first built? 2649. 

Where was sugar first made from 
beets? 274. 

What countries produce the most 
sugar? 2786. 

When and where was the first iron 
plow made? 2278. 

How many harvesters are manufac- 
tured in the United States yearly? 2411. 
ms hat does the word beet come from? 

4. 


DAIRYING 


How much milk is produced in the 
United States annually? 1847. 

What is the foremost dairy country 
of Europe? 1986. 

How much butter is produced in the 
United States annually and what is its 
average value? 432. 

How much milk is required to make a 
gallon of cream? А pound of cheese? 
А pound of butter? 1846. 

How is milk pasteurized? 1847. 

How much milk is produced in the 
United States annually? 1847. 
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QUESTIONS 


CEREAL CROPS 


Can wheat be raised in Alaska? 51. 

What are the leading countries of the 
world in the production of wheat? 3114. 

In what countries is rice extensively 
raised? 2440. 

What is the leading state for oat pro- 
duction? 2075. 

What cereal furnishes the best straw 
for the making of bricks, mattresses, 
baskets, paper and hats? 972. 


FRUIT GROWING 


Which fruit is considered the most 
valuable and why? 124. 

What are the five "peach states"? 
2191. 

What is meant by "processing" per- 
simmons? 2220. 

What is the pomato? 421. 

Upon what Northern tree may the 
lemon be made to grow? 1207. 


How many flowers will a single 
banana stalk produce? 233: 
Сап a boy learn to grafta tree? 1205. 


Can he learn budding? 1205. 

Can an apple cion be successfully 
grafted upon a plum or peach tree? 
1205. 


Can a pear cion be successfully 
grafted on an apple tree? 1205. 

What is the best time for grafting: 
1205. 
How is grafting wax made? 
What is inarching? 1206. 


PESTS AND DISEASES 


hat disease frequently attacks rye: 


1206. 


- 


2505 

What causes smut on certain grains, 
such as wheat and corn? 2671. 

What is one of the worst grape vine 
pests? 2251. 

How can the ravages of phylloxera be 
prevented? 2252. 

Hos are the symptoms of anthrax? 


How may spavin be cured? 2715. 

Why are smuts particularly difficult 
to eradicate? How should infected seeds 
be treated? 2671. 

What is the phylloxera and why is it 
important that it should be recognized? 
2251. 

Why should barberry hedges not be 
grown near wheatfields? 243. 

What is blight? How does it spread? 
How may it be checked? 320. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


How many stations does the United 
States life-saving service maintain? 
1633. 

Of what are life preservers made? 
1633. 

To which of the three great kingdoms, 
animal, vegetable or mineral, does the sea 
cucumber belong? 2594. 

What is an albino? 60. 

In what ancient countries did algebra 
first appear? 72. 

Where is amber obtained? 88. 

What nations of antiquity are known 
to have built aqueducts? 127. 

Into what three subperiods is the 
primeval period of the human race di- 
vided? 132. 

What great mathematician of antiquity 
invented a device for raising water? 133. 


What are the motives of animal wor- 
ship? 105. 

What belief did the Egyptians enter- 
tain concerning the bull? 120. 

How is hand ball played? 1267. 

What were the Isthmian games? 1476. 

How is the game of jackstraws 
played? 1488. 

What game of the American Indians 
is now the national game of Canada? 
1573. 

What was the last great advance made 
in the science of arithmetic? 142. 

What superstitious belief do sailors en- 
tertain concerning the albatross? 56. 

What was the origin of All-Saints’ 
Day? i 

What is the basis of Chinese belief 
in ancestor worship? 
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